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Notes and Comments. 


The Outlook. 

With the dawn of a new year, it is to be hoped that the sugar industry 
will soon see some reaction from the sustained pessimism of fbe markets that 
has ruled during 1929 ; but for tlie moment that pessimism seems likely to 
continue. Locally, Mincing Lane is unsettled by the uncertainty of the 
alterations, if any, to the sugar (iuties in Mr. Snowden's next Budget, due 
some time in April, More widely, the chief hO])e for an improvement in 
yirices seems to be centred in tlie question whether the (Julian Single Seller 
can hold on firmly to its sugar for a sufticieiit length of time to forcje a Inillish 
position on the market. And there is the re]3ercussive action of the American 
tariff revisions which have been hanging fire for months, but may take final 
shape one of these weeks or months, and with results that may or may not 
upset the Cuban calculations. 

As regards the Budget uncertainties, an attempt was made last month 
to elicit in Parliament from Mr. Snowden the cliaiices of there being some 
alteration in the silk and sugar duties next April. The Chanc<^"llor declined to 
depart from the invariable custom of not anticipating the Budget statement, 
but he did promise that the next Budget would carry some scheme of rebates 
for holders of duty paid stocks. M’ith this the market had perforce to be 
content. , But whether the view will prove well-founded or not, tl)ere is a 
growing Ibolief that since the Labour Government will not find it convenient to 
part with the revenue from existing taxes, at any rate during 1930 (wliile it 
seems difficult to believe that they will ignore all the retain uneiidations of the 
West Indies Sugar (Commission, which from all accounts are likely to be 
deoisivelv in favour of continuing assistance to the British sugar colonies and 
the Dominions), therefore the sugar duties will be continued more or less 
unimpaired. If there are any modifications it seems less likely that those 
will take the form of altering the Preference duties with their wider Imperial 
implications than of modifying or even discarding the preference accorded 
Home refined as against imported retined. Tlio powssibility of the latter must 
not be lost sight of, as it is purely a domestic measure. Much depends on 
whether the threat to employment at home by any such change will or w ill not 
count for*more in the counsels of the (Government than the problematical 
M disadvantages, to the consumer, of this country being dependent on iiractically 
none big firm for its refining recpiiroments. 
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As for Cuba, the Single Seller has so far remained firm and (to paraphrase 
some comments of a well known market authoiity) if it has the stren^h to 
withhold from the markets for some months millions of tons of sugar, without 
which some at least of the world’s buyers cannot do, the ascendancy of sellers 
over buyers may be broken, and the initiative for the transaction will pass to 
the buyer, who will necessarily bid the price up. On the other hand, if Cuban 
lesistance is broken, other world producers will be bound to give way too, and 
sugar may experience further low records. 

There have been rumours in the European press of a new Brussels con- 
ference to be held in the near future ; and anticipation, less or more intelligent, 
credits it with the probable presence of a Dutch “ observer ” and with an 
intention to formulate a combined action against Java sugar. But Light 
discredits these rumours and avers that the only real fact is that the next 
conference will probably be held at Brussels, but neither the exact date nor 
the programme has yet been settled. 

The Rate of World Increase in Consumption. 

Mr. J. Humbert, of Magdeburg, in a recent Circular draws attention to 
some figures of world stocks and consumption increases that have lately 
appeared in the Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, A study of these figures arrives at a 
6 per cent, increase in World consumption for the last campaign. F. O. Light 
found for the twelve European countries which he regularly surveys an increase 
of 4’7 per cent., and Dr. Mikusch for the whole of Europe (including Asiatic 
Turkey) one of 4-03 per cent, or (excluding Russia) one, as it happened, also 
of 4*7 per cent. General approval seems to have been expressed with 
Mikusch s intimation that the reaction to the restriction of the European 
consumption during the war is now coming to an end, and it seems advisable 
to reckon now on pre-war increases of 3 to 4 per cent, (advisably not above 
4 per cent.) rather than on any 6 to 7 per cent, increase such as has prevailed 
during the last six or seven years. This view is strengthened by the fact 
that Light’s September /October consumption figures for regularly controlled 
Europe show a decrease of 3 per cent , while the U.S. consumption also falls 
below expectations. The German organ found for 1 928-29 a world production 
of 27,467,000 tons and a world consumption of 26,827,000 tone, giving an 
increase of the visible stocks of 630,000, i.e., to 4,760,000 tons ; while for 
1929-30, production is estimated at 630,000 tons lower, i.e., at 26,927,000* 
tons. 

A hypothetical increase, remarks Humbert, of 3 per cent, in consumption 
for the whole world (representing about 800,000 tons) would — ^with the 
existing low level of prices — probably fall short of general expectations, yet 
even this would make good last year’s 630,000 ton increase of visibles, should 
the world crops actually turn out to be 630,000 tons less. This latter figure 
happens to be about the average of the deficiencies calculated respectively by 
WinnETT & Gray (328,000) and Facts about Sugar (760,000). The difference 
between them is well known to be chiefly due to divergent opinions concerning 
the Cuban and Briti^ Indian crops. The authority of Willett & Gray is 
above dispute but their more moderate figure of deficiency is not as yet 
corroborated by other expert opinions, and they seem to be alone in fore- 
casting a Cuban crop of 4,900,000 tons. In Cuba, we gather, the prevailing 
estimate iit at present aroimd 4J million tons, with 4,700,000 long tons as a 
possibility* 
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Notes and Comments. 


The British Refining Industry. 

The Budget of 1928» as is well known, proved a godsend to the British 
refining industry, for it has caused the imports of foreign refined practically to 
cease. As a consequence the home refiners have been able to set their houses 
in order, keep their refineries steadily at work through the year, and employ 
a goo4 deal of extra direct or indirect labour. This has been all to the good, 
and the results are well reflected in the annual accounts and report of 
Messrs. Tate & Lyi.e (summarized on another page) which seem to have been 
satisfactory to workers, shareholders, and even to consumers. 

The only query that occurs is prompted by the consideration that the new 
fiscal monopoly has enabled the leading refiner to buy up one rival refinery 
after another, tiU now Messrs. Tate & Lyle virtually control the refining 
trade in this coimtry. It was natural that they should seize the opportunity 
to secure control of Scottish refineries which were either closed down or faced 
with uncertain outlook ; but their acquisition of the Faerrib refinery at 
Liveip^l (at a price said to be over half a million) was dictated by a desire to 
prevent a foreign rival doing the same, and so securing a good footing in 
^ho British refining trade. As it is, there is now very little sugar produced or 
^^vefined in this country that is not in the hands of Tate & Lyle. Whether, 
^then, it is good for the sugar trade at large that so complete a monopoly should 
^|()e in the hands of one firm is a matter that is agitating a good many minds 
in the trade. It has certainly curtailed very seriously the freedom of trade 
in the sugar broking business (as witness the cessation of operations of the 
oldest firm of sugar brokers in Glasgow), and Mincing Lane as a whole has had 
every cause to resent the changes which the 1928 Budget has forced on them, 
in particular on the smaller firms. But viewed from the national point of 
view the chief criterion will centre round the question whether the consumer is 
likely to suffer from so impoitant an item of food being in the hands of one big 
^producer instead of in those of a nmnber of competing firms. There is no 
indication as yet tliat he is ihreatened, but the situation is one that will not be 
free from anxiety, and it will doubtless receive the (‘lose attention of political 
and economic critics. 

The United Kingdom Beet Crop. 

« 

Although somewhat hindered by the excessive rainfall during November 
the lifting of this season’s beet crop in England was carried through with 
suffioient expedition to keep the factories fully employed. The absence of 
early winter frosts this year lias been an advantage. Reports on this crop 
have been almost uniformly good as regards condition and sugar content, but 
the later lifted roots were generally not so clean. The acreage under beet 
showed the marked increase of 30 per cent, over that of 1928, or a total of 
232,000 acres, and was the largest on record. The sugar content has also been 
high, averaging about 18 per cent., while the yield per acre of washed and 
topped roots is likely to be about 8 tons or much the same as last year, and the 
total production of roots will be in the neighbourhood of 1,860,000 tons. 

For the coming season farmers have contracted with the factories to 
grow 315,000 acres, or an increase of 83,000 acres. In view of the fact that 
the present subsidy of 13s. per cwt. less 5s. IQd. excise duty will be further 
reduced after next year to 6s. fid. less excise duty for the final throe years of the 
ji subsidy period, this increase in acreage may be considered gratifying, and 
confirms the view that tlie farmers are finding the beet crop one of outstanding 
^ merit in these days of depressed agricultural conditions. The factories will 
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indeed be more or less pressed to their full capaeity, which will assist them in 
working on the most economical basis they are capable of. But under the 
influence of the Tate & Lyim regime in tliis country, there is an increased 
tendency to abandon white sugar production and be content with the pro- 
duction of raws. In any case, there seems no inducement at the moment to 
embark on the construction of additional factories, although the available beet 
areas in the country are by no means yet suppled with the minimum number of 
factories that could be economically fed. 

American Sugar Periodical Amalgamations. 

A development of some interest in the sugar world is the amalgamation 
of the three leading U.S. sugar periodicals into one publication. It may have 
been questioned whether there was ever room for so many, but it seems 
evident that since sugar prices dropped some seasons ago to an unremunera- 
tive low level, the incentive to carry on three rival publications has grad \ially 
lessened. The death some years back of Mr. Dymond, the proprietor of the 
Louisiana Planter, left that paper in the hands of his daughter, Miss Dymond, 
who carried on the publication till this summer, but then sold the paper to 
Mr. liussEiiL Palmeb, a New York publisher of technical })eriodicals. Mr. 
Palmeb, it appears, was also offered and purchased the monthly. Sugar, and 
amalgamated the two papers from the November issue of Sugar, retaining the 
latter title as the continuing one. Not content with this acquisition of two of 
the sugar })ublications, we now learn that Mr, Palmer made an offer for 
Facts about Sugar, and the proprietors of that journal (which, it turns out. 
was not anindepondont organ but the property of the U.S. Beet Sugar Associ<i- 
tion) would a])pear to have accepted, for it is amiouuced that from January 1st 
Facts about Sugar will absorb the other two jiapers and be published from the 
address hitherto associated with Sugar, 

Some of the facts of the case have come out in the course of investigations 
by a Committee of the United States Senate into the extent of propaganda 
operations in the States, in connexion, wo assume, with the “ lobbying 
that has taken })lace in American political circles over the various clauses of 
the new Finance Bill. Our Paris contemporary, the Journal des Fabricants de 
Sucre, has taken the trouble to wade through the official ‘‘ Hearings before^ a 
Sub-Committee of the Committee on the Judiciary United States Senate,'’ 
of which some 1500 pages so far have been published, and finds mucli in them 
both entertaining and unedifying with regard to the operations and manipu- 
lations of various parties concerned with the sugar question in the U.S., 
including the Cuban sugar interests. Inter alia, the ramifications of certain 
periodicals came up for examination. The Journal in its last issue remarks : 
“ We notice, for instance, that it was admitted that . . . Facts about Sugar 
is nob and never has been an independent paper, being the property of one 
of the aliases of the United States Sugar producers, that it has always been 
conducted at a considerable loss, and that very large sums indeed had to 
be provided by those interested, both beet and cane, in the United States and 
its overseas possessions.” If this is the case, then it seems a not unfair 
inference that the sponsors of this paper which must have served them pretty 
well have latterly thought that the cost of subsidizing it was proving on 
excessive drain on their resources and that the limelight thrown on the case 
by the Senate enquiry was some inducement to curtail the outlay hitherto 
accorded it. Anyhow, the Beet Sugar Association would appear to have 
thought the present opportunity afforded them of disposing of tlie paper too 
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good to be lost, so the latter has changed hands and absorbed the other two 
sugar publications under a new proprietary. It will be interesting to see on 
what lines the new publication will develop, for it seems a foregone conclusion 
that if it is to be made to pay, and is not subsidized as hitherto, certain 
characteristic features on its news side will need to be curtailed. Each of the 
three publications now merged had its own special line, and which of these are 
retained will probably depend on the degree to which the new combined paper 
is to maintain an independent character. 

West Indian Sugar Crop Reports. 

The following is the gist of Barclay’s Bank Reports on the British West 
Indies during the three months ending November. Barbados , — Weather 
conditions on the whole have been seasonable during the quarter, with 
Irequent showers. The new sugar crop is making satisfactory growth and 
presents a vigorous and healthy appearance. An output of approximately 
HO, 000 tons of sugar is estimated for next season by the Department of 
Agriculture. Trade which is usually slack during this period has, this year, 
been exceptionally dull, mainly as a result of the poor return obtained for 
the last sugar crop and the unfavourable market outlook for the next. 
Trinidad , — Excellent weather conditions have been experienced hero during 
the quarter, and the young canes have been progressing favourably. In 
some districts appreciable damage has been done to the canes by the fii'st 
and second broods of the froghopper pest, but elsewhere the infestation has 
not been serious. Exjiiorts of sugar for the year to August 31st last con- 
stitute a record at 80,561 tons, com})ared with 72,678 tons and 39,962 
tons during the corresponding periods in 1927-28 and 1926-27 respectively. 
Jamaica , — During the period under review this island, generally, has been 
favoureil with excellent rains which should prove very beneficial to the crops. 
The canes are reported to bo looking w’ell and the yield of the new sugar crop, 
the reaping of which is now due. is expected to Ix) up to the average. Jamaican 
sugar planteis have shown great interest in the visit of the West Indian Sugar 
Commission. Leeward Islands — The rainfall in Antigua and St. Kitts during 
the three months has been inadei|uate and tlie sugar canes, earlier 

benefited from the August rains and were in healthy condition, have latterly 
shown signs of suffering from the continued hot and dry weather. Otherwise, 
the prospects for next crop seem favourable. British Giiiana . — The yield 
of the end of the year crop now reaping is rojiorted to be very good and 
original estimates are likely to be exceeded. The weather of late lias been 
seasonable, having been hot and very dry. 

Over-Production Remedies. 

Dr. W, E. Cross, Director of Tucumaii Experimental Station, Aigentina, 
writes sensibly of the sugar situation. Limitation schemes in nearly all 
cases have failed, because of insufficient co-operation, but other more rational 
means are possible. A super-production crisis will solve itself, firstly, because 
owing to low prices business will become impossible for the less economicaJly 
run concerns, these being forced to stop manufacture. At such a time as the 
present it behoves factories to increase their general efficiency, and lower their 
costs of production by exercising more control, stricter superintendence of 
manufacture, and better general management, not to out down their staffs, 
and employ lower salaried, less efficient men. Secondly, super-production will 
tend to cure itself, because when the product is cheap more will be consumed. 
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But further than this, there is not a country where by suitable “ campaigns ” 
the consumption of sugar could not be increased, campaigns consisting not 
only of paid advertisements, but also of the distribution of interesting items of 
information on the value of sugar. Manufacturers of products, as jams, 
sweets, etc., using sugar largely, should likevtise take part in such propaganda* 
Then an important matter is to increase new industrial uses for sugar, as 
suggested by M. A. Vivien, viz., as a preservative, instead of salt, for making 
pure lime from dolomite, for obtaining pure zinc carbonate from impure 
calamines, for the production of acetic, lactic, formic, citric, tartaric and other 
acids, as well as other organic materials, and in other direct ways. Much 
might be done in this direction, concludes Dr. Cross. 

Argentine Production Decreasing. 

According to the Monthly Review of the Bank of London & South America , 
the Argentine sugar crop of 1929, the reaping of which ended last Octobei\ 
shows a considerable reduction as compared with that of 1928. the total 
quantity of sugar produced being round about 327,000 tons, as compared 
with 376,000 tons in 1928. Assuming that consumption is up to the 1928 
figure of 360,000 tons— and in all probability it will actually exceed it — it is 
possible that the position as regards the local market will improve, though 
the November quotations of $3*io paper per 10 kilos on wagon at the mill for 
moist granulated, and S3- 70 for refined (pil^) are decidedly low. But taking 
the long view, there is good reason to expect that in course of time the diffi- 
culties of the past three years will be removed. According to the estimates of 
Messrs. E Tomquist & Co., Ltd., exports for the coming year are expected 
to be about 23,000 tons, and taking the stocks on hand at the beginning of 
June as 233,000 tons there will be something like 630,000 tons available for 
home consumption. This estimate reckons tlie internal consumption for 
1929-30 at 360,000 tons, which means that there will be a balance of 170,000 
tons to be carried forward to 1930-31. 


Kidderminsteb Beet Factoby. — Kidderminster Factory is dealing with a 
record crop of beet this season from some seven counties, includiug the more distant 
Oxfordshire. It has now nearly reached the 14,000 acreage figure wliich corresponds 
to the existing capacity of the plant. 


SuGAB IN Alberta. — The expansion of the sugar beet industry in southern 
Alberta, Canada, is such that it is likely that a second factory will be erected before 
very long. In 1929 the crop of beets was 20,000 tons more than in any other year 
since the industry started five years ago, and the 1930 crop may prove more than the 
existing factory at Raymond can handle. 

Formosan Cost Figures. — The Japan Sugar Trade Review gives the following 
figures for the cost of production of Formosan sugar, which includes raw material, 
expenses of material, cost of manufacture, seilingexpenses, and management expenses: 
1926-27, 12 06 Yen per picul ; 1927-28, 9-88 Yen; 1928-29, 9-36 Yen; 1929-30, 9-16 
Yon ; 1930-31. 8-60 Yen. The last two years ore estimates. 

Sugar Federation’s New Chairman. — The Sugar Federation of the British 
Empire, the body which comprises the associations of cane sugar producers through- 
out the Empire (namely Australia, South Africa, Mauritius, India, British Guiana 
and the West Indian Islands), the British Refiners’ Association, the Canadian 
Refineries and the British Empire Sugar Machinery Manufacturers' Association 
(and was originally the Sugar Section of the British Enmire Producers’ Organization) 
at its December meeting unanimously elected the Et. Hon, L. S. Amery, M.P., as its 
Chairman for 1930. 

29 , 421 . 
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Tate & Lyle Ltd. 

Annual Report and Meeting. 


The net profits of Talk & Lyle Ltd. for the year ending September 30th 
last showed an increase of £161,730 over the previous year at £886,682, 
After allocations to various reserves a dividend is paid on the ordinary shares 
of 16 per cent., as against 12 per cent, for the previous year, and £59,417 is 
carried forward. The following table, published by the Financial Times, 
gives the financial results for the past three years. 



Sept., 1927. 

Sept., 1928. 

Sept., 1929. 

Net profit 

£429,666 

. . £724,862 

. . £886,682 

To reserves 

100,000 

260,000 

300,000 

Pref. dividend 

71,600 

71,600 

71,600 

Ord. dividend 

8% 

• • 12% 

• • 16% 

Forward 

£45,223 

£41,136 

£69,417 

Issued capital 

4,412,000 

. . 4,412,000 

. . 4,412,000 

Debenture stock 

600,000 

500,000 

600,000 

Creditors 

772,108 

.. 1,065,916 

832,217 

Bank Loans 

2,265,000 

. . 2,046,000 

. . 3,210,000 

Reserves 

1,392,363 

. . 1,726,233 

. . 1,946,838 

Fixed Assets 

4,602,219 

.. 4,618,846 

. . 6,344,754 

Investments 

2,630,219 

. . 2,703,799 

.. ♦1,854,413 

Stocks 

1,535,519 

. . 1,649,902 

.. 2,619,111 

Debtors 

843,614 

.. 1,042,390 

.. 1,510,614 

Balance Sheet Total .... 

9,660,670 

.. 10,09.5,826 

.. 11,366,366 


At the annual meetmg the President (Sir E. W. Tate Bart.) outlined 
the progress the refining industry in this country has achieved since the 
Budget of 1928. During the 17 months following that Budget the industry 
has been able to expand to such a degree that it can now not only take care 
of the whole of the country’s present requirement of refined sugar without the 
need to import any foreign refined, but there also exists a considerable margin 
of reserve to provide for any increase in consumption. Altogether, 1,300,000 
tons more raw sugar has been imported for refining purposes during that 17 
months, as compared with the corresponding 17 months’ imports prior to the 
1928 Budget ; of this, the beet factories have accounted for 250,000 tons. 

The increased turnover achieved and the uninterrupted working of the 
refineries has naturally resulted in costs of production being lowered, and 
Sir Ernest Tate claimed that the consumer had benefited not only in the 
Budget reduction but in the lowered cost of production ; for whereas the 
world’s market price of sugar had declined 4s. 3d. since April 1928, the refined 
selling price had been lowered by 6s. IJd. per cwt. Tate & Lyle’s profits 
are reckoned to represent considerably less than one-tenth of a peimy per lb. 
on the sugar they produce. Meauw^hile foreign refined sugar has been practi- 
cally driven out of this country. 

Sir Ernest Tate added that there was an iiK^roase in the number of beet 
factories at home turning out raw sugar only. There have been latterly four 
producing wholly raws, and in addition Felstead and Wissington are follow'ing 
suit, and Tate & Lyle have contracted to take the output of all six of these 
factories this season. As regards the other refineries, he mentioned that 
since the firm had taken over Messrs. Walker’s refinery at Greenock it had 
been running to full capacity and showed satisfactory results on the year’s 
working. Then there was the purchase of the Fairrie refinery at Liverpool, 
which was now being run in conjunction with the existing Liverpool Tate & 
Lyle refineries and with satisfactory results also. 


•Including Government securities, etc., £1,274,006. 
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The Sugar Industry in BranrI during 1929. 

By Pr. FRUPBRXOO W. ITBBIBB. 

In the northern States of Brazil the sugar campaign finished with the 
beginning of September, but the States of Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes and 
S. Paulo, just to mention the most important of the southern States, con- 
tinued working and probably would not finish their milling before end of 
November, According to all probabilities the raw output of this year will be 
one of the greatest ever seen, being for Pernambuco about 5,500,000 bags of 
60 kgs., for S. Paulo 1,600,000 bags, for Rio de Janeiro 1,200,000 and for 
Sergipe (the most important of the smaller producers) 800,000 bags. In 
detail the accompanying table gives all official data up to this moment 
available about area planted, mills run. and output delivered. 

Table I. — Geoobaphical Distribution of Cane Plantation and Sugar 


Production in Brazil. 

Total Industrially 

Number of Acres Cane Sugar in thesi} mills 

State C'ane planted i produced mills Sugar produced 

planters Tons runs Tons (2000 lbs.) 

Alagoas 1386 .. 79,900 .. 1.960,000 .. 6—9.. ? 

Bahia 6694 . . 64,700 . . ? . . 24— 6 . . 16,000 

Minas Geraes 22,782 . . 313,000 . . 2,935,000 . . 3— 2 . . 22,000 

Pernambuco 3966 ..128,000 .. 4,480,000 .. 62— 3 .. 330,000 

Rio de Janeiro 6637 .. 44,400 .. 876,000 .. 36— 5 .. 72,000 

S. Paulo 9765 .. 117,6(K> .. 4,358,000 .. 16— 2 .. 96,000 

Sergipe 626 . . 109,000 . . 4,080,000 . . 6—51 . . 48,000 

Other States T . . 232,000 . . ? . . 38— 0 . . 16,000 

more than more than 18J — 78 more than 

Totals 62,000 . . 1,088,600. . 18,689,000 . . 269 . . 699,000 


The weather conditions throughout the sugar districts have boon 
exceedingly favourable this year, especially during the maturing period when 
cane needs plenty of sun and well distributed moisture. Since tlie area of 
cane planted has not been increased more than 2iper cent, compared with that 
planted in 1927, the actual surplus of production is due to higher yields of the 
cano varieties ; slowly but unceasingly the majority of the ])lanters have (*on.o 
to realise that tho varieties of cane used up to now, and which are unselected, 
must be replaced by selected varieties. Among such special varieties those 
recommended by the East Java Experimental Station outstand — in Brazil 
as elsewhere called POJ canes. According to tho best information available, 
the acreage covered by the more important cane varieties is given in percentage 
in the following table, showing the ratio of the same varieties in 1926 for 
comparison. 

The principal reason for the introduction of Java cano is its immunity 
from most of the diseases common in Brazilian, sugar plantations — mosaic, 
gummosis, red rot, top rot, bark rust, and some other pests — ^but compared 
with the old varieties (among which are some handed down since the sugar 
industry became the principal means of livelihood among the early colonists) 
the Java cane is more resistant against cold nights, which is very important 
for the central highlands of S. Paulo ; it has a shorter vegetative period, 
lives three to four times longer, but is thinner and harder than the other 
varieties, thus needing 16-26 per cent, more labour for cutting. This is the 
main reason why many planters still refuse to grow it to a greater extent. 
Actually about 46 per cent, of all plantations are infected with one or another 
of the diseases mentioned above, half of all can e bei ng totally lost. 

1 Hound flgurea ; exact ones not available. 

8 1st figure : Complete mills ; 2nd : not eomplete mills. 
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Table II. — ^Affboximatb Aobeaue ouvsbed by some Cane Vabieties, peb cent. 

IfAIOSB OP STATES OF BKAZIL 


Kaub ov Cane 

A1. 

MG. 

Po. 

RJ. 

SP. 


Other States 1 

Ppeta 

1925 

36 

.. 25 .. 

30 .. 

30 .. 

36 . 

. 60 . 

. predominant 


1929 

36 

.. 22 .. 

26 .. 

30 .. 

26 . 

. 50 . 

predominant 

Rosa 

1925 

20 

.. 10 .. 

16 .. 

25 .. 

22 . 

. 10 . 

very frequent 


1929 

20 

.. 10 .. 

13 .. 

22 .. 

15 . 

. 10 . 

very frequent 

Biscada 

1925 

20 

20 .. 

25 .. 

5 .. 

7 . 

. 20 . 

rarer 


1929 

? 

.. 10 .. 

17 .. 

6 .. 

4 . 

. 20 . 

? 

Sem Pelo 

1926 

? 

.. 8 .. 

10 .. 

? .. 

16 . 

. T . 

T 


1929 . 

? 

.. 10 .. 

10 .. 

? .. 

12 . 

. ? . 

? 

Cayanna 

1926 . 


.. 10 .. 

5 .. 

26 .. 

? . 

. 20 . 

very seldom 


1929 . 

20 

.. 6 .. 

6 .. 

15 .. 

y 

. 15 . 

decreasing 

PO«T Cane 

1926 . 

? 

.. 10 .. 

6 .. 

6 .. 

10 . 

. — . 

occasionally 


1929 . 


.. 13 .. 

8 .. 

? .. 

14 . 

? 

. increasing 


Although a great amount of theoretical work has been done to discover the 
intrinsic causes of these diseases, only a very few convincing facts have been 
elucidated ; it seems that on granitic -gneissic soils any of these diseases 
spreads more easily than on the diabasic soils of younger geological periods ; 
whether the greater amount of assimilable mineral constituents of these 
soils is rosi)onsiblo for it, is as yet an open question. 

As there is no legal means to compel the farmer to destroy his infected 
plantations, and as, generally, the infected cane is left on the root, it may be 
anticipated that certain of these diseases will never disappear in Brazil. 

Ilowevei’, the fact that mechanical soil cultivation is finding its way into 
the sugar fields (very slowly, to say the least) is also res])onsible for the greater 
output per acre. But rnamu'ing is still something of a novelty to most of the 
planters, although exhaustive missionary work is done by the agricultural 
departments of the States and the ITnion, 

The technical ecjuipment in more than 90 ])or cent, of the mills remains 
on almost the same basis as a century ago. Only some eighteen or so mills 
can be styled completely moderi*^ where generation of heat from the fuel, the 
efficient operation of the crushing plant, the clarification of tli« raw juice, the 
study of the thermal balance in heating, evaporation, crystallization, and 
insulation against radiation losses, are given due attention. All other mills 
on a close survey show an ov’^erall thermal efficiency of not more than 25 per 
cent. The available heat from the baga.sse is far from sulficieritly explored, 
since air-preheaters, economizers, and superheaters arc very seldom yot to be 
found, and since almost 85 per cent, of all steam engines run at jiressmos not 
above 150 lbs. which involves the use of lines of steam piihng of great diam- 
eter with the unavoidable coriaequem^e of great heat losses. Since there are 
actually 269 mills running — 181 complete ones and 78 not complete, i.e. 
without multiple evaporators, an import^ value for 1928 of not more than 
£11,000 for sugar machinery and mill equipment shows the stagnant state of 
technical development, even if we suppose a big amount of machinery to be 
furnished by indigenous makers, mostly at Rio, S. Paulo, and Recife, 

As far as statistics show, the countries exporting sugar machinery to 
Brazil are as follows : United States, Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands, 
Czeoho -Slovakia, and other countries ; a wide field for business offers itself 
both in m achi nery a nd in chemicals for the different stages of sugar making. 

1 Abbreviations mean : Aiagoas, Minas Geraes, Peroaiiibucu, Rio de Jaueirti, S. l^aulo, Sergipe. 

The balances to 100 per cent, are made up by different varieties of cane, such as Tatjuara, Manteiga, 
Duqueza, Canninha, Elephanto and others. 
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The old-style production method is the cardinal point of the sugar 
problem in Brazib since it governs the exorbitantly high cost of the conmocbty 
for the native consumer. Figuring production costs in Cuba mills as being 100, 
that for S. Paulo mills is equal to 222, that for Pernfiunbuco 210, and that for 
the best sugar mills in the State of Rio 234. Brazilian sugar being generally 
inferior in preparation to Cuba, Java and Philippine sugars, any competition 
in foreign markets at a positive profit is precluded, and the only way out of 
this critical position for the Brazilian j)roducer was, up to a short time ago, to 
look for help from Government in the form of official protection such as 
has been organized for Coffee. But the detrimental consequences already 
experienced with that unsound and artificial protection indicate what will 
happen if a commodity like sugar, which cannot easily be kept in stock for 
many months, should be protected in this way. Undoubtedly the inland 
consumption could be increased considerably, but only if prices decrease 
sufficiently ; then also, the industries which use sugar as raw material would be 
induced to increase. Tlie Government of Pernambuco strongly advocates 
the abandoning of all plantations of low output, the application of a certain 
amount of cane as food for cattle, and the most strictly enforced prohibition of 
any new plantations. But since farm crops cannot be readily re-created when 
once abandoned and since the Brazilian farmer loses confidence in his activities 
when he is interfered with by limitations and prohibitions, this policy seems 
wrong. The Federal Agricultural Department tries to interest the sugar mills 
in the larger application of spirit as a substitute for gasoline in motors, hoping 
to put to use in this way a great amount of inferior cane. Certainly much 
money which goes abroad for purchases of liquid fuel would be free for other 
purposes, but many technical improvements have yot to be made before spirit 
can be employed satisfactorily as a substitute for gasoline. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that American industrials are seriously 
considering the manufacture of building-board from prepared bagasse in 
several places in Brazil. This industry certainly would do away with a great 
quantity of inferior cane, but would on the other side increase the production 
cost for sugar, since the bagasse used industrially has to be replaced by other 
fuel of higher price to run the mills. 

Due to speculative manoeuvres directed by a S. Paulo sugar industrialist, 
the inland prices for 1st Crystals have fluctuated between £1. 15s. Od. anti 
£1. 18s. 6d. per bag of 60 kilos f.o.b, S. Paulo, and between £1. 11s. Od. and 
£1. 12s. Od. f.o.b. Recife. The exportation from June to November, 1929, 
amounted to 219,658 bags, the average prices being ; 1st Crystals £1. Is. 6d., 
Gran-fina £1. lOs, 3d., “ Demerara ” 19s. 8d. per bag. Alcohol was sold at 
2’4d. per litre f.o.b. Recife or Santos or Rio. 

Fiji Sugar at Greenock. — ^What is said to be the first cargo of raw sugar to 
reach Greenock from the Fiji Islands was landed at the beg inning of December, and 
consisted of 7600 tons. 

Alcohol Production in Argentina. — According to the Report of the Btmk 
of London & South America, the production of alcohol in Tucuman to September 
30ih last wm 12 million litres. The sugar mills have considerable stocks in hand, and 
fiscal deposits are replete. The current price is 8 cents paper per litre, without duties, 
but for the time being there is only moderate demand. 


Maxwell Crusher-Shredders. — We learn that Messrs. Stork & Co., of Hengelo, 
Holland, who were recently granted a hcence for the manufacture of the Maxwell 
patent shredder, have secured the order for a 36in. x 84 in. Maxwell cruGher-shredder 
which will operate this coining season at a.f. Tjomal, Java. We understand that the 
milling plant of this factory is of the largest size in that island, 
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UtilizatioA of Certain Nitrogen Compounds by 
the Sugar Cane.* 

By 3. H. PARDO, U,A.. M.So.. Dip.Asr.So. 


I. — Intboduction. 

During the early days of scientific research, the importance of nitrogen 
as on essential plant food constituent bocaroe apparent. It is only in recent 
times, however, that we have learned about tlie forms in which nitrogen may 
be assimilated by plants. Thus, it has been found that plants may absorb 
nitrogen, not only as nitrates, but also in the form of ammonium compounds 
such as urea and other amides, amino acids, otc.^ ^ ® But our knowledge of 
the whole subject is not quite definite, as one may' judge by the statements 
made on this matter by authorities such as Sir A. D. Ha.ll. Hatx, while 
admitting that, under conditions when nitrification is slowed down or at a 
standstill, “ the higher plants doubtless take in the nitrogen they require as 
ammonia yet states that “ if ammonium salts are to feed the plants they 
must be nitrified.”* 

It has, however, been demonstrated that some plants are not as well 
adapted to ammonium as to nitrate assimilation.* Thus, some plants are 
only capable of taking their nitrogen as nitrates ; while in others, the age of 
the plant seems to have a marked influence on the plant’s capacity for 
ammonium assimilation. 

Bearing in mind these facts, on investigation was carried out by the 
author with the view of determining the following points, namely : — 

(1) Whether the sugar cane is capable of obtaining its nitrogen require- 
ments from compounds other than nitrates. 

(2) If so, what w^ill be their effects on the plants, as compared with nitrate 
nitrogen. 

II. — PjaOCEDUBE . 

Investigations such the present can obviously only be carried out by 
growing the plants under culture conditions ; that is, in a medium where the 
disturbing influences of chemical and micro-organic activities are absent. 
For the present experiment, the water-culture method was adopted in pre- 
ference to the sand-culture, as the former also gives the opportunity of 
checking the reaction of the solutions used. 

The plajit material for the culture work was obtained as follows : healthy 
sugar cane stalks were cut into pieces at the internodes, in such a way that 
each piece contained one bud or “ eye.” All those seed pieces were then 
allowed to germinate in a moisture-chamber. After one week, 18 of the best 
were selected for the experiment ; these belonging to the varieties US 1679 
and C 10. 

Each plant was hung from a cork pad which had a hole in the centre, then 
placed in an 800 c.c. beaker, measured and numbered (from 1 to 18j. In 
order to give them a preliminary start, all plants were kept on distilled water 
for a week, then their respective nutrient solutions w’^ere given to them ; two 
plants being allotted to each treatment. 

The nutrient solutions were mad© of a “ basal ” solution, which was the 
same for all plants includinc: the controls, and of a “ nitrogen ” solution, of 

This paper is an abstract of a thesis submitted by the author to the Eiieulty of Louisiana 
State Uuivoruty in June, 1027. 

1 Lawbs and Gubeet ; Jour, Roy, Ayr, Soc,, 1816, xii, 1-40. 

2 Dbthkb, W. and Mork, S. A. ; ** Practical Plant Phy^ology, 1898. 

5 Grsbn, R., ** Vegetable Physiology,** 1900, 

^ Hall, a. D. : ** Fertilizers and Manures,’* p, 221, 1920. 

Hall, A. D, : ** The Soil,” p. 67, 1920. 
e Goodalk, G. L. : ” Phydolo^cal Botany,’* Vol. 11. 
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which the controls were deprived. As shown in the table below, basal solu- 
tions comprised all the elements essential to plant growth with the exception of 
nitrogen ; while the nitrogen solutions were made of more or less the same 
weight of that element, but in different forms. The mixture of basal and 
nitrogenous solutions was diluted to 1000 c.c. with distilled water, and then 
given to the plants. Nutrient solutions were prepared fresh in this form 
every five days, during the whole run of the culture work. 

Table I. 

Btisic Nutrients, 

Calcium Phosphate [CaH 4 (P 04 ) 2 ] with 0‘0010 grms. of it in solution. 
Magnesium Sulphate (MgS 04 . 7 Hj| 0 ) „ 0*0008 grms. „ „ 

Potassium Sulphate (K 2 SO 4 ) „ 0*0020 grms. „ „ 

Ferric Chloride (FeCla.OHjO) „ 0*0000004 grms. „ 

Total ; 31 c.c. of basic nutrients, per litre of nutrient solution. 


Nitrogenous Solutions, 

Plant Nos. 


• 1 , 

2 , 


Controls (no nitrogen) 



3, 

4. 

10 c.c. 

Sodium Nitrate (NaNOj) 

with 

0*001123 grms. of it. 

• 6 , 

6 . 

10 c.c. 

Sodium Nitrite (NaNOj) 

ff 

0*001284 

7, 

8 . 

10 c.c. 

Ammonium Carbonate [(NH 4 ) 2 .C 02 ] 

fp 

0-001072 „ 

•9, 

10 . 

10 c.c. 

Urea [CO(NH,)j] 

»» 

0*001120 „ 

11 , 

12 , 

60 c.c. 

Alanine [CH,.CH(NH 2 )COOH] . . 


0*001125 „ 

•13, 

14. 

60 c.c. 

LeuciTie[(CH 3 ) 2 .CH.CH 2 .CHNH 2 .COOH] 

0*000867 

•16, 

16. 

60 c.c. 

Aspartic Acid (HOOC.CH 2 .CHNH 2 .COOH) 

0*001127 „ 

•17, 

18. 

60 c.c. 

Guanidine [(NH 2 ) 2 -i-^‘NH]. 

ff 

0*001360 „ 


Most of the nitrogenous solutions used in the experiment were made of 
compounds which are representatives of the various phases of the nitrogen 
cycle in the soil. Thus urea, a waste product of animal metabolism, is 
readily hydrolized in the soil into ammonium carbonate. Hie latter is 
known to be attacked by the “ nitrosomonas ” organisms and changed into 
nitrites, which in turn are transformed by the “ nitrobacter *’ into nitrates. 
The amino acids, leucine, and alanine are tyi-iical products of the ultimate 
decomposition of proteins, and aspartic acid, the eliiof constituent of the 
nitrogenous content of the sugar cane. Three of these amino acids have been 
selected, because of the evidence that only some of them are beneficial 
to plant growth. As to guanidine, this com])ound was included in the test, 
in order to study the amount of resistance of the sugar cane to its toxicity. 

At every change of solutions, colorimetric determinations were made of 
the pH, of the new and used solutions, as well as measurements of the height 
of the growing plants, and the number and length of their leaves. These 
determinations were supplemented by notes on general appearance, and 
photographs at the start and completion of the culture work. 

After twenty days of growth in the nutrient solutions, practically all 
plants had developed their shoot roots and, as it was noticeable that the cane 
plants had so far obtained their nutrients from the seed pieces rather than 
from the solutions, it became necessary to separate the shoots from the seed- 
pieces, in such a way that their roots were uninjured. 

At forty days, miavoidable troubles compelled us to stop the culture 
work on the plants that were feeding on amino acids and guanidine. These 
plants were then measured, photographed, weighed, dried, and analysed for 
total nitrogen by the Kjeldhal method. 

of the US 1679 yariety. 

U 


10 c.c. 
10 c.c. 
10 c.c. 
1 c.c. 
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The remaining plants were kept for a fortnight longer and then treated 
as the previous ones. Therefore, they were tested for eight weeks in the 
nutrient solutions and the total period, from the start of the germination to 
the conclusion of the experiment, was nearly ten weeks. 

Ohservations . — The only difficulties experienced with the preparation of 
the solutions were two, as follows. The very slight solubility of aspartic acid 
in distilled water : this was got over by the addition of a few c-c. of caustic 
soda, when it dissolved readily. The very high alkalinity of ammonium 
carbonate, which produced a precipitate : this precipitate re-dissolved 
after the solution had been in contact with tlie plant roots for a while ; but 
the high alkalinity of this solution prevented the assimilation of sufficient 
iron by the plants feeding on this compound, and they became chlorotic. 

The growth of fimgi in the amino acid solutions seriously interfered with 
the development of the plants on these compounds. In fact these solutions 
only remained clear for some hours, while the other nitrogen solutions proved 
at all times to be extraordinarily free from fungous infection. The quality 
and concentration of the basal solutions employed appeared to be entirely 
satisfactory to the s\igar cane. 

As to the general ajipearance of the plants during the culture work, it may 
be of interest to report the following. 

(1) Remarkable differences occurred, particularly in their root-systems ; 
these differences being cultural as well as varietal. Canes of the C 10 variety 
l)roved better adapted for culture work than the US 1679, owing to the tap- 
root character of their system, whkdi rendered them freer from the develoy^- 
ment of mycelia. In spite of the fact that all roots were protected from the 
effects of light, their colour varied from pure white to dark jiink. Urea had a 
marked effect m the early jiroduction of set roots, and yet the development of 
.shoot roots was considerably delayed until the seed-piece was cut off, then 
these roots developed at a remarkable speed, their colour being pure white. 

(2) In most cases, the lower leaves of the plants grew longer than the top 
ones, and often failed to dry out and fall as the [)lant grew; this being particu- 
larly the case with the controls. The leaf sheaths of jilaiits tl at fed on amino 
acids were abnormally large in proportion to the length of the leaf blade. It 
was also noticed that some plants were inclined to stool from very early age ; 
the sprouting buds being removed as soon as they appeared. 

The colorimetric determination of hydrogen -ion concentration of the 
different solutions was carried out as a matter of interest and the results 
are here recorded. 

Table II. 

Summary of Hydrogen4on Concmtratimi of Solutions, 

SolutlonB after 5 days" appli- 


Plant 

Source of 

Solutions when 

Solutions after 
5 days’ 

cation to the plants : 
at BcKinniug at End of 

Nob. 

Nitrogen. 

prepared. 

storage. 

of experiment. 

experiment 

1. 2. 

Controls 

. , ,pH 6-4 

,pH 6*4 

. .pH 6*4 

. ,pH 6*6 

3, 4. 

Sodium Nitrate . . 

6'4 

6*4 

6*4 

7*0 

5, 6. 

Sodium Nitrite . . 

6*2 

6*2 

6*2 

7*2 

7, 8. 

Ammonium Carbonate 8-0 

8-0 

8*0 

8*4 

9, 10. 

Urea 

6*4 

6*4 

7*0 

7*2 

11,12. 

Alanine 

6*2 

8*2 

7*2 

7*6 

13, 14. 

Leucine 

6*6 

7*8 

6*6 

6*6 

16, 16. 

Aspartic Acid . . 

6-8 

8*0 

8*2 

8*2 

17,18. 

Guanidine 

8-2 

8*2 

7*2 

7*2 

It is worth noting in the above table ; — 
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( 1 ) The slight acidity of most of the solutions xised. 

(2) The great increase in pH on storage of amino acids solutions, due to 
the action of fimgi (Nos. 11-18). 

(3) The action of plants towards bringing the pH of their solution to 
neutrality (by selective absorption) was particularly noted at the end of the 
experiment, as seen on plants Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 17, 18. 

(4) The action of fungi (towards alkalinity) combined with that of 
plants (towards neutrality) is best seen in Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14. 

(5) The high initial alkalinity of the ammonium carbonate solution, 
which the plants were unable to lower (Nos. 7 and 8). Incidentally, it is 
curious to obseive the great difference between the pH of this solution and 
that of its closely related compound, namely, urea. 

III. — Besults. 

Tlie results of the present investigation were judged on the basis of data 
obtained from various determinations carried out during and after the culture 
work. We cannot attempt to present in this paper a full report on them and 
we limit ourselves to a short account of each of the following items. 

(1) Development and rate of groioth. 

As previously stated, periodical determinations were made (every five 
days) of the “ height ” of the various plants ; using for this the distance from 
the base of the growing stem of each plant to the tip of its highest and longest 
fully developed leaf. Tlie average figures thus obtained of different pairs 
receiving the same treatment, when set out on a curve, led to interesting 
observations. The curves of development of plants which received inorganic 
nitrogen and urea (Nos. 3-10) were grouped separately from those receiving 
amino acids and guanidine (Nos. 11-18). 

Group 1. — Plants of the first named group showed a remarkable uniform- 
ity in height during the first two weeks of the water-culture work ; excepting 
those on nitrite which remained below the rest. After that period, the plants 
on urea and the controls showed a very great increase in height while the rest 
followed their regular course until the seed-pieces were cut off. After that 
operation, it was natural oo expect the stoppage of growth of the cane plants 
which could not assimilate the nitrogen of their solutions, and ha,d to rely 
entirely on the nitrogen stock of their seed-pieces. Such was the case, the 
controls ceased to grow as did the plants on ammonium carbonate, although 
in the latter other factors had a marked influence in causing this. Subse- 
quently, and up to a fortnight before the end of the experiment, many irregu- 
larities were noticed ; most plants showing a very severe, but temporary, 
reduction in their rate of growth, while the nitrite f)lants began to recover 
very rapidly. During the last period of the culture work, the majority 
showed a remarkable increase in height, with the result that, at the end, 
plants of this group could be classified in the following order : — 

(a) Those on nitrate, which were the highest. 

(6) Those on urea, which followed them closely. 

(c) Plants on nitrite, which had shown at the end an appreciable increase, 

(d) and (e) The controls and ammonium carbonate plants, which had 
altogether ceased to grow. 

Group II. — ^As to the other group, namely, the plants which received 
amino acids and guanidine, their development was very slow and well below 
that of the controls, being very similar to that of the nitrite plants in the other 
group. After the seed-pieces were cut off, the sets grown on the three amino 
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aoids» which had so far developed well together, took different courses ; the 
leucine and aspartic acid plants kept on growing, while those on alanine 
showed a definite reduction in rate of growth* l^en the culture work on 
these plants had to be stopped, they were standing in the following order. 

(a) The controls, which in spite of the fact that they had ceased to grow, 
were the highest. 

(b) and (c) The leucine and aspartic acid plants, of practically the same 
development, 

(d) Those which had alanine. 

(e) The guanidine plants, which showed by far the poorest growth of all 
the plants. 

The data on the “ rate of growth ” were obtained from the differences in 
height in consecutive periods, and graphs were plotted for the two groups. 
The determination of the “ rate of growth proved to be useful and interesting 
and both groups followed quite closely the same course. 

On the whole, there was a very sharp increase in the rate of growth during 
the first week of culture work, which was followed by an equally sharp drop 
till the 12th day, when this drop became less severe for one week. The 
reduction then again became accentuated till growth stopped altogether, 
Wlien this stage was reached, plants were separated from their seed-pieces 
and the graphs showed that the rate of growth went up again, but very steadily. 

(2) Total Leaf Length. 

The above determinations, having been basefl solely on the measure of 
height, ware obviously subject to many errors. Thus, plants of equal height 
showed considerable variations in the number and size of their leaves, varia- 
tions which could not be indicated in the height measurements. 

In order to represent the develo])ment of the plants with a liighor degree 
of accuracy, the measure of heiglit was supplemented b> what is here called 
their “ total leaf length.” This was determined by measuring the length 
of the blade of oacli leaf that was alive and fully developed in each plant, 
and by adding together the figures thus obtained from all the loaves belonging 
to the same jilant. 

The following table w’as prepared by taking the average ‘‘ total leaf 
length ” numbers of every pair of cane plants which were subjected to the 
same treatment. 

Table III. 


Average ** Total Leaf Lengths^ 

In centlmetrcB. As compared with control 

Nos. of days of growth: 45 60 55 45 50 55 

Controls 143*6 (5), . 19P0. . 202-5 (6). . 100*0. . 100*0. . 100*0 

Sodium Nitrate 186*0 (7). . 260*5. . 365*6 (8). . 128*9. . 136*8. . 180*9 

SodiumNitrite 139-6 (7). . 167*0. . 254*5 (8). . 97*2. . 108*3. . 126*2 

Ammonium Carbonate 115*6 (6). . 184*0. , 224*0 (7). . 80*5. . 96*3. . 110*0 

Urea 174*0 (6). . 237*6. . 303*0 (8).. 121*2.. 124*3.. 150*0 

Alanine 86*6 (6).. — .. — .. 60*2.. — .. — 

Leucine 133*0 (6).. — .. — .. 92*6.. — . — 

Aspartic Acid 125*6 (7).. — .. — ., 87*4.. — .. — 

Gucmidine 69*0 (4). . — . . — . . 48*8. . — . . — 


The brackets Indicate the number of developed and living leaves. 

Remarks on the above Table : — 

(a) Plants may stop increasing in lieight without ceasing their leaf 
development. Thus, the controls showed a slight increase in their total 
leaf length when they had ceased to develop in height. 
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(6) Gx*eat differences were observed in the height of plants which had 
practically the same leaf length ; such was the case with the plants on leucine 
and the controls, 

(c) The very remarkable growth of the nitrite plants in the last period 
was also reflected in the increase of their total leaf length. 

(3) Weights and Total Nitrogen Contents 

The dry and green weights and the total nitrogen content were deter- 
mined in each of the cane plants, at the conclusion of the water-culture work 
(the analyses were made on samples taken from the stem and leaves of each 
plant after they had been thoroughly mixed). The results are shown in the 
following Table, whore figures represent the averages of each pair of plants. 

Table IV. 

WplKhtH in Per Pfjr Cent. As i'omimred with coutrola, 

gnus. Cent. Nitrogen in Per Cent. 

l>rj’ Green Dry Dry Green Weights Nitrogen 
matter, matter, matter, matter, matter. Dry. Green. Dry. Green. 


Controls 1 557.. 7*187. . 20 26. . 0 1104 . 0 022370. . 100 0. . 100 0. . 100 0. . 100 0 

Sodium Nitrate 2*982 . 15 980. . 18*66. . 0*2296. . 0*042806. . 191 5. . 222*8. . 207*9. . 191*8 

Sodium Nitrite 1*875 . 9 577. . 19*57. . 0 2049. . 0 040072. . 120 2. . 13.8 2. . 179*1. . 186 8 

Ammonium Carbonate . . I 259. . 6 606. . 22*47. . 0*2828. . 0*064860. . 80*9. . 78 0 . 290*0. . 2.561 

Urea iJ'303. . 13 124. , 17*55. . 0 3514. . 0*063739. . 147*9. . 182*6. . 284*9. . 318*2 

Alanine 0 .565 . . 3 540. . 15*98. . 0 2642. . 0*042098. . .% 2. . 49*2. . 257*3. . 188*0 

Leucine 0*067 . 4*032. . 10*80. . 0'28(K). . 0*040937. . 42 8. 56 7. . 217*3. . 182*9 

Aspartic Acid 0 602.. 3 192. . 18 86. . 0 3388 . 0 064437 . 382 . 44*4. . 806*8. . 288*0 

Guanidine 0 533.. 2*579. . 20-58. . 0 2374. . 0 049900. . 34 2.. 35*9. . 210*5. . 223 0 


Observations, — {a) The comparison of the figures on green weights with 
the corresponding figures on “ total leaf length ** (Table 111) is particularly 
interesting, as it shows a close relationship, especially with the total leaf 
length figures at the end of the culture work. However, the comparison 
between the weights of alanine })lants and those on asfiartic acid was on 
exception, as the latter, while weighing less, were much better plants al- 
together. 

{b) The turgidity lacking in the controls, the chlorosis of ammonium 
carbonate plants and the toxicity in the guanidines have largely contributed 
towards these treatments having the three highest i)ercentage figures of dry 
matter content. While there are some striking differences in those per- 
centages, they are all below the averages found by other investigators on 
analysis of sugar cane stems and leaves^ (in all cases, over 25 per cent, dry 
matter in mature cane stalks), but in the early i:)eriod of growth a relatively 
high dry matter content can only bo attributed to conditions such as tliose 
found in tlie treatments above mentioned. 

(c) In coimexion with the subjects investigated, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to observe that the precentages of total nitrogen, on the basis of 
dry matter, of plants which received nitrogen as ammonium compounds, 
was always higher than those of plants which ha<l their nitrogen as nitrate or 
nitrite ; but in this case again, the highest figure, namely 0*35 per cent. N in 
urea, was below the average total nitrogen found by others in analysis of sugar 
canes grown under field conditions. For example, the percentage nitrogen 
in dry matter was estimated : — 
by Bbownb and Blouin* as 0*58 per cent, in stalks 

by Maxwell* as 0-20 per cent, to 0*69 per cent, in stalks and 0’62 per cent, in leaves ; 
by Agee and Halligan* as 0‘68 per cent, in stalks and 1*70 per cent, in leaves ; 

Tl)e unusual contlitions of growth found in culture work are undoubtedly 
the chief cause of suc h differences. 

1 A<JEB and Haxhcan : La Bull. 91. 

2 Bkownb and BIOTJIK, La ,E pi. Sta„ Bull. 91. 

5 MaxweMi ; B,S,P.A, EzpU Sta., Bull. 9, Agr. S. 

* AGEB and HAmoAN : La. Bsspt Sta,, Bull 91. 
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utilization of Certain Nitrogen Compounds by the Sugar Cane. 


(d) The figures in the Table prove that the high chlorosis suffered by 
plants treated with ammonium carbonate cannot be attributed to a lack of 
nitrogen in these plants. 

(e) The great differences found in the comparison of dry matter weights 
with their respective percentages of nitrogen content lead us to believe that a 
plant may assimilate a certain nitrogenous compound without deriving any^ 
benefit from the absorption of its nitrogen ; such being the case of the sugar 
canes which received alanine. 

(4) Summary of UeaulU and Discussion. 

{a) Controls. — Their nutrient solutions having been deprived of nitrogen, 
the control plants were suffering from nitrogen starvation at the conclusion 
of the culture work. This condition was noticeaV)le, not by any yellowing 
of the foliage, but by the lack of tingidity of the leaves, the presence of red 
spots in them, an excessive root development and the fact that the plants 
had stopped growing. The red spots were not due to any pathological cause, 
but wore a symptom of bad nutrition, also connected with the abnormal root 
development ; this condition having been observed by SmvE^ when doing 
culture work with other plants. 

(?>) Sodium Nitrate. —Plants which received their nitrogen as nitrate 
were the best as regards height, total leaf length, dry and green weights ; but 
their total nitrogen content was below that of plants which received ammonia- 
cal nitrogen. 

(c) Sodium Nitrite. — The results on this compound were not definite, 
because, on the one hand, it appeared beneficial to the sugar cane as judged by 
the figures on height, total leaf length, dry and green weights and total 
nitrogen content (all of which were superior to those of the controls) ; yet, 
on the other hand, the abnormally slow development of these plants during 
tlie major part of the test, their poor root system, the colour of their foliage 
(dark green excepting the growing leaves which were strong yellow) seemed 
to point to the possibility that a slow intoxication was occurring. Tn our 
-fipinion, the effects of sodium nitrite on the sugar cane may be dependent on 
the age of the plants (toxicity diminishing as the plant grows older), and the 
concentration of this compound in solution ; the latter being supported by 
Feheb and Itvan Vaoi’s evidence,* that inhibition due to sodium nitrite 
Appeared in plants when its quantity was from 1-2528 to 3*7200 grins, per 
litre of solution, the inhibitory effects being more marked in the roots than 
in the foliage of the plants. The same symptoms were observed in the jiresent 
investigation, although the strength of the nitrite solution was only of 
■0*6320 grms. per litre. 

(d) Ammonium Carbonate. — ^As previously mentioned, the plants fed on 
ammonium carbonate suffered from severe chlorosis ; this condition being 
associated with the high alkalinity of the solution and the corise(juent 
deprivation of the plants of most of the iron in their solution. 

Their figures on total nitrogen content proved that no nitrogen starvation 
was occurring, these figures being superior to those of the controls and the 
guanidine, nitrite and nitrate plants. They were just above the controls as 
regards total leaf length, and slightly inferior to them in height, dry and green 
weights ; they also had ceased to grow when the experiment was stopped. • 
In short, while it is evident that the sugar cane is able to assimilate nitrogen 
as ammonium carbonate, the benefits derived from its absorption have yel 
to be demonstrated. 

Stud^ of Physiol. Balan^* lW8ia. nes ~inb, 7. ~ 

’ and iTVAN Vagi : Biochem, 174. 
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(e) Urea , — The assimilation of this ammonium compound wets altogether 
most beneficial to the sugar cane. As regards height, total leaf length, dry 
and green weights, plants which received urea followed closely on those that 
had sodium nitrate ; while their total nitrogen content was the best of all the 
plants in the exj>eriment. 

(/) Gvx^nidme , — In spite of the fact that the total nitrogen content of the 
guanidine plants was higher than that of the controls, the very low figures 
in height, total leaf length, dry and green weights of these plants, as wall as 
their bad ajipearance, fully demonstrated the toxicity of this compound to 
the sugar cane. 

(g) Ammo Acids, — As already stated, plants on amino acids suffered most 
severely from the growth of fungi in their nutrient solutions. The fungi 
competed with them for the nutrients, with tlie consequence that their 
development was so affected as to put these })lants below the controls in 
regard to height, total leaf length, and dry and green weights. 

Nevertheless, the results of the total nitrogen content determination 
sJiowed, in all cases, figure3s which were Jiiglior than those of the controls, 
guanidine, sodium nitrite and sodium Jiitrato plants. Working on other 
plants, LATtmor has observed that amino atuds, on the whole, produced as 
good a devcJopniont, if not better, than the nitrates.^ 

Ho further slates that leucine and aspartic acid wer(3 beneficial to plants, 
while he was somewhat dfiubtful about alanine, it a[)parenfly being bene- 
ficial in low concentrations. The results of the present investigation did not 
agree completely with Lathrop’s report. Amino acids jnoduced a develo]»- 
inent in the sugar cane which was below that of the controls and, wlule leucine 
and aspartic acid proved beneficial to t he sugar cane, no profit was derh'tKl 
l)y the plant from alanine absorption. 

IV. — (rENJSRAl. CONCIATSXONS, 

The pi’Cvsent investigation has made it clear tliat the sugar cane is able U> 
obtain its nitrogen requirements from compounds other tiiau nitrates. WliiU^ 
the test failed to give a iloflnite answer as to the effect of nitrite nitrogen 
assimilation by the sugar cane, it gave ilefiiiite proofs of this plant's capacity 
for direct utilization of ammonium compounds as soiu'ces of nitrogen. 

It has also demonstrated the fact that, in case of aimnonium absorjUion, 
the total nitrogen content of the cane plants is well above that of ])lants which 
are fed on nitrates or nitntes ; and this leads us to the following deductions. 

(1) Tliat there is a greater assimilation of nitrogen by the sugar cane when 
this element is present in the form of ammonium compounds, than when 
it is given as nitrates ; the weight of nitrogen given biMiig e({ual in all cases. 

(2) That ammonium absorjitiou, in itself, leads to a great saving of 
energy by the plants ; an energy which may be applied for purposes such as 
growth, instead of being lost in the reduction of the nitrates absorbed for the 
building up of the plants’ own nitrogenous constituents. 

To the above may be added the advantages derived from aminoniacal 
fertilizers when the sugar cane is grown in such clayey soils as would be 
harmed by the use of nitrate, or in a soil where available potash is deficient. 
In the latter case it may be unable to obtain sufticient nitrogen in the form of 
nitrate, while its capacity for ammonium absorption may remain unaffected, as 
oliseiwed in other plants.* 

1 Lathkop, E. C. : Organic Nitrogen Compounds," Jour. Franklin Inst, 1917 (various papers). 

2 Geeiokk, W. F. : " Ou the Physiol. Balance of Nutr. Solns. Am, Jour, of Bot., ix, 180-182. 
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There are several factors, however, which limit the advantages resulting 
from the application of ammoniacal nitrogen to the sugar cane, as follows : — 

(а) The ammonium compounds may be temporarily unavailable to the 
plant ; or, if available, may produce toxicity (as guanidine) ; or no benefit may 
be derived from its absorption, as was the case with alanine. 

(б) The stage of development of the sugar cane may modify considerably 
its preferences of nitrogen compounds, as happens with certain other plants. 
Thus, it is known that young rice plants are not well able to derive their 
nitrogen from nitrates, but thrive very well on ammonium sulphate ; while 
older plants can do ec^ually well on both forms. In the present experiment, 
the culture work only covered a small period m the development of the sugar 
cane, an<i results liavo shown that, when the cane plant is yoimg, nitrate 
nitrogen gives a somewhat better development to the plant than arnrnonical 
nitrogen does in the form of urea ; yet much more nitrogen is absorbed by the 
sugar cane in the latter form, tht) effects of whi(‘h on the su])sequent develop- 
ment of the plant have yet to be investigated. 

(c) Under field eomlitions, the sugar cane has to compete wjth the 
organisms of th<3 soil as regards ammonium assimilation, and probably more 
severely iJuiii for nitrate alisorption. The result of this is that a higher 
amount of nitrogen in the form of ammonia may be required to produce the 
same tonnage of cane as is obtained from nitrates. Our experiments have 
sliowu, luiwevor, that the nutritiv^o value to the young cane plant of one unit 
of nitrog<*u as ammonia is superior to that of the sairie unit given in tlie form 
of nitrate. 


Note on the Lifting of Sugar Beet. 

By A. W. LINO. M-So- N D A.. Dip.Agric.. University of Bristol, 
and W R MUIR. University of Bristol. 

The investigations described below wore carried out in order to ascertain 
whether there was any increase iii the sugar eoutent of sugar beet if, after 
lifting the roots, they were left on the field, unlopiied, for a few days prior to 
tojiping and carting to the factory. It has been stated that if such a procedure 
is adopted, there is a transference of carbobyilrnte material from the wilting 
leaves to the roots. 

PlxPERIMKNTAL. 

iSeries A . — Five reqiresentativo samples of beet were lifted on October 
31st, 1920, topped and taken to the laboratory for dry matter and sucrose 
determinations. 

Series B , — Five roj)re.sentative samples were lifted on October 31st, 1929, 
from the same field as in Series A. The beets woi’e loft lying in the rows with 
their leaves and crowns attached until six days later (November Gtb, 1929), 
when they were topped and taken to the laboratory for analysis as above. 

Series (7. — Five representative samples were ploiighed out on October 
31st, 1929, and left untouched until November 6th, 1929, when they were 
pulled by hand and taken to the laboratory. It will be seen that the treat- 
ment of the beet in this series differed from that in Series ii,iii that the process 
of ploughing out only loosened the beet in the soil and broke ofX the tap root, 
whereas in the case of the beet in Series B the roots were pulled by hand from 
the soil, knocked together to remove adhering soil and left lying on top of the 
soil. The results obtained are contained in the tables below : — 
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Series A , — ^Beet lifted and topped October Slat^ 1929. Samples analysed for sucrose 
and dry matter contents the same day. 

Per Cent, ot Fresh, Boots. Per cent, of Dry Matter. 
Sample No. Dry Matter. Sucrose. Sucrose. 

1 23*39 .. 16*99 .. 72*61 

2 23*84 .. 17*25 .. 72*36 

3 23*39 .. 17*20 .. 78*62 

4 23*06 .. 16*86 .. 73*08 

6 23*91 .. 17*15 .. 71*71 

Average 23*60 .. 17*08 .. 72*63 

Seriee B, — Beet lifted and left untopped on ground on October 31st, 1929. Left on 
ground for six days and then analysed as above. 

Per Cent, of Fresh Boots. Per Cent, of Dry Matter. 
Sample No, Dry Matter. Sucrose. Sucrose. 

1 26*26 .. 18*36 .. 72*68 

2 26*27 .. 18*36 .. 72*63 

3 24*96 .. 18*35 .. 73*65 

4 26*16 .. 18*36 .. 72*97 

6 26*27 .. 18*36 .. 72*63 

Average 26*18 .. 18*36 .. 72*89 


Seriee C , — Beet ploughed up, but not pulled out of the soil and left un topped on 
October 3l8t, 1929. Left in this condition for six days and then analysed 
as above. 


Per Cent, of Fn*sh Koots. Per Cent of Dry Matter. 
Sample No. Dry Matter. Sucrose. Sucrose. 

1 26*86 .. 18*68 .. 71*86 

2 26*56 .. 18*46 .. 72*06 

3 26*86 .. 18*92 .. 73*18 

4 26*16 .. 19*33 .. 73*91 

6 26*92 .. 19*04 .. 73*47 

Average 26*87 .. 18*87 .. 72*90 


Observations on the Kesults. 

The following observations are made, but it must be borne in mind that 
the experiment was a preliminary one and that climatic conditions were excel- 
lent during the time that the beet stood in tho field, i.e., there was no lain or 
frost. 

(1) There is a definite increase in the dry matter and sucrose contents 
of the beet as the result of leaving them in the field a few days before carting. 

(2) There is a levelling up of the sucrose content of the beet when i)ullod 
out of the soil and left on tho field in rows for six days before carting and 
analysing (see Series B). 

(3) The percentage of sucrose in the dry matter is more or less constant 
under the three methods of treatment. 

Conclusions. 

Under favourable climatic conditions, beet that is pulled and left in the 
field untopped for a few days before carting and analysing appear to lose 
moisture, resulting in an increase in its dry matter content. This is also 
reflected in a higher sugar content per beet, but the weight of sugar per 
acre seems to remain about the same. The actual weight of material to be 
carted and handled would therefore be less, but it is doubtful whether this 
procedure is justified on account of the additional handling of the beet 
when they have to be pulled and left on the ground and then again handled 
at a later date for the purpose of topping and carting. 
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Cane versus Beet. 

A Comment by Mr. Wynne Sayer. 


In the September number of the Agricultural Journal of India there 
waa reproduced the summarj'^ of the League of Nations Enquiry on Sugar 
that appeared in our issue of last Jiuie. This related to Dr. Geerlios' 
Report on the Production of Cane Sugar, and the Opinion of the Beet Sugar 
Experts on their branch of the sugar industry. In our Indian contemporary 
there is added an interesting Note by Mr. Wynne Sayer which is reproduced 
below. 

He remarks at the outset that this account of the conference makes 
curious reading and shows how impossible it will be to produce any per- 
manent combination of beet and cane interests while things remain as 
they are. 

“ Dr. Prinsen Geerligs’ memorandum on the cane sugar world and its 
production costs, though in many places erring on the high side, has at once 
reduced the beet champions to calling evidence as regards the value of beet 
to general agricultiire. From a sugar basis no argument apparently exists. 
The whole position is one of extreme gravity. Cane keeps on reducing costs, 
increasing yields and improving factory technique, in short, behaving like a 
live indust ry . Beet in desperation, so far from even trying for any improve- 
ments, merely builds u]) a tariff wall and sits behind it. It then accuses cane 
of over-production. The sum total of the evidence given before the League 
can be condensed as follows : — The cane industry as symbolised by Java 
continues to reduce costs, increase yields and improve factory technique, 
while the beet industry, in its separate national units giving up all hope of 
being able to produce any further improvement in yield or reduction of costs, 
abandons the unequal fight and retires behind a tariff wall, calling itself 
a key industry or whatever name is most likely to bring it the protection it 
requires. It is to be noted that this protection is not to enable an industry 
to be built up ; it is to protect an industrj^ which before the war invaded India, 
and before whom Java even trod carefully. 

“ Tlie position of tlie United States beet crop imder those circumstances 
should be carefully watched. Here wo have the beet sugar industry really 
at close quarters with the largest cane and sugar producer — Cuba — ^while 
between them is wedged Louisiana, whose cane sugar industry is one of the 
most inefficient in the world. These are the three chickens upon which the 
LTnited States is brooding and she will have to hold a separate League of 
Nations enquiry on her own if she is to find a price for sugar which will 
satisfy all three and her own consumers, She has lent Cuba money to such 
an extent that she claims a substantial share in the sugar industry. She is 
propping up the crippled cane industry of Louisiana as an internal industry 
to be fostered for the sake of the farmer. Last but not least she is being 
urged to support home industries by raising a tariff wall against Cuba for the 
sake of the expansion of her own beet industry. Under such circumstances 
the action taken by the United States may well give a lead to the League 
enquiry. The fact that the American farmer does not like beet or any other 
crop he has got to do hand labour in, matters nothing. The fact that “ curly 
top limits expansion South equally is disregarded, but the final fact that 
any alteration of the immigration laws would extinguish the U.S.A. beet 
industry may possibly result in an alteration of present ideas, as virtually all 
the actual ffeld work is done by immigrants. 
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The facta in U.S.A. are equally true of Europe ; beet field costs will not 
come down, the increase in the staiuiard of living has seen to that. Factory 
improvements cannot cope with rise of costs elsewhere. Ooj) yields will not 
rise unless cultivation is of the highest class. Countries must face facts. 
They can keep their beet sugar industry as they keep their botanical gardens, 
but not as an open competitor in an ever expanding world industry.” 


steam Economy in the Operation of Sugar Factories.* 

By J. W. MONTGOMERY. 


In many cases miKdi more intelligent control could bo had if an analysis 
were made of the steam distribution, and where close control is needed, the 
cost of the necessary instrunients for the dotorminations required is negligible 
in com})arison with the results that can be secured. Even wlieii these arti 
not available, however, information wortli wdjile can be secured by means of a 
lew simple calculations. 

As an example, lot us assume : 1000 tons of cane })er day grinding 
capacity ; 13*5 fibre per cent, caiio ; 75 purity residual juice ; 1-5 ptilarization 
bagasse; 41 moisture in bagasse; 1 150 tons mixed juice; 13*5 Brix mixed 
juice; 11*5 jiolarization mixed juice; 85*2 jiiirity mixed juice; J3-3 Brix 
clarified juice; 86*2 purity clarified juice ; 2*5 per cent, press (‘ake' on cane ; 
and 4*5 per cent, available steam per 1 per cent, fibre in cane. 

Maceration Water, The steam rc(|uiro(l fo lieat 1000 tons of juice from 
85 to 212° F., asssuming the juice to have a specific heat of 0*9 and the lieating 
efficiency to be 95 per cent., w’ould be ; 


0-9 V 2,000,000 \ 127 
970-4 X 6^95 


247,970 lbs. F/A 212 K. 


The following table gives the steam reijuired to beat JOOO, 1150, and 
1200 tons of juice from initial temperatures of 85°, 90° and 95 ’K. 


Pounds op Steam F/A 212°F, 

Lbs Snvocl 

Tons .Tuice, 85'F. 9(>"r, 95*’F. S5-9.’>"F. 

1000 247,970 .. 238,200 .. 228,450 .. J9,5:>0 

1150 285,170 273,940 .. 262,710 .. 22,460 

1200 297,560 .. 2H5,85() .. 274,140 .. 23,420 


It is thus seen that them is a saving to be made in applying maiM^ration 
water as hot as is available. There are also the additional advantages of 
extra evaporation of moisture from the bagasse before it- reaches the furnaces, 
and. many believe, better extraction at the mill. 

As indicated in the table, the quantity of rna(*oration water used has a 
material effect on the steam consumption at the lieaters. If wo assume 
4*5 per cent, steam on cane i>er J per cent, fibre in eaiie, then from 1000 tons 
cane there would be available 1.215,000 lbs. steam. At a grinding rate of 
1000 tons cane y)or 24 hours, this would be 50,625 lbs. per hour. Since it 
requires 247,970 lbs, steam to beat 1000 tons juice from 85 to 212°F., and 
297,560 lbs. for 1200 tons, the extra steam required would be 49,590 lbs., or 
practically the amount generated during an hour, (lood admixture and 
care in avoiding large fluctuations in the appl.caton of maceration water 
would effect a substantial saving 

1 Abridged from Reports of the AssocioMm of Hawaiian Su{iar TechnohgUtSf 1920. 
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Presses , — The filter-press station is notorious for loss of heat, but not 
nnioh can be done to remedy the situation except the use of hot water and care 
in its use. WAiiTER Smith has pointed out that miKdi more effective work 
can be done at the })res.ses by filling at not exceeding 25 lbs. per sq. in. 
and washing at about 40 lbs. Such pressures would have the additional 
advantage of less chance of leakage and a consequent saving in water to be 
evaporated. 

The following method (open to certain objections) will give an ap])roxi- 
mate idea of the (quantity of water introduced between the mixed juice and 
clarified juice. It is applicable only when no prod nets, such as low grade sugar 
have been returned to the juice, and when due provision has been made to 
prevent evaporation of the clarified juice sanqile. it is best illustrated by 
an example taken from the data assumed previously : — 


Tons water in mixed juice : 


1150 X (100 

Too” 


^ 904-75. 


Tons clarified juice : 


,3M5 - ™ _ 
0-1146 


The figures in this e([uation are obtained as follows : 132*25 tons polari- 
zation in mixed juice from 1150 Ions of mixed juice of 11*5 i)olanzation 
(1150 < 0 115) ; 0*50 tons ] polarization in jiress cake, from 2*5 per cent, mud 
on 1000 tons cane, mud ^uiviiig 2 0 per cent, jpolarization (1000 a 0*025 X 
0*02); 0*114640 — polarization of clarified juice from product of Brix and 
purity) 0*133 \ 0*8()2). 


1149*19 (100— 13*3) 

Tons wat or in clarified juice : ~100 

Tons water added : 996*37 • - 994*75 or 1*62 tons. 


996*37. 


Below IS a summary of similar calculations at various densities with the 


corresponding amount of steam recjuired in ea<*h 

case : — 



Brix Clarilicd 3 uici' 

13 30. . 

13*00. . 

12-80. . 

12-60 

Purity Clarified J uico 

86*20. . 

86-20. . 

86-20. . 

86-20 

Tons Clarified Juice 

1,149*19.. 

1,175-71.. 

1,1' 4-08.. 

1,213-03 

Tons Water in Clai’ifitPfl J uice 

996*37. . 

1,022-87. . 

1,041*24.. 

1,060-19 

Tons Water in Mixed Jui<*e 

994*75. . 

094-75. . 

994*75. . 

994-75 

Tons W ater A dded 

1-62.. 

2812. . 

46*49.. 

65-44 

Tons Press Cake 

25-00. . 

25-00. . 

26*00. 

25-00 

Tons Water jier Ton M ud 

0 06.. 

1-12.. 

1-86.. 

2-62 

Brix Syrup 

65*00. . 

65-00. . 

65*00. . 

65-00 

Tons Water Evaporated 

914*07. . 

940-57. . 

958*97. . 

977-94 

Lbs. Water Evaporated jier lb. Steam 
taken as 

3-75.. 

3-75. . 

3*75.. 

3-75 

Lbs. Steam required 

487,500. . 

501,640. . 

511,450. . 

521,670 

The quantity of steam required 

has been estimated 

and lueludos that 


re(j aired for evaporation in a quadruple effect as well as ro-lieating tlie juice. 
Close calculating would show an extra amount needed for the latter purpose 
with increasing amounts of jiross water. 

Evaporation . — The effect of the density of the syrup on steam coiisiiinp- 
tion is well knowm, but in operating it is sometimes forgotten in the desire 
to use more maceration water at the mill, to grind faster in order to produce 
more bagasse, or to reduce losses at the presses. The following table will 
give a general idea of the quantity of steam required with syrup at various 
densities : — 
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Brix Syrup 66*00. . 

Brix Clarified Juice 13*30.. 

Tons Clarified Juice 1,149*19. . 

Tons Water Evaporated 914*07. . 

Lbs. Water Evaporated per lb. Steam 

taken as 3-76.. 

Lbs. Steam required at Evaporators .... 487,600. . 

Lbs. Steam required at Pans 193,770 . . 

Total Steam : Pans and Evaporators . . 681,270. . 


64*00. . 

63*00. . 

62 00 

13*30. . 

13*30. . 

13-30 

1,149*19. , 

1,149*19.. 

1,140-19 

910*39., 

906*60. . 

002-69 

3*76 .. 

3*76.. 

3-76 

486,540. . 

483,620. . 

481,430 

203,160. . 

212,730. , 

222,690 

688,690. . 

696,250. . 

704,120 


Brix Syrup 

Brix Clarified Juice 

Tons Clarified Juice 

Tons Water Evaporated 

Lbs. Water Evaporated per lb. Steam taken as .... 

Lbs. Steam required at Evaporators 

Lbs. Steam required at Pans 

Total Steam : Pans and Evaporators 


61*00. . 

60*00. . 

69-00 

13*30.. 

13*30.. 

13-30 

1,149*19.. 

1,149*19.. 

1,149-19 

898*67.. 

894*41.. 

890-16 

3*76.. 

3*76 .. 

3-76 

479,290. . 

477,020. . 

474,760 

232,960. . 

243,660. . 

254,430 

712,240.. 

720,670.. 

720,180 


In estimating the requirements at the pans in the above table, the total 
quantity of syrup was assumed to be evaporated to 96® Brix, and an allowance 
was made for heating 35®F. pan factor of 1 • 2 was used. 

Thus : 1149*19 tons clarified juice less 914*07 tons water evaporated leaves 
236*12 tons syrup or 470,240 lbs. 

Average pan and syrup temperatures taken as 146°F. and 1 10®F. respectively 


Heating 470,240 X 36 1,646,800 B.t.u. 

Evaporation 151,800 X 1021*4 166,048,600 B.t.u. 

Total 156,694,300 B.t.u. 

X Pan Factor 1*2 188,033,200 B.t.u. 

Lbs. Steam F/A 212®F 193,770 


Heating requirements wo^ild be somewhat greater than the figure taken 
on account of cooling of molasses and low grade sugar. 

To summarize 


Tons Heaters 

Mixed Juice. (Initial Juice Temp. 
1000 . . 247,970 

1160 .. 286,170 

1200 . . 297,660 


Evaporators 

85<»F.) (Syrup (i5 Brix) Pans 

407.600 .. 193,770 

487.600 . . 193,770 

614,170 . . 193,770 


Total 

849,240 

960,440 

1,006,600 


In addition to the above, a liberal allowance should be made for radiation. 


stoppages, reserve fuel, cleanout periods, power, etc. 

Against the steam con8umi)tion, we can now balance the available steam. 
As in the previous calculations, it is assumed as 4*6 per cent, on cane per 1 per 
cent, fibre in cane. 


Fibre Per Cent. Cane. 

10*0 

11*0 

12*0 

13*0 

14*0 


Lbs. 8tenm Available 
per 1000 Tons Cane. 

900.000 

990.000 
1,080,000 

1.170.000 

1.260.000 


Each factory will, of cotirse, have to work out figures for the steam 
requirements, depending on the equipment and method of operation at each 
station. This should not prove to be difficult, however, after a period of 
careful observation and recording of data. The same would be true of the 
steam available imder ordinary working conditions. Even such elemehtary 
figures as pounds water in mixed juice per pound bagasse, when considered 
together with the density of the syrup, will give valuable information from a 
practical operating standpoint. 
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PAIiT VIEW Ob' A BATTEKV OK BELT-J)J{ l\ EA I'EATlilKOCJATnS 
FOB A LABGE ENGLISH BEET SUGAR FACTOBY. 


“WESTON” 

CENTRIFUGALS 

OF ALL TYPES, 

Belt, Water and Electric Driven. 

First-class Workmanship. 

Substantial Design. 

Best Materials. 

These qualities are embodied in OUR MACHINES, 
and backed by SOUND REPUTATION and 
COMPETITIVE PRICES, we confidently solicit 
your enquiries. 

Our Elecfcric-driven Machines have ample Motor 
power, interlocked Brake and Switch, and with 
our latest design of suspension, a perfect machine 
is the result. 

All the most up-to-date Factories and Refineries 
have batteries of our machines at work. 

No plant too small or too large for us. 

POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 

MOTHERWELL — SCOTLAND. 
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HARVEY ENGINEERING CO., Lm. 

SCOTLAND STREET ENGINE WORKS, 

GLASGOW. 

Telegrams “MACONIE, GLASGOW.*’ 



DOUBLE CJIIIBHING INSTALLATION COMPKISING KKAJEWSKl UHUSHEli AND SPLITTING 
llOLLEIl CRUSHER IN FRONT OF FOUR 84 IN. MILLS. 


COMPLETE CANE AND BEET SUGAR 
FACTORIES AND REFINERIES 
SUPPLIED. 


Recent Work in Cane A.|tricu\ture. 

Lbs Pbogres R^:ALIS^;s bn Agkicultuiie a Mattrioe. Communication 
fait© k la Chainbre d’ Agriculture. P. De Sotnay. 

In a recent reference to sugar cano cultivation in Mauritius we ventured 
to remark that the work which had been done there was less widely known 
than it deserved to be.^ And this has led to the happy result that de Sornay 
has written a paper with a wealth of detail as to the length of time during 
which certain useful practices have been conducted there. This record is 
very instructive ; but it has been forwwded in typo-script, and wo are left 
in doubt whether it has been printed locally. Anyhow, it would ai)poar that 
DE Sornay presented a paper at tlie recent Java Conference on the same 
subject : for the moment, then, a short summary of the paper will have to 
suffice. 

It opens with a statement that J. de Speville, a local manager, has 
shown that the rendement of canes per arj^ent in Mauritius compares favourably 
with that in Hawaii on unirrigated land and with that in Java- if now bases 
of comparison are instituted ; and that this gentleman is devoting himself 
to the work of elucidating the data. The subject is not pursued, beyond 
indicating two of the factors to be considered, namely, that Mauritius is 
situated in the hurricane region, and that its soils are inferior in food value 
to those of the great sugar countries. On the other hand, all of the evidence 
IS held to show that the agricultural practice in Mauritius is in no way inferior 
to that elsewhere. 

The aiitlior then proceeds to enumerate the directions in which Mauritius 
has initiated important improvements in the cultivation of tlie sugar cane 
in the tropics. Comparisons are of necessity institiitod, and the purport of 
the author apjiears to he that certain practi(*e8, now receiving attention here 
and there, have long been known and practised in the island, and the following 
are dealt with in succession. Shoots left in the field at- harvest (the new 
Abreu system in Cuba) ; molasses used as manure (now' under discussion m 
various countries) ; molasses as fuel (considered as a novelty in the Inter- 
national Review of Agricultvre in September, 1928) : green manuring (whether 
^.y ill crops grown before planting the cano, or by interlining legu- 

minous crops during tlie grow'th of the cane) : farm yard manure (prepared 
artificially or with the minimum of cattle) : digging in the cano trasli (recently 
leceiving so much attention in ratoon cultivation in Cuba) : the soils (their 
comparative analysis in certain countries tending to sliow- that those in 
Mauritius are in general naturally inferior). 

This is all very interesting reading. Records of various kinds are utilized 
to give precise dates for the initiation of each jiractico, and in tins way the 
paper will prove to be a valuable document for reference. There may be 
a tendency rather to overstate the case regarding certain practices, for de 
S oRNAY naturally includes as many as lie can bring to iniiul. It w'ould bo 
interesting, for instance, to have similar data prepared concerning the intro- 
duction of burying the trash and of green manuring (in both the ways men- 
tioned) into the British West Indies, where the sugar cane has been grown 
more or less intensively since 1940-1650 A.D. Our impression on visiting the 
West Indian Islands in 1891 was that such methods had long been an integral 
part of the local agriculture, if not so for centuries. The use of leguminous 
plants in agriculture and the practice of green manuring are of course by no 
means new within historical times ; it is recorded that the latter was known 
and practised in the indigrenous Indian agriculture during the mediaeval 

1 1 . 5 ./;. 1928 , 414 . ' 
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period (600 B.C. to 1200 A.D.), But these and other matters brought for- 
ward in this interesting paper may be left imtil it is possible to deal with it 
more fully. 

Annual Report of the Insular Experiment Station of the Department 
OF Agriculture and Labour in Porto Rico, 1927-192#. 

As is usual, a great mass of wurk is recorded in this document. But 
although the sugar industry is the mainstay of the prosperity of the island 
the Rei)ort covers a much wider field. The animal industry and the whole 
of the crops grown are cared for by the staff of the Station which, moreover, 
finds time for serious studies of the natural history of Porto Rico, including 
the ecology and classification of various grouf)s of plants and animals. The 
latter studies a])pear to depend on the personnel for the time being, and thus 
we have valuable conti ibutions to the study of the flora and fauna, in some cases 
altogether a])art from their agricultural Imaring. The otlior crops lugularly 
reported on are coffee, tobacco, cacao, coconut, cotton, y)esides the chief 
tropical fruits and vegetables, the fruits especially being extremely important 
as export cto]>s to the mainland of the United States. 

A formidable list is given of pajiers published by the staff during the year, 
including fifteen in the local Journal of the Agricultural Department ami a 
considerable number in Siianish in the Revista. Two of the ‘‘ papers ’ 
stand out because of their very bulk. The first is an Ecological Siir\'(*y of tin' 
Flora of Porto Rico by M. T. Cooke and U. A. (Gleason. This appears to be 
a work of some importance and great scientific interest, and extends to 139 
pages of print w’itli 75 excellent Plates. The second, a Monograph of vSugar 
Cane Varieties by A. H. Rosenfeld, runs to 334 pages and is illustrated by 
27 Plates. This monograph we liave already reviewed.^ 

Turning to the administrative section, w'e not»<^ that two ]>osts beeanm 
vacant during the year and ha<l not been filled at its (‘lose. The DirtMdor. 
E. A. LopEa Dominguez, accepted an appointment in Peru, and one of the 
Assistant Pathologists apfmrently aeeoin])anied him. The ])ost of Chief 
Entomologist still remains vacant. These losses are serious, hut when we 
tiu*n to the list of ofiicers usually published in this He]>ort, tliere are grounds 
for assuming that the staff is in a thoroughly healthy condition. All 
the rest of the 30 listed officials apjiear to have j)ut in 12 mouths’ work during 
the year. This is a very satisfactory state of affairs, in that it tends to show 
that the diy^^ rot of short terms of office in the Insular Experiment Station 
has at length ceased. This matter has been frecpiontly referred to in these 
pages, and readers may loam how serious it has lioen iii tlie past by referring 
to page 13] of the 1925 volume. Of course it was a question of inade(|uate 
appropriations for the salaries of the staff, but the (‘onstant changes rea(*t(Hl 
most disastrously on the character of the work turned out. It is therefore 
interesting to read that tiie appro})riation for the coming year lias been 
raised to $130,000 “ whicli makes ptissible the emjiloyment of additional 
members of the staff and expansion and intensification of experimental work.” 

Less than lialf of the Rejiort- deals with the sugar cane, and this work was 
chiefly carried out in the Divisions of Agronomy and Chemistry. In the 
former Division a veiy extensive series of experiments on different^ estates 
throughout the island has been commenced, for the purpose of selecting 
alternative varieties to the Uba cane in the semi -arid regions and tliose ])arts 
liable to mosaic disease. The results of this piece of work will not be fully 
available for' two years more, but it is interesting meanwhile to note that, in 
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the crops reaped in March 1928, both Co 213 and POJ 228 did better than 
XTba. In another experiment Co 213, Co 218, POJ 2714, D 1135, and Uba 
were the most promising. 

A second problem attacked was in connexion with the^ standard canes, 
BaH 10 (12) and SC> 12 (4), to see if there were better canes available for Porto 
Rican conditions. In one experiment, B 417 out-yielded both these canos in 
field and milling (jualities, while B 425 and J^l^_28.were close behind them , 
and in another experiment six Porto Rico seedlings were compared with the 
two standard canes, Cci 281 and Badila, but the results are not yet available. 
Tliese examples will suffice to give an idea of the character of the work being 
done, and the hopes of a successful issue in the two projects mentioned. A 
bewildering number of other exj^erirnents, with special classes of cranes — 
perhaps too many — are detailed, including nurnliors of Porto Rico Seedling^’, 
many of the POJ seedlings. 24 Barbados seedlings, Co seedlings, mosaic 
resistant and tolerant kinds, and «o forth, those also being conducted on 
various estates. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to note that the raising of 
seedlings is not being neglected, and some of tliose are turning out to be very 
jiromising. 

In the Division of Chemistry, wliich is o})\'iousl> under-staffed, besides 
heavy routine soil work, all the canes were analysed for tlie Division of 
Agronomy ; and in addition a numbi^r of exjieriments wore cf inducted on 
different estates. The more imjiortant su)>jects investigated a])])ear to ho 
the following : the effect of fertilizers on the juice of the* sugar cane, building 
up a complete fertilizer for different tyjies of soil, the relative value of sodium 
nitrate and ammonium sulphate for Porto Rican conditions, and the secjuenco 
of these tAvo, the complete manure and the nitrogenous. A study has been 
commenced on the organic matter in the soil, e.g., the effort of trash on niti’i- 
fication under different conditions and the effect of trash on legumes. Lastly, 
following statements of the increase of sucrose m the beet by the application 
of manganese, its effect on sugar cane was studied. Analyses showed tliat 
manganese was present in cane leav’'es and juice, and aj>piications of soluble 
manganeso salts and ore were found to ])rodiice a negligible effect on Uba 
juice, although germination was stimulated. 

Experikncias sobrk la Canne POJ 2725. C. E. Chardon (with an English 
summary which is here drawn u])oii). E^sfacion Expernnentdl 
Irmilar^ Bohtin No. 34, 1928. 

While fully roooguiziug the risks involved in attem])ting to diaw conclu- 
sions from experiments conducted for one year, the author suggests that mill- 
owners and colonos may with advantage test this new cane, now that the 
season for planting it, gran cultura or autimin planting, is approaching. He 
then summarizes the conclusions arrived at and lecommendatioas made in 
the Bulletin. 

(1) POJ 2725 was imported to Porto Rico from Argentina in .lune 1923, 
where it had been giving good yields, and had proved almost iniinune to mosaic. 

(2) It very jiromptly jiroved in Porto Rico its groat resistance to mosaic, 
and was rapidly propagated throughout the westinni coast, wliere many car- 
loads were ground with satisfactory yields. It also showed its cliaracter of 
early flowering in November. It was planted in gran cAiltnra in 1920 over 200 
to 300 acres and harvested in 1927-28 and the croj) reaped forms the basis of 
what follows. 

(3) All the plantations bloomed profusely,with a marked drying of the tops 
and a con*©sponding loss in weight of this part of the cane. On one estate 
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this loss in weight averaged 16-19 per cent, in 19 fields occupying 161*38 acres, 
and a similar loss was noted on other estates. It was noted that the loss was 
greater in ratoons than in gran cuUura ; in fact, it was progressive, increasing 
with age, in some cases reaching 46*03 per cent. These two facts, its early 
flowering and the loss in weight of its terminal portion, are its chief drawbacks. 
The cane should therefore never be planted a&primavera (spring planting), but 
always as gran cuUura, and it should be cut as early as j)ossiblo in December 
or January, so that the ratoons will have time to develop their tonnage. 

(4) In the estate mentioned above, the average yield of the 151*33 acres 
was 45*80 tons of cane and 6*11 tons of sugar, exceeding BaH 10 (12) on 
similar land, and also showing the advantage of not suffering from mosaic. 
Plantings made in August gave heavier yields than those made in October. 
On another plantation lower yields were produced, because of the frequent 
flooding of the low-lying lands, but it compared favourably with the other 
canes planted there as follows: POJ 2726 gave an average of 4*20 tons of sugar- 
on 86*60 acres, SC 12 (4) 4-10 tons on 142*29 acres, and POJ 36 2*14 tons on 
134*83 acres. 

(6, 6) No conclusive evidence is as yet available regarding ratoons, 
but the few facts recorded arc^ favourable. In one district seven fields of 
17*54 acres produced 28*5 tons of cane and 2*95 tons of sugar per acre “ fairly 
good for that district.” On anotlier estate 6 acres of first ratoons without 
irrigation yielded 29*17 tons of cane and 4*4 tons of sugar per acre. There 
appears to be no reason whatever why POJ 2725 should not succeed when 
ratooned, provided that the crop is reaj^d early in the season. 

(7) It upheld, under Porto Rico conditions, its Argentine reputation of 
resistance to deterioration after cutting. Grown in similar conditions, POJ 2726 
retained 98*09 per cent, of its sugar 13 days after cutting, 98*92 (sic) after 21 
days, and 88*31 after 28 days; while the corresponding figures for Ba H 10 (12) 
were 90*72, 65*26 and ‘40* 17 per cent. It can be affirmed that POJ 2725 
resists deterioration more than any other commercially grown variety in 
Porto Rico. 

This summary ends as follows ; “ In conclusion the author wishes to 
express here his belief that at the present time the POJ 2725 is a cane variety 
of great importance to the sugar industry of the Island, 1 * 0000 unending that it 
be widely propagated but within the limitations already discussed in this 
Bulletin. To carefully follow this plan would contribute in a gi eat measure 
toward solving the great problem we are all engaged in, namely, the reduction 
of the cost of production through an increase in the yield of sugar per acre. 
It represents the great economic problem of our sugar industry, and also at 
this time of general crisis, tj-ie fundamental problem which all the sugar 
producing countries of the world are now facing.”^ 

Notes on Pobto Rican Homoptera. Herbert Osborn, Journal of the 
Department of Agriculture^ Porto Rico. Vol. XITI, No. 3, July, 1929, 

This paper contains descriptions of insects of the frog-hopper class 
collected throughout the island by on American entomologist, but chiefly 
among the sugar .plantations on the south coastal plain. Such studies are 
now becoming increasingly necessary because of the part jilayed by such leaf 
sucking insects, not only in weakening the cultivated plants, but in the spread 
of such diseases as mosaic. We are not concerned here with the details of 
classification which form the body of the paper, however important or interest- 
ing th ey mav be ; but anvthing connected with the natural history, distri- 

1 See /.6V., J uly, 1929, p. 367, lar a Gomparlfton b^ween POJ 2725 and POJ ^78, to the ^sadvan- 
toge ol the former. It miwt be noted, however, that the canee were planted in »pri$ig, 
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bution, means of dispersal, or relative abundance may be of serious import 
to the sugar cane industry. The great bulk of the species have settled down 
into a static condition and are comparatively harmless, but we have no 
certainty that this will always be the case, and there is special danger of new 
forms being introduced, with fresh and abundant food provided for them. 
For there have been occasions when leaf sucking insects, without warning, 
have suddenly increased enormously in their numbers ; and without know- 
ledge of their habits or even their names, the plant growers have been reduced 
to helplessness until this knowledge has been (obtained and appropriate 
remedial measures introduced. 

An interesting comparison is drawn as to the numbers of species in the 
larger islands of the Caribbean Sea. In spite of much greater attention 
given to them in Porto Rico, it has a much smaller known homopterous faima : 
72 have been named and few additions may be expected, wdiile with little 
collecting 100 have been obtained in Jamaica and in Cuba 180 ; and the 
author is convinced that the Homoptera in the island of San Domingo and 
Haiti will also greatly exceed the total for Porto Rico. The author points 
out that the species of Homoptera tliroughout the tropics appear to have 
been distributed by man, because they are chiefly found on cultivated plants 
and grasses used for fodder. The natural means of migration is obviously 
connected with w^ind, and from its position little can be expected from other 
islands. Besides which a striking picture is drawn of the violence of the winds 
in the island arid their probable destructive effect on sucli small insects. The 
following condensed account of the island has this in view and is worth 
repeating for those unacquainted with it. 

“ Porto Rico lies within the tropics from 17^ 15' to 18® 1 5" north latitude, 
is about 110 miles long from east to west and 40 miles wide from north to south 
There ai-e a number of mountain ranges occupying most of the island, separated 
by fertile valleys and with a coastal fringe of 5 to 10 or 15 miles. The land is 
largely under cultivation even to the tops of many of the hills and lower moun- 
tains and consequently the areas of endemic vegetation arc very much reduced. 
The prevailing wind is east to west and of almost constant occurrence with 
velocity running up nearly to gales. Rains are of almost daily occurrence in 
the mountains and frocpient in the north })aii:- of the island but less frequent 
in the south part. A part of the south-west section is almost arid, the rain 
being almost totally absent in the dry season and infrequent^ during the entire 
year. It is quite to be expected, therefore, that there should be considerable 
variety in the vegetation of different localities and necessarily much variety 
in character in insect life.” 

The author considers that the Homoptera, and especially the leaf -hoppers, 
have a precarious hold in Porto Rico, and a stormy life. The existing species 
are comparatively innocuous, but there is no saying how newly introduced 
forms will react to the local conditions. The leaf-hopper wdiich did so much 
damage in Hawaii more than a quarter of a century ago has not yet been met 
with in the Caribbean, and the Trinidad species is not present m Porto Rico 
(and it may be added that both of these countries are free of hurricanes). 

Seedlikqs. J, L. NichoU. Reports of the Association of Hawaiian Sugar 
Technologists, October, 1929. 

The introduction of foreign canes into Hawaii as parents for seedlings ivS 
steadily proceeding. The present practice is to grow such canes for one year at 
the greenhouses of the United States Department of Agriculture, situated at 
Arlington in Washington, D.C. “ Provided no disease or insect infestation 
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has evidenced itself during this period, cuttings are washed of all dirt ; soaked 
in hot water of 50'’C. for 20 minutes to eliminate aereh ; dipped in 95 per cent, 
alcohol for 10 seconds ; followed by immersion in a 1 to 1000 mercuric chloride 
solution to kill surface fungi or bacteria. Following this, the cuttings are 
washed to remove the mercuric chloride and packed in sealed containers for 
shipment to Hawaii.” On arrival in Hawaii the seed containers are opened in 
the quarantine room at Honolulu, the cuttings are inspected and all dead 
material removed ; they are washed, placed in sealed containers and sent to 
the quarantine station at Kanoa. on the small island of Molokai. Here, the 
cuttings are planted in quarantine house No. 1, and grown till the entomolo- 
gists are satisfied that there are no insects on or in them. Then they are 
strip]>ed, cleaned, and planted in quarantine house No. 2, adjacent to standard 
canes. They are observed closely by pathologists for nine months, until it is 
evident that they carry no disease which will attack the standard canes. 
They are tlien planted in the ground, again close to standard canes, at Kawela 
in the same island ; and kept under observation till released by the Committee 
in charge, for plantation distribution. A list is given of varieties introduced 
since strict (j[uarantine arrangements Jjave been in force : 4 in 1923, 13 in 1925, 
8 in 1926, 1 (POJ 2878) in 1927, and 0 in 1928. 

Diiriiicr the 1928-1929 seedling season, about 800 parent combinations 
wore made. A careful count is kept of seedlings produced by each combination, 
so as to be able to separate those producing few or many seedlings I'hus. 
three crossings are known to produce seedlings freely, namely, Yellow Cale- 
donia X H 109, Uba X H 456 and POJ 213 X H 456 ; while nine other 
combinations have been proved to })rotluce few seedlings. 

A list is printed of the munberspf seedlings raised during the year at Makiki 
in Oahu, and grouped rouglily according to the dominant strains : about 
30,000 with Kas.soer. Chunneo, Uba and Yellow Caledonia blood, and 23,147 
with various noble canes as parents. All crosses were iriado with the male 
tassels kept alive in 0*03 per cent, sulphurous acid solution, and some with the 
female*! as well. On comparing the germinations obt ained by the t wo metho< Is, 
where the female arrows wore cut, 14-5 and 16 per cent, of the combinations 
produced over 50 seedlings, as against 32 })ex; cent, where tlu^ fomalo arrows 
were left attached to the cane jilaiit. Makiki station Supplied tho ])lantations 
on Oahu with seedlings, Maui has its own station which provided 12,000, and 
Hilo supplied 3 1 ,000 seed lings for use in Hawaii . In Kauai there is no station, 
but a few seedlings are raised locally on individual plantations. 

The great bulk of the crossings are made at Makiki, and shijified to the 
other islands as “ fuzz ” from which the seedlings are raised. Formerly tho 
fuzz was distributed to the estates, but now that central stations liave been 
provided the seedlings are raised on them. It is considered tliat the staffs 
on the plantations should be relieved of this highly technical work. Wlien the 
seedlings are large enough they are potted up, and they reach tho plantations at 
this stage of development. The whole of the selecting w^ork for any plantation 
is carried out by its own staff. 

It was noted in our last year’s article^ that the characteristic feature of. the 
Hawaiian seedling programme was tho enormous number that are grown to 
maturity, and that this has been made possible by the active participation of 
the plantations in the work. But this involves the looking up of a considerable 
percentage of land which should be growing commercial sugar cane. True, 
almost all the seedlings grown are available for erusliing with the rest of the 
crop ; and. a? selection proceeds,the seedlings will more anrl more approximate, 
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in the quality of their juice, to the standard canes jrrown. But in the earlier 
stages of selection, before the inferior types have been eliminated, the average 
juice of the mill will suffer in quality. It is essential, therefore, that this stage 
should be passed through as quickly as ])ossible, and this may be rogaided as 
the chief problem presented by the Hawaiian method. 

Many efforts have been made, in various countries, to detect in young 
seedlings characters which arc correlated vdth the quality of the juice in the 
ripe cane, but these have ended in failure, ft is believed that a definite advance 
has been made in Hawaii in this direction, in that it is possible to make a 
selection among the potted seedlings before they are put into tlio ground on 
the plantation. This is the outcome of studies made* at Makiki, wiiere most 
ex}>erieiico has been gained iii seedling teehnicjuc. It is claimed “ that we 
can safely eliminate between 10 and 14 ])er cent, of the ) lotted seedling (?anes 
at this stage, with little risk of losing those desired." This [practice is now 
s] Heading to the }>lantations, and one ease is mentioned wdierc tho local staff 
is quite enthiisiastK* in tho matter. 

For the rest, debatable points occur ell along tho lino of selection, which 
is natural and all to the good, where the whole laxly of planters is ]>ersorially 
engaged in the work. To take one example, tlie age at winch tho first select ion 
should be rnada among the jiotted seedlings after planting out : there are 
advocates for doing this after six months' grouth, atter 12 montlis, and wlieu 
the canes arc ri})e. At Makiki no detmite age is chosen, and tlx* soU'ction js 
made at the latest period w'hen ea<*h iadividiuil seedling can be studied to 
advantage in all t(^s])ects ; tills inean> at an age varying with tlie cluxracter and 
conditions of growtli, which usiuilly lies between 8 and 14 months. Tlx^ 
estimating of rntooning jiower has ditlicultios, its own. But it is obvious that 
all of ihi'se ]>reliniinary seleidions de|)end solely on ])owoi’s of obsiTvation and 
exiierience, and this throws a lieavy Ixirden of i*t‘-,ponsibility on shoulders 
of the statf. One im]X)i‘tant aid can be obtained from a knowledg<‘ of the 
])arentage of the seedlings ; and it is cmpliusized by tlie autlior of the Kojxjrt 
that seedlings should be asked for wbos<‘ pari'iits have m tho jiasl established 
a lecord of usefulness for the particular conditions of soil and climate in w^hicli 
the ])Jantation is located. 

The cane tract (;f the Territory has been divided into four regions 
acconiing to the jirodominant standard cane variety, ruimol\ , tho regions of 
H 109, Yellow Faledonia, D 1135, and Yellow Ti]). Tlie H 10l> regions are 
found in Kauai, Maui and Oahu, and the p]antati<ms are mentioned where this 
cane is the standard : similarly fYcllow Caledonia legions are enumerated for 
Hawaii and Maui, D 1135 regions for Hawaii and Kauai, and Yellow Tip for 
Kauai. Tho newer seedlings are also being studied in a similar inauiicr, au<l 
a Table is ])rmted wdth the aiLswers to a {juestioniiaire received from aix)ut 
25 jilaiitatious as to tlieir opinions on 25 of the more recent ac.quisitions. One 
of the tnosl interesting points in this Table is the ])opularity of 1H')J 39 : it 
easily leads as a favourite, the next in favcuir being POJ 271*4, with POJ 213 
tliird. The author concludes ; ‘‘ POJ 30 is our greatest ‘ find ’ in late years. 
Reference to the preceding chart- will show its widesjiread jiopularity. On 
unirrigated lauds it is displacing standanl canes on all tyiies of soil, while on 
irrigated areas it is being w'^idcly s])read on poor areas.” ^ 

Beet Yields. — For the years 1901 to 1913 the average yield of beot in differ( 3 iit 
countries in tons of 2240 lbs. per aero w’as : Holland, 12*21; Uormany, 11*28; 
Belgium, 10*96 ; and Franco, 9*88. During the period 1920-1925 the corresponding 
figures were : 12*38, 9*79, 11 *24 and 10*29 tons. 
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Apparatus for the Drying of Bagassst 

Practical Fuel-saving: Invention. 

By HENRT W. HOLOATE. 

A new method of drying bagasse has just been perfected in the West 
Indies, by means of which the mill conveyor is converted into a continuous 
dryer, flue gases being utilized for carrying away the moisture. This apparatus 
has had great success in a factory in Jamaica, where it has solved the fuel 
problem, giving bagasse to spare. Patents have now been secured nearly all 
over the world. 

In the United Kingdom patent recently published,^ it is pointed out that 
the bagasse in its green, more or less wet state is often subjected to heat for 
drying i>urf)oses ; but the apparatus hitherto used has been inefficient because 
of a lack of means for causing the hot drying gases to percolate the mass, the 
moisture thus being insufficiently expelled. The object of this invention is to 
^ 9 ubject it to a drying treatment while still on the conveyor so as to convert 
it into an efficient fuel ready to be effectively burned. After the treatment 
the conveyor may deliver the dried material directly into the furnaces or to 
any point for distribution later to the furnaces. 

A conveyor housing, comprising a chamber enclosing the space above and 
below the conveyor is employed ; and a perforated top deck, above which the 
•conveyor causes the green bagasse to slide, is added. This to}> deck is 
perforated. Hot flue gases from any available furnace are introduced under 



Xiressure into the chamber below the top or bagasse-carrying deck, wliich hot 
gases may be introduced at one or more points along the conveyor according 
to the depth of material being conveyed. The gases pass ux)WHrdly through 
the perforations, enter the bagasse, penetrate it, and then jiass out to the at- 
mosphere through the open upper end of the housing, thus carrying away the 
moisture. 

The invention is best imderstood by the example illustrated in the draw- 
ing, in which the conveyor comprises a looped chain 6, c, having a series of 
conveyor flanges perpendicularly rigidly mounted thereon. Beneath the 
top length of the chain and in supporting relation thereto is a perforated 
deck-plate A housing e encloses the deck and presents a chamber enclosing 
the top and bottom sides of the conveyor. The hot flue gases are delivered 
under their natural or supplemented pressure by a pipe / to the portion of the 
chamber below the deck ; and a series of branches of this pipe distribute the 
1 No. 817, 172, dated June 14ih, X92S~ ^ 
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Extract from certificate 
received from Java hoefstation 

Pasoeroean L 

" — It IS the most' J 

accurate uPeighina 
machine ulkicfi exists, 
it IS mfecty mBchanicaL 
am automatic am^ 
needs no supervision, JN 

Its construction 
is so strong that it 
u)iU,fbr years, need no 
repair.^ 

The Director of the Java 
Experiment Statioix 

(signed) 

Dr Ph.van Harreveld 
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Accordinq to the Moleticonfrahy'' lat-Utih Auqust^ J929, 
issued hq 

THE EXPERIMENT STATION 

Tho pmseiit inilliiii; of s.i Poppoh ('(Misisl-s of a 

Maxwell crusher slireHder (tlO"' {){)") and Jour mills 

m" > 72 ") 

1 This iii8tallath)n ha^ achieved the h(*st milling r(‘sult. 
of all factories in Java using common imbihition, 
irrcs()ecfcive of the number and size of units in tlic 
milling trains. 

2. Its result is bel.ter than tht* best oldaineil by all 
the factories with crusher and Jive mills. 

3. Its result is betid* than that obtam<Ml by the only 
factory with .v/> mills 

4. Its result is better Ilian that of tin* only factory witli 
crush (‘r an<l sir mills 

5. This romarkable record wius achii‘V(*d by the* use of 
only 18% of imbibition apjilied in the ordinary way 


CONCLUSION 

THE MAXWELL HHKEDDKK EIXEl) TO .ANY 
(miSJlER CUTS OUT ONE M ILL, I H RESPECTIVE 
OF NUMBER OF MILLS IN THE TRAIN. 


Milling in Java w gauged by “ lost juice % fibre 
77iis' figure for Popnoh is 23 ; the best of all 
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Apparatus for the Drying of Bagasse. 


pressure gases in the chamber along the undersKie of the perforaterl deck- 
plate The hot flue gases may be taken from the cliininey of the boiler 
furnaces or any oilier available liot gases may bo used, whilst the conveyor is 
driven by a chain m from the last roll // of the crushing mill or an>'^ other 
available source of ] lower. An exhaust to tlie atirifisiiliere is indicated at o. 
It is made relatively largo to discharge the moisturo-laden hot gases contin- 
uously. In this way, the dried hot bagasse is discharged by a chute p to any 
desired point from which it may be ilirected or shov^'clled into the furnace. 
The exhaust fan r is coiijiJed to th<^ pipe / f(>r feeding flue gases to the 
housing e. 


Java Technical Notes. 


Kakk fok Bagasse Fuknaces. A. H. Ball. Arrhicf ^ M)29, 37, Xo. 35, 
798-799. 

Cleaning out tlie asii<'s from the furnace u.Mug an ordinary rake, lecjuires 

that the doors be opened ; and as tins 
t«ab*s })lac<j seviTal t,imes an hour it 
means hoi work ioj- ilie stoktTs. But 
tlie ojH'iation can l>e made Ic.ns irksome 
by the use oi a laigt' rake, the teeth of 
wliicli slidf‘ hetwi'cn the grate liars, as 
shown in tlie self-ex]>lanatorN ski^lcli 
lieiew ith. d’his <i(‘viei^ the men 

to do job with ibo doom elo.^od 
and (|mekly, ThiMigh of eonrs<' the 
(loor^ rnnst l>e o]ionoil at intervals to 
(‘lean ont the slag. Burning of the 
te('tii of the rak(^ w ill not occur jl the 
rake wh(‘ii imt being used i.-, drawn 
out towards the front. Advantages 
of tins method are that the work 
is doiK" more comlorttibK and murt' 
(juieklys that tlie (‘oinbustion of tin* 
furnace is Ih'Hoi, and that there is 
Jess formation of slag on the grate. 
Anyway, the Hrrangement is said to 
have done very well at Tjamlu* s.f. 

Boelinc. Tests made with a Jet Cojmdenser. G. J. Schott. Archief^ 
1929, 37 . No. 34, 772-784. 

Due to th(' ri'lat iv(*Iy high rate of grinding at the (lOialang-Lipooro s, f., 
the vacuum of tlie central condensation system was not as high as was 
desired, the? l)oiling of the molasses strdies particularly suffering in con- 
sequence. SfMiing that an imjirovemenl by in<T(‘asing the size of the installa- 
tion w'ould have boon costly, it wns preferred to ])rovide a separate condensa- 
tion apparatus for one only of the pans, in this case^ that us(vl for thtAioilmg 
of the molasses strikes. A Scliutto-Korting multiple jet condenser was in- 
stalled, Advantages of tliis a])paratus are that no dry air pump is reepnn'd, 
and injection water can be sent to several of these condensers using the same 
pump. Besides, the regulation of the vacuum becomes almost automatic. 
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and further these jet condensers are moderate in initial and maintenance 
costs. On the other hand, it is pointed out that a rather large amount of 
water is required for injection ; but then if the supply of the water is found 
insufficient, that from the jet condensers of the vacuum pans might be used 
for the central condenser installation of the evapoiators. In teats undertaken 
to see what kind of result could be obtained, a pan having a content of 340 hi. 
(7480 gallons), filled with 60 hi. (1100 gallons) of cold water, was evacuated 
to 60 cm. in 16 mins. In another test a vacuum of 73 cm. was reached in the 
same time, with the water at 25°(^, which vacuum is 99*6 per cent, of the 
theoretical. This was using 0*063 cub. m. of injection water per second. 
On boiling up water alone, the following are some of the results obtained in 
five tests : — 


Test. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


0*3 at . 

. 10 cm.. 

. 0*35 at . 

. 0-60 at . 

. 0*75 at 

Injection water pressure 

o^er- . 

- kg. . 

, over- . 

. over- . 

. over- 


pressure . 

.vacuum . 

.pressure. 

.pressure. 

. pressure 

Vacuum on the steam line, cm. Kt-. 

65-KO . 

. 65*4 . 

.72*0 . 

. 65-2 . 

. 71*4 

Heating by 

DB + 2S. 

.DB-f-2S. 

. DB . 

.DB + 2S. 

. DB 

Temperature injection water . . 

29*0 . 

. 29*35 . 

. 24*03 . 

. 28*7H . 

. 29-76 

Temperature waste water, 

39-97 . 

. 40*93 . 

. 26-99 . 

. 41*62 . 

. 31-78 

Temperature steam, °C 

51*0 . 

. 52*25 . 

. 33*87 . 

. 62*33 , 

— 

Waste water used in cub. ra./min. 

3180 . 

. 2586 . 

. 3172 . 

. 2408 . 

. 2370 

Weight of condensed water, kg, . . 

2656 . 

. 2147 . 

, 781 . 

. 2314 , 

. 241 

Steam in kg. per hour 

3424 . 

. 2799 . 

. 969 . 

. 3026 . 

. 472 

Duration of test in min 

45 . 

. 45 . 

. 45 . 

. 45 . 

. 30 


Tn actual working conditions, that is in making a xiiolassos siriko. it was 
foimd that 14 mins, after opening the w'ater-valve one could biggin to draw in 
syrup ; after 50 mins, the ])an was grained, and the strike was finished alto- 
gothor iii about OJ hours. During the previous crop working on the central 
installation, 11 to J2 hours had been the average duration of the same kind 
of strike. 


Orikdino and Stokuso Qualities of POJ 2878. G. J. Schott. Arr }.< f . 

1929, 738-750, Kortc M ededeelingen^ 1920, No. 23. 

At the end of the 1928 season a questionnaire was sent round the factoiies 
to elicit opinion on the qualities of tlie famous POJ 2878 now largely })t'ing 
ground in that country, and 141 letters were received in reply. Most of the 
factories (123) stated that they had been able to grind well up to capacity, 
though some of them remarked that the softer canes were easier. On the otlior 
hand, there were others (18) who stated that, due to the hardness of tiie new 
cane, they had found difficulty in maintaining capacity. Preparation of the 
cane by crusher or 1st mill with crusher top roll was stated by most replying 
to have suffered. Most also stated that the power consumption had gone up, 
estimates in comparison with previous years, varying from 5 to 25 per cent., 
being stated. On the whole breakages had been more, the totals for 1926, 
1927 and 1928 being 162, 222, and 331, those for top rollers being 86, 124 and 
160, and for other rollers, 22, 39 and 60. A number of the factories were able 
to detect a greater wear-and-tear of mill rollers and other parts. Regarding 
the quality of the bagasse, a good proportion of the factories (67) judged it to 
be better than that of DI 62 and EK 28 ; on the other hand some (17) 
thought it to be coarser. In general, the conclusion drawn by the author^ 
representing the Experiment Station is that the grin ding of POJ 2878 does 

*DB is double bottom ; And 8, serpentines. 

I Engineer of the Teclmlcal Department, Experiment Station. 
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xnake greater demands on the mills* Especially must attention be directed 
to the sharpening of crusher rolls and crusher top rolls ; to the strong construc- 
tion of the feed shoot, to the proper adjustment of the trash turner ; and to 
good scraf>ers. Altogether one may be certain, it was stated, of reckoning on 
higher maintenance charges and the more frequent renewal of parts under- 
going wear and tear. As to the bagasse, its quality is very good, but its quantity 
is less than 1927, Data for the fibre content indicated that it is only slightly 
inferior to the last cultivated varieties. Thus, in six factories grinding only 
POJ 2878 it was found to vary from 11*6 to 13-6 y^or cent., and an average of 
many determinations made by the extraction method on samples of 25 kg. 
was 12 05 per cent. 

Continuous Settling Appabatus. Chr, H. Nielsen. Archief, Verslagen^ 
1929, Afl.,No. 5, 216-222. 

During last croy3 a small exy)erimeidal apy^aratus for the continuous 
settling of muddy juice was put into oyicratioii at Sroeiiio, Djatiroto, and 
Goenoongsari factori(?s* and results were* obtained sucli as to justify the 
contiiiuanco of the tests witii a larger a}»y)aratus. It is seen that the apyiaratua 

consists of a cylindrical vat liaving a 
I'oiiical bottom. It is yirovided with a 
central inlet yiipo A at the end of 
wliioh are six radial distributing gutters 
bavmg notched edges. In the uyiyier 
jmrt of the tank is yilaced a circular 
outlet gutter C, which also lias notched 
si<les. In starting up the apy^aratus, 
the cock of the muddy juice outlet, D, 
is ke|)t closed until the level of the mud 
shown (lower dotted line ) is reached, after 
which it is so set that the level is main- 
tained as closely as {possible. The out- 
let IS so legulatotl that the rate at which 
the juice ri.^es is lower than that at which 
the mud sinks, which can he easily 
judge<l by obser va t i on through the siglit- 
gla^^sos. It is thus si'eii that with this 
ay>y>aratiis a kind of tiltration takes place 
of the juice through the mud, and 
the tollowing are the advantages that 
w^ould be ex|>ected : ( 1 ) Saving of heat ; 
(2) more concentrated juice ; and (3) a 
(•bearer juice. Actually the first and 
thiril w ere realized hi the tests, but the 
ayiyiaratus was too small (it held 700 
litres) to yirove the second yioint. Its 
capacity was about 1 cub. metro of juice per hour yier sq. metre of surface, 
the settler at Djatiroto having a content of about 36 sq. metres and a 
surface of 8*6 sq. metros. At Goenoengsari the yniryiose of the tests was to 
establish if 1st carbonatatioii muddy juice could be concentrated in this 
way. Applied to defecated juices, the ayiparatus had given no trouble in 
the separation of the mud. 
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Improving Evaporation . — In the beet sugar facjtory at Bolul Cetno, 
Czecho-Slovakia, there is a (juadruple eonsistiiig of ordinary verti(;al bodies, 
each of them having a central circulation tube, excepting the first, which is a 
Kestner. In order to increase tlie capacity f>f the apjiaratus, also to obtain a 

rapid replacement of the juice in the tubes, 
and further propiTly to utilize the total ovaj)- 
orating stirface, the engineer of tiic factory, 
Fb. Paulik,^ installed in the bottom of 
each body a divuUng plate, 250 mm. (10 in.) 
high, the body being divirlod in this way into 
two cMjual ])arts (as can bo .seen in the drawing 
herewith). ]M()reo\'cr, in the s})a(*(' in tho 
low'd* ])art of each body a ].>ipe was inserttui, 
this reaching rigiit to tho bottom, so as to 
close off coniioxion w'ith the central circula- 
tion tub(\ Thus two paths for the juice w'ore 
made, a third IxMiig through the eircnlation 
tube where the juice W’as eollectiul. duico 
entering the first body from the Kestner 
passe<l through tlie regulating vivssel and the 
inlet valve into the semi-(‘ircnlar jKM’foratCfl 
lube, the total urea of the holes of which cor- 
responded approximately t-o one an<l a half 
times the* duun. of tin* jnh*t< valv(\ lllh mm. 
(5^ in.). Through these lioles the jmcc was 
sprayed over the top half of the first jiath in full boiling, went dow'u through 
the tubes, reversed, rose up the second path ovtT into the central circulation 
tube, all the time boiling intcaisely. Tluai out of the bottom into the next 
body. Third, touith, and liftii bodies wer<i e((Uippe-d in the same way as tlie 
second. JJoiliiig in each body was vwy violent, hut no frothing oci'iini^d, and 
tho juice was rafiidly eva])orate<l. Daily 9070 ijuintals (907 metric Ions) 
of beets were worked, the juice being boiled to 70-7IF ilalling, and witli a 
considerable economy of coal. 

Preventing Colour , — During tins season in F/XH'ho-slovakia there has 
been a marked fall of alltalinity during cva}>nrntioii, winch lias made dillicult 
if not imjiossible a griod sulphuring of the clan lied jiiu'c. Hut on tlie ground 
•of previous exj^erimonts, wdiii'h he has now (‘ontinuf d, Vl. Stanek, of the 
Sugar Fxpenmout Station, Prague,® is able to recommtsid the ad<litiou of 
sodium sulphite to the carbonatated juice jircvirius to evaporation, instead of 
sulphuring. This has been found to have an e\(»ellent effect in hindering the 
formation of colour during ev'aporatioii without making the juice more acid. 
A laboratory ex])eriinent demonsf rated this : Parboiiatatod juice from 
different factories was boiled down w'ithout ompluying vac.uum to about 
one-ejuarter of its original weight, on the one hand without any addition, 
and on the other hand wit h the addition of only 0*01 per cent, of sodium sul- 
phite (calculated on tho roots). On diluting to its original density, and 
determining the colour with Sandeba’s objective photometer, it w'as seen 
that whereas witiiout the addition tho colour increase of the juice was about 
27 to 37 per cent., with sodium sulphite the imirease of colour was only 5-6 per 
cent. In fact in one instance the liegnd which had bt'on evai>orated was 

’ ZeiUch. ZticJcerind. CzPchO'-^iV,^ 1929, 54, Xo. 15, 151-1.52. 

2 Zeiisch, Zucke^ind. Czecho-iSlov.t 1929, 54, No. 11, 114-115. 
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lighter tlian in its original coiiditaon. In practice, in the case of a factory 
Blicing 10,000 quintals ( 1000 metric tons) in 24 hours one would dissolve 200 kg. 
of crystallized sodium suljihite in hot juice in a suitable tank with a small 
outlet ('ock, dilute to 10 hi. (220 gallons), and well mix, thus giving a 20 per 
cent, sol iition. Of this solution 41-6 litres (about 9 gallons) are run m per hour, 
the cock of Iho tank being so sot as to })ass 700 c.c.. (1*2 pints) per minute. 
As sodium sulpbite docs not affect the alkalinity, it will be necessary in the 
case of a marked fall of alkalinity to treat the juice with soda. This is best 
done by adding it in a constant stream before the first cinhonataf ion. 

Nainnd All'alhnty.- As io the extent of the natural alkalinity in normal 
and abnormal beets little so far is knowm : but some experiments recently 
made by O. Spenolkk and (\ IhiKNUEtA show^ the importance of observing 
this factor. Tluts^ series of tests were made, viz., with (u) roots winch liad 
been cailtivated under dr\ weather conditions, and bad further during transjiort 
undergcjne a sliglit- drying ; (h) roots which before lifting liad hiKl jilenty of 
rain, aiul had be(‘ii exainiiH*d iminiKhafely after liaiwesting ; and (c) roots 
wiiifii WTTe rottt‘d. Jn each series the tlieoretical natural alkahnity and the 
])racti('al natural alkalinity w(*r(^ determined, and the residual lime w^as also 
recordt'd in the tabulat(^<l results. It' was obse?'\ed m the ease of tlie (a) series 
that- the t.n.a. varied greatly, namely from 0*004 to 0*026, whereas the ]).n.a. 
romauieil fairly constant at 0*024 (o 0*03(h Sinct* the residual hme couteiit 
re]>resents the difference betAvoeii tne theoretical and the firactical natural 
alkalimties, this figure was also ratluT erratic, viz., from t)*003 to 0*017. 
In the sej’U's (h), how’over, the results weie of a different ordcT : the t.n.a. and 
th<‘ p.n.a. being both about tlie same tliroughout, viz., about 0*026 to 0*038, 
so to l(‘a\o practically no residual lime content at all, at l(‘ast loss than 
0*002, a satisfactorj^ condition of things. As to series (c) dealing with the 
rotten roots, tlie eharmieristics .shown m series (rf) were here reproduced to a 
magmliod degree, the t.n.a. often falling to a negative tigiirc, and tlie p.n.a. 
not much decreased, the result being a very high residual Inno content figure, 
suen as the authors luwe always found with rotten roots. Tliese oxjieriments 
sboM’, first ly, tliat freshly harvested roots which have not ]>een allou’od to dr\' 
up give juices which with a jiropt'r final earboiuitation to tlie optimum 
alkahnity can b(' almost entirely dediined, even without addition of soda. 
Secondly, they indicate tlie importance of a suitable treatment- of the roots 
just aft(‘r harvesting so as to jirovent then drying uji. By leaving tiio roots 
to dry up on the field an eiror is committed which can only lie made good in 
the factory at great cost. Ajuirt from the harmful nature of the lime salt.s as 
such, they aiit as a measure of the colloids. The greater the quantity of lime 
salts, the greater that of the colloids, the harmfulness of w'liicli in the process 
of mamifa(‘ture can hardly be doubted. 

Beet Juice Clarification . — Dr.O.SrENULiiit, Director of the Sugar Institute 
of Berlin, at one of the meetings of thei Soinoty of t Jerinan Sugar IVlaiiufacturers 
mentioned some useful facts about beet carbonatation. At present the do se 
of lime varies from 1 to 3 jier cent, of the roofs, and 1*5 in the first and 0*5 in 
the second carbonatation is a very usual amount. About 10 minutes seems 
the avei’age duration of liming, but it should be longer if a sinedl of ammonia is 
very evident, otherwise the acid -amides will be left to decompose during 
evaporation, this possibly finally loading to acid juices. Tlie first car bona- 
ttttion was formerly stopped at 0*15 ; but, since the nature of tlie roots has 
changed somewhat, it is necessary to carry it to 0 *06 to 0 04. ^(")i^e may use 

1 ZeUseh. Vet. deut. Zuckmnd , 1929, 79^ 797-770, 
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titrated papers indicating with precision the pH of the juice under treatment. 
After this first carbonatation, the juice should be filtered with great care, 
especially in making white sugar. If the juice from the filter-presses is cloudy, 
it should be re-filtered, as cloudiness is to be avoided at all costs. If cloudy 
juice goes to the second carbonatation, then the colloidal matters re -dissolve 
in it, and they remain there. After the first carbonatation, it is necessary to 
re-heat to 98'^’C. In operating the second carbonatation, the WEiSBEiia 
modification in which the juice is sulphited, treated with 0*4 to 0*5 per cent, 
of lime, and finally carbonatated, is recommended by the Institute. Juices 
which are verj^ limpid, ver^'^ low in lime salts, and always give good sugars, 
are thus obtained. After carbonatation, one re-heats to 98- 100°C. Boiling -up 
after this is to be recommended, as it eficcts decompositions that otherwise 
would occur in the evaporators, and in this way diminishes scale formation. 

Evaporation mider Prr —Discussions have been going on in the 
Continental sugar papers as to when the factory in evaporation under pressure 
was first operated. The Halleschc Maschinonfabrik und Eisengiesserei has 
stated that in 1903 their engineer, P. Meyer, now' Professor at Delft, obtained 
a patent^ the claim of which read as follows : “A system of evaporation, 
principally for the concentration of the weak juices of sugar factories con- 
sisting of several successive evaporator bodies without any injection con- 
denser and witliout any air pump, in whicli the liquid is in ebullition under a 
pressure higher than that of the atmos])hore, the first body being heated with 
exliaust vapour from the engines at suitable pressure/’ Efforts w'ere made 
at that time to interest the sugar industry generally in this method, but w ithout 
success, and the patent was abandoned. In 1913-14, however, the Halle 
iron -works in collaboration with Dr. Btjttner was able to install at the 
Polnisch-Noukirch sugar faei-orj', in German;^, a triple effect evaporator 
working under pressure, and this is claimed to be the first plant to operate 
in this w’^ay in a sugar -house. On the other hand, a writer in a Belgian paper® 
Xjoints out that the distinction under discussion cannot be claimed by the 
German people since they have overlooked the fact that as far back as 1905 
Kestneb pointed out that he had been working his evaporator under pressure 
during three years past in different industries, including that of sugar.® Thc^re 
is no doubt that the Kestneb apparatus w^as in continuous operation at the 
Tirlemont Refinery, Belgium, in 1910. 


A WoBLB AoRTCtTLTXTRAL CENSUS. — The International Institute of A^riculturo 
at Romo is carrying out a census of world agriculture with the cordial collaboration 
of the Governments concerned. When the task is finally oomplotod. the results of 
the census will not only give the figures of the World agricultural inventory, but will 
be accompanied by a methodological documentation that will be of the greatest value 
in the organization of future censuses. 


High Alcohol Yields. — A yield of 16 per cent, of alcohol is considered normal 
in the fermentation of fruit juices under good conditions. But John R. IGolI and 
collaborators^ describe a series of tests in whicli 1 part of crushed fresh pineapple 
and 2 ’5 parts of sugar solution at 35° Brix were inoculated with Tokay yeast, 
allowed to stand at room temperature for 24 hours, after w'hich the juice was pressed 
off, placed in jugs and kept for 44 days at 15°C. At the end of that time the 
alcohol content w^as as high as 19*1 per cent, by volume. It is probable that otlier 
factors than yeast, temperature, and sugar concentration are concerned, possibly 
something in the fresh fr uit having a stimu l ating e f fect on fermen tation . ^ 

1 Ko. 146, 090. 2 Suererie Beige, lim, 49, BoTq. 

i At the Chemical Congress, Liege, July, 1905. 

* Ind, tfc Bng. Chm„ 1929, 21, No. 12, 1277-1279. 




Refractories for Boiler Settings.^ 

By aEOEOE W. OONNON. 

The new types of furnaces that have been installed in sugar factories 
<lurmg the last few years have developed combustion temperatures very much 
liigher than could be obtained with the old tyi:>e of standard furnace that has 
been in general use for a groat many years. Temperatures ubtaiiiod in the 
old furnaces very rarely exceeded ISOO'-'F., Die average being usually 1500 to 
IGOO^^F., while most of the new furnaces are giving temperatures of 2200 
to 2300°F., and tern [)o rat iiros over 2400'F. have boon recorded. 

The higher t/errifieraturos now bemg devolojiod in bagasse-burning 
ftirnaoos are approaching those being obtained m coal and fuel oil furnaces 
operating at about the same boiler ratings. If furnaces are to bo installed to 
develop higli tern jieratu res, the refractory will have to be selected with much 
greater care than foimerly if a reasonable length of lih^ is to be expocterl from 
the set ting, and expeiish^e repairs are to be avoided during or at the end of the 
grinding season. “ Refractory ” hero refers to fire-brick, fire clay and 
<joinentp that are used for making Die mortar recjuired for laying the brick, 
the selection of tlu» inatonal fur the mortar being just as important as the selec- 
tion of the brick. 

Brick which has a fusion temperature of at least 320()"'F. can now be 
obtained at a reasonable cost, which is w’ell aboN c the maximum tc^mperature 
of the furnace gases. It is not the tempf^raturo alone tliat causes failure 
of the brick, liowevei*, hut the chemical interaction of the slag, and ash 
forming chemical combinalions with the hot brick, which lowws its fusing 
value. It is more important that the clay from wiiich the brick is made is 
suitable for the conditions under which it wnll operate. Potash, which is 
ahvays jiresent in bagasse, volatilizes w’heii the })agas^e burns and mixes 
wnth the furnace gases. It tends to unite with Die silica in the brick to form 
a slag on the surface of the brick, which may cause tlu' surface to break off or 
cause spalling. Hence, bricks having a large percentage of sihea are not suit- 
able for hiiiiig the walls of bagasse furnaces. 'Hie bricks used should have 
at least 42 to 45 ]>er cent<. ()f alumina, and this should he in a stable 
form with no free quartz present. The brick should also be low in flnxiug 
impurities, suc‘}i as iron oxi<le, lime, magnesia, potash, titania, etc., as these 
impurities tend to low'or the fusion temperature and reduce the compressive 
slrongDi of tlie brick at high teiiqieraturos. Bricks known as high alumina 
bricks, having over 57 ]ier cent, alumina and a fusion temperature of 3400 "F., 
can be obtained, but sucli bricks are quite high in price. 

In constructing settings sutHcient care is not ahvays given in properly 
laying the brick. Tlie brick should be as nearly uniform in size as can be 
obtained, wdth straight, flat faces, sharp comers, and a minimum of W'arpago ; 
and the joints between the bricks should be as thin as it is possible to make 
them. If the joLnt ^3 arc Diick, tliero is danger of the mortar falling out, exposuig 
flve sides of the brick to the action of fiiniaco gases and slag, which in time 
may cause the disruption of the brick. The mortar used should be mixed wnth 
water to the consistency of cream, each brick being tlippod in tlie mortar and 
then puslied and rubbed into place and tapped with a mallet until it touches 
the brick below it. 

Raw fire clay acts onlj’' as a filler ; it has no bonding strength, as it does 
not vitrify with heat, and it has a higli shrinkage. It ma;s also mtdt and flow 
out of the joint, or crumble and fall out where the joint is thick, in either case 
exposing five faces of the brick to attack from slag. This will cause poor^ 

^ Abridged from JReports of the Aeeociatton of Eniraiiftn iSugar TechndloginU, 1921). 
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conatructotl walls to become weaker. High tompei’ature cements — cold 
setting and heat setting— are now being used quite commonly in place of 
fire cla 3 ^ 

What is ctaisidored the best practice to-day in power plaiit w'ork is to 
construct the walls of 1)oiler settings entirely of fire-brick, second grade brick 
taking the place of red brick for the outer jnu't of t he wall. Tliis gives a more 
uniform wall, which should be free from voids and have a moj’e uniform tem- 
perature gradient. The second grade bri(*k should liave pra(*tically the same 
thermal e>x])anKion coelficient as the brick used on the firo-side of the wall, ft>r 
if the brick on tin* outside is not substantially the same, as is the case when 
red brick is used for the outer -part of the wall, there is likely to ho sutliciout 
difference in cx[)ansion betw(H3n the twolialves of the wall to causi^ the bf aiding 
brick to shear, followed by the destruction of the wall, or at least the jiroduc- 
tion of large, unsightly cracks in it. 

The walls ex])ancl wdien they are heated, th(‘ ex]>ausion being about 
Jin. in S ft. of length. Exjiansion joints should lie provided about this 
distance apart in all largo turmu'es to permit- the wall to ex])and freely. If no 
allowance is made for expansion, the walls may buckle, causing destruction 
of the wall, or ])roductioTi of cracks in it. ( Vntre or cross walls, sucli as the 
bridge wall, should not he built in or made integral with tlu‘, sitlo walls. A 
space should he provided at ea(*h i‘ud to allow tor expansion. No red brick 
sliould be us(hI in the bridge wall, wliich should be constructed entirely of 
fire brick, as there is dangta’ oi the red brick melting and (‘ausiug failure of the 
wall. Kcd brick should he used only in jiarts of th(' setting well protected I'nan 
high temperatures. 

Tl)o sfialhng of brick may result from a iminbor of causes, t ho jirnuMpal one 
being ra]>id tenifierature changes, or it may result from the irieehamcal ]aii{‘hmg 
of the liot ends of brick, duo to the greater ex[)ansion on the side that is in 
contact A\itli the funiai'e gases. The slag that forms on the surface of the 
brick will sornotirnos ])onelrate sufhcieutly far into the }»rii*k to make it 
brittle and easy to break. A brick of liard, flense texture is more liable to 
spall than one that is ])orous. This rule, however, does not always hold go(»fl, 
as any lu’ick in which the mixture of clay is not uniform is likely to sjiall. 

(Aitting of brick to makt^ them fit into the sotting should be avoided if 
possible, as it is difhcult to obtain a smooth, straight face in this uay. ( 'utting 
can very often be avoided by the use of split bri(;k, small brif'k, soaps, etc., 
all of wliicli are ufiw standard and can bo obtained from almost uin inanu- 
facturor. A sotting should be designed, if possible, io avoid the use of sl>ecial 
shapes, as those usually have to bo made liy hand, and the finished pro- 
duct is likely to be inferior and not as uniform as that made by machine, 
Wlien special shapes are recjuirod, the maximum thickness should not exceed 
5 in., as it is diflicult to obtain a satisfactory product of great iu‘ thickness. 
Oversize sections usually do not stand uj) as well as the standard thicknossos, 
and special shapes always cost considerably more, per unit of weight, than do 
the standard shapes. 

Fire bricks should not be stored out of doors, exjiosed to the weather, as 
exjiosure causes them to deteriorate. They should lie jiiled on edge, that is, 
on the 2 Jin. x 9 in. face. 

A Catekpillar Tractor Prices. — ^Price reductions the products of the 
<%.terpiliar Tractor Company have recently been announced. As an instance the 
“ Sixty ” Caterpillar, which sold around $6000 in 1926, is now listed at $4176, a 
reduction of $125 off the previous current price. 
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FAlUiEL SUOAll MILL MACHINERY is accurate, sturdy 
and jiroperly designed. All FARJ'IEL machinery is com- 
pletely assembled in our shops before it is sliipped, assuring its 
being quickly and easily assembled at the plantation. The 
FARREL sho})s are well e(juip|)ed to make prom])t deliveries. 

We manufacture 

Cane Grinding Mills — Crushers - Singl(‘. Duulilc and Multiple — 
Gear Drives for' Cane Mills and Crushers— Cane Carriers — 
Intermediate Carriers — Rolls (eornplete)- — Roll Shells — Juice 
Strainers and dhash Elevators — Hydraulic Pressure Regulators — 
Hydraulic Aiauimulators — Gears - Cast Tooth, Cut Spur and 
Vnt Double Helical — S]>ced Reducers — Repairs of all kinds — 
FARREL Revolving Cane Knives — Etc., Etc. 


FARREL-BIRMINQHAM COMPANY INC., 

ANSONIA, CONN., U.S.A.,* 
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Bat. 1848 iCr Bst. 1886 

Ansonia, Conn. Derby, Conn. 

RepreierUativef : 

E. H. THOMAS, Manager New York Office, 79 Wall Street, New York City. 
FRANK L. ALLEN. Aguiar 78, Havana, Cuba. 

BNRiqUB ABARCA, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

MAX W. BOLBY, Calle Alslna 743, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

AYRES & SON, Avenlda Rio Branco. 76, Peraarabuco, Brazil. 

EDWARD J. NELL CO., 680 Dasmarinas, Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Branch Plant, Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 

* ike Location of iht Farrel Plant affordt unutually low freight ratei 
and prompt service to the Port of New York 
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Publications Received 


The Application of Science to Crop Production. A. Howard and G. L. C. Howard. 

(Oxford University Press), )929. Price ; 9a. net. 

The particular application referred to is the foundation of the Inatitutyo of Plant 
Industry at Indore, in Central India. Its history is brif'fiy reeapituJated, including 
the sources of revenue and the way in winch tliis has been utilizeiJ, logctber witli the 
aims hold in view. Then follow' tho selection of ^ite, the lay out of thi^ experimental 
area, the sinking of wolls, firection of appropt'iato Isiioratory and farm buildings, and 
the location of quartia’s for the farm labour in a mod<*l village. lOucli ol these s(5CtioriH 
IS treated with (jqual seriousness, as it wert*, bv this committee of two. And during 
the study a thorough analysis is made of the natural conditions and status of tlie 
local agriculture, w'itli suggestions as to tiic way in winch jt may he impro^^ed. This 
is undoubteidly the most valuable part of the book, (’otton is tiie cliief crop to lie 
studied and an account is given of tiic charactpi of Ilje work proposed ; but the 
necessity of rotation of crops is accepted from the* start and this wddons tlie field of 
study. Then tho necessity of jiroviding snbf>titutc ciops for opium on tho w'cll- 
irrigatod areas, now that it is no longiT grow ii, is briefly considered, and wheat and 
sugar cane come into the [ncture. Sugar cane cultivation js verj^ backward m this 
part of India, and th(‘ authors have made a prcliminarv exfienment of adopting tlie 
“ Java method,’* although ik^ details are given. Tho result of this experiment. 
W'as eminently successful, in that S 4S produced “ .'15 torn r.f (‘ane to the acre from 
which samples of gur of excellent quality hav<* been rnad.-. ' 


Indicators. Dr. T. T\T. Kolthoff, translated by X. Howell Furman. (Chapman 

•'i: Hull, Ltd,, London). Price : 17s. (id. 

Thosf? iiitoreHtcd in the subject of tlie <‘oloriinetnc estimation of tbf. hydrogen-ion 
eonccntration wull bea('quamfed with the excellent tieatisc of W. Mansfield CtwVRK, 
and it may be also w’itb the recently ]>ubli.shed work of Dr. Hiuttok. They probably 
am 1(^sa familiar wdth Dr. Kolthoff’s UHcfiil treatise, an Hngbsb translation of whi< h 
issued in 192d is now’ before us. His book can be described as an original and practical 
manual for t.hos«' using Itic various indicators in titrations or colorimetric hydrogen- 
ion c<mccntratioii determinations. After tv/o theoretical cha [iters, on Xeuiraliza- 
tions '* and “ Anqiljotcnc t'ornpounds," the author discusses : The Colour (')mnge 
of indientors ” ; “ The Use of lii<licat<3rs in Quantitative Xinitralizatiori^ ’* ; “ The 
(\)lorimetrie Determination of Hydrogen-ion Concent i atiou " ; ancl ** Practical 
Applications of the (’olonmntric 1 determination of H J.C.” One of the final chapters 
deals wnth “ Indiiiutor Pupors,*’ in wdiich the sugar factory chemist shows interest by 
reason of the simplification ottered eornyiared with iiresent w'oiking. are told, 
however, that “tho sensitivity of these jiapers is influenced by so many factors 
that it is not, in general possible to use them m determining H.l.(’. exactly.” Due 
factor, as shown by the author's own experiments, is thet Initfer solutions of about 
the same buffering yiow'er as that ot the unknow n soliitioi; shoubJ alw'ays he used for 
comparison purposes. Further, tie* indicator-? genenilly listed in sugiu w’ork do not 
apjiear to be sutlieiently .scnaitivo for use in this w'ay. 

Technical Chemists’ Handbook. George Lmigo, Ph.D. ; third edition, revised b> 
Ale.x. C. Gumming, D.Se., FJ.C. (Gumoy and daekson, London). 1929. 
Price : 12s. 6d. nett. 

“ Lunqb ** is an indispensable aid in the iaboratoiy of the lioavy chemical w orks ; 
but this small book with so much useful data in it deserves to be bettor known to the 
sugar factory and refinery chemist. It w ill give liini the best of information on tho 
examination of some of the materials used in his manufacture, as lime and limestone 
sulphur, hydrochloric acid, soda ash, caustic soda, potash salts, as used for fertilizers, 
and water for boiler supply. Furtlior, under the heading of “ Fuel and Furnaces,'* 
he will find details for the examination of fuel, including its calorific value, for the 
analysis of chimney gases, and for determining the draught and tonipcrature. 
Methods are described wnth great carts the aim of the “ Handbook ” being to effect 
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by the adoption of standard procedure the task of establishing uniformity among 
chemists representing buyers and sellers. This revision has involved only minor 
alterations, there being no change in the general scheme which in the past 
has been so well appreciated. Its high reputation will without doubt be main- 
tained in its new edition. 

Phosphoric Acid, Phosphates, and Phosphatic Fertilizers. Wm. H. Waggaman and 
Henry W. Easterwood. American Chemical Society, Monograph Series. 
The Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., New York.) 1027. #7*00. 

This book by two well-known American experts deals with the production 
and uses of phosphoric acid in general, the role of this chemical fertilizer in agri- 
culture being discussed only briefly. In particular it treats of phosphate deposits 
in different parts of the world ; so-called available phosphates ; water-soluble 
phosphates ; the manufacture of phosphates by the sulpliuric acid process ; the 
volatilization process of producing phosphoric acid ; the various uses of phosphoric 
acid and phosphates ; and lastly gives patents on the production of phosphoric acid 
in its different forms. Good accounts are given of the use of phosphoric acid 
compounds as defecating agents in sugar manufacture and refining and of animal 
charcoal. It forms a reliable survey of the subject within the scope indicated. 

Modern Methods of Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacture. By H. W. Bywaters, D.Sc., 
A.R.C.Sc,, F.l.C. (.T. ^ A. Chiuchill, London). 1930. Price : 21s. nett. 
This addition to the several books which have been published on the subject 
gives what the author describes in his preface ns “ a plain unvarnished account ’* of 
modern methods of producting cacao and of manufacturing chocolate from it. It 
consists in clear uniechnical language of information drawn f.om the author’s long 
experience of this branch of mduRt^ 3 ^ Tllust.’ations are given of the many types of 
machinery used, the working of which is described in a simple way. Altogether 
the book forms an easily read account of the subject, and it is eminently 
suitable for the tyro. Sugar for mixing with the cacao mass should be in as fine and 
uniform a state of sub-division as possible. It is to be noticed that the Kek ” 
machine, well-known in other industries, is found to give satisfactory results for the 
preparation of this icing sugar. Another which has found much favour is the 
WooDBUBN disintegrator, wliich can also bo used with an air separator for obtaining 
a uniformlj’^ fine product. 

Atlas for the Sugar Industry of Europe. Prepared by F, VV. Schallehn. (Schallehn 
Wollbruck, Magdeburg, Germany). Price RM, 32. 

This is a coloured Atlas showing clearly the exact position of tlie difforont sugar 
factories and refineries of lilurope, arranged in countries. Distinction is made by 
suitable markings between factories that work up beets, and refineries refining only 
raw sugar, but not between raw and white sugar factories since these last varj^ their 
precise working so frequently. Before each map there is a page giving an exact 
alphabetical list of t)ie sugar factories and refineries depicted. This Atlas, consisting 
as it does of 71 Plates, will accordingly supply a want, in that within its pages there 
are collected a series of maps which if they have at all previouslj’^ ajipoared have been 
isolated and published at differing times. 

Manual of Sugar Companies, 1929. (Farr & Co., 90, Wall Street, New York). Free, 
This is the 10th annual edition of a manual of sugar companies issued by a 
well-known firm of brokers in New York, It reviews 26 leading Cuban, Porto Kican 
and American sugar companies and gives synopses of some 80 other companies 
operating in the United States, Cuba, Porto Kico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Santo 
Domingo, Central America, Java, etc. Copies of this manual can be obtained without 
charge on request to Messrs. Farr & Co, 
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Overflow Type of the Level Indicator for Evaporators. G. H. W, Barnhart* 
Beports of the Association of Hawaiian Sv^ar Technologists, 1929, 97*104. 

This juice level indicator is dependent on a difference in head between the level 
of juice in the evaporator and that of the juice going over the overflow crest, this 
difference in head being required to overcome entrance and velocity losses, friction 
losses in connecting piping, and the head on the weir crest. Regulators acting on this 
principle were incorporated in three quadruple effect installations in 1920, in 
Hawaii, but the results were disappointing, those devices failing to maintain the juice 
level continually at the desired point, particularly when the grinding rate varied. 
This fault was found to bo due : (1) to the original setting of the overflow chamber 
being too high, preventing the proper juice level being maintained when grinding at 
or near the maximum grinding rate ; and (2) to larger overflows and connecting piping 
being necessary. Referring to the sketch, the overflow and the line connecting it to 
the ceil are made large enough so that the total of entrance and velocity, friction 
and weir losses H for the maximum grinding rate are equal to, or less than, 0-033 of 



syj^hon S with both valves Vs open enables the juico overflowing into the control 
chamber to go to the succeeding otfect, being actuated by the difference in pressure 
between the chamber and effect, and is also of sufKciont longtli L to act as a hydro- 
static seal, preventing tlie drawing of vapour from the chamber and preceding cell 
during normal operation. The longest seal will ordinarily be between the third and 
fourth cells. With 26 in. Hg. in the last, and, say, 12 in. in the third, the difference 
being 14 in. Hg., equal to a head of 16 ft. of water, or slightly more than 14 ft. of 
SO^Brix juice, the bottom of the syphon should extend somowhat more than 14 ft. 
below the level of juice in the fourth cell. Several factors, however, affect this 
situation. For satisfactory operation, the size of syphon should bo such that not 
more than about one-tliird of the available head is absorbed by pipe friction. Further- 
more, for satisfactory operation the length should be about 25 per cent, greater than 
the theoretical derived from the calculation indicated above. A cu t-ov er l ine O 

1 This Review is copyright, and no part of it may bo reproduced wltliout permission.— 
Editors, X.S.J. 
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When the sugar has been sufficiently dried, the operator applies the brake, shutting 
otf the current by the same motion. By appl 3 ring the brake, a loaded machine 
running at 1200 r.p.m. will come to rest in 32 seconds. The usual practice, 
however, is for one man to handle two machines, and the operator, when desiring 
to bring a loaded machine to rest, will move the handle into the neutral position and 
wait a few seconds before appl 3 dng the brake. In this case, the time that elapses 
before the motor comes to rest is about 55 seconds. The machine is then unloaded 
and is ready for the next cycle. The cycle on an “A** strike is approximately 4 
minutes. The cycle on a “B** strike is approximately 4i to 5 minutes. The average 
weight of sugar j)er basket is approximately 450 lbs. Power requited : This is 
4*72 k.w.h. per ton. Low Grade Centrifugals : In addition to the above machines, 
there are in operation thirty-five 40 in. x 24 in. ond three 40 in. X 20 in. macliines, 
a total of 38 centrifugals for low grade sugars. Four are equipjied with ball-bearing 
heads at the present time, anrl ten others will be so equipped for the coming crop. 
Power is supplied by a 3 -stage centrifugal pump with a capacity of 2000 g.p.m., 
operating at a pressure of 250 lbs. and driven by a direct connected 400 h.p.,440 volt, 
3 -phase, 60 cycle, 1800 r.p.m. induction motor. Remarks : Advantages of electrical 
sugar centrifugals are that the sugar can be turned out faster and lower in moisture 
with correspondingly better keeping qualities. Experience, in general, has been 
tliat electric drive has worked out to a remarkable degree in speeding up nndll pro- 
duction in the centrifugal department. Operating advantages are therefore : 
(1) Larger output ; (2) Better quality of product ; and (3) Less skill required of opera- 
tors. The equipment is simple, positive, and economical in operation, and because of 
the few parts subject to wear, the maintenance expense is low. 


Special Gooch ” Filter Fibre. Communicated by Newitl d? Son, Ltd., iMndon. 
TF.C.l. Chemists using Gooch crucibles (st^e illustration) or Allihn tubes for the 
collection of the cuprous oxide (or reduced copper), obtained in one or other niethocl 
for the determination of reducing sugars, formerly had to expend not a little time 
and trouble in preparing the asbestos fibre, Now, liowever, 
they can buj' from their laboratory dealer, under the trade 
name of “ Powminco,** a pure form of fibre, ready for use. 
Tests of loss on ignition and loss on digesl ion in hot concen- 
trated nitric acid gave quite low figures, viz., 0*31 and OOl 
per cent, respectively. This grade of asbestos fibre should bo 
found in every way suitable for the purpose indicated. — 
Production of Absolute Alcohol. D. B. Keyes. Indm- 
trial ami Engineering Chemistry^ 1929, 21, No. 11, 998-1000. 
Production of anhydrous ethyl alcohol from 95 per cent, 
spirit by modern distillation methods was first accomplished 
in the United States on a commercial scale. Starting with 
Young’s process^ a brief abstract with sketches of plant of 
the following inventions for absolute filcohol production 
using ternary mixtures is given ; Kttbierschky’s* ; 
Steffen's®; Rodebush’s®; Keyes’®; and Rtcabd-Allenet’s.® 
Rodebush’s process was the original process tliat proved 
to be commercially successful in the U.S.A., where absolute alcohol has been manu- 
factured on a commercial scale there since 1919 without interruption. Although 
the cost of the plant for the Keyes’ process is higher than for Steffen’s or for 
Rodebush’s, the control is better, and the capacities and efficiencies somewhat 
higher. — ^Automatic Vacuum Pan Control. S. C. Mooney. The Sugar Press, 
1929, 13, No. 9, 26. At the Loveland factory, Gt. Western Sugar Co., Cal., U.S.A., 
attempts will be made to control the amounts of water to condenser and juice to 
pan during boiling period by two different kinds of temperature control apparatus. 
One of these instruments will be placed in the pan about 2 ft. up from the top of the 
bottom cone, in the boiling mass* This will control the pan temperature by regu- 



1 G.P., 142,602. 2 G.P., 287,897. 

* U.8.P., 1,583,314. 


5 IT.8.P., 1,686,717 (process), 1,686,718 (apparatus^ 
» U.S.P., 1,076,736. B.P., 211,464. 
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lating the amount of injection water to the condenser. The second control will be 
placed in the dome of the pan above the massecuito. This will be operated by the 
temperature of vapour leaving the pan, and will open and close the juice inlet valve 
to tlio pan. If» for instance, a pan should be allowed to get too heavy the flow of 
vapour leaving the pan would become diminished, the vacuum would increase, and 
the temperature of vapour would drop. The temperature control in the vapour 
chamber at this time would open the juice inlet valve to the pan. — Kepokt of the 
Analytical Section of the Java K.S. Verslag van hrt Proefstation, 1928, 170-190. 
Two out of 21 samples of lime had much too liigli a MgO content ; two had only 
70 i)er cent, of CaO ; and in 9 slaking was poor. Of 15 samples of sulphur, three 
burnt badly, due to high ash and bitumen contents. A sample of ultramarine was 
found to evolve sulphuretted hydrogen on boiling witli water, being thus un- 
suitable for blueing sugar. Two samples of ** Norit ” werci found to have too high a 
water -content. In 1 1 samples of magnesia packing, the asbestos content was much 
too low. In two out of nine brass tubes the iron and lead were found too high ; 
and two only confirmed to the specification of the American Society for Testing 
Materials as regards structure, i.o., that the size of the crystals should bo betwi^en 
and 0*045 mm. ; these apix^ared to bo well anne>aled and infernal strains were 
apparently absent. Filter-press cakes from different factories wf3re found to contain 
too iini<*h wax, in one case as much as 15 per cent, (dry matter). Other analyses 
related to locally -mined kioselguhrs, to refractory materials (stone and clay, for 
bagasse furnatjos); and to boiler an<l evaporator .scak\s. — DriiEC'TioNs for Analysts 
WORKED OCT BY THE Java E. S. IhuL, 1928, 190-199, fdijtose was determined m 
molasses by fermenting away the sugars and a.scei taming the reducing ia)Wor of tho 
residue by Sc’Hoorl's method. Lime \\a8 found duecily ui juices by }3r(‘cipitating as 
oxalate, anil titrating with standaril permanganate. Wax was estimalerJ in cane, 
juice and bagasse by extraction witli chloroform, t!ie amounts found in POJ2878, 
III months old, being 0*171, 0*005 and 0*lt)0 jjor I'l'iiT. respectively, ('arbonato ash 
was dotermined in sugar by mixing with oxtdic acid, l arboniznig in a het-ai?’ balli, and 
incinerating in an electric muffle furnacis incineration over a burner being found to 
lead to quite large differences in the CO 2 content of tlio ash. Ultramnrine v\as 
detected in sugar by centrifuging a 50 per cent. s(»lntion in a laboratory ajipuratu^, 
when the ])igmont collected in u dark-blue ring above tho precipitate in the point 
of the tube, or it was s€)en with a magnifying glass or under the microscope. Wax 
in sugars (S.H.S.) was found by extraction with chloroform m a Soxhlet apparatus, 
tho extract being evaporated, wasliod three times wuth cold waiter, and dried to 
constant w'oight, three samples giving an average of 0*070 per cent. —-Alcohol 
Motor I^Vel in the P.T. H. I. Shoemaker. ^Sugar JS'cicn, 1929, 10, No. 0, 019-021. 
In the Philippines during 1928-29, 1*0 million gallons of motor alcohol were used, 
mostly “ Sampson ” fuel made by the Foster process, using 25 [»er cent, of ether. 
Alcohol mixed wuth 1 -2 per cent, of ga.soliiie is *’ very considerably inferior ’’ to Samp- 
son spirit with ordinary gasoline motors wuth 00-70 lbs. jier sq. in. comiirossion, e\*en 
when oni])loyed witli the Ibey pre-heater. But tho 2 per cent, gasoline mixture wull 
I^robtibly give results as good as Sampson spirit m the high -compression motors 
such as are used in tho internal combustion locomotives now oj^erating in the P.l. 

J.J’.O. 

Bau,. Bearings fob Shafting. — Bearings for huo-shnfting w*ere discussed by 
Prof. G. F. Chamock shortly before his death m a communication to the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. In dealing with ball bearings, ho made allusion to some 
experiments carried out at Crewe Works on a length of shafting winch had bi'cn fitted 
with ball-bearings. The shaft was driven by a 21 h.p. motor, which, with the plain 
bearings previously in use, was w^orked to its full capacity. Tho saving oftocted by the 
use of ball-bearings, was as follows : Current taken to start up shafting, 22 per cent, 
less ; average current taken when running, 32*4 per cent, less ; current taken to run 
shafting light, 30 per cent. less. Tho saving effected in running shafting wlieii work 
was being done amounted to 4*6 h.p. out of 21 h.p., or, say 22 per cent. It is not 
easy, he remarked, to carry out comparative tests on a-n actual installation, but in 
practice the saving may be taken at from 15 to 35 per cent, ai'cordmg to conditions. 
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Max Beabing Juice Ring and Guabd.2 Alfred W. Duniit of Honoinu, T.H. 

319.960. October 13th, 1928. 

Ab the cane is crushed between the rolls, juic^es an<l fine bagasse work into the 
(bearings of the lower rolls and destroy the hibncating oilfilrn causing metallic contact, 
which results in excessive wear and ultimately necessitates costly repairs. While 
elements known as juice rings or juice plates have been heretofore provided upon 
the trunnions or shafts of the crusher rolls, they have been unsatisfactory and 
inadequate, because as they rotated, the juices followed the peripheries of their 
flanges and were earned over the flanges by capillary action to ent/er the unprotected 

bearings. This invention pro- 
vides a simple devdee whereby 
the cane juice and bagasse 
are effectually excluded fiom 
the bearings. It consists in 
Ihe conilhnat ion with a 
crushing roll iournal and its 
bewaring of a juice ring hold on 
or ongatred with the ends of 
the bearing and with the 
bijaring encircling the journal. 

Referring to the drawings, 
a juice ring 10 is providt‘d 
which with the bearing 2 
encircles the journal. The ring 10, Fig. 3, is of seim-circular shape and is main- 
tained in position on the bearing 2 by ribs 0 engaging in recesses 8 and by s]>rings 1 1 
connected to the ring and Ixaring resi>ectively. ’Fho inner side of the ring touard the 
roller 3 is recessed t<' leceivo a packing ring 14, Fig. 0, and the outer side away from 
the roller is provided with a flange 15 which is protected by a guard ring 17 attached 
to the frame. Tlie toIUt 3 is provided with the usual juice ring 5 and pi^cs <> 
provided on the roller which sweep away any bagasse which accumulates on the jmee 
ring 10. 



♦Mulches (of Bau\sse) roa Cultivated J^and. T. Whittelsey, of Kingoes, New 
Jersey, IJ.S.A. 310,783. September 27tb, 1920 ; convention dale, Septem- 
ber 2*8th, 1028. 

Mulches for cultivated groiuicl are produced in by application of Avater- 
proofing and other ingredients m a liquid, semi-liquid, comminuted sohrl, or like 
state, or arc prepared in the form of sheets or the like by combining the it]gr<*(honts 
before application to the ground. The following ingredients may bo employ ed, viz. : 
paper, rags, bagasse, straw, stalks, huslts, trash, saw^-dust, wood pulp, ground or 
Bemi-digested wood, oils, a>sphalt preparations, coal tar, rubber latex, emulsions i>r 
dispersions of rubber, w'axes in solutions or emulsions, rosin tunulsion, rosin boaps, 
aluminium soaps, parafthi, lamp black, carbon black, sodium silicate, lime, gypsum. 
sa.nd, diatomacs'ous or other earth, hydrated coments, sulphur, and other drying, 
binding, vulcanizing, hardening, curing and accelerating agents. A menstruum 
which will evaporate may also bo included, as well as preservatives, weed killers, 
insecticides, fungicides, and the like. An ingredient or mixture of ingredients may be 
sprayed, sprinkled, sifted, squirted, or blown on to the ground, or on to a layer of 
fibrous or other material previously applied to the ground. 

Rolls or sheets of paper or other fibrous material may be water -proofed or coated 
after or during application. Comminuted matenals may have a preliminary treat- 

1 Copies of 8pe(’ifl<!ations of patents with their drawings can be obtained on application to the 
following — United K^nffdom : Patent Office, Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Bane, London, W.C.2 (price Is, each) Abstracts of United Kingdom patents marked in our Review 
with a star (•) are reproduced from the IUustrid.ed OffU'ml Journal {Patents), with the permission of 
tJie Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, London. Sometimes only the drawing or drawings are 
80 reproduced. Untied States : Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D.O. (price 10 cents each). 
France : L’lmprimerlo .Nationale, 87, rue VieiUe, du Temple, Paris. Germany : Patontamt, Berlin, 
•Germany. 

2 See also 1.8 J,, 1920, 625. 
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'pHE over-production in the Sugar Industry compels 
you to improve the quality of your sugar. 

Only the best goods find a market. 

The way to attain this is to decolorize with 

CARBORAFFIN 

The most powerful of 
all Decolorizing Carbons. 

For the Production of Refined Sugar 
in the Cane and Beet factory. 

Filters and Tanks the only apparatus required. 


For further Particulars and References apply to : — 


BUSH, BEACH & GENT, Ltd., 


Marlow House, Lloyd^s Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


Telephone : Royal 7977-78-79. 


Telograuis : Beafrednia, Bilgate, London. 
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Refine your Raw Sugar for Local Consumption or Export using 
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A Super Decolorizing Carbon. 


No Special Plant Required. Revivification Unnecessary. 
Easy Operation. No Special Supervision. 

^^Suma-Carb'* consumption averages 0*2 per cent, of 
sugar re -melted. 

For Particulars and Samples write to 

The SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY CO, Ltd. 

2, St. Dunstan’s Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 

CEnarlei^ncl-> 

Cablbs: “SUMASUCO. LONDON" 
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Works Refractometer 

for accurately determining the concentration 
of the liquor in the boiling pan or vacuum pan. 

It obviates the taking of samples which 
frequently'’ causes inconvenience ; moreover 
before a sample can bo measured it has 
changed its temperature and does not give a 
true indication of the state of the bulk of the 
liquor. The Zeiss Works Refractometer gives 
the concentration of the liquor actually in the 
pan without interrupting the boiling or concen* 
trating process. One refractometer can be 
used for several pans; all that is required is for 
each pan to have a fixed adapter on to which 
the instrument fits when a reading is made. 
FuM partictUarg in LUt ** MIZW ** from the British JUpresenUtHvu : 


CARL ZEISS (LONDON) LTD. 

Windey House^ Wells Street Oxford Street^ London^ W*t 
Repreientatlves for U.S.A.— 

CARL ZEISS, INC., 

fmZEi&I new YORK CITY. 

“ A 1 728 South Hfll Street. 

— LOS ANCEi.PC 


Representatlvet for South Africa — 

B. OVEN JONES, LTD., 

<ZeUs Department) 
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ment with a water-proofing or other binder or may be applied simultaneously with it, 
further treatment being applied after application to the ground. The mulching 
material may be applied in a plastic state, or in the form of foam, or may contain 
ingredients which will generate gases to form foam after application. By regulating 
the composition and thickness of the mulch, the temperature, light, moisture, and 
other soil conditions may be controlled. Water- proofing materials may be applied 
directly to prepared soil. Planting or sowing machines may be provided with means 
for applying the mulching materials at the same time as the seeds or seedlings. 
Guards may be fitted on the machine to prevent the mulch covering the ground 
immediately around each plant. To protect land from erosion by heavy rain, gutters 
may be formed which after mulching form troughs to carry off the water. Similar 
gutters may be formed to direct water to the plants. Cellular or more or less porous 
beat-insulating blankets or sheets to bo used as mulches may be made of paper, 
bagasse, straw, etc., and water-proofed throughout or on one side only before or after 
application. Air may be entrapped in the material. 

Imi'bovements in Machines fob Habvesting Beet. M. Marli^re, of Cantin, 
Nord, France. 317,825. August 12th, 1929 ; convention date, August 23rd. The 
roots are engaged by a rotating feeler carried in a spring -pressed frame that also 
carries a topping Icnife which is thus corrtH‘fly ])ositioned for the cut. Claws pro- 
jecting from the feeler remove the cut tops. The topped roots are lifted by shares 
and are then engaged by claws on three conveying cliains which carry ihom to an 
(‘levator. The depth of penet ration of the lifting shares is adjustable by a hand-lever. 
The elevator lifts the roots to the upper end of a shoot that may bo adjusted so as to 
deliver the beets from four rows into one line. — ♦Cane Habvesters. R. S. Falkiner, 
of Melbourne, Australia. 317,352. May 14th, 192S Tlu' harvester is provided 

with a f*.)rwardly iirojecting vertically 
adjustaldo pusher raembcT 12 extending 
across the front of the machine adapted 
to push the cane away from the machine so 
that wh(‘n cut by the rotating knives 4 
the cane falls in such a manner that it is 
seized, butts first, by gathering and eleva- 
ting devices. The jnislier 12 is carried by 
arms 1 1 pivot^od to the machine frame 
and provided with st ump -jump fingers 14. 
The cut caiH* is directed by a guide plate 15 
and gathering bands fittt^d with prongs 5 
to an elevator 0 by which it is convoyed, 
butts first, to rollers 7 tliat feed it below a 
ledger plate 16 to a rotary cutter 8. This cutter, w'hich is fitUui with a doflocting 
plate as described in Specification 289,829, cuts the cane, tops, and trasli into small 
pio(;08, tli^ cane then being separated from the trash by devices that may include air 
blast means. (Six^cifications 104,929, 251,739, and 284,683 also arc referred to ; 
and S|ieeification 314,364 is referred to in lla* Provisional Specificatioxi). — 
Cellixlose Sacchakification. H. Schollcr, of Mmiich, Germany. 315,462. 
April 13th, 1928. Cellulose, cellulose doxtrines and the like or mixtures of cellulose 
and starch are converted into sugar by troatrnont under pressure with dilute acid, 
which is passed progressively through nearly exhausted, loss exhausted and fresh 
raw material with removal of the sugar from the reaction cliamber before decomposi- 
tion thereof can occur, followed by cooling, neutralizing or reducing the iB'ossure of 
the removed sugar to bring it to a stable condition. Fermented or unfermented 
liquor derived from the procoewa may be used for the percolation of fresh raw material. 
Neutralising substances may be added to the cellulose before the percolation, for 
complete or partial neutralization of the percolation liquid. The residual acid may 
be extracted from the liquor by water under pressure, the liquor being impiegnated 
with metal salts and carbonized to produce active carbon. If required for alcoh<>lic 
fermentatioui the alcoholic concentration may be increased by an acud j)eroolation 
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liquid containing alcohol, o.g., part of the fermented liquor, or fermented waste lye 
such as sulphite lye used in cellulose manufacture and soluble nutrient solutions for 
the fermentation may be added before the percolation. In some cases the concen- 
tration of sugar may be increased by subsequent acid hydrolysis. (British Speci- 
fications 160,876 and 273,317 are referred to).— *CBLLurx3SE SAcciunmcATiON. 
Soc. des Brevets Strangers Lefranc & Cle. (assignees of Soc, Anon, le Vetol, of Paris). 
316,403. June 26th, 1929 ; convention date, July 13th, 1928. Ferinentable sugars 
are prepared by the hydrolysis in two stages of materials containing cellulose or 
similar substances. Cellulose or substances which contain it in the impure state, 
residual cellulose from sugar manufacture, carobs, or amylaceous substances con- 
tabling starch in predominant quantity or associated with cellulose materials, are 
charged into a pressure resisting apparatus provided with an agitator, along with a 
solution of sulphuric acid in water. After the temperature of the agitated mass has 
been raised, diy live steam is injected into the apparatus until the desired pressure 
has been obtained ; this pressure being maintained for a predeiermmed time. The 
sugar solution obtained is discharged in a rapid manner, e.g. through an opening 
provided with a screen, and a further solution of sulphuric acid m water is added to 
the residue. As before, steam is injected, the moss allowed to remam under pressure 
for a predetermined time, and the further yield rapidly discharged. If sugar is 
present in the primary material, it may be allowed to remain or may be first extracted 
by any usual process. The hydrolysing substance may be hydrochloric, sulphuric, 
phosphoric, etc. acids, bisulphatos, acid phosphates, etc.— Mixing in Dbfinitb 
Pbopobtions, and Weighing. Soc. des Sucreries Ternynck, of Chaimy, Aisne, 
France. 316,862. April 22nd, 1929 ; convention date, August 3rd, 1928. Apparatus 
for automatically feeding liquids, solids, or solids and liquids, in definite proportions 
to a mixing machine corajirises means for feeding the materials to tipping sciJe pans, 
means being provided for (jontrolling from a single pan the operation of the food 
to the other pans, and for stopping the feed to that pan in the event of the failure of 
the feed to any of the others ; means are also provided for stopping the apparatus 
when the output vessel to which the pans discharge is filled, — Fekmentation or 
Sugar Solutions : Acetic and Lactic Acids. 316,287. IHstilleries des Deux 
Sevres, of Molle, Franco. April 6th, 1929 ; convention date, July 27th, 1928. Acetic 
and lactic acids are produced by fermenting sugar (sucrose, glucose, the pentoses, 
maltose and lactose) with a species of bacteria named iMCto^bctoiUus acidophilus B 
which ferments worts rich in sugar and exists in the natural mould of milk, being 
selected by acting on a culture medium containing 10 per cent, sugar and testing 
samples on natural sugar worts at a temperature of and with a lactic acid con- 
tent of 25 to 30 grms. per litre until the species of bacteria is found evolving rapidly 
in such a medium. An example is given of the fennentation of molasses or beet 
juice containing 30 grms. of sugar per litre, and of pentoses, the pentose wort being 
prepared by treating wood chips or shell husks of oats or other vegetable matter 
containing pentosans with a flow of water acidified with 20 grms. of sulphuric acid 
per litre at a temperature of 86-96^C. The extract is neutralized with lime, phosphate 
and nitrogen beuig added as nutrient substances for the development of the bacteria. — 
Clabieication oe Molasses jtor Fermentation, Distillers Co., Ltd., of Edinburgh, 
and W.C. Bennett, of Epsom, Surrey. 319,641. June 26th, 1928. Colloids, colouring 
matters and metallic salts are removed from molasses of any kind by treatment in the 
neutral or slightly acid condition with an adsorbent that docs not contain free carbon 
and at the same time or subsequently with a protein precipitant in the presence of 
protein and filtration after each treatment. Any excess oi protein remaining in the 
solution after treatment is if desired converted into a food suitable for yeast. A 
suitable protein precipitant is synthetic or natural tannin, and suitable adsorbents are 
ground nut cake when operating in two stages or calcium carbonate when operating 
in one. A suitable protein such as blood serum is added to the molasses if deficient 
in protein. The filtered nut cake can be treated in the usual way for the preparation 
of peptone from which iron is removed before using. 
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UNITED 8TATES, 


Baoahse FujftNAca. George P, Ward, of Habanu, Cuba (assignor to the Fuller- 
Uhlgh Company, of Delaware, U.S.A.). 1,726,050. August 27th, 1929; 

application, November 28th, 1923 ; serial, 677,582. 

One of the objects of the invention is to provide a compact arrangement in 
which either solid or fluid fuel may be used separately or both in combination ; also 
to provide an arrangement in which the two fire boxr^s may be combined in a compact 
manner and so that the operation of either one will not be interfered with by the 
presence of the other. In tlie drawing herewith a furnace is connected to a Stirling 
boiler of a known tyiie, with the fire boxes arrangf^d to bum bagasse and oil, res- 
pectively. The boiler has three upfier steam and water drums 10, 11 and 12 and a 
mud drum 13 coimectod by vertically inclined banks of water tubes 14, 15 and 16, 
tlie boiler being placed in a selting over a combustion chamb(?r 17. A wall 18 
replaces the usual front furnace wall for such a boiler and through it is a gas inlet 19 
connecting with a combustion chamber or gas passage 20 separated from the bagasse 
fire box profxsr 21 by a bridge wall 221. The bagasse may be supplied tlirough an 
opening 22 in the roof of the fire box and access oi3enings 23 and 24 are provided 
through which the fire may be reached by the operator of the furnace. Above the 
gas passage 20 and Jocati'd so as not bo intcTfere with the bagasse feed opening 22 is a 
fluid fuel box or combustion chamber 25 provided with an oil bui’iier 26 at its front 



end and having a connexion through the opening 27 with the combustion chamber 
17, Preferably, the front bank of tubes 14 wliich constitutes the rear of the combus- 
tion chamber 17 is provided with a baffler 28 extending upwardly from the mud drum 
13 and terminating short of the drum 12. This baffle 28 may be located in front of 
the entire bank, but preferably behind one or more rows of tubes of this front banlc. 
At the rear of the bank 14 is a baffle 29 extending downward along the tubes of the 
bank 15 from the drum 11 and terminating short of the drum 13. Another baffle 30 
extends upward from the drum 13 towards tlie druni 11 at the rear of the bank 16. 
A gas outlet 3 1 is pro vidod at the lower rear part of the setting. 1 u operation, bagasse 
is charged into the fire box 21 and burned, the heated gases therefrom passing through 
the gas passage 20 where they are more thoroughly combined and burned, and from 
thence pass through the opening 19 into the lower part of the combustion chamber 17. 
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li\ the event that the supply of bageisse is insufficient, then the burner 26 inay be 
brought into action, access to tho burner being had without interfering with the 
bagasse supply through the opening 22. The hot gases from the oil burned in the 
fire box 25 will pass through the opening 27 into the upper part of the combustion 
chamber 17. It will be understood that, if desired, the bagasse furnace alone or the 
oil burner alone may be in operation. Both of those fire boxes may be located in 
front of the boiler, so that the gases from each of them may enter the combustion 
cliamber thereof and pass to tho boiler tubes in an efficient manner. The boiler 
tubes are preferably s<;reoned from the dii'oct radiant heat of tho solid fuel furnace by 
the wall 18 and the bridge wall 221 while the boiler tubes are directly exposed to the 
radiant heat of the fluid fuel furnace. Preferably, tho form of baffiing illustrated is 
used rather than tho usual form, in which there would be no baffie located in front of 
the tubes of the bank 14. With this latter construction, the gases from the oil 
burner may pass over the top of such a baffle without contacting with the tubes in 
the first bank, so that the heat therefrom would be absorbed only by the tubes in the 
middle and last bank. By providing the baffle arrangement illustrated, tho gases 
from bo< h the bagasse and the oil follow substantially tho same path and contact 
with all of the tubes of the boiler. This last would be completely true if the baffle 28 
wore placed in front of all of the tubes in the bank 14. It is preferred to place it 
behind one or more rows, however, so that tho baffle will b<^ protected from the 
direct heat of tho gases from the bagasse fire box. 

Clakification (Carbon atation) Process. ^ Gerhard E. van Ncs, of Pasoerooan, 
Java. 1,727,738. September 10th, 1929. 

A quantity of lime or other base is first added to the cold raw juice, such that the 
reaction towards phenolphthalein is rendered weakly alkaline. The solution is then 
over-saturated with carbon dioxide or witli other acid gas ; that is to say, carbon 
dioxide, or gases containing carbon dioxide or other acid gases are passed through 
the solution until the latter shows an acid reaction, at least towards Y>henolphthalein. 
Tlie solution is then heated to a temperature not exceeding 60^(\, preferably a 
temperature of 65°C., and a quantity of lime is added such that the solution shows a 
final alkalinity higher than that corresponding to 300 rngrms. of CaO per litre in the 
juice, preferably an alkalinity corresponding to about 700 mgrms. of CaO per litre 
when titrated, using phenolphthalein as indicator. This usually requires about 
10-12 litres of milk-of-lime of 15® Baum4 per 1000 litres of juice. The precipitate is 
allowed to settle for about half an hour. It has boon found that when tho above 
mentioned alkalinity and temperature prevail during tho settling jjeriod, no de- 
composition of reducing sugars occurs, which might be disadvantageous for tho 
further operations. After the precipitate has settled, the turbid juice, having a 
volume of about 30-35 per cent, of the total volume of the juice, is separated from 
the clear juice by decantation. The clear juice can be filtered easily after it has been 
fully carbonated, and may then be worked up in the usual manner. The turbid 
juice, together with the deposiU^d matter, may be filtered and the filtrate may be 
added to the clear juice. As the vohune of the turbid juice is relatively very large, 
however, the filtering operation of this juice requires an inconveniently large filtering 
apparatus. The turbid juice is therefore saturated with carbondioxide or other acid 
gas until it is again over-saturated (i.e. acid towards phenolphthalein) and ia then 
heated to a temperature above 60°C., preferably to a temperature of 80®C., and the 
precipitate is allowed to settle. The deposits settle very rapidly. The turbid juice 
obtained (about 20 per cent.) can be filtered very easily. The juice from the filter- 
press is added to the clear juice from the final settling and the liquid obtained in this 
way is added to a subsequent batch of cold over -saturated raw juice, before the 
operation of heating the latter to 65®C., as previously described. It has been found 
that the addition of juice, which has been subjected to a preliminary treatment as 
described, to the over-saturated raw juice has a favourable influence on the content of 
lime of the purified juice finally obtained. Claim ; — 1. A process of purifying sugar 
juices, comprising tho steps of treating the raw juice with lime until it shows a weakly- 
al^lin^re^tion, then saturating it with an acid gas until it shows an acid reaction, 

1 See also J., 1929, 684. 
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heating the liquid so treated to a temperature not oxeooding 60''’C. preferably about 
50*’C., adding a further quantity of lime until the liquid shows a final alkalinity higher 
than that corresponding to JlOO mg. CaO per litre in the juice about 700 ing. CaO per 
litre in the juice, and decanting the clear juice from the turbid juico. lly this 
oarbonatation process lime is economized. 

Impbovbmbjnts in Wateb-I'ube Boilers. Percival F. Crinks (assignor to 
Vickers Boiler Co., Ltd., of London). 1,720,469. July 9th, 1929. A water-tube 
boiler, combines a main steam and water drum, a water tlrum comprising an outer 
shell and an inner shell secured within and spaced from the outer shell to define 
an annular water circulating chamber, said inner shell constituting a settling chamber, 
a stabilizing drum, tubes connecting said settling chamber with the main drum, tubes 
connecting said main drum witli said aimular chamber, a longitudinal baffle in said 
main drum disposed between the ends of the tubes connecting said main drum with 
the settling chamber and annular chamber respectively, said baffle terminating short 
of the ends of the main drum and having shaped ends disposed between tho ends of 
said main drum and certain of tho tubes connecting said drum to the annular chamber, 
tubes connecting the stabilizing drum with the main drum, tubes connecting the 
stabilizing drum with tlie annular chamber, and a longitudinal baffle in said annular 
chamber disposed between tho ends of certain of the last mentioned tubes. — 
Im-PROVements in the Recovery of Sucrose from Cane Molasses. Holger de 
Fine Olivarius (assignor to California Packing Corporation, of San Francisco, Cal., 
U.S.A.). 1,730,473, October 8tli, 1929. A process of recovering sucrose from 

cane molasses includes fermenting the molasses to eliminate invert sugar, mixing the 
fermented molasses with alcohol, adding an earthy metal oxide or hydroxide to the 
solution to precipitate int-fu'fenng organic and colouring matter without materially 
prf»cipitating the sucjrose, separating tho precipitated organic and colouring matter 
from the solution, separating the alcohol from tho solution, and treating the residual 
solution with an earthy inmeral oxide or hydroxide to preci£)itate tho sucrose. — 
Beet-Thinnino Machine. Herman H. Boettcher, of Blue Earth, Minn., U.S.A. 
1,732,830, October 22nd, 1929. A beet thinning machine comprises : Spaced 
endless rails disposed parallel to each other and at an angle to the lino of travel 
of tho machine, endless elements mounted for travel at opposite sides of the said rails, 
means for imparting motion to said elements, the said elements Vjoiug arranged in 
plaiK's parallel to tlie lino of travel of the machine, rods extending between said 
elements, supporting members upon tho rods, blades supported by said mernbf rs, 
and means carried by the supportmg members and slidably engaging the rails for 
effecting sliding movement of said members on said rods.- “Evaporator. Wilhelm 
Vogelbusch, of Ratingen, Clerman 3 ^ 1,733,476. October 29tli, 1929. Claim is 
made in an apparatus for evaporation, distillation or the like, the combination of at 
least one cliamber for tho liquid to bo evaporated, this chamber having at its lower 
part a liquid space and above this space a vapour-space for the vapour produced of 
tho liquid, with at least one heating device arranged beside the said chamber, this 
heating device consisting of one or more tubes branched off from tho liquid space of 
tho said chamber, a bank of tubes communicating at thoir outer ends with the first 
named tube or tubes and with the other ends with tho vapour space of the said i*ham- 
her, the first named tube or tubes being of a larger diam. that the second named 
tubes, and a jacket consisting of two parts, one of winch encloses the first named 
tul)e or tubes and tho other part encloses tiie socomi named tubes, those iw'o parts 
of tho jacket communicating with one another only in the neighbourhood of the 
outer ends of the said tuljes, the st^oond named jiart ot tho jacket being pi ovided 
with an outlet for tho non-oondonsiblo portion of said heat ing agent, and an outlet 
for products of condensation. — Beet Harvester. George A. Fontaine, of 
Detroit, Mich., IT.S.A. 1,733,633. October 29th, 1929. A fliglit- for a conveyor 
comprises a pair of tJ-8haj>ed mombers one of which is smaller than the other and 
disposed between the arms of tho other mernlK*r, a U'Tininally a]>ortun'd member 
carried by eacdi arm of tho suiallor U-shapecl member and receiving tho corros- 
pon ding arm of the lai'ger U-shaped member of this machine for harvesting beet. 
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United Kingdom 


IMPORTS AND KXPORTS OF SUGAR. 


IMPORTS. 


(Jnbefined Sugars. 

Poland 

Germany 

Xetheriands 

France 

CzechO' Slovakia 

Java 

Philippine Islands 

Cuba 

Dutch Guiana 

Hayti and San Domingo 

Mexico 

Peru 

Brazil 

One Moxtr bkbxko 
DbOBUBEA 818T. 

1028. , 1929. 
Tom. Tom. 

18,578 300 

; !!!! 1 !!!! 

*240 

4,013 10,304 

! 33.080 8,177 

] *203 9,075 

! 8,267 7,762 

1.983 

1 XwELVig Months ending 

1 UECBICBISB 31 ST. 

1 1928. 1929. 

1 Tons. Tons. 

22,765 57,206 

460 33,767 

' 21,330 20,070 

i 8,106 168,854 

704,393 681,662 

208,971 197,475 

; 100,299 125,806 

18.017 11.637 

Union of South Africa 

Mauritius 

Australia 

Straits Settlements 

17,397 

25.692 

.35,778 

13,470 

69,330 

43,629 

, 71,484 

! 184,062 
151,460 

96,373 
272,181 I 
223,209 

British West Indies, British 
Guiana & British Honduras . 
Other Countries 

6,639 

9,892 

2,324 j 
: 14,865 j 

138,414 

79,395 

91,918 
75,097 1 

1 

Total Raw Sugan 

Refined Sugars. 

. 160,861 

170,196 i 

1 

i 

1,709,146 

2,055,233 1 

1 

i 

Poland 

499 


3,833 


Germany 

22 

io8 

1,080 

1,017 

Netherlands 

2,l>29 

667 j 

87,866 

13,867 

Belgium 

156 

76 1 

3,762 

1,138 ! 

France 

• . « ■ 

.... j 

.... 1 

.... 1 

Czecho-Slovakia 

7,748 

4.375 ' 

190,366 ! 

29,130 j 

Java 

• • . • 

.... ' 


United States of America . . . . 

990 

689 ' 

15,232 

10,518 ; 

Canada 

0 

.... 

6,169 

10 ; 

Other Countries 

13 

s ' 

3,088 

314 i 

i 

Total Refined Sugars 

12,363 

5,822 

221,395 

55,993 ! 

Mol..... j Forpign 

14,167 

7,763 

196,301 

168,907 . 

moiaases ^ 

1,234 

! 2,472 , 

22.306 

53,840 

Total Imports 

188,625 

' 1864!53 1: 

2,149,148 : 

2,333,973 


EXPORTS. 




British Refined Sugars. 

1 Tons. 

; Tom. 

Tons 

Toni. 

Denmark 

99 

46 

1.002 , 

1,036 

Netherlands 

31 

30 

303 

350 

Irish Free State 

4,766 

2,494 

48,906 

40,891 

Channel Islands 

62 

139 ' 

1,339 

1,347 

Canada 

.... 

• • * . ’ 

.... ‘ 

. • • » 

Other Countries 

1,663 

12,486 j 

22,946 j 

114,033 

Foreign h Colonial Sugars. 

; o.eoi 

} 

15,194 

1 1 

74,767 

166,657 

Refined and Candy 

182 

117 1 

9,806 

2,417 

Unrefined 

47 

02 ; 

923 

891 

Various Mixed in Bond 

.... 

• • • . 

• . • « 

• • • • 

Molasses 

j 

472 

940 

4,342 

11,062 

1 Total Exports { 

7,302 

16,313 

89,838 

181,027 
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United States. 


[Willett df Gray,) 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

Total Receipts, Jan. 1st to D 3 Combor 21«t 
Deliveries »» 

Meltings by Refiners „ »• 

Exports of Refined ,» »» 

Importers* Stocks, December 2l8t . . . . 

Totol Stocks, Docomber 21 si 

Total Consumption for twelve months 



1929. 

Tons 

3,353,644 


1928. 

Tons. 

2,900,668 

* • • 

3,009,065 


2.906,188 

. . . 

2,915,987 


2,812,915 

. . . 

84,000 


102,132 

. . • 

442,810 


103,020 


600,612 


181,164 

• * a 

1928. 

5,542,636 


1927. 

6.297,050 


Cuba. 


Statement of Exports and Stocks of Sugar, at November 


(Tons of 2.240 lbs.) 

Exports 

Stocks 


1927. 

Tons. 

3,890,646 . . 

344,603 . . 


1928. 

Tous. 

3,485,577 . . 

287,347 . . 


30th. 

1929. 

Tons. 

4,484,170 

254,694 


Local Consumption 


4,235,330 

146,000 


3,772,924 . . 4,738,804 

63,004 . . 06,156 


Receipts at Ports to November 30Mi . . 4,381,330 


3,835,028 . . 4,835,020 


Hdbana, November 30th, 1929. 


J. Gcma. — L. Mejkr. 


United Kingdom. 

Statbwknt of iMruRTs, Kxroui’s, and OoNsrMnioN of Foukion Sijoau fou 
TwKi.vii: Monthh rvdino Dkcrmbf.u 31st, 1927, 1928, and 1929. 


Iaipou'ih. Expoie’is (Foicigu). 



1927, 

1928 

1929 


1927. 

1928 

1929 


Tons 

Tons 

Ton.s. 


'I'ons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Kefiiied .. 

. .. 468,716 

.. 231,395 

. . 55.993 ; 

Refined .. 

. 3,730 . 

. 9,806 

3,417 

Kaw . . . . 

..1,176,918 

. . 1,709,146 

..2,055,2.3.3 

Raw 

. .. 1,999 . 

933 

891 

MolasscH 

. 144,904 

31 8, 6U8 

.. 233,717 

Molasses .. 

348 

4, .343 

11, 0^ » 


1,790,538 

2,149,149 

3, 3.3^1,973 


6,067 

1,5,071 

14, .370 


Homk Consomuiion 01 iMroin’ED Sugar. 



1927 

1928 

1939 

Refined .. .. 

Tons 

Tous 

Tons 

522,311 

219,025 

51,708 

Refined (in Bond) in the United Kingdom 

880,040 

. .335,01 1 

3,338 

t Raw ... . . 

138,648 

.. 1,2,39,655 

1,888,183 

Total of Sugar 

1,540,999 

1,791,290 

1,946 239 

Molasses ... 

6.048 

8,061 

9.171 

Molasses, manufaetured (in Bond) in United Kingdom .. 

9.3,619 

l."s688 

4 


l,640,«6t5 

1,817.939 

1.9,^5,404 

Stocks in Bond in the Customs Waurhousks or 

EnTKRKI) 

TO BE WaRKHOUSRD 

AT DkCEMWER 3l8T 

1927 

1928. 

1929. 

Manufactured from Home Grown Beet 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

48,.3.->0 

67,600 

.. 101, .500 

Refined In Bond 

68,050 

12,350 

Foreign Refined 

24,250 

13 100 

9,400 

t. Unrefined . ... 

121,700 

183,300 

. . 278,000 


362,350 

274.350 

388,900 


:SSSS^mmm. 

wiiiiiiii ■iiai 

sasiisssm 


• The q*iantttles hero shown are exolusivo of the deliveries of roiincd supar whieh lias 
been produced from duty paid sugar returned to refineries to be again relined. Sugar 
ceased working in Bond as from 2^11 April, 1938 
trhe quantities liere shown include 65,234 tons entered for refining in refineries in the 
jjonlli ended 31»t December. 1929, and l,732,r»l2 tons in the twelve montlis ended 3i8t 
i>oeeraber, 1999 . 
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United Kingdom Monthly Sugar Report. 


Our last report was dated 6th December, 1929. 

The market has continued to fall and prices for all sugars in every' market are 
again lower than a montli ago. In the U.K. the uncertainty as to the proposed duty 
changes in the next Budget has caused an uneasy feeling and holders have been 
anxiovis to lighten their stocks. 

The London Raw Terminal Market has been active, but owing to the fact that 
in the statement by the Chancellor regarding Safeguarding duties in the House of 
Commons, no reference was made to the preferential duties, the market Ix^came still 
further depressed. March, the principal month aPfect^d, sold down to 69. 8jd. and 
May to 7s. 8Jd., both months subsequently recovering to 6s. lljd. and 7 b. lOJd. 
rosjieeiively, but later foil back to their former lower level. August moved from 
Ss. 2Jd. to 8s. njd. to 88. 2Jcl., and December from 8.s. 4id. to 8g. 6}d. to Ss. 6Jd. 

In the White section busine.ss was very idle, and transactions are few and far 
between. Generally speaking, the market has declined about 6d. per cwt. March 
sold from 10s, 6d, to lOs., May from 10s. lOJd. to 10s. 6d. and August from 11s. 5Jd. 
to Us. Ofd. 

The latest prices are : — 

MARCH MAY AUGUST DECEMBER 

Haw 6s. 8Jd. . . 7s. 8Jd. . . 8s. 2Jd. . . 8s. 6Jd. 

White .... 9g, lljd. .. 10s. 6d. .. Us. OJd. .. — 

The trade has been very quiet and is still continuing its policy of buying hand to 
mouth. The Rofineis reduced tlujir prices 3d. on December 23rd, but advanced thorn 
again by 3d. on Januaiy 3rd, so that tlieir prices of No. 1 Cubes at 20s. 3d. and 
London Granulated at 22s. lOJd. are the same as a month ago. 

Home Grown sugars have movod in sympathy and to-day’s prices are 2 Is. 9d. 
to 21s. 3d. according to factory. Raw sugars have been verj^ slow and our refiners 
have only bought small parcels afloat or near at hand down to Hs. c.i f 

Sugars bearing the preference liavo been disposed of at a parity of 7s. 3d. to 
various refiners and some Home Grown factories. 

The single seller in Cuba has maintained a firm attitude but disposed of some 
sugars recently at 2^^^ c.i.f. New York. 

With regard to Europe, F. O. Light has again increased his estimate to 8,415,000 
tons against 8,407,000 tons last year. There is talk of further increases in the 
European sowings of the next cro]> owing to the lower price of cereals. 

21, Mincing Lane, Arthur B. Hodob, 

London, E.C.3. Sugar Merchants and Brokers. 

10th January, 1930. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Outlook, 

TIk' sugar lunrkct has reuiauiud Je]>r(‘ss(Hl (hiring January, and 
low rouords have rouiston'd, ]nTces in Now York linving dro]>]>od to as 

low as 1 } (*, (‘.i.f., while in l.ondon a May terminal transaction was effected 

ior S8' hoot f.o.b. Hamburg at Os. 7j(l. ])er cwt. (said to be oqual to 4s. 9(i. 
ex factory). The market for free sugar m tins country continues to be 
hamporiHl by h^ars to cbamies m the coniing Snowdon Budget, and a band 
to mouth buying polK‘> fiersists : m America the surprisi' decision witli regard 
to the sugar tariff (m(?ntion(*(l further on) ha.s resnltotl in considerable 
(juantities ot stor(‘d duty-paid sugar ]>eing released. Yet viewed by the 
gf'neral statistical position, tlie.se pneos may be judged Linjustifiably low. 
CzAKNiKow ]>oin1s out that m the )»ast two seasons a total increase in world 
production of no kiss than 3,350,000 tons has been m'arly all absorbed, as 
judged by the figure f<-)r visible sto(*ks. Tliis ex])lains tlie stead\’ dejireciatioii 
111 Aalues, but- it also augurs well for the world’s ability to absorl) future 
supplies. Lictit estimates that the 1029-30 world production will (l(>croase 
by 3-27 ])er cent, or 937,000 tons, while eoasiimption inereascs, if no more 
than in 1928-29, will amount to 3*28 per cent. This would bring consumption 
n(‘arly up to the level of production, but \vould not decrease the existing 
large stocks. A good (h‘al rests wntli (’uba. Bumour credits her with an 
intention to prohibit new" })lantings and to hold off the market anything 
up to 20 per cent, of lier jiresent crop. Be this so or not, the Single^ Seller 
<-ontinnes to remain firm, and has sold new^ cro]) sugar to New York at 2 "eiiis 
c.i.f. as a minimum. 

The WeAt Indian Sugar Commission and its Report. 

The West Indian Sugar Commission has just retunied to England from 
its invest. igations, and its unoompromisiiig I'eport is now'" in the hands of the 
(hiverimient. l^ut Lord Olivier feels so strongly in the matter that he lias 
not waited for the publication of liis findings to speak on the subject but, 
just as we are going to press, has stated the case in a speech in the House of 
Lords. There he (a Labour Peer) strongly criticized Mr. Snow"den for 
having last July declared his wish to swee}) away all duties on sugar, before 
he had been fully apprised of the real facts of the situation. 1 his intimation 
of policy which has not yet been modified has “ knocked the bottom out of 
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the market.” It is the belief of Lord Olivier and his colleagues that under 
present circumstances and without preference the West Indian sugar in- 
dustry could not continue to carry on ; any withdrawal of the present fiscal 
assistance or of its equivalent would result in these sugar-producing colonies 
being entirely knocked to pieces. It is expected that the Government will 
publish the Report without much further delay ; and then we shall doubtless 
be in possession of one of the strongest series of arguments for not interfering 
with the operations of the sugar preference. 

The Beet Sugar Subsidy. 

The one or two occasions in the year wlien the Government have to go 
to the House of Commons, for authority to ‘‘ supply ” the funds required 
for carrying out their obligations under the Sugar Subsidy Act, provide 
the facilities for a full dress debate on the advantages of that measure in 
furthering the progress of establishing the beet sugar industry in England. 
The money already voted a year ago for the 1929 crop proved inadequate, 
as the acreage grown and the sugar content achieved exceeded expectations. 
So a supplementary sum had to be voted last month, and an interesting 
discussion of some four hours’ duration ensued. Some of it was purelj^ 
political and consisted in a good-natured argument as to wliether the present 
Laboiu’ Government or its Conservative predecessors had the lion’s share 
in inaugurating a measure which was admitted on all hands to have served 
agriculture well. More than one Conservative speaker pointed out that of 
late years there had been increasing hostility amongst the Labour party 
to this subsidizing of home grown sugar. But the debate revealed the grati- 
fying fact that amongst the large influx of new Labour members returned at 
the general election last year there was a considerable number who had 
investigated the working of the measure for themselves and had been struck 
with its effectiveness, not so much in establishing the factories os capitalistic 
concerns, as in providing the rank and file of agriculture with a source of 
profit when other crops were proving more or less unremunerativo. It was 
left to the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture to point 
out that the only hostile criticism offered in the debate came from the member 
for Greenock, who, we may observe parenthetically, has a perennial growl 
at these beet sugar factories, his latest grievance being that these rivals to 
the older refineries do not close down when their all too short slicing season is 
over, but endeavour to pay their way by taking in lodgers in the shape of 
foreign raw sugar which they refine in the inter-season. Apart from the fact 
that there is enough raw sugar coming into this country under present 
arrangements to provide work for all the refineries and beet factories, it may 
be pointed out that the object of the subsidy was to give these new factories 
time to establish themselves on a paying basis through some years of experi- 
mentation (always a costly proceeding), and if they are to solve the problem 
of carrying on between the beet sugar seasons, they may as well make a start 
at once with experiments in refining cane sugar rather than wait till the 
subsidy days are over. 

However to return to the Commons debate. This, as we said above> 
reveals a changing attitude on the part of both official and unofficial Labour 
towards the experiment ; and it is all to the good that the Government are 
carrying on an investigation into the economics of the matter, in course of 
which they are obtaining evidence not only in this country but from beet 
territories abroad. The report of this investigation should be out by the 
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summer, and it will have some influence in deciding what chances the British 
beet sugar industry has of carrying on from 1934 without any aid ; if aid is 
indispensable, then whether the industry especially from its agricultural 
point of view merits its continuation or not. 

It was pointed out during the debate that there is no longer any apparent 
incentive for capital to come forward and complete the blanks in the chain of 
factories with which England is now dotted. The most obvious hiatus is the 
south-west district of England, from Somerset to Cornwall, where, as Major 
Davies urged, the acreage is waiting but the factory is not. The hesitation 
to provide the latter is obviously duo to the reflection that in three years 
more the subsidy may cease, in which case the newcomer will be at an obvious 
disadvantage financially as compared with its predecessors with seven to ten 
years of subsidy stored in their coffers. It was left to Viscount Wolmer 
to make the pertinent suggestion that any such new factories started to fill 
up the gaps should be in receipt of a new subsidy of equal amount and duration 
with that given to the older factories. Such a scheme would naturally be 
open to abuse, hut with pro])er safeguards against any inveision of supplies 
from “ foreign ” beet areas, it might well serve to solve the difficulty. The 
Government inay rightly (ionsider that tlie present 19 factories are a sufficient 
number to solve the experiment for which the subsidy was granted ; but from 
the agricultural point of view there is much to be said for rectifying the 
omission of south-west England from any participation in the trial. 

United Kingdom Consumption of Imported Sugar, ipap. 

On ])age 65 of our January issue we gave (but too late for analysis) the 
details of the consumption of imported sugar for the year 1929, compared 
with the two previous years. The figures of home grown sugar have yet to be 
published. The total of Refined, Refined in Bond, and Raws amounted 
to 1,946,229 tons, as compared with 1,794,291 tons in 1928, and 1,541,000 tons 
in 1927. The outstanding feature of 1929, as Messrs. Czarnikow point 
out, is the large increase of 180,000 tons in the imports as compared w^’th 1928. 
Imports of Refined showed a decrease of 170,000 tons, while Raws increased by 
350,000 tons. Java shows the most important increase with 160,000 t ns 
more, whilst receipts of Preferential sugar are larger by 145,000 tons as 
compared with 1928 and by 285,000 tons as against 1927, such increases being 
mainly duo to larger Australian and Mauritius imports. Details will be found 
in the Table reproduced elsewhere. Larger exports of British Refined are 
also an interesting feature, the increase of over 90,000 tons being shipped 
to India and the Far East. Official consumption figures, Messrs. Czarnieow 
add, are rather misleading, but deducting the exports of British refined 
manufactured from duty-paid raws, and including the withdrawals of home- 
grown sugar, the important increase in deliveries registered in 1928 appears 
to have been fully maintained during 1929. 

United States Sugar Consumption during 1929. 

Messrs, Willett & Gray report that the consumption of sugar in the 
Continental United States for the calendar year 1929 was 5,810,980 long tons 
expressed in terms of refined sugar and is the largest figure of consumption in 
the history of that country. It compares with a figure during 1928 of 
5,542,636 tons, thus an increase of 268,344 tons or 4*84 per cent. But this 
percentage is below the average increase per annum over a period of 107 
years, which works out at 6-11 per cent. The per capita consumption of 
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1929 is 108*13 lbs., as compared with 104*27 lbs. in 1928, and the record of 
109*30 lbs. in 1920. Since 1924 there has been an increase each year, except 
in 1927 when a decrease of 6*60 per cent, was registered ; the record increase 
in those j^ears was in 1925, when it was 13*60 per cent. 

The impoitant points to be noticed in tlie 1929 consumption are the 
rather sharp decrease in domestic beet sugar (the (piautity consumed in 1929 
totalling 866,640 tons, compared with 1,037,241 tons in 1928) and the large 
increase in foroigji whites going into direct consumption, there being a total 
of 483,711 tons consumed, as compared with 342,966 tons in 1928. Quite a 
number of countries are included in this 483,711 tons, as the sugar came 
from Cuba, Porto Kico, the Phili])pines, Mexico, several Central American 
countries, Plong Kong, elava, etc. The U.S. AtlaTitic ports refiners do not 
seem to have obtained the full proportionate increase in th(^ consumption, 
as that through these ports sliows an increase f>f 2 ])er cent. only. According 
to price averages recorded l)y Wlli.ktt & (Jkav, the marsjin between the 
prices of raw and refined diu-ing 1929 was 1*266 cents, per lb. but for various 
technical reasons the margin actually achieved by the refiners was ])robably 
less than this figure. 

The Senate and the Sugar Tariff. 

On January 16th the U.S. Senate t(K»k a vote ou the j:)ro])osa.l put forward 
by Senator Habrison of Mississippi that the present duty of 1*76 cents, per 
lb. on sugar should be retained instead of the figure of 2*40 cents which had 
been proiiosod by a House C-omnutU'e, and to the general surprise ])asse(l it 
by the ainjile majority of 48 to 38. This was loss even than the figure of 2*20 
recommended by the Senate Ihiance (Vmimittee. Tlie Times Washington 
correspondent states that this result was due to defections from the regular 
Republican ranks on the jiart of Senators from the eastern industrial States. 
These defections indicated, in part, tlie extent to wliich ovi^ry action in the 
Senate, as in the House of Representatives, is influoncod and overshadowed 
by considerations of the elections in the coming Autunui. Any increase in 
the tariff on sugar is bound from an electoral point of view to have effects 
on the “poor housewife's budget.” indeed, many Democrats hoped that 
the increased tariff would be passed, so that they might he provided with an 
excellent election slogan : “ Your sugar costs you more,” An ironical feature 
of the debate, adds the Times, was the fact that Great Britain was re]>eatedly 
held up to the Senate as a shining example of protectionism in connexion 
witli the beet sugar industry. 

The result of this decision naturally disappointed the holders of duty-paid 
sugars which were being held ponding an expected increase in the tariff 
and the market weakened under their subsequent sales. But the Senate’s 
decision does not apjiareiitly finally settle the question, and a conference 
between them and the Committee of the House of Ropre.sentatives is the next 
step and may conceivably result in some further adjustment. So for the 
moment uncertainty continues to prevail, but it seems evident that the 
64 cent increase recommended by the Lower House has no chance of being 
adopted. 

Empire Production under Preference. 

The presence in London recently of Sir Charles Smith, K.C.M.G., 
of Durban, President of the South African Sugar Association, led to his being 
entertained at a public luncheon given to him in the Vintners* Hall, London, 
by the Sugar Federation of the British Empire. The new President of the 
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Federation, Mr. L. S. Amjery, M.P., formerly Secretary for the Dominions 
in the last Conservative Government, presided over the fimction and made an 
interesting speech, in the course of which he gave some figures to illustrate 
how the Empire production of sugar has been expanded during the last 15 
or 20 years. When the War broke out in 1914 barely 8 per cent, of this 
country’s sugar supplies was drawn from the P^rnpire. Since the war, 
however, Government policy had altered, and had gone some way to foster 
this vital industry. In Australia the production has risen from 160,000 tons 
in 1919 to 532,000 tons last year, while in South Africa the production was 
163,000 tons in 1924-5 and for the current year is estimated at over 300,000 
tons. Since the preference was given, South Africa has bought at least two 
million pounds worth of sugar machinery and equipment from this country. 
In the case of our sugar Y)roducing colonies sucli as Mauritius and the West 
Indies, which had no home market, they had, thanks to the preference, been 
able to maintain themselves instead of becoming, as they otherwise would, 
bankrupts, dependent on the charity of the Mother country. Mr. Ameky 
added that the home sugar policy had also succeeded under the protection of 
the subsidy ; and taking beet and caije the pro[>ortion of our sugar now 
supplied by the P^mpire was nearly 40 per cent. In conclusion he pleaded fer 
continuity in the policy tliat had been built up in the last ten years. The 
sacrifice of a system in whi(*h so many lives wore concerned could not be 
iustifie<l for any merely theoretical satisfaction. 

Sth Cuables Smith in the course of a short spcedi stated that progress 
in the South African sugar industry’ liad been interrupted by the iinc'ortainty 
as to whether the lin])erial preference would lie withdrawn by Mr. Snowden 
or not. They w'orc however doing their best to devclo]) their industry and 
the question of making motor fuel from their by-] products was being considered. 
They proposed to ('xtend their distilleries m order to utilize large ([uantities 
of the inferior grades of sugar for the production of alcohol, which they hoped 
to marktJt at a cheaper rate than that of ])clr(>l. Indeed, ho was beginning 
to think that one day sugar might ho only a by-])roduct of th«^ process. 

Loud IIihkenhkad, s])cakuig as a director of Tate & Lyle, referred 
to the increase in cmjiloymcnt that had followeil our recent sugar policy at 
home and said he could not believe that any such liscal changes as ' 'eie 
apj)re]icnd(‘d at the hands ot the jire^^ent Ciovernment could be coutoiuplatcd 
by thosf^ to whom rt*s|H)nsihility in the matter was at this moment committed ; 
the incubus of untunployment loomed too large. In this rCvSjiect he exjiressod 
his aihniral ion of tlie rar<^ (*ourago shown by Mr. .1 . H. Thomas in endeavouring 
to solve the unemployment jmibleui m this country, and said that Mr. 
Thomas w^as undeserving of tlu? ]>olitic*aI criticism and soiiietiines ridicul(f> 
to which he was continually subjected. 

Affairs In Jamaica. 

The crisis in the sugar industrjr in Jamaica has been mot by tlie local 
Legislature, ilue to the wise statesniaiishi]) of Sir Edwabd vSthbbs, in a 
very substantial way, namely the retention of t ho local market with its existing 
preference for the benefit of the industry, by making conqmlsory the ex])or- 
tation of such sugar over and above the probable Island (‘onsumption, which 
in this case is fixed at 20 per cent, of the outjiut. The probable benefit to the 
planter on the 20 i)er cent, will bo in the region of £3. 10s. ]>er ton over the 
market price, and the Government is to grant a subsidy of £2. per ton on the 
80 j}6r cent, exported. Realizing that whatever steps the Sugar Commission 
may take they would not have been effective for the present crop, which 
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haa already started, the planters urged on the Government the necessity of 
taking such action as would tide them through imtil the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s measures were made known. 

In operating the sales of sugar locally there has been appointed a Sugar 
Manufacturers’ Board consisting of seven representative planters, who will 
become the Single Seller of all local sugars, and they have appointed Messrs. 
Brydkn & Evelyn their brokers. There is a fiuther Board appointed by the 
Government which fixes the grades of sugar and retail prices, to prevent 
exploitation of the local market, and which furthermore grants licenses for 
the importation of refined sugar, which it is hoped will be kept down to a 
minimum figure. Mr. F. M. Kerb-Jaiuibtt is Chairman of the Sugar 
Manufactiuers’ Board, while the Hon. F. C. Wells Dxjrant, Attorney- 
General, is Chairman of the Government Sugar Board. 

It is to be hoped that the operation of these Boards will be of lasting and 
permanent benefit to the industry, as being the initial stage of co-oi)erative 
marketing, since each plantation has the supplying of the local market to the 
extent of 20 per cent, of its output, thus eliminating the hitherto unsatis- 
factory under-selling and unnecessary cutting of prices. 

The Glasgow Sugar Machinery Market during 1929. 

According to the Glasgow Herald^ the low price of sugar during 1929 
resulted in little or no money being available for improvements and alterations 
to existing sugar factories, and proposals for complete new factories were 
disappointingly small. In common with certain other commodities, the 
production of sugar in the world went ahead of consumption, and the numerous 
duties which have been levelled on sugar in every country in the world did 
not tend to improve the consumption. As a result, for the small amount of 
work which was offering, competition was extremely keen, not only among 
home manufacturers, but also with American and Continental machinery 
manufacturers. 

South African customers are still taking a certain amount of plant., owing 
to the fact that they are in a favourable position, in that their industry is very 
highly protected. Messrs. Duncan Stewart & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, secured 
an order in that market for what is probably the most up-to-date electrically- 
driven milling plant in the world. This plant is of the largest size which is 
made, and embodies many novel patented features. The order was particu- 
larly gratifying, as severe competition was met, and the work was placed, 
not on the lowest price, but on the design and specification. An appreciable 
amount of work was secured for British India, but at prices which leave little 
or no profit to the manufacturer. 


WoBTHiNQTON Frbflo Centrifuoal Puhps. — In the advertisement of these 
punxj^ appearing on page xxvii of our January issue a slight error crept into the 
description. Syphon air and water seal ” should have been Sylphon air and 
water seal,” 


Java Mbuxoal Obo^xzatxok.-— I n Java, though most of the sugar factories 
have an individual medical servioe there is no exo^nge of informauon amongst 
^en^as M so in agricultural and technical matters through the Experiment Station. 
Dr. P • W. L. Penns^ therefore proposes that the Syndicate should establish a 
c^tfal medical bureau to remedy this defect, Ixispeotoia from this bureau would 
vtet e^tes to r^rt on sanitary conditions, then this information would be 
disseminated, and advice g iven. 

1 less, S7, n, JTo. 81, 727-^ 
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The Beet Sug>ar Subsidy. 

Debate in the House of Commons. 

Owing to the Government having to introduce a Supplementary Estimate 
into Parliament to provide for the payment of a larger sum by way of subsidy 
to the home beet sugar industry than was calculated a year ago to be necessary, 
a debate lasting neatly four hours took place in the House of Commons on 
J anuary 23rd last and ranged over different aspects of the sugar beet industry. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Mr, Buxton) in explaining the reasons for 
needing the extra sum of £1,250,000 stated that when the original estimate 
for the 1929 requirements was made a year previously, the expected acreage 
was put at 206,000 acres, but in the end the figure proved to be 230,000, while 
the yield per acre was a record one of 2810 lbs. or 8*06 tons, with a sugar content 
averaging 17*7 per cent. This year the acreage is expected to be 315,000 or 
more. He expressed satisfaction at the increased efficiency which had come 
about in the course of the last three years in the production of sugar beet. 
He had always felt that by far the most important justification for this 
expensive experiment, and the chief value that would lie in it, was in its 
educative value towards better crops : the standard of farming generally 
over a very large area had been favourably affected. Then implemental 
cultivation had been given a great fillip ; up to two years ago something 
like £16,000 had been expended throughout the beet acreage on better imple- 
luents, and a great advance had been made in encouraging farmers to use 
deeper ploughing. Growers had told him of the extraordinary effect that the 
beet crop had on wheat, not in the next year, but three years after the beet 
(‘rop in a four-year rotation. 

Mr. DE Rothschild (Isle of Ely, Liberal) urged that the grower was not 
getting his fair share of the profits, and he reminded the Government that 
six months ago they had stated they were about to hold an enquiry into 
the working of the beet industry, and he asked that the promise should be 
fulfilled. 

Miss Picton-Tubbbrvill (The Wrekin, Labour) a new member, made 
a speech that was favourably commented on on all sides of the House. She 
remarked that the story of the growth of the beet sugar industry made a most 
romantic chapter in the industrial history of this country. She supported 
the subsidy on account of the benefit it had brought both to the farmer and 
to the agricultural labourer in those counties where sugar factories existed. 
She had been over these factories and considered them a revelation of economy 
and efficiency. She instanced in particular the sugar area where her con- 
stituency lay, the Kidderminster area, where a large number of depressed 
farmers and their labourers had experienced a turn in their fortunes and were 
now enthusiastic about sugar beet cultivation. 

Sir GODrBEY Collins (Greenock, Liberal) complained that the beet 
factories after being subsidized out of public funds and also having borrowed 
£2,000,000 under the Trade Facilities Act, were now buying foreign sugar in 
their off season and so competing with the existing home refineries. He 
hoped the Government would not countenance that. 

Mr. Louis Siiith (Sheffield, Unionist) expressed satisfaction at the 
increasing interest the labour members were taking in the problem of estab- 
lishing a sugar industry in this country. Referring to the share the factories 
had in the profits of the venture, he reminded the House that the factories 
were doing a great deal for the farmer. They supplied him with seed, they 
found his labom* for him, and paid for it long before they got their money. 
They also furnished him with manures on long omdit terms, sent him the 
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laboiir for getting in his crop, and not only found the money for the labour 
but took a good deal of trouble in providing hands in outlying parts where 
the farmer had difficulty in obtaining assistance ; thus they made it possible 
for the farmer to get his return which was always certain. 

Mr. Samuel (Famham, Unionist) discussed the balance sheets presented 
to the Ministry under the Sugar Subsidy Act of 1925, and questioned the 
value of the auditors* certificates given with them in respect to valuations of 
stocks on hand. 

Dr. Addison (Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture) 
thought they could congratulate themselves on the particular unanimity 
in the debate, for with the exception of Sir Godfbey Collins there appeared 
to have been no hostile criticism. Tlie enquiry asked for by Mr. de Roths- 
child into the general conditions of the beet sugar in.du8try was instituted 
some time ago and was at present proceeding, and be hoped to be able to 
publish the Report by some time in Jime next. As for the farmers, they were 
not dissatisfied with tlie result of their bargain, for although the basic price 
last year was 46s., the good yield and sugar content liad raised the net return 
to an average of 528., and farmers as a whole found this as remunerative a 
part of their work as any. In some parts of the country the beet crop had 
been almost the salvation of agricultme in 1929, and the one crop practically 
in regard to which they could say that they had done good. 

Major George Davies (Somerset, Unionist) remarked that he had been 
connected with the sugar industry in its various aspects for over 40 years, 
in Formosa, in the Philippines, in Cuba and in Porto Hico, and ho emphasized 
from his long experience the difficulty of putt ing a new siigar undertaking on a 
paying basis without some years of experimentation. He urged that tho 
industry could not be said to cover England till they had a sugar factory in 
operation in the south-west of England ; the acreage was waiting but tho 
factory was not there. He remarked that once on a time the most im[KU’tafit 
penson in the sugar industry was the agriculturist wlio grew the crop ; thou 
the engineer-minded man came to the front ; but now, thanks to Java’s example, 
the most iin])ortaiit person in the industry was t])o chemical director. The 
sugar industry \ras a highly chemical industry, and there was a great- oppor- 
tunity for the young men of our universities to take their degrees in scioneo 
and turn their accpiired knowledge into commercial channels, amongst which 
the new sugar indiistrj^ offered them a great field. 

Sir G. CouRTHorE (Rye, I'liionist), s]K*aking both as a factory di reactor 
and as a contract growler, said that his early deliveries from heavy clay land 
in 1929 brought him in £45 an acre in cash, while the cost of cultivation 
was £19 j)er acre, to which he added 25s. tho ecpiivalent for rent. Had weather 
afieeted his later deliveries, but his total receipts for the season were more than 
double his total costs. Admittedly, however, it had lieeii an exceptionally 
favourable year. 

Viscount Wolmer (Aldershot Unionist), urged that in tho event of 
further factories being started in new localities, a new subsidy of equal amount 
and duration with that given already to the earlier started factories should be 
extended to the iiew'corners, so as to put them on an equally favourable 
footing from the financial point of view. Otherwise, there would be no 
incentive for capital to be offered to erect further factories, including one 
much needed in the West of England. 

The Supplementary Vote was finally agreed to without being put to a 
division. 
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Leaf Scald 


A short desciiption of Leaf Scald, a destructive cane disease in Australia 
and Fiji, was reproduced in our July number of last yenr,i in order that 
planters might have at hand a ready moans of detecting and excluding it. 
Its resemblance to and distinction from gumming were emphasized ; but the 
disease was of comparatively remote interest, as it was apparently confined 
to the Far Fast. Since that description was written, however, it has been 
recorded from Mauritius, masquerading under gumming—and it may very 
well occur anywhere in like manner. It is thought worth while, then, to 
give a fuller account of leaf scald, and this has been made the more easy by a 
recent publication by D. 8. North,* who has been working for years at the 
disease in Queensland, New South Wales and Fiji. This paper" although a 
condensed account of a more scientific Monograph runs to 48 pages, and is 
consequently difficult to compress, but an attempt has been made to extract 
its more important points. 

The author has traced leaf scald in Australia with certainty as far back 
as 1911. Ho regards it as probable, however, that it occurred there before 
1900, being introduced from New Guinea or Java. This early introduction is 
strongly suggested by the reported behaviour of Mahona, the most susceptible 
variety (No. 22 of Tryon’s collection of New Guinea canes in 1896), of which 
it is recorded that “ it matured carl^^ and died off,’' just as it has done since, 
and has therefore now been discarded. He further considers that other cane 
varieties in Australia and Fiji have siiftereil in a similar mam»er, for at the 
present time the standard canes grown are mostly strongly resistant to leaf 
scald. 

Within recent years, many surveys of very varying thoroughness have 
been made of tlie distribution of cane diseases in Australia and Fiji ; from 
which it appears that the [iroseiit concentration of leaf scald lies chiefly 
in the three northern districts of Queensland, Mossman. (\iirns and Johnstone 
Kiver, and the Tweed River district (the border river) in New South Wales. 
Now and then it is fouiul as well throughout tlie canc tract, but chiefly as 
isolated cases, and is oven entirely absent in places. It has also occurred in 
Fiji, but is stated to lx? now largely under control. Attention is drawn lo its 
greater prevalence in the wetter, as contrasted w itii the drier tracts, suggCv^tmg 
that wet weather may hav<* something to do with its disiiersal. 

But a much more jiotent factor in dispersal has been i^liscovered, namely, 
that Badila acts towards leaf scald as a tolerant carrier. Almost every field 
of this cane in the northern districts is infected, and sci thev are in tlie Twwd 
River tract, where Badila is the slandard cane. In sutJi eireumstances no 
ready means of control can be suggested, oxet^ptmg the finding of another 
equally good variet;^' whicli is highly resistant. Although unmistakably 
present through numerous small signs, the disease in the Tw'€H3d River district 
appears to be doing small damage. And the author considers that any 
attempt at replacement would probably be more costly than leaving Badila 
alone ; and that any cro]>}»ing of lands uiisuitcd U> the standard cane with less 
resistant varieties w ill be a very risky proceeding, however carefully selection 
is applied. 

This behaviour of Badila of course reminds one of the earlier POJ’s 
and mosaic. But one cannot consider the matter as quite so simple, for the 
author also states that Badila is not consistent in its behaviour, in that it does 
not thus act as a carrier in the Herbert River district, althoug h th e ^l™gfg 

'' 1920, 366^ . 

2 Leaf Scald Dlseaee of the Sugar Cane and its Control.** D. S. JfoRTH, Agricultural Report 
No. 9 (condeneed venilon of Agricultural Report Ro. 8, Technical). Colonial Sugar Refining Co., 
March, 1929. 
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ie similar to that of Cairns. Here, in fact, Bafiila is a leading variety and yet 
leaf scald has been found to be readily controllable in the growing of the less 
resistant varieties referred to above, namely Clabbc’s seedling (HQ 426), 
the Gorus (NG 24, and its sports NG 24A and NG 24B) and others. 

The relative susceptibility to leaf scald of the different varieties grown 
in the sugar cane tract of Australia tlius becomes an important stud 5 ^ At 
present this study is incomplete, but from the data available a Table has been 
prepared, giving also details as to the extent of the observations on which 
it is based. The list is reproduced here, without these qualifying remarks. 
It may be noted that the list also gives the order of susceptibility, commencing 
with the most susceptible and passing onwards to those less and less so. 

Susceptible ; Mahona, HQ 243, 7R 96, 8R 31, HQ 114. 

Moderately resistant ; Nanemo, Oramboo, Korpi, HQ 426, 7R 428, 
NG 24, NG 24A, NG 24B, NO 16, M 1900 seedling. 

Susoeptiblo but tolerant : Badila. 

Highly resistant ; Malabar, NG 14, Innes 131, D 1136, H 109, HQ 5, 
HQ 409, Q 813. 

The losses caused by leaf scald are difficult to determine, because of its ^ 
scattered nature and differences in the severity of attack. As canes are some- 
times killed outright, in certain cases whole fields have been destroyed ; but 
more usually the destruction is only partial, and in slightly affected crops 
the damage appears to be negligible. Detailed estimates were however pre- 
pared by the author of the losses incurred in Mahona crops on the Riclunond 
river during the foru* seasons 1920-1923. About 760 acres wore harvested 
each year, and during the four years 1694 acres suffered injury, 762 acres 
severely and 942 only slightly. The losses in tons of cane were put down as 
940, 2017, 2179, and 2670, making a total of 7706 tons of cane during the 
period. Nearly all these losses occurred in the 762 acres severely attacked : 
31 of them were a total loss, 378 acres suffered a. loss of 25 [)er cent, and 
upwards, and the remaining 343, 10 to 26 per cent. 

Besides these direct losses others must be included. For instance, the loss 
of the ratoon crops caused by ploughing out the canes, and the serious 
reduction in the quality of the canes harvested But in all probability the 
most serious blow was that such a fine standard cane, as the Mahona had 
proved for the district, had to be abandoned. 

Leaf scald appears in two phases, the chronic and the acute ; and these 
affect the cane in such different manners that, up to 1919, they were regarded 
as entirely different diseases. They are often met with separately, but it is 
more usual for them to grade into one another. 

The chrome phase is shown by odd, stunted canes with shortened, stiff, 
upward curling leaves, withered at the tips ; some leaves being white 
(chlorotic), and side shoots sprouting from every bud. Straight, narrow, 
whitish leaf streaks appear, many running the whole length of leaf blade and 
leaf sheath. Frequently only one, two or three canes in a stool show these 
characters. 

The leaf streaks present the best symptomof the disease, and should always 
be looked for. On newly attacked plants, a single white line on one leaf is 
often the only evidence. In older plants (one year old), the sprouting of a 
single bud, followed by those above and below it on the same side of the stem, 
is sometimes the first sign ; but this is soon followed by leaf streaks, and these 
more usually appear first. Shoots from diseased cuttings or ratoons are 
sometimes obviously diseased without the appearance of streaks. 
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In young canes the streaks are usually clear and well defined and the 
other symptoms follow slowly ; but in older canes the streaks often become 
obscured by partial withering, and they must be looked for on the leaves of 
side shoots or small suckers. Prior to withering, the streaks become broader 
and more diffused, gradually developing into broad withered stripes, the 
withering commencing at the tip and spreading do’s^mwards. The remarkable 
straightness and eveimess of the streaks is due to their strictly following the 
course of the veins of the leaf. 

In the phaae^ whole stools or parts of them suddenly wilt and die » 
and sometimes this occurs in whole fields, as if their roots had been cut off. 
This phase is usually seen in dry weather and when the canes are approaching 
maturity, the canes alongside remaining green and liealthy. The effect 
resembles a severe grub attack, and in north Queensland damage done by 
leaf scald has often been attributed to white grub. Such canes may show none 
of the symptoms mentioned above; but if diligent search is made some of them 
may in cases be readily found, while in others it may be necessarj’^ to wait 
for the new shoots developed after the cutting of the canes. 

The internal symptoms also di ffer in the two phaaes. Considerable redden* 
ing of the tissues is met with in the canes with chronic symptoms. On closer 
examination, the reddening is seen to consist of extremely fine, bright lines 
of colour in the fibres (fibrovascular bundles) of the cane stem, and they are 
found to be confined to the delicate water bearing vessels in these bundles. 
They are most di.stinct in the lower, mature part of the cane, and occur 
mostly near the nodes (w'here the buds arise) ; but they are also present in the 
young tissues of the cane top, and of side shoots j ust sprouting. Such reddened 
fibres are also seen in the water vessels of the veins of the leaf sheath, and to a 
less extent in the leaf blade. Canes killed in the acute phase of leaf scald 
show no red or other internal symptoms of the disease : their tissues appear 
to be perfectly normal and healthy. Where side shoots have arisen there is 
reddening, but this m\ist be put down to the presence of the chronic phase as 
well as the acute. 

The causal agent of leaf scald is an extremely minute bacterium, at present 
unnamed, but differing from that causing gumming. It occurs in co' mtless 
numbers in the reddened vessels of the stem fibres and imdor the leaf streaks. 
When, in severe cases, the vessels are destroyed, the bacteria also invade the 
surrounding tissues, ultimately producing cavities in it. The reddening 
spreads to these cavities, which then appear as reddened patches. This 
phase is illustrated by the description of a large streak, where the cavity was 
over a foot in length, and the leaf sheath was split for several inches, thus 
spreading the bacteria over the tender organs still enclosed by it. 

The reddening of the vessels is, as usual, accompanied by the formation of 
woimd gum, which blocks the cavity of the vessel and cuts off the water supply. 
A vessel at any place may have gum alone, bacteria alone, or gum with 
bacteria imbedded in it. Such wound gum is commonly formed when the 
tissues of the cane plant suffer from any injur>% and is merely the result of 
the dying of the tissues. It has nothing to do with the masses of gum poured 
out by bacterial action, which is so marked a feature in the disease called 
gununing. It is, in fact, only discernible in the vessels by careful microscopic 
examination. 

These bacteria of leaf scald have been isolated, multipled in pure culture, 
and inoculated into healthy canes, thereby transferring the disease to them. 
It was at first extremely difficult to build up a suitable medium for their 
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growth ; but, after many combinations had been tried, several which answered 
fairly well were discovered. The organisms appear to be delicate, and grew 
only slowly in most of the media prepared by the author. But it is a signifi- 
cant fact that, when he tried the mixture used by Wilbrink in her studies 
of gomziekte in Java, a great improvement took place, and this formula is 
recommended by him for the study of leaf scald. 

A series of inoculation experiments are then described. Cuttings were 
successfully treated by dropping pure culture over their cut ends, as also on 
leaf scars and young healthy buds. For the inoculation of growing parts, 
a hypodermic sj^’roige was used, piercing the growing point at the top of the 
cane, and this proved successful. On the other hand, repeated attempts at 
injecting pure cultures into green leaves or mature stems only ended in failure: 
the disease did not appear, at any rate within a few months. 

The spread of the disease in the y^lantations is brought about in three main 
ways and also probably in a fourth : by planting diseased material, by using 
infected knives, and by some means at present unknown but suggestive of an 
insect carrier ; and also, apparently, from root to root in adjacent plants. 
The most important of these is undoubtedly the use of diseased planting 
material — cuttings trom diseased plants. There is little doubt that by this 
means leaf scald first entered Australia, and was then widely spread over the 
sugar cane tract. 

To bring this source of infection under control, the sources of Mahona 
seed on the Richmond were carefully studied^ and divided into three cate- 
gories : “ diseased,” “ unsafe,” and “ safe.” The seed was considered diseased 
if even a single stalk in a field was discovered. It was regarded as unsafe if 
diseased canes were seen within a quarter of a mile ; while it was only termed 
safe if no suspicion could be entertained. This scheme was put into practice 
in 1900, and in tho following year it was found that all the planters using the 
first class had disease in their fields ; 20 out of 28 using unsafe seed grew 
diseased crops ; while those using safe seed had no (.liseasc, unless they planted 
their fields close to diseased crops. In all cases, only Hpjmrently healthy 
stools lied been selec*te<l for the cuttings. 

A serious attempt was tlien made to build uj) a healthy crop of Mahona 
by selection and rogmng (as in mosaic). This ex}>eriment was carried on for 
three years. Altogether, four large yilots were laid down, in each c*ase IVfim 
stools showing no trace of leaf scald. In the first year 1000 cuttings wore 
planted in what was called Plot 1 and this w'as ratoouecl ; in the second year 
1000 cuttings w^ero taken from the first plot when tho canes were 11 months 
old, and this was named Plot 2. In the third year twet plots were yilanted from 
canes in Plot 2 when they were 12 months old ; one of 402 cuttings named 
Plot 3, and one of 420 cuttings planted at a distance of over a quarter of a 
mile from any cane ; this was named Plot 4, and w^as put down to obtain data 
as to secondary infection. 

There w^as tho same course of events in all the plots ; though in the third 
year the results were complicated by .severe drought, from which many of the 
cuttings failed to grow. During the first few months, numerous diseased 
stools wore detected and removed ; this period was followed by one in which 
few or no diseased plants were found in tlie plots ; but as the canes were 
approaching maturity, a second period of active roguing was pcissed through. 
This of course suggested a primary infection where cuttings from really 
diseased plants had been planted, and a secondary infection where the disease 
was spread from plant to plant by some hidden agency. Plots 3 and 4 were 
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diiferently affected b.y the ch-ought, in that Plot 3 was situated on loaniy soil, 
and the plants grow more quickly, while Plot 4 was on light sandy soil awl the 
plants grew much more slowly and more succumbed to the drought. There 
thus appeared to be considerably fewer diseased stools in Plot 4, but the author 
considers that this was owing to the drought and not to the segregation of this 
plot. 

Controls were introduced from the secoial year onwards, namely in Plots 
2 to 4. In these there was no roguing needed in the first period, but when the 
plants were about 12 months old or in the young raloon crops, diseased ]dants 
appearetl, again suggesting the si>read of the disease from iKuililiy to diseased 
}>]aiits. The author concludes from this ex])crimenl as follows : This 
trial again shows tliat it is imjiossible to select liealthy seed cane fn>m an 
infected crop, and tlial- the disease cannot, he got rid of ])y eradicating diseased 
stools, because many cane.s carry tlio mfci'tion jn a latent, unrecognizable 
condition.” 

Further exficriments, with cuttinqfi of rliffcrcnt typfs- of infor-ted crops, 
showed that tliosc from canes infected liy tlie chrome ])liaso of Ica^ scald often 
failed to grow at all, oven when the disease was in tlie first stage of a loaf 
streak on a single leaf. Therefore, the ])lantiiig of siicli cuttings oi Mahona 
“ is of little importance in s])readii)g the <liseas(\ hei ause they mostly eradicate 
themselves.” Tliere is hovvovir rlauger when tlie vark»ty is less susceptible 
than Mahona. Cuttings from apparently lu^altli^ stools in inlected blocks 
and from similar canes m diseased stooK. usnallv show no signs of disease for 
several months ; and, to all appearance, the ]>ro|K)rtir>n of ultimately mfected 
stools in the first case varies witfi the distance of the jiarent f»Iaut fiorn the 
infected stools in the field. 

C’uttings from stalks affected wdtli the acute ])liasc, tin the otlier liand, 
in many case.s produced a]iparently healthy jdants, evim in eases vliere all 
the leaves had withered. Tliis surfu-ismg ri'-siilt is (‘x plained hy the fad- that 
tfie wilting is due to disease in the underground part of the cane alone. 
If, how'(W’'er, there were any sjiroutod buds on such wilted canes, the 
cuttings behaved exactly a.s those ohtaincil from stools sulTeruig from the 
clininie jdiase. 

From these and other data the auf.liur cuiududes tiiaf cuttings, from what 
a]>pear to be perfectly healthy stools, are by far the most dangerous and diliicult 
jdant material to deal w ith. In newdy infected canes the piarasite is liable to 
remain for a long period in a latent condition wdiile the cane is actively growing, 
but any clicck that it may receive in this growth eaiist^s its resistance to b^ 
impaireci. Such chocks occur periodicallj' m the ])lantation5, irrespective of 
suc'h accidents as periods of drought, etc. : the natural cessation of the actively 
growing t>eriod and the beginning of the maturing stage, liarvostmg the canes 
and the commencement of tlio ratooning stage, and more imjiortant still the 
severe check inseparable from dividing the cane into cuttings. Yoimg plants, 
whether as plant canes or ratoons, are invariably much more diseased than the 
crops from which they were derived, and the .sym])toms of leaf scald regularly 
show up as the canes approach maturity. 

Knife infection was also submitted to tests of various kinds. In one 
exjieriment, with infected and sterilized knives, 50 jier cent, of the young 
plants were diseased in the former case, while all were healthy in the latter. 
And it might be expected that this knife infection would offer an explanation 
of the fact, that a regular increase in disease is seen in young plant canes and 
young ratoons, over that in the canes from which they were derived. But 
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this does not appear to have been home out in the results of experiments ; 
for in all the four plots in the selection experiment except the first, the 
cuttings were prepamd by sterilized knives. Evidently some other means of 
dissemination is responsible for this observed increase. None the less, the use 
of infected knives in a disease-free area would be a most serious matter. 

It has been observed that canes, planted within about a quarter of a mile 
of fields that are affected bj’^ leaf scald, rarely survive a season without odd 
stools contracting the disease ; and cases have been met with where the dis- 
tance was half a mile. Where such odd canes appear, they are generally 
single or widely separated in the field, near one edge or less commonly towards 
the middle. In subsequent crops patches of diseased canes frequently develop 
around these centres : such are well knovhi to the farmers who call them 
“ ringworm patches. 

Two modes of infection from one plant to another have been suggested by 
the evidence collected regarding this spreading of leaf scald, termed res- 
pectively “ hud infection ’* and “ root infectimiy In the first case, one or 
more buds are frequently found to be infected on a single stalk, while the 
others remain healthy. This was well shown in Plots 3 and 4 of the seed 
selection trials. A diseased and an apparently healthy shoot have been 
frequently observed to grow from the same cutting. Also the sprouting of a 
single bud, as the first symptom of the disease in an old stalk, and its dissection 
clearly indicate the bud as the original site of such isolated infection. 

Root infection^ on the other hand, is suggested by the acute phase of the 
disease, where the canes rapidly wilt in patches or over whole fields, the wilted 
canes themselves when cut not showing the customary symptoms. And 
the ring-worm patches point in the same direction : to an intense local 
spreading from root to root. Careful experimental studies have shown that 
the soil cannot support the bacteria, much less transfer them from plant to 
plant. 

Both methods of spreading leaf scald appear to be of prime importance : 
bud infection is the main obstacle to seed selection, and root infection appears 
to be responsible for the acute phase, upon which the destruction of crops 
xnainly depends. 

Nobth’s paper is full of interesting illustrations, and concludes with a 
resum6 of control measures, a summary and a list of literature cited. Much 
has had to be omitted in this short abstract which would have made the 
argument clearer, but it is believed that the main facts have been fairly set 
forth, for readers to gain a knowledge of this interesting study of leaf scald. 

O.A.B. 


Molassxs UtH/Ization. — Attention has already been called in these columns 
to the possibility of making citric acid from sugar solutions by a fermentation 
process. I It is now pointed out that the Prager Montan und Industrialwerke /orm, 
Joh. Dav. Starck ha^re er6(*ted a plant for the manufacture of this material using 
beet molasses. 


Delbasing Beets. — ^In parts of Czeoho-slovakia and elsewhere beet farmers 
have the idea that it is advantageous to remove part of the foliage from the plant 
during the latter period of its growth, A very careful study of this matter extending 
over three years by J. Soucek and J. Suk,^ however, shows that to the contrary 
both the sugar content and the yield per acre are reduced. Altogether the quality 
of the roots is lower ed bv this practice. 

2 ZeUsch, Zuekerind. Ci^ho-slov,, 1929, 53, 725-728. 
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The Java Meeting of the International Society of 
Sugar Cane Technologists. 

With Some Comments. 

By ARTHUR H. ROSBNPBLD, 

Delegate of the American Sugar Cane League. 

The Third Triennial Conference of the International Society of Sugar Cane 
Technologists, which was organized in Hawaii during the Pacific Food 
Conference in 1924, was held in Java from June 7th to 19th of 1929 and may 
be considered to have been very successful and the matters discussed and 
places visited during this Conference will prove to be of direct benefit to the 
sugar industries of all coimtries represented. Twelve sugar countries were 
represented, these being Australia, British India, Egypt, Hawaii, Formosa, 
Indo-China, Japan, Java, Louisiana, Mauritius, Philippine Islands and the 
United States of America (exclusive of Louisiana.) 

The contacts with well-known scientists who represented the various 
countries constituted one of the groat privileges of the meeting, and the 
many discussions of various important points in cane technology, wherever 
delegates got together outside of the meetings and during the extremely 
interesting trips aroimd the Island the socontl week of the meeting, were 
perhaps oven more valuable than the interesting and illuminating meetings 
themselves. 

It will be noted from the list of countries represented that Cuba had no 
delegate. This was particularly unfortunate, as the absence of any Cuban 
representative, or even of a cable of adherence and good wishes, absolutely 
precluded any entry by the Conference into a discussion of the world economic 
situation in sugar. 

The Genebal Meetings. 

While the actual official opening of the conference took place on the 
morning of 7th June, the programme was really commenced the preceding 
evening when everyone got together at the official reception given to the 
delegates by the city fathers of Soerabaia, where the representatives of the 
various countries were welcomed to Java in the beautiful new townhall, the 
reply to the burgomaster’s address being made by the universally beloved 
Dr. Jacob Jeswiet, producer of the POJ 2878 cane, who was General Chair- 
man of the Java Conference. 

At the opening meeting on the 7th June, the inaugural address was made 
by Dr. H. Jelgerhuis Swildens, the exceptionally able president of the 
General Syndicate in Dutch East Indies. Dr. H. Jelgerhuis Swildens is 
an economic authority on matters relating to sugar production the world 
over, and his talk bristled with facts and figures of wide interest. 

The first lectures upon the opening of the meetings were devoted to the 
development of the Java sugar industry from the agricultural, engineering 
and chemical standpoints by the three directors of these several departments 
at the Sugar Experiment Station, Dr. V, J. Koningsberger, Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Dr. E. C. van Pritzelwitz van der Horst, 
Director of the Engineering Experiment Station, and Dr. I. P. Honig, 
Director of the Chemical Experiment Station. These three talks were 
ideally planned to give all delegates present a splendid perspective of the 
Java sugar industry development from the three component angles. 

Dr. Koningsbebger’s paper was interestingly fortified by an excellent 
series of graphs showing what might be called the effect of the various succes- 
sive varietal revolutions in Java, as the first bred POJ seedlings began to 
replace the old striped and purple canes after the sereh outbreak in the 
early dO’s, as these were, in their turn, replaced, and yields increased, by the 
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adoption of 247 B and POJ 100 and these, in their turn, by EK 28 and DI 62, 
which were the standard canes until the wonder cane^^’^OX 2878 began to 
replace and show increases and yields over the latter standbys in 1928, being 
to-day planted on over 93 per cer^t. of all the J ava cane area. 

Dr. Koningsbkkger left to Dr. Jkswiet himself, the breeder of the liigher 
numbered POJ canes, the discussion of the development, selection and 
breeding of the later canes in what was ]:)erhaps the kej^ address of the day. 
In his lecture Dr. Jeswiet broadly reviewed the work of his eminent pre- 
decessors, beginning with the re-discovery of the fertility of cane seed by 
SoLTWEPEL (incidentally with the same discovery by Harrison and Bovell 
in Barbados) in the mi<ldle 80 ’p, the initiation of controlled or true sextial 
breeding by Kobus and enthusiastic cross breeding efforts by Moquette and * 
Wakker, on u}) to his own contemporary work, in which he was ably assisted 
by Miss Wilbrink, the Vice-Director of the Cheribon Experiment Station, 
and the notable cytological work of Dr. (i. Bremer. The breeding of POJ 
2878 by Dr. Jkswiet is one of the outstanding accomplish me niii^i the whole 
history of genetics. Brought from HcJland for the special })ury3ose of breeding 
cane which should have the desired <|tialities of high tonnage and sugar (content 
resistance to the worst diseases of Java, an erect ty])e of growth, easy shedding 
of the leaves and a deep ro(jt system. Dr. Jeswiet in just eleven years of 
intensive breeding and tlie most rigorous elimination of all canes not showing 
characteristics ho desired, so remarkably attained the goal he had set himself 
that this POJ 2878 cane within two years of its actual release has practically 
entirely replaced the excepfionally fine canes which were already being grown 
in Java and which were themselves the result of the most careful breeding and 
selection by Dr. Jeswiet's eminent predecessors. 

The second day of the meeting was devoted principally to two g(>ncral 
papers, the first by Dr. H. Gerber on “ Irrigation, its Organization and 
Imjiortanco to the Java Sugar Industr\%” in which an excellent idea v^as given 
of the general scheme and practice of irrigation in the sugar zones of the 
Island, and which was a useful pre<lecessor to the excursion the following day 
over tlie Sidhoardjo Irrigation Works. 

Tlie next address, by Dr. G. H. C. Hart, was on the “ Economic Advan- 
tages and Drawbacks of the Sugar Industry in Java,’* and, in tlie writer’s 
mind, was one of the most outstanding pajiers of the entire Con foi once — 
in fact, the most interesting and well presented economic ])aper that lio has 
ever heard. Thoroughly familiar with the i>sychology of the native Javanese 
or Malayan, with a deep sympathy for their problems, and yet. with long 
experience of the problems confrontmg Dutch manufacturers of sugar with all 
of tlie restrictions necessarily thrown around the sugar industry by the govern- 
ment, Dr. Hart, in a most scholarly way, and, at the same time, with a 
wonderful touch of humour, which at all times held the intense attention of 
his hearers, reviewed the whole development of the sugar industry in Java 
from the economic standpoint, discussed the maze of laws and restrictions 
thrown about any future expansion as far as acreage is concerned, and 
strongly emphasized the small possibility of the government permitting any 
large amount of additional land being devoted even temporarily to the 
production of sugar, even though the aere value of the sugar crops might be 
so much in excess of that of rice that the corresponding amount of rice might 
be imported and still leave an excellent surplus to the credit of the acres 
devoted to sugar cane. As is commonly known, the Dutcli, in their remark- 
ably far-sighted colonial policy, recognizing the childishness and poverty of 
the natives and the likelihood of their trading or selling their lands to Euro- 
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peans and thus becoming entirely a dejiendent labouring population, have, 
for three centuries, tenaciously adhered to their policy of keeping the land in 
the hands of these natives. No Europeanr may jiurchase land of any agri- 
cultural value in the Dutch East Indies, nor may he even sign long leases. 
If a native borrows money on land from a European, this land cannot be fore- 
closed upon. Furthermore, it has always been the policy of the Dutch 
"Government to have the natives produce as large a part as possible of their 
own food, which is principally rice, and the government, in giving licences 
for the leasing of lands for growing other crops, will not permit that a crop 
like sugar cone be grown for more than one year consecutively on that land. 
This means that the sugar company, in arranging leases for land with which to 
eupply its factory with cane, must lease three times the area normally recjuired, 
because only plant cane may be grown, and, when the plant cane cro}) is taken 
off, the land must be devoted to the production of rice for two successive 
years thereafter before it can again be put into cane. This, of course, in 
turn signifies that, once the land is put back into cane again, if the short leases 
are continued, the fields have to be laid out anew, the complicated system of 
Reynoso ditches in which the cane is planted re-dug, and irrigation and 
drainage ditches put in anew, all of this work being done almost entirely by 
hand; this added to the fact that the stubble, which could produce a very cheap 
■and abundant crop, must be destroyed. From the stand])oint of the agri- 
eulturist, it was heartbreaking to see the stubble of fields of POJ 2878 in Java, 
which had yielded above 100 tons of cane per acre, being dug out to make 
ready for a succeeding rice crop. As the writer told Dr. Hart after his really 
masterful address, it seemed that he could well have left out the word ‘‘ advan- 
tages in his title and called his paper the “ Economic Drawbacks of the 
Java Industry,” 

On the night of the 8th June, the delegates were practically given a trip 
to the little known Island of Now Guinea when Dr. Jeswiet showed the 
moving pictures and slides of the .American Sugar Cone Expedition to that 
primitive island in 1928, which our readers will all remember as the cane 
collecting trip headed by Dr. Brandes last year. Dr. Jeswiet, with charac- 
teristic ability and humour, discussed the t^ip and its results as the pictures 
were shown. One of the outstanding scientific results, and one which may have 
considerable application from the cane breeding stand]>oint, was the dis- 
covery by the expedition of an enormous new species of sugar cane, which 
Dr. J KSWIET is now describiiig as Saccharum rohustum. Some 1 25 new varieties 
of cane were brought Vjack to the United States by Dr. Brandks, a (lu}>licate 
collection is gK)wing in Australia, and it is confidently hopeti that the use of 
these many new strains in breeding work may result in yet bettei* canes for the 
liarticular conditions of various countries. 

Another interesting film was the official one of the General Syndicate of 
Sugar Manufacturers on the Java Sugar Industry, which was shown the 
delegates on the night of the 11th June bi the delightful open-air theatre of 
the “ Art Circle.” In this film every phase of the Java sugar industry was 
.shown, including native types and methods of living, the agricultui’e of the 
cone from the begiiming of the preparation of land to the delivery of the cane 
on the conductor, the work of the great exj^eriment station at Pasoeroean, all 
phases of sugar manufacture and machinery, and even details of shii>i)iiig 
the product to various countries. 

At the official reception of the General Syndicate on tlie night of 1 3th 
June, a most remarkable film prepared by Dr. E. H. Hazelhofe, Entomologist 
•of the Experiment Station, was shown. This film was on the biological control 
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of the cane borer, and, as a result of what must have been most remarkable 
patience and des:terity on the part of Dr. Hazelhoff, showed every phase of 
development of Trichogrcmma and other borer parasites, both egg and larval, 
from the deposition of the egg by the tiny wasp, or fly, through the develop- 
ment of the diminutive larva within the egg, the emergence of the parasitic 
larva, or grub, from its egg and its feeding within the body, or egg, of its host 
to the final emergence of the adult x^arasite from its destroyed host. 

Quarantink, Insects and Diseases. 

On Monday, June 10th the sectional meetings commenced and ran 
through most of the week. Under Protective Sugar Cane Quarantine, of 
which section Miss Wilbrink acted as Chairman, there were three interesting 
papers as follows : Report of the Committee on Protective Sugar Cano 
Quarantine ’ by Dr. E. W. Bbanbes ; “ Some New and not yet Described 
Diseases of the Mosaic Type ” by Miss Wilbrink ; and “ Sugar Cane Restric- 
tions ” by Dr. H. B. Shaw of Hawaii. 

In the Section on Insect Pests of Sugar Cane, over which the writer pre- 
sided as Chairman, the following papers were given and discussed : ^‘Biological 
Control of Oregma lanigera in Java.’* “Determining the Damage Done to 
Sugar Cane in Java, by the Wliite Top-borer and the Striped Stalk-borer,” 
and “Mechanical Control of the White Toxj-borer in Java,” all three by 
Dr. Hazelhoff. “ Sugar Cane Insects of North America and the West 
Indies, excluding Cuba ” by Dr. T. E. Holloway, of Louisiana. This is a 
carefully compiled bibliography of known parasites, insects, predators and 
diseases. “ Summary of Investigations of the Soil Fauna of the Sugar Cane 
Fields in Hawaii,” by Mr. R. H. van ^^walxjwenbubo. As in Louisiana, 
Mr. VAN ZwALirwENBXJRO finds that two nematodes — Tylenchiia ditnilia and 
Heterodera radicicola are moat largely responsible amongst the micro-fauna 
for injuries to cane roots in Hawaii. 

In the Section of Diseases of Sugar Cane, presided over by Dr. Rands 
of Louisiana as Chairman, there were four very interesting pax)ers as follows : 
“ Fungi associated with Root Rots of Sugar Cane in the Southern United 
States.” In this paper Dr. Rands laid particular stress upon the aggressive 
root rotting organisms of the genus Pythium^ to which Dr. Edgerton in 
Baton Rouge and Mr. Carpenter in Hawaii have been giving much attention. 
“ Pythium Rot in Hawaii,” by C W. Carpenter. This interesting x>®P®r 
deals largely with the relation between Pythium root rot and what is known as 
Lahaina Disease in Hawaii, “ Mechanical Transmission of Mosaic ” by 
Miss G. Wilbrink. During the discussion of this paper it was brought 
out that Mr, F. Sein had develoxied a simple method for the mechanical 
transmission of sugar cane mosaic at the Porto Rico Insular Experiment 
Station for use in the testing out of varieties as regards natural resistance to 
this disease. The device seems to be a very simple one, consisting of a number 
of x>in points at the end of a small handle, and, with this device, Mr. Sein has 
succeeded in a great many cases in transmitting mosaic from an infected plant 
to an unaffected one simply by pricking the leaves of the affected plant first 
and then proceeding to do the same thing with the leaves of the heedthy plant, 
“ Different Forms of Top Damage ” by Miss P. C. Bolle. Dr, Boixe divides 
top rot into three distinct types : First, that caused by lightning injury, then 
that caused by red strix)e disease, to which POJ 2878 seems to be particularly 
susceptible, and then what is commonly know as Pokkakboeng. There was 
considerable discussion in the meeting in attempting to differentiate these 
three, or really two, principal forms of what is commonly called PoJdeahhoeng^ 
by adopting a distinct name for each. 
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CUI.TIVATION AND FlELD OpEBATIONS. 

Under Cultivation and Field Operations, the following were the principal 
papers presented and discussed ; Dr. KoNiNGSBBRaBB acting as Chairman 
of this important Section. “ Co-operation between Growers and Millers of 
Cane Sugar,” by Mr. Noel Deebb, of India, and another paper on the same 
subject prepared by the late F. S. Fable just before his untimely death. 
Discussion of these papers, which was extremely animated, seemed to show 
that economic conditions in the difierent countries growing sugar cane are so 
distinct that, while the different forms of co-operation are very interesting, 
very little of the system of one country can be often applied to another. 

Cane Cultivation in North India,” an interesting discussiori of piimitive 
conditions and the outlook for improvements of these, by Mr. Noel Deebb 
and Mr. C. G. Atkins. ” General Remarks on Cane Cultivation and Field 
Operations in Java.” a useful outline on field methods in Java by Dr. Koninos- 
BEBGER. “ Cultivation and Field Operation of Sugar Cane in Mauritius ” by 
Mr. A. Tempany, and “ In Fiji,” by Mr, H. F. Clabk. 

“ Field Experiments with Sugar Cane in Java and the Results Obtained ” 
by Mr. G. Boobebg, — a detailed discussion of the system and application of 
the tremendous number of field experiments, such as no other crop can 
probably boast of anywhere in the world, carried out at the Java Experiment 
Station and on the co-operating f)Iantations. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of those experiments to the comprehension and solution of 
problems in the domain of cane culture. Practically all advice given by the 
experiment station is based on these experiments. By means of these field 
trials there have been definitely determined the varieties of cane which are 
best adapted to the district soils and climates of the diverse regions of the 
Island, the fertilizing programme for each section and cultivation procedure 
with the different varieties and under varying local conditions. To give an 
idea of the enormous range of these experiments, it might be mentioned that 
up to and inchuling the campaign just finished 21,672 complete field experi- 
ments and 1103 provisional ones, or a total of 22,779 experiments have been 
carried out, recapitulated and the results published by the Experiment Station 
with the indicated recommendations. 

“ Plot Arrangements and Some Results of Variety Tests in Louisiana,” 
by George Arseneaux, of the Federal Experiment Station at Houma. This 
paper by Mr. Arseneaux was well thought out and presented and received 
much commendation from the delegates. ” Tillage in Java,” by J. van Dyk, 
— mostly a discussion of the remarkable adaptation of the Reynoso system of 
land preparation under which by far the greater part of Javanese cane is 
grown. ” The Tractor in Cultivation ” by D. Stubbock, of the Hershey 
Agricultural School. “ Real Progress in the Louisiana Sugar Industry,” by 
Abxhub H. Rossneeld. ” Utilization of Certain Nitrogen Compomids by the 
Sugar Cane,” by J. H. Pabdo. ” Manure and Manuring in Java Sugar Cane,” 
by G. Boobebg. Only two nutrients are of paramount importance for the 
fertilization of sugar cane in Java. Nitrogen is used on all soils, mostly in the 
form of sulphate of ammonia, and phosphoric acid on the poorer and older 
Boils only. An idea of the comparative uses of nitrogen and phosphoric acid on 
Java soils may be obtained from the fact that sulphate of ammonia was 
applied to 193,300 hectares in Java in 1928 while super-phosphate was applied 
but to 31,800, Mr. Boobebg considers that about 10 per cent, of the soils of 
Java show sufficient pho^hate deficiency to respond to artificial application 
of this nutrient, while the extensive experiments carried out for years in Java 
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by the Experiment Station Field Service have sliown no effect whatsoever 
from applying double super>phosphate on those soils» comprisong around 90 per 
cent, of all Java cane soils which analyses show to be rich in phosphoric acid. 
** Plant and Plant Material in Java Sugar Cane,” by J. van Dyk. “ Compara- 
tive Study of Yields obtained from Cane Cultivation in Hawaii, Java and 
Mauritius ’ by M. Doger de Spevhxb, manager of the Mon Desert Sugar 
Company of Mauritius. ** Report on Sugar Cane Soils,” by H. F. Easteeby, 
Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations of Queensland, Australia. 

Varieties. 

The Section of Varieties was presided over by the Chairman, Mr. Wilijam 
W. G. Mom, of Hawaii, who made a lengthy and most interesting report for 
his Committee. The three other outstanding papers presented and discussed 
in this section were : 

” The Present State of the Cane-breeding Work in Java,” by Dr. O. 
Posthumus, a very interesting discussion of work being carried on by Dr. 
PosTHUMUS in cane-breeding since Dr. Jbswiet returned to the Agricultural 
University of Holland some three years ago. Dr. Posthumus explained in 
his paper that the goal, of course, of his endeavours is to obtain a better cane 
than POJ 2878, although ho realizes that this is a far more difficult task than 
it was in the early days of plant breeding in Java to find better canes than those 
commonly in use. He thinks that in the future other varieties will come to the 
foreground which will, at first, prove to be sujwior to POJ 2878 only under 
special conditions, but that graduallj^ a better and slightly heavier-producing, 
alhroimd canc than even 2878 may be evolved as a result of the persistent 
breeding programme of the J ava Sugar Experiment Station. Dr. Posthumus 
in his paper drew an interesting comparison between the work of a (*ane- 
breeder and that of other experiment station workers. He pointiHi out 
that the cane-breeder does not start every flay and finish at stated intervals 
some portion oi his work which can be piled up step by step towards future 
results. The cane-breeder must do a tremendous amount of work in testing 
and then discarding tens of thousands of seedlings, on which he spends the 
very best of his efforts, but which work will prove to be of no conspicuous value 
to the industry and must always remain obscure. After years of this sort of 
careful work, a recompense may be found in the outstanding success of one or 
a few plants, the appearance and level of production of which must, at tlie 
best, depend to a certain extent upon pure chance. For those who judge his 
work, these few canes which may perhaps come to the foreground are the only 
ones taken into account, quite naturally, but the thoutiands of other seedlings 
which enabled him to draw his conclusions, and which consumed far more of 
his time and his energy, will never have the slightest value or interest, 

” Problems for the Sugar Cane Breeder ” by T. B. Venkatraman, of 
the Coimbatore Experiment Station of India. Mr. Ventkatraman’s paper 
was notable for its originality and for the range of imagination applied to it. 
“ Short Remarks on the Cytologj^ of Saccharurn,^' hy G. Bremer, au extremely 
technical but valuable paper, on the investigation of the chromosome numbers 
of sugar cane varieties which is entirely imique in its field. Jt was largely 
through this unusual work of Dr. Bremer that Dr, Jeswiet was able to prove 
his theory tliat the Kassoer cane, formerly supposed to be a wild cane, is m 
reality a cross between one of the wild canes of Java, known as Glagah, and 
the cultivated sugar cane. 

A discussion of the field trips of the Cultivation and Field Operations 
Sections must be deferred for a later paper. 
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Prodiictlofi of Water^free Alcohol for Motor Fuel, etc* 

By H. auiNOT. 


Absolute (water-free) alcohol has become in less than ten years an im- 
portant industrial product in every country where alcohol is used as a com- 
bustible liquki, either alone, or in admixture with petrol (gasoline) or benzoL 
It is necessary, in fact, that alcohol should be anliydrous, or almost so (99*7 
per eout*') so as to be miscible with hydrocarbons in all proportions at the 
lowest temperatures. Before studying in some detail the dehydration 
process involving the distillation of alcohol in the presence of hydrocarbons, 
which is by far the most generally ein})loyed, we will rapidly review the 
principal processes which heretofore have been proposed, though with slight 
succeas, for making absolute alcohol. 


Processes using Dehydrating Substances. 

Lime . — On heating? strong alcohol in a reflux condenser apparatus with 
30 ])er cent, of its weight of caustic lime, and distilling after a few hours, one 
obtains about 60 per cent, of alcohol in the anhydrous state. By heating the 
lime residues wdth steam, 30 ])er cent, of the alcohol can be recovered, more 
or less hydrated ; Vmt 8 to 10 per cent, is definitely lost. Such is old industrial 
practice. With the object of increasing the efficiency of this process, it is 
recommended that the lime should be made to act on the alcohol heated imder 
a few^ pounds’ pressure ; but the improvement obtained is oflset by the danger 
of exj )losion occurring.* Likewdae, with the object of accelerating the reaction 
and giving it a certain contiunity, other processes prescribe treatment of the 
alcohol in the form of vapour. Lime is made to pass through largo pipes by 
the aid of a screw-gear, tlie alcohol going through the apparatus in the 
o])poHite direction before reaching the condenser. Thus rejuvenated, the 
old lime method might appear to be acee])table ; but, despite the ingenuity of 
the mechanism employed, no such process has been entirely successful 
iiulustrially up to the present time. 

Potamimn Carbonate . — Dehydration by potassium carbonate has not met 
with any better success. Although pure alcoliol is slowly dehydrated this 
salt, on the other hand the spirit quite readily yields its water when potassium 
carbonate is made to act on mixtures of alcohol and petrol.® However, the 
difficulties inherent in the progressive displacement of the potassium carbonate 
in ))owiler or paste have caused the process to be rejected as industrially diffi- 
cult. 


Glycerin . — This method is based on the use of a liquid dehydranr, com- 
posed of a solution of potassium carbonate in glycerin. Alcohol vapours are 
dried by bubbling thorn in counter-current through this reagent, the glycerin 
saturated with water and alcohol being freed from these in its turn by heating 
under vacutim at a high temperature. This method therefore eliminates some 
difficulties presented by the use of solid dehydrants. Its application, however, 
has never developed, no doubt by reason of its inconvenience. 

Distillation under vacuum . — It is known from Mebbiman’s work tliat by 
operating the rectification of alcohol under vacuum, one can avoid the form- 
ation of the azeotropic water-alcohol mixture ordinarily encoimtered when 
working at atmospheric I'ressure. Nevertheless, tliis method does not carry 


1 Alcohol conoenttatlon» aie here expressed as percentages by weight. 

2 tnttcK f w SpirUutind., 1929, No. 19, 154 ; and 1930, No. 4, p. 22. 
5 French Patent 558,287. 
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the ddiydration very far, this being a function of the vacuum under which 
one operates* Besides, industrially one is limited by the difficulty of con- 
densing the vapoursat low temperature, seeing that imder a pressure of 95 mm.; 
the azeotropic water*alcohol mixture boils at 93*3^C«, and still contains 0*5 
per cent, of water, 

DbHYDBATION by BBOTIFIOATION in PaBSKNOB OF Hydbocabbons. 

Principle , — ^The impossibility of extracting really anhydrous alcohol by 
fractional distillation does not depend on any imperfection of the plate 
column; but on the fact that the column is capable of isolating from a mixture 
only the most volatile of its constituents. Now, it happens that the most 
volatile constituent is not pure alcohol, but the mixture of alcohol and water 
containing 96*5 per cent, of alcohol. This phenomenon, known by the name 
of azeotropism, is to be observed in the distillation of numerous mixtures of 
oiganic compoxmds. The mixture which in boiling is isolated at the lowest 
temperature is called azeotropic. Its boiling point and its composition are 
independent of the content of the liquid with wliich the column is fed. An 
azeotropic mixture gives off vapour having the same composition as it itself 
possesses ; in other words, it behaves in the same manner as a pure 
body. 

Young was the first to surmount the difficulty of obtaining anhydrous 
alcohol by distillation, and this he did by causing the formation of an azeo- 
tropic mixture which was more volatile and at the same time higher in water 
than the 95*5 per cent, mixture, the limit which before him has not l)een 
exceeded. He fractionated concentrated alcohol in the presence of certain 
hydrocarbons, as benzene, which may be called “ entraining bodies/’ The 
water-alcohol-benzene mixture gave rise on distillation to a ternary azeotropic 
mixture much more volatile than 95*6 per cent, alcohol. It boiled at 64*9®C 
fl49°F.), and contained 7*4 per cent, of water, 18’5 of alcohol, and 74*1 of 
benzene. Note that in this mixture the water represents 29 per cent, of the 
total water-alcohol contained in the distillate. 

It was realized from that time that by fractionating 95*6 per cent, alcohol 
with a convenient quantity of benzene the water could be entirely expelled 
from the mixture, entraining with it only a part of the alcohol, the alcohol 
afterwards distilling being anhydrous. Experience has shown this to be so. 
The principle of the method devised by Young is summarized by the equation 
(the parts being by weight) ; — 

(95*5 parts of alcohol + 4*5 parts of water^) + 45 parts of benzene — 
(46 parts of benzene + 4*6 parts of water + 11*2 parts of alcohol*) + 
84*3 parts of absolute alcohol. 

A last objection, however, presents itself. If there is present more 
benzene than is indicated in the equation, can it be easily separated from the 
absolute alcohol ? This separation would appear, in fact, to be impossible, 
since the boiling points of the two bodies are extremely close. Fortunately, 
however, this does not matter, thanks to the very opportune existence of a 
binary azeotropic mixture of alcohol and benzene boiling at 68*2''C* (115®F.). 
A slight excess of the entraining body thus ensures the proper dehydration of 
the alcohol without affecting its purity. It is on this important work of the 
savarU Young that industriid methods of continuo^ dehydration depend.* 

] That ii 100 jparti of per cent, alcohol. 

. .... ® temw aaeotK^ mixture, bdlttig at (M'SCI, 

« **DliUllat!on PrlnciplcB and IhmesMt.** Bimtx (HaomUIaa A Co., London.) 
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Indttsttfiil Dehydration of Alcohol* 

CONTIKTTOUS DeHYDEATIOK iNDTTSTRIAIiLY.^ 

Starting «jp.~Aloohol is introduced into a distillation column, A, of the 
ordinary type (Fig. 1), and distilled, returning at first all the vapour con- 
densed. Benzene is next 
introduced gradually through 
the feed-pipe T, and this at 
once gives rise with the water 
and alcohol to a ternary 
mixture boiling at 64-9®C. 
Depending on the amount of 
benzene which has been added, 
thermometers arranged up 
the column A show a gradual 
lowering of the temperature, 
and addition of the entraining 
liquid is stopped when the 
thermometer placed S to 10 
j)lates above the base com- 
mences to fall 2 to 3°, this 
indicating the presence of a 
few per cent, of benzene on 
the corresponding plates. 

Dehydration proper , — Then 
the column is ready for 
the dehydration, the benzene 
added being forced to work 
indefinitely in a closed cycle 
with a very low consumption. 
The alcohol to be dehydrated 
is introduced by the pipe T, 
situated in the upper part of 
the column at a point where 
the proportion of benzene is high, this being favourable to rapid dehydration. 
At the same time, part of the liquid condensed in the cooler R is sent into the 
decanter D ; where it separates into two layers, the composition of which 
(by volume) at 15^0. is approximately represented by the following figures : 

^ Water, 0*6 per cent. 

Upper layer, 84 per cent, by volume ..... Benzene, 84*5 ,, 

( Alcohol, 15-0 „ 

^ Water, 32-0 „ 

Lower layer, 16 per cent, by volume . . . . i Benzene, 11*6 „ 

( Alcohol, 66‘4 „ 

The upper layer rich in benzene is returned to the top of the column A 
to extract a further quantity of water ; whilst the lower layer is sent to the 
first small column (7^, where slight heating deprives it of the little quantity of 
benzene it contains, it being returned to the principal column in the form of 
a ternary azeotropic mixture. The dilute alcohol flowing from the base of 
the small column is passed into a second small column c^, which splits the 
liquid into water and 96*5 per cent, alcohol, this latter being returned to 
the principal column A with the feed alcohol. 

In the principal column A the hydrated alcohol descends from plate to 
plate, yielding up its water little by little to the benzene, whic h entrains it as a 
Tci^ie 0t InduiMe, 1926, 15, No. 8, 828-880 ; I,SJ„ 1926, 385. 
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head product. Towarda the lower part of the ooluxm 4 oue finds a zone of 
plates charged with anhydrous alcohol and with benzene corresponding to 
the binary azeotropic mixture boiling at 68'2®C. As to the pure anhydrous 
alcohoh this after being completely freed from benzene, is found accumulating 
in the base on plates situated below the thermometer tK It is drawn off by 
means of some automatic device. 

Steam consimption . — Before calculating the steam consumption, it will 
first be necessary to point out a peculiarity of the method. Let us suppose 
that the column A is normally charged with the entraining liquid, and heated 
at normal pressure. Feed into it gently the alcohol to be dehydrated ; the 
small quantity of water thus brought along will be very easily retained by 
the benzene on the first plates and entrained. At the top of the column a 
large number of the intermediary plates will thus have nothing to do towards 
the removal of the water, and the ddiydrated alcohol will indicate strictly 
100 per cent. 

If now we progressively increase the feed of the alcohol to be dehydrated, 
a greater number of plates strongly charged with benzene will enter gradually 
into action. But there will arrive a moment at which ( the feed still increasing) 
the plates containing benzene will be charged with water to the maximum. 
Then the concentration of the dehydrated alcohol will begin to fall, though tliis 
fall will be very slow in comparison with the increase of the feed. 

This is due to the fact that the removal of the water takes place the more 
rapidly the greater the percentage of water, and reciprocally. It is why the 
last few tenths in the neighbourhood of 100 per cent, ore the most difficult to 
reach. Thus an apparatus capable of producing up to the limit of 2600 
gallons at 100 per cent, per day, starting with alcohol at 94 per cent., will be 
able to produce 3700 gallons of alcohol at 99-7 per cent, without au^^ appreci- 
able increase of steam. 

In the same way, the production of an apparatus falls relatively little 
when one starts to dehydrate with a lower degree alcohol, for example 92 
per cent., in place of 94 per cent. In a word, the expenditure of steam is not 
at all proportional to the quantity of water removed. One may count on a 
rnaxinmm expenrliture of 2000 lbs. of dry steam to produce 100 gallons of 
alcohol at 100 per cent., starting from alcohol at 94 per cent. This steam con- 
sumption is reduced to 1360 lbs. if one is content with alcohol at 99*7 per 
cent., a degree sufficient in most cases. Starting from alcohol at 92 per cent., 
the consumption of steam is about 1600 lbs. to obtain alcohol at 99*7 per cent. 

Benzene consumption. — Industrially, in place of pure benzene, it is 
preferable to utilize a mixture of benzene and hydrocarbons from petrol 
boiling within narrow limits. It is understood, of course, that the entraining 
liquid while indefinitely travelling through its closed cycle gives rise to a slight 
loss, but this always remains below 0*2 per cent, of the ]>roductk)n of dehy- 
drated alcohol. Contrary to what has been maintained, absolute alcohol can 
be obtained practically free from hydrocarbons. 

Teeatment of Impxjbb Alcohols, 

In the preceding we have considered only the treatment of pure alcohols. 
One may, therefore, ask if the process remains applicable when starting from 
alcohols which have not been preliminarily rectified, as certain impurities 
may possibly after a time concentrate in part of the apparatus, there causing 
some irregularity of working. Practical tiiaia have in fact shown that in 
certain cases dehydration may become impossible after running a certain time. 
It is, howev«:, relatively easy tip avoid difficulties thus encountered. Our 
researches have led us to put into effect a zpfethod for the simultaneous 
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dehydration and purification of industrial alcohoh the purification being 
obtained almost free of cost by taking advantage of the heat necessary for the 
elimination of the water. 

For convenience of explanation, the impurities habitually encountered in 
industrial alcohol are classed into three categories : (1) Impui’ities more 
volatile than alcohol, for example, acetic aldehyde, acetone, ethyl ester, 
methyl alcohol, certain fatty amines, etc. (2) Impurities less volatile than 
alcohol, for example propyl, butyl, isobutyl, amyl and isoamyl alcohols, 
heavy esters, butyrates and valerianates, products of the condensation of 
acetic aldehyde, acetal, furfural, etc. (3) Impurities, the volatility of which 
is near that of alcohol, as, for example, ethyl acetate, isopropyl alcohol, 
methyl ethyl acetone, etc. 

First category , — After working for a certain time, tlies© impurities 
collect in the head of the principal column, bringing about a slow lowering 
of the temperature. As they are generally very soluble in water, they 
accumulate mostly in the lower layer of the decanter, soon hindering dehy- 
dration if allowed to do so. But thanks to their greater volatility and to 
their relatively high concentration in the lower layer, it is easy to separate 
them by distillation in a small accessory column c* (f'ig. 2). 

Second category . — The type of impurities of this category is the higher 
alcohols. Advantage is taken in the complete absence of water at the base of 

the principal column in order 
to effect their separation. 
One knows the diiriculties 
encounterd in ordinary recti- 
fication in freeing alcohol from 
tail products. It is necessary 
to allow for a great expendi- 
ture of calories in the recti- 
fying column, in order labor- 
iously to raise the concentra- 
tion of the alcohol in the 
neighbourhood of 94 per cent., 
and thus to be placed m the 
best conditions for the separa- 
tion. 

Industrially the solution 
is simple. In place of ex- 
tracting absolute alcohol in 
the base of the jirincipal 
coluimi as ordinarily, 

vapour is taken from a few 
})lates above. The less vol- 
atile products begin little 
by little to accumulate in the 
base, being removed in a very 



Bio. 2. concentrated form at the foot 

of the small column c* (Fig. 2), fed by the over-flow from the principal 
column. These separations may appear a little complicated, but in reality 
the general working of the apparatus is extremely simple. 

Third category . — Separation of these impurities is not always possible, 
but this inconvenience is limited, seeing that the impurities of this group do 
not generally hinder dehydration. In this category are found isopropyl 
alcohol and (which is much more important) ethyl acetate, this ester being 
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found sometimes in notable proportions in crude alcohols. It behaves in a 
Vary peculiar manner, since, owing to its slight solubility in water, it may 
itself be utilized as an entraining liquid. It boils at 77^0. (170^F.), and 
gives with water and alcohol a mixture boiling at 71‘8®C. (161®F.). 

Under such conditions, what happens when one dehydrates an alcohol 
containing ethyl acetate ? This compound at first begins to accumulate in 
that region of the column where the temperature corresponds to the azeo* 
tropic mixtures pointed out above. At first the absolute alcohol produced is 
free from ethyl cteetate, but gradually the ester accumulates in the column, 
and the aicohol being much more difficultly freed from this product than the 
benzene on the lower plates of the principal column A, the ethyl acetate begins 
to be eliminated with the absolute alcohol. Its content in the ester afterwards 
increases until it becomes equal to that of the feed-alcohol. Dehydration may 
then proceed normally without any further disturbance. 

It may be however, of interest to get rid of it in the course of the dehydra- 
tion. One can do this by saponification by means of alkaline liquors diluted 
in the alcohol to be treated and introduced into the column a few plates below 
the feed. Their action is energetic and complete, the conditions of the medium 
being particularly favourable. The organic salts formed are soluble in the 
alcohol, and in the tail products, and they are eliminated at the base of the 
small accessory column c* (Fig. 2). 

In the manufacture of ordinary rectified alcohol, one starts in every case 
from very dilute musts, preparing first of all crude phlegms of low and of 
high degree from 62 to 88 per cent., next submitting these impure alcohols to a 
rectification in which about 3000 lbs. of steam per 100 gallons are expended. 
If the manufacture of absolute alcohol direct from phlegms is contemplated, 
it is desirable to prepare only pldegms of high concentration, 88 to 92 per cent. 
This condition is very easy to fulfil, since in directly obtaining phlegms of 92 
per cent, no greater expenditure of heat is demanded than in obtaining those 
of 88 per cent. The whole thing reduces to the addition of a few supplemen- 
tary plates to the columns. ' 

Then starting from phlegms of 92 per ceicit,, the simultaneous rectification 
and dehydration of alcohol necessitates An expenditure of 1600 to 1760 lbs. 
of steam for obtaining a strength of 99*8 per cent. Since ordinary rectifi- 
cation demands on the average 3000 lbs. of steam per 100 gallons, it is 
seen that the advantage clearly rests in favour of the method of combined 
dehydration and purification. It is possible thus to produce pure dehydi‘ated 
alcohol at a cost pritse inferior to that of ordinary alcohol. 

Conclusions. 

It will almost always be fotmd advantageous in the indiistries to utilize 
anhydrous alcohol , in place of 96 per cent, alcohol. Generally one does not 
care about what is known as the perfect neutrality ” of alcohol, excepting 
in the perfumery industry. Absolute alcohol as a solvent compared to 
ordinary alcohol is distinctly superior in almost every case, for resins in 
particular. It is now of considerable interest in the manufacture of var- 
nishes and lacquers. Mixed with relatively small amounts of solvents, as 
ethyl acetate and acetone, it gives excellent collodions with cellulose esters, 
the cost price of which is particularly low. Lastly, it is to be noted that with 
this method of production (not its least advantage) the addition of a decanter 
and of a few small columns to a rectifying apparatus of tlie ordinary type 
suffices to transform it into an apparatus for the sixnultaneoxis dehydration 
and purification of alcohol, allowing the distiller to revert to ordinary rectifi* 
eation if circumstances demand it. 
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In a Report to the Department of Overseas Trade on the Economic 
and Trade Conditions in Australia to August, 1929,’* prepared by H.M. Senior 
Trade Commissioner in Australia,^ the following information is given on rhe 
economic aspects of the fiscal system in force in the sugar industry there and 
the working of the Government control of the sugar produced. 

The development of the production of sugar in Australia to a level 
higher than the capacity of consumption of the Commonwealth itself lias 
brought about the introduction of artificial price regulation. By enforcing 
an embargo on the introduction of sugar from coimtries where costs of pro- 
duction are much lower than those ruling in Australia, and maintaining a 
fixed price in Australia for home consumption supplies, it has been possible 
to ship at world prices the surplus sugar produced. 

In July, 1915, the Commonwealth Government assumed control of the 
Australian sugar output, paying a certain fixed price per ton for raw sugar, and 
disposing of the resultant refined product at varying rates to manufacturers, 
wholesalers and re^/ailers respectively. 

In 1923 the financing and distribution of sugar was handed over to the 
Queensland Government, subject to various conditions mutually agreed. 
The basis of the agreement which at present exists between the Common- 
wealth and Queensland Governments regarding the Australian sugar industry 
is that, in consideration of the Commonwealth Government retaining the 
embargo on the importation of sugar from foreign countries, the Queensland 
Government shall purchase all raw cane sugar produced in Queensland and 
New South Wales, and shall sell the resultant refined products for home con- 
sumption in Australia to manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and housewives 
at prices not greater than those fixed by the Commonwealth Government. 
The Queensland sugar industry must bear any losses incurred in exporting the 
surplus sugar, and make sugar available for use in all manufactured products 
exported from Australia at the Australian in-bond equivalent of the world’s 
parity for the same class of sugar. In the latest extension of this agreement 
for a period of three years from 1st September, 1928, the Federal Government 
has reserved the right to review all home consiunption prices in the e\ 3nt of 
the British or any Dominion Government deciding to alter its tariff and give 
further preference to Australian sugar. 

As regards the sugar contents of goods exported from Australia the 
•difference betw’een the home consumption and export prices is adjusted by an 
Export Sugar Committee by means of a rebate on exports, which is calculated 
ao as to reduce the siigar cost to the Australian equivalent of world’s parity. 
The world’s parity price, of course, fluctuates from month to month, and this 
-correspondingly affects the monthly rebates fixed. 

The Export Sugar' Committee comprises one representative of the sugar 
industry, one member nominated by all manufacturers engaged in exporting 
goods containing sugar, and a representative of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 

, In the 1926-27 season 81 J per cent, w^as delivered for home consumption 
and the net value of the surplus exported was £14, 18s. lOd. per ton, making 
an average return of £24. 10s. lOd. ; in 1925-26 the average return was 
£19. lOs. 7d. In 1927-28 the percentage of the sugar crop retained for con- 
sumption was 68*82 ; the net value of the exportable surplus was £1,913,280, 
or £12. 11s. Id. per ton, and the average n et retur n for the whole cr op was 
"" 1 Pablifthed by H M. Stationery Office, London : 1930. Price 48. 6d. net. 
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£22. 14fi. 9d. per ton. Exports in 1925-26 were 208,805 tons, but owing to a 
much smaller crop in the following season, they dropped to 66,523 tone in 
1926*27 ; in 1927-28 they itiereased again to over 150,000 tons, and in 1928-29 
they have advanced still further. 

The following figures regarding sugar mill production in Queensland in 
1926-27, as compcu^ed with 1911, are of interest ; — 

1911 1926-27 


Number of factories 

49 . . 

39 

Number of employees 

4,295 . . 

6,949 


Tons 

Tods 

Cane crushed 

1,534,451 . . 

2,930,860 

Sugar produced 

173,296 . . 

457,914 

Molasses — 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Sold to distillers, etc 

2,393,669 . . 

3,301.557 

Used 08 fodder 

789,564 . . 

2,828,118 

Used as manure 

223,000 . . 

89,600 

Run to waste or burnt ^ 

1,847,333 . . 

7,295,155 

In stock 

1,197,626 .. 

1,172,003 

Total molasses^ 

6,451,192 .. 

14,686,433 


For the 1928 season the Queensland Kegistrar-lleneral gives the following 


figures : — 

Mills crushing 35 

Tons 

Cane produced 3,736,311 

Sugar producfHi 520,620 

Molasses — 

Gals. 

Sold to distillers, etc 5, 1 03,47 1 

Sold otherwise 573,350 

Burnt as fuel 6,131,726 

Food for stock 2,524,136 

Used lor manure 7,200 

Held in stock 488,600 

Bun to waste 3,044,889 


A good deal oi discussion has taken place during the pa«Jt year regarding 
the possibility of relieving the difficulties caused to the industry by over- 
production, and various schemes have been advanced with this end in view. 
Apart from the develojjment of the acreage under sugar, it Is pointed out that 
the quantity of cane now required for the production of one ton of cane sugar 
has fallen to 7*25 tons* as compared with an average of 9*20 tons in the 
ten-year period prior to 1908. This is said to be as low as that of any sugar 
producing country in the world. Dealing with this question in a recent issue 
the Austmlian Svgofr Journal said ; — 

“ Obviously by increasing the output per acre it will be possible to secure 
the same return from a smaller acreage, thus reducing the net cost of produc- 
tion. There remains still the search for a remedy for over-production, 
rendered critical by tho fact that the increasing quantities exported and sold 
at the world’s quite inadequate price are depriving the producers in this 
country, in common with those all over the world, of anything like a reasonable 
reward for their risks and labour, especially in view of their heavy investments 
of capital in land and machinery. Moreover, the figures published from time 
to time are leading the Australian advocates of chekp sugar at all hazards to 
demand concessions on the plea that if we can c ontinue to produce sugar at 

1 Quantity recorded. JSo record is of large snaatities nm to waste. 

2 The Qtieeiu 4 a 9 d.BeglBtnur-Oeaflial gltes a ftguie of 7*18 toas. 
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soiai0tlamg like £20 a ton all roTind» there is no reason why the consumer in 
oar oottntry sludl be called upon any longer to pay at the rate of something 
like £27 per ton wholesale. 

“ As was pointed out by Mr, <}, H. Pritchabd during the annual confer- 
ence of the Australian Sugar Producers’ Association, in January, the sugges- 
tion of limiting the quantity of sugar that could be contributed to the pool 
by any mill to the amoimt produced during the peak year of its history, would 
not necessarily have any immediate effect upon over-production ; but it would 
inevitably assist in enabling consumption to overtake Australian production. 
What has since come to be known as the “ peak year ” scheme has received 
more support from cane growers generally than any other amongst the pro- 
posals put forward as being, from many points of view, the least objectionable 
form of limitation, all things considered ” 

At the last meeting of the Australian Sugar Producers’ Association it was 
decided to have certain schemes for the regulation of production prepared for 
the consideration of the various sugar interests. 

On the subject of fixation of prices a good deal of discussion has also taken 
place regarding a recommendadon made by the Development and Migration 
Commission in its recent report on the canned fruit industry. This recom- 
mendation recuis as follows i — ^ 

** The Commission, realising the growing dissatisfaction in the canning 
and jam industry based upon the feeling that this industry is contributing to an 
imdue extent to the profits of the sugar industry, believes that an inquiry 
directed towards a study of the effects of the present Commonwealth sugar 
policy upon this and possibly upon other industries in Australia would give 
satisfaction and would make the position clear to all concerned. The Com- 
misslon therefore recommends for the consideration of the Commonwealth 
Government that steps be taken accordingly.” 

In reply to this the AustrcUian Sugar Journal stated : — 

“ It is constantly forgotten tliat the cost of producing sugar in Australia 
is subject to the same influences as tiiose affecting other products, that is iu 
the wages and conditions under whicli the producer is compelled by law to 
conduct his business. Taking everything into consideration, it is probable that 
whilst in some respects tlie sugar award calls for substantial amendments, it 
does not radically differ in that respect from other awards which might be 
quoted. Thus, as we have shown in previous years, the increase in the price of 
sugar is no greater in proportion, and in some commodities even less, than the 
increase in other necessaries of life.” 

Later the same journal added : — 

“ In this connexion we would only say at this juncture that when the 
embargo was first granted, the Prime Minister laid it down as a condition that 
those responsible for the conduct of the sugar industry should put their house 
in order ; and we can safely claim that so far as was possible in the face of 
steadily declining prices for export sugar, this has been done. Queensland has 
given a three years’ course in training overseas of three University scholars, 
in soils and cultivation, pathology, and technology, respectively, and these 
three gentlemen are now permanently attached to the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Staticms, the whole cost of their special training having been borne 
by the industry without Government assistance. A technologist of first 
rank in the sugar world has been brought over from Hawaii by the Australian 
Sugar Producers’ Association to report on measures for improving the effi- 
oienoy of the mills. Also, fully qualified representatives of the milling branch 
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of the indiistry have been sent to attend the intemationttl conferenees of 
technologists first in Cuba, and now in Java. On the cultural side the average 
richness of the cane has been brought up to a standard equal to anything 
in the sugar world, and the raising of seedling canes is being pursued with most 
promising results by the Bureau. The manufacture of power alcohol is 
established as a business proposition at Sarina, near Mackay, as a means of 
utilizing the molasses ; and projects are being organized for the manufacture 
both of building board and of artificial silk yam from the bagasse, now used 
only as a fuel for the mills.’* 

A good deal of interest is still being taken in the possibility of utilizing 
still further the by-products of the sugar industry, and it is probable that 
important developments in this connexion may be seen in the near future. 
Meanwhile it is reported that the power alcohol plant at Sarina has been 
obliged to close down temporarily “ partly owing to intenuptions to traffic 
resulting from wet road conditions, and portly to the difficulty of introducing 
any new product.” 


The Sugar Industry in Jamaica— Past and Present. 

Some Notes prepared for the Use of the West India 
Sugar Commission. 

With a view to providing the West India Sugar Commission which has 
lately been touring the British Caribbean colonies with all possible information 
in regard to the sugar industry in Jamaica, a very detailed compilation was 
prepared and printed under the aegis of the Department of Science and 
Agriculture, and of the Jamaica Imperial Association. This publication 
consists of two sections : first a collation of the statistics of the Government 
Departments as prepared by the Department of Science and Agriculture 
imder Mr. H. H. Cousins* supervision ; secondly a compilation of Answers 
to a Questionnaire issued by the Jamaica Imperial Association to the sugar 
planters, to which an explanatory memorandum has been added by the 
Association. 

Mr. Cousins sums up the information collated by his Department as 
follows : — 

Development of the Industry in Jamaica . — On the conquest of Jamaica by 
Oltvee Cbomwell’s Expeditionary Force, sugar was found to have been 
started as a small industry by the Spaniards. This was steadily developed 
by the British settlers until, under the stimulus of the high prices for sugar 
during the Napoleonic wars, this product rose to a very important position in 
Jamaica as a tropical colony of Britain. The maximum of this period of 
special stimulus is to be foimd in the record crop of 1805 when Jamaica pro- 
duced slightly more than 120,000 tons of sugar valued at £6,000,000 sterling. 
The record crop of rum was produced in the next year when 57,000 puncheons 
were exported to England. 

A graphical study of the records of the sugar industry from 1805 onwards, 
shows, subject to seasonal fluctuations, a sharp and continuous reduction in 
quantities and values for both rum and sugar tmtil the year 1840. This 
continuous drop was mainly due to a fall in price and to the failure of the old 
slave system. 

By the year 1840 Jamaica’s chief staples, sugar and rum, had fallen to 
26,000 tons of sugar and 11,400 puncheons of rum. This year marks the endmg 
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of the slave system, since when the sugar industry has been carried on in 
Jamaica with free labour and during long periods of time under less 
advantageous fiscal conditions than those obtaining in other West Indian 
countries where sugar was produced. 

Sugar Production.— In 1897 the sugar exported was 14,200 tons valued 
at £121,000. Nearly all (95-4 per cent.) was sold in America and only 2-3 per 
cent, in England. This was due to the action of the United States Government 
in enforcing countervailing duties on Continental bounty -fed beet sugar which 
at that time dominated the free market of Great Britain. 

As a result of the work of the West India Royal Commission, the Brussels 
Convention put an end to sugar bounties, while Canada offered a small but 
attractive preference to West Indian sugar. A few years later the Canadian 
Reciprocity Agreement further improved the preference for West Indian 
sugar in the Dominion. These circumstances, however, failed to place the 
sugar industry of Jamaica in a position to progress to an appreciable degree 
and the 1914 records only show a slight increase in quantity over those 
for 1897. The marked improvement in value, however, enabled the industry 
to pay its way. It must therefore be admitted that the good offices of the 
Royal Commission of 1897 and the Roj’^al Commission on Canadian- West 
Indian Reciprocity of 1910 enabled Jamaica to preserve its sugar industrj^ 
mitil the outbreak of the Great War. The profits to be made, however, 
under pre-war conditions were relatively small and any planter who could 
substitute bananas for sugar generally found it to his interest 6o do so despite 
the attractions of a favourable Canadian market for sugar. 

On the outbreak of the war in 1914, Jamaica sought to assist England by 
a free gift of 2600 tons of sugar. Tlie effect of the war was to encourage 
sugar production in Jamaica and the exports rose from 15,000 tons to 32,000 
tons (in 1917). Prices rose markedly in 1919 and 1920. The crop of 1920, 
valued at three millions sterling, was the highest value recorded for sugar 
from Jamaica since the Napoleonic wars a century before. 

As a result of this encouragement, large extensions in sugar manufacture 
and production took place. Modem factories wore erected in Vere, St. 
Catherine, St. Mary, St. Thomas, St. Elizabeth, St. James, Trelawny, West- 
moreland and Hanover. The effect of this development has been an increase 
of 300 per cent, in the production of sugar in Jamaica as compared with the 
pre-war standard. The profits of the industry, and much capital obtained 
from other agricultural industries than sugar, have been invested in these 
enterprises which, with the exception of the St. Thomas factory, have been 
mainly financed by local capital. 

In 1921 a collapse of the sugar market seriously affected the industry'. 
The Legislature of Jamaica passed laws to give aid by loans at the current 
rate of interest in 1921 and 1922. This restored the credit of the sugar manu- 
facturers and enabled them to carry on when bank credits were unobtainable. 
The results of this local state-aid were completely satisfactory both to the 
producers as well as to the tax-payers who guaranteed the loans, and the 
industry was saved. 

Since 1923, the restriction enforced on the Cuban output of sugar together 
with the preferences granted by Canada and the United Ki^dom have helped 
Jamaica, but with the failure of the Cuban restrictive policy and in the face 
of a world-wide over-production of sugar both from cane and beet, the pro- 
ducers in Jamaica are now faced with the position that the price of sugar f .o.b.. 
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includkig the Caimdiaa prefer^;^* is £3 less than the average eoet of pro- 
duction. 

To meet this cnsis, the legislature of Jamaica has again adopted {in 
December, 1929) a policy of conservation of a basal industry threatened with 
destruction, by granting a bounty of £2 per ton on sugar exported and 
arranging for an equitable distribution of the benefits arising from the limited 
but protected local market for grocery sugars. 

Of the 13 agricultural parishes, i.e., excluding Kingston, Portland had no 
sugar estates in 1897. St. Andrew and Manchester have since gone out of 
this business and sugar estates are now found in ten parishes of the Island. 
In every case the production of sugar has increased in each of these ten parishes. 
The most remarkable increase has been in St. Catherine where sugar has 
increased from 1430 tons in 1897 to 13,842 tons in 1927, so as to place this 
parish in the lead as a sugar producer. Clarendon (including Vere) comes 
next with 13,311 tons as against the former output of 4664 tons of sugar in 
1897. Westmoreland has increased from 6330 to 10,624 tons and St. Thomas 
from 1325 to 8603 tons of sugar. 

To sum up : whereas Jamaica produced 20,000 tons of sugar and ex- 
ported 14,218 tons in 1897, it produced 62,525 tons in 1927 and exported 
49,799 tons. 

Imperial Grant in aid of the Sugar Industry ^ 1902. — ^In 1902 the Imperial 
Government gave a free grant in aid of the sugar industry of the West Indies 
out of which the share allotted to Jamaica was £10,000. For the first two 
years the money was loaned to two sugar estates, one in St. James and one in 
Westmoreland, On the repayment of the capital sum after two years, it was 
appropriated for financing a Sugar Experiment Station by Law 45 of 1903. 
Of this sum £3000 was spent on laboratories and equipment and the balance 
was utili 2 sed at the rate of £1400 per annum for five years until the exhaustion 
of the grant in 1910. 

As a result of this effort, a good deal of work on soils, fertilizers, cane 
varieties, composition and manufacture of rum and sugar factory control, was 
carried out and published. The high ether process for increasing the ethers in 
rum and fundamental data as to the production and quality of rum I'esulted 
from this effort. A demonstration of the woiking of the locked still system 
was also carried out on an estate in Clarendon. The best seedling canes then 
available were tested on estates : fertilizer trials wei*e carried out on estates in 
every district ; courses for training distillers and estate chemists were in- 
augurated. Since 1911 this work has becin carried on as well as was possible 
from the funds available from the Colonial Estimates and is still in operation 
as a part of the work of the Department of Science and Agriculture. 

CvUwatim . — Great progress has been made in the use of modem methods 
of tillage by steam and motor power. Bemarkable results have been obtained 
particularly in St. Catherine and in Vere by deep cultivation, in the dry 
areas, mulching and fly-penning are still the essentiaJs for securing 
a crop. 

Without adequate rains, irrigation and cultivation, the use of fertilizers 
is unprofitable. Where conditions are favourable for production, nitro* 
genous manures, particularly sulphate of ammonia, have generally been 
profitable. Lime has frequently been found to be hi^y e^sotive in in- 
creasing tile yield of canes. Pot^ is necessary on imme soils, btiit phosphates 
on very few owing to tlie stores of pboephates in the soil derived from marine 
.sources in the geological history of the Island. 
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THE EXPERIMENT STATION 


1'be pmsfut niilhuK plant ot* s.f. Poppoh oonsjstH of a 
Maxwell cruslM^r-shmldei* (30"' iC 00"') and four mills 
(32" X 72"') 


1 This installation has aohioved the lav**! milling lesult 
of all fact cries in Java using eoinmon imbihition, 
iiTOspecUve of the number and size of units in the 
milling trains. 


2. its result is better Ilian the best obtain<*d by all 
the factories with crusher and fwc mills. 


3, Its result is better than that obtained by the only 
factory with six mills. 


4. Its result is better than that of the only factory with 
crush ei- and sir mills 


5. Tliis remarkable rword was achieved by th<‘ use of 
only 18% of imbibition applied in the ordinary way. 


CONCLUSION 


THE MAXWELL HTIKKDDEH FIXED TO ANY 
CRUSHER CUTS OUT ONE MILL, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF NUMBER OF MILLS IN THE TRAIN. 


Milling in Java is gauged by “ lost juice % fibre 

This figure for Poppoh is 23 ; Jie best of all 
" factories wUh crusher and five miils is 21. 


IXemms for all 
of ike world 




The Sugar Industry in Jamaica. 


A good deal of enterprise in irrigation has been developed in Vere, St. 
Catherine and St. James, using sti-eams and rivers as well as deep wells. 

New Canes , — Until 1920, no seedling cane had been found that could 
rei>lace the White Trausj^arent in Jamaica. Some seedlings gave j>romise 
in the early stages, but under the hard test of estate conditions they all failed 
to stand up and wore not useful to the industry. 

In 1915 the Barbados seedlings BH( 10)12 and SC(12)4 were first tested 
on estates in Barbados and St. Croix, followed in 1JU6 by Ba 11569 and by 
B 417 in 1922. These four canes have been found superior to the White 
Transparent in Jamaica and since 1920 have been steadily increasing in 
cultivation, BH( 10)12 being the most popular. 

It is considered that the West Indian cane has reached its maximum 
development in these seedlings and that there is not much hope of further 
progress. No superior seedling, subsequent to 1917, has boon reported from 
Barbados, wliile Demeraia has not [uoduced a seedling in the twentieth cen- 
tury that has received genieral acceptance as superior to standa-rd varieties. 
A new line of progress is now’ evident as based on the experience of Java. 
By introducing wild species of Saccliariun, the Java scientists have ]>roduced 
new canes of which 1^0 J 2725 and POJ 2878 aie outstanding examples. It is 
anticipated that the crossing of POJ 2725 with the best West Indian seedlings 
will result in improved canes that will enable Jamaica to obtain better yields 
of sugar ])er acre due to the greater vigour and health of such hybrid izod plants. 

Jiuni jmKl action, — W'hereas in 1897 the production of rum was one 
puncheon to 1*112 tons of sugar, since the war the production of Jamaica 
rum has been reduced, coincident with a larger production of sugar from the 
cane. Tlie ratio in 1927 was one ])uneheon of rum to 4*13 tons of sugar. 
The local consumption of rum m 1897 was 289,200 gallons with a ]>opulation 
of 718,367. Ill 1928 consumption was 406,400 gallons for a pojiulation of 
974,742 or almost the identical allowance of rum per head in former days. 
The consumption of nun by the inhabitants of Jamaica during the past 30 
years has kept fairly steadily at about 2J bottles per head per aimum or one 
drink per person once in every twelve days of the year. 

The imposition of a duty of £500 on a pmicheon of Jamaica rum entering 
into the United Kingdom has practically killed the former trade in “ Public 
House Rum” for which many Jamaica estates have catered for over a century. 
On the Continent of Europe, a demand exist^s for high-etlior rums for blending 
purposes. Some estates are catering for this market and a good deal of high 
flavoured rum is being marketed, particularly from Northside estates, at 
prices that are remunerative to the producers. The ( Jovemment Laboratory 
has given much assistance in determining the ethers in rum, so as to enable 
estates to standardize and guarantee this product. The local market for rum 
now prefers the lightest possible flavour and the larger estates have been 
successful in producing a popular quick-maturing rum from their re-boiled 
molasses, which has been a net set-off of about £1 per ton on the cost of pro- 
duction of sugar by the factories. 


Java 1929 Sugar Lrop Figures. — According to advices from Amsterdam tlio 
final figures of the Java sugar crop of 1929 have been 2,940,748 metric tons, or 
2,894,535 long tons, equal on the head sugar basis to 2,854,515 long tons. 

Boox-xrsring Machines. — A. N. van dor Heijdei destu'ibes the use and 
advantages of the Moon-Hopkms eleetdeal book-keeping macliine for estate account- 
ing in Java. It is entirely automatic, and specially adapted for rapid 
cards dr sheets. Examples are given of the uses to which it may be put . 1 1 ' e ono- 

mizea much in labour and in time. 

1 Archief, 1929, 37, No, 36, 801-815. 



Diesel Locomotives for Plantation Haulage. 

By W. 3. KBU8B, Jr.> 

Up to very recently Hawaiian sugar plantations have relied upon the 
steam locomotive for all of the major hauls ; but with the invasion of the 
Diesel engine into the railroad transportation held it can readily be seen that 
the old “ Iron Hoss ” will have to contend for existence with equipment 
that is more economical and, in many ways, more suitable. 

The first Diesel locomotive in the Territory, a 12-ton “ Plymouth,'’ 
built by the Fate-Root-Heath Company, was placed in service at Kekaha in 
June, 1928. This engine was received on trial and, at the end of the thirty- 
day period, the demonstration had been so satisfactory that the purchase 
price was paid without further question. 

The prime mover of this locomotive is a 4-cylinder, 4-cycle Atlas Imperial 
Diesel engine developing 77 h.p. at 650 r.p.m. Fuel is supplied to the cylinders 
through injection valves and spray nozzles, and the full force-feed method of 
lubrication of the engine is used. The locomotive is propelled throxigh a 
14 in. diam. totally -enclosed twin disc clutch, and a transmission of over-size 
heat-treated alloy steel gears, arranged for four speeds ahead and four in 
reverse. The final drive is made by a 2 in. pitch roller-chain from the trans- 
mission drive shaft to the axles. The rugged construction throughout the 
locomotive makes it very suitable for plantation work. 

Tliis locomotive has been operating practically every day during the past 
year, and for the last f«w months has been working twenty-four hours daily, 
hauling cane during the day and doing yard work , at night. The only 
maintenance work in connexion with the engine has been the occasional 
cleaning and replacing of spray nozzles, six being replaced dxiring the year. 
The following report on fuel and lubricating oils for a single month’s run will 
show the low operating cost ; — 

Month of February, 1929 — Twenty -four Operating Days. 


Total fuel oil used 730 galls. 

Total lubrication oil used 23 galls. 

Cost of fuel oil for month at $0*06 per gallon .... S36'50 

Cost of lubrication oil for month at #0*814 per gallon 18*72 


Total cost fuel and lubricant #55*22 

Cost per day $2*30 

Cost per ton of cane 0*005571 


The average day’s work consisted in hauling 325 tons of cane fron the 
field to the mill and returning 40 tons of bagasse, 48 tons of mud and the 
empty cars to the field. Three trips per day, totalling 48 miles, were made. 

The following figures compare the 12-ton Diesel with a 16-ton steam 
locomotive on a six -mile haul : — 

LocomotiTe Load Time Fuel Oil Lubricating OH 

12-ton Diesel 175 tons 1 hr. 5 mins. 5 galls, i gall. 

16-ton steam 140 tons 0 hr. 55 mins. 80 galls. ^ gall. 

The track is made up of 25 lb., 20 lb. and 16 lb. rails and is in fair con- 
dition. There is only one gradient of about 2 per cent. (1 in 50) on the 
plantation and the Diesel will easily handle a 50 per cent, greater load than 
the steam engine over it. This is due principally to being able to shift to a 
lower gear^7 h.p. being applied to the load instantly and evenly through the 

I Paper read at the eighth annual meeting ol the Aaeo^tion of Hawaiian Sugar Tedmologi^ 
October 14—18, 1929. Eeproduoed by penuisslon of the ABCoclation. 
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transmission. As a result, the Diesel is able to start a train of loaded cane 
cars with greater ease than the steam locomotive. 

The operating crew consists of a driver and helper, who are able to start the 
engine and get under way within five minutes, even on the coldest mornings. 
At no time has any difficulty been experienced in starting the engine. No 
night attendant is required. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that with the Diesel there are no “ boiler 
worries,** no night attendant, no steam to hold while standing*by, and^ 
consequently, a lower operating cost. 


Automatic pH Recorders for Refinery Alkalinity 

Control.* 

By A. I.. HOLVEN. 

California and Hawaiian Sugar Hefining Corporation. Crockett. XJ.S*A< 


Tntboductton. 

During the past few years several electrodes which appear to offer fair 
possibilities for this work have bt^n developed. Such electrodes have been 
discussed by Pabkeb,* and the vrork of Paine, Baloh and Keane* has indi- 
cated that both the timgsten and the quinhydrone electrodes functions 
satisfactorily in some types of sugar products. 

As the bare-wire tungsten electrode appeared to be more promising than 
any of the others, it was thoroughly tested in a variety of refinery products. 
A peculiar characteristic indicated by these tests was that the calibration of 
the electrode is markedly influenced by the character of the product in which 
it is used. However, the fact that the calibrations of the electrode in various 
products are practically parallel makes it easily possible to compensate for this 
variable by impressing on the tungsten-calomel electrode assembly sufficient 
potential to place its cahbration at any desired point on the recorder paper. 

Experimental equipment was developed, and tried out on four refinery 
products, viz., raw liquor, Brix, and 99° purity ; affination wash syrup. 
70°Brix and 80° purity, and dark and viscous ; speciahty liquor, 66° Brix and 
99«6° purity ; and Oliver filtrate from the washing of regenerated kieselgulir- 


pH RECOBDiNa Equipment. 

The instrument used throughout this investigation was a special Leeds 
and Northrup recording potentiometer, having a range of — 260 to + SSO 
millivolts. The reference electrode was the usual saturated calomel half -coll 
which made contact with tho solution through a porous cup filled with potas- 
simn chloride solution. The bare-wire tungsten electrode acted as the 
indicating electrode. The electrodes were arranged in a glass flow chamber, 
through which the sample was passed to make contact with both tungsten, 
and calomel electrodes. The arrangement is illustrated in the drawing* 
A regular routine was developed for care of the electrodes. It was neces- 
sary to flush out the calomel cell with saturated potassium chloride solution, 
and to renew the potassium chloride crystals and saturated solution in the 
porous cup every two or three days. The tungsten electrodes were found to 
require much more care than the calomel electrodes. In accordance with the 
usual practice, the electrodes were activated by soaking in a solution of tribasic 
sodium phosphate for about two days and were then sensitized toward the 


1 Ind, Mna. Ohern,, 1929 21, 965-970, here abritod, 

2 Ind, JSng, Chem., 1925 , 17, 787 ; 1927, i9, 660. i Jtnd, 1928. 20, 348, 1148 
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product in which they were to be used by two days’ immersion therein before 
being placed in service. 

In operation, two timgsten electrodes were used in parallel service — one 
electrode being replaced each day or sooner if check determinations showed 
that it gave erratic readings. When a new electrode was placed in service, 
it was not connected to the recorder until tests showed that it properly 
indicated the pH value. 

The electrodes removed from service were carefully cleaned and re- 
generated in the sodium phosphate solution before being returned to service* 
Eight electrodes wore used, and a continuously rotating service was main- 
tained. In general, the electrodes would not give satisfactory continuous 
service for more than one day. 



As raw liquor usually contains a small amount of fibre and other foreign 
matter, it was screened before being sent to the electrode chamber through a 
perforated copper plate having 400 holes (0*0025 in.) per H(|uare inch, and 
cooled. But as the liquor cooled, its increased viscosity retarded flow through 
the apparatus. This difficulty was overcome by installing a water comiexion 
whereby the liquor was continuously diluted to approximately 50® Brix, as 
previous experiments had shown that this amoimt of dilution had no appreci- 
able effect on the pH of the liquor. 

Comjjonsation for temperature fluctuations was obtained by cormecting, 
in series with the electrodes, a thermopile whose temperature coefficient was 
exactly equal but opposite to that of the tungsten electrode. As the potential 
of the bare-wire tungsten electrode is dependent not only on the pH but also 
on the character of the product in which it is immersed, it is necessary to 






Automatic pH Recorders for Refinery Alkalinity Control. 


compensate for the voltage fluctuations caused by differences in compositions 
of the samples in order that the potentials of the tungsten electrode will give 
the proper readings on a chart calibrated in pH units. 

For example, the potential of a tungsten electrode in raw liquor at any pH 
is 12 millivolts greater than that of the same tungsten electrode in No. 655 
liquor at the same pH, A small auxiliary potentiometer and dry cell, in 
series with the tungsten-calomel electrode assembly, provide a simple device 
for securing this result. Wlien used on No. 555 lif|uor for instance, the 
auxiliary potentiometer was so adjusted as to add 12 millivolts to the potential 
difference of the tungsten-calomel electrode assembly, the resulting readings 
thus being properly aligned on a chart originally calibrated for raw liquor. 
Although this device is not entirely automatic, it provides a convenient and 
accurate means of compensating for variations in character of the product. 

* Results. 

The results secured in the operation of the pH recorder on raw liquor 
were more jirornising than those obtained with any other product. A close 
agreement between electrometric and colorimetric results was shown by 
check determinations. It is evident from these results that the recorder can 
be read to a greater degree of accuracy than the colorimetric method now em- 
ployed. However, the colorimetric method of control ap])ears to bo suffi- 
ciently accurate for the operator to maintain a close regulation of liming 
during normal o})eration of the raw molt. 

Aflination wash syrup in the melt house is ordinarily maintained at 
approximately 58'' Brix at 05 <\ The experimental mstallatiou wavS practically 
the same as that used for raw li<juor, except that the syrup was passed directly 
to the cooler without screen mg, as it contained practically no insoluble matter. 
T<.> reduce its viscosity the syriqi was diluted to about 30^ Brix by the direct 
injection of cold water. This dilution of a highly buffered product such as 
aflination s\tu]> causes no ])erccptible change in its pH value. 

Rcsiilts in Tabli' I sliow the close agreement he.tweou the (*olorimotric and 
the electrometric systems of control. 


Tablk 1 . — pU OF Affixation \^’arh Sykup. 

VH by pH by pH by pH by 

Sample llecorder .Si)Ot Test Sample Ke(H)r(ler Spot Tent 

1 710 . . 710 . . 0 . . 7*25 . . 7-25 

2 712 .. 7 10 .. 10 .. 7*28 .. 7-25 

3 710 .. 710 .. 11 .. 7*33 .. 7-40 

4 714 .. 7*10 .. 12 7-20 .. 7*25 

5 718 .. 7*25 13 .. 7*15 .. 710 

6 7*24 .. 7*25 .. 14 .. 7 10 .. 7*10 

7 7-22 . . 7*25 . . 16 . . 7 08 , . 7*10 

8 7-24 . . 7*25 . . 16 . . 7-05 . . 7-00 


ThopH of aflination syruj), like that of raw liquor, can be closely regulated 
by the present colorimetric method of control. 

It was foimd that the results given by tungsten electrodes in specialty 
liquor were practically meaningless. Their potentials fluctuated greatly even 
though the pH of the licpior remained practically constant. The cause of this 
erratic behaviour has not been ascertained, but the supposition has been 
advanced that it may in some manner be associated with the extremely high 
purity of specialty liquor and its consequent lack of electrolyte and buffer 
substances. 

It had been hoped that an automatic measurement of the pH of the 
filtrate from a regenerated kieselguhr Oliver filter would serve as a basis of 
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xegulatmg the alkalinity of the sludge for the purpose of facilitating filtration. 
Experiments in this direction gave very disappointing resultSt as within a 
lew hours after being placed in service the tungsten electrodes would become 
coated with a very thin film of siliceous scale, which entirely destroyed the 
sensitivity of the electrode. This circumstance practically elimmates the 
tungsten electrode or any similar type of electrode from further consideration 
for tme in scale«forming products. 


Beet Factory Technical Notes. 


De-aercUing Evaporators. In the German sugar industry, it has hitherto 
been generally customary to de-aerate the calandria of the evaporator through 
a vent placed high up, as at .4 in the drawing.^ It is thus assumed that only 
light inoondensible gases, as ammonia, are to be expelled. But actually 

there are present other incondensible 
gases, viz., air, carbon dioxide, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, all heavier than 
ammonia, which cannot be evacuated 
in this way. To the contrary, they 
accumulate as indicated m the drawing 
in the lower port of the calandria fur- 
thest from the steam inlet. On expelling 
the incondensible gases from a low point 
as at B in the drawing, and collecting 
and analysing them, it was foimd that 
35 per cent, of COi was present. In a 
factory having an evaporator consisting of a juice-boiler and foiu* bodies the 
efiectiveness of de-aerating at a low point was demonstrated. Before the 
experiment the several bodies showed the following vacuums ; 10, 28*6, 46 
and 58*6 cms., but after boring the calandria of the first body with a hole of 
about 10 mm. (say fin,), from which at first only cold gases escaped, the 
vacuums soon changed to 2, 39, 51*5 and 64 cms. De-aeration of calandria 
may be done by allowing the steam to blow into the open ; but a special 
three-way valve can be used by means of which the steam may be blown free 
in one position or directed into a closed pipe when turned to another angle. 

Colloidal Oarbonatation , — It is certain that the process of carbonatation, 
or saturation ’’ as it is termed in German literature, is not explicable merely 
by the equation : CaO + CO, = CaCO,. It is not so simple a process as that. 
Two years ago, Aten and vai^ Gxnneken, two Dutch investigators, b^gan 
Bystexnatically to study the carbonatation of solutions of sugar containing 
Uxne, finding that not only the carbonatation, but even the mere solution of 
lime in sugar solutfons, give rise to very complicated processes. Other 
observations force one to conolude that the burnt lime itself (CaO) is a 
colloid, which on slaking certidnly also exhibits colloidal conditions. Indeed 
it is the colloidal nature of the dissolved CaO that explains its power of 
adsorption. Then it has also been shown that on titrating sugar solutions 
containing lime with CO„ the CaCOa at first formed remains in solution, but 
that later on leading on more CO, a disproportionately large separation of 
carbonate occurs, that is, more calcium is precipitated than can be separated 
in the form of CaCO,. Hence the precipitate contains free CaO. On carbon** 

X Chief Basineer Bokhabdt. of Brunswick, to CmUr. ZudfewiiiJ., 1929, 37, Ko. 47 1826. 
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atating yet further* however, there remains in the solution more CaO than 
results from a smaller addition of the gas. It is only with a much greater 
addition of COt that one can obtain the same efEect as the much smaller 
amount. All this shows that the alkalinity does not fall proportionately to 
the amount of the acid added, as would be the case were HCl, for example, 
used for the titration, instead of COf. Now Dr. Jab. Dedbk tells us^ that 
he has observed analogous behaviour of the limed beet juice in the factory 
during saturation in the carbonatation tanks. That the scums (press-cake) 
always contain, besides CaCOg, some calcium in colloidal form combined with 
sugar is thus explained. Recently certain anomalies were observed by 
Dr. Sfenglbb and Biocndel* in the determination of sugar in fresh and in 
pieserved press-cake, and these are explicable by the transformation of the 
basic sugar-containing precipitate into CaCOg 6HgO and free CaO. Further 
evidence of the colloidal nature of carbonatation is to be found in the fact that 
in this operation it is impossible constantly to produce a precipitate having 
the maximum clarifying effect. Only, by further studying the conditions 
underlying the formation of the colloidal carbonate precipitate will it be 
possible at will to control the operation, in other words, to make it reproducible. 

Shape of Stigar Cryetals, — In discussing the factors affecting the shape of 
sugar crystals, B. J. Brown, of the Research Laboratory, Great Western 
Sugar Co., Denver, Cal., points out : — It has been found that temperature has 
an indirect effect which may be of considerable influence. When the under- 
saturated feed comes in contact with the massecuite, a small amoiuit of sugar 
is dissolved from the crystal in the under-saturated area, and the greater 
the degree of under-saturation, or what amounts to the same thing, the higher 
the massecuite temperature, the greater is the amount of sugar dissolved. 
This action has two effects ; (1) It increases the total quantity of sugar which 
must be crystallized out to arrive at a definite end point ; and (2) it changes 
the shape of the sugar crystal so that the relation of quantity of crystal sugar 
to crystal surface is varied. The effect of continued dissolution and re- 
crystallization of sugar on the shape of the crystal may be observed by com- 
paring the shape of the sugar crj^tals in rock candy and in confectioner’s 
** A” sugar. Rock candy possesses the shape commonly associated with normal 
sugar, and is prepared by crystallization from a solution which is alwa3rs 
supersaturated. Confectioner’s ‘"A” sugar tends toward flat plates and the 
boiling process is such that a relatively great amount of dissolution and 
re-crystallization occurs. When syrups containing rather large amounts 
of raffinose are boiled, the effect of the partial dissolution is even more striking, 
since in the presence of raffinose, the sugar crystals tend to take on a needle- 
like shape. The distortion in shape of the sugar crystal produced through 
the process or partial dissolution and re-crystallization in pure solutions 
results from the fact that sugar is not deposited on all faces of the crystal at 
the same rate, and the effect of differences in rates of deposition on the different 
faces on the crystal shape is merely magnified by this action. The fact that 
sugar is deposited on the different faces at various rates is readily recognized, 
since if this were not true the crystal would approach a spherical shape rather 
than the customary elongated hexagonal form. 

“ Ekctro-Ltix ” Filter.— Elimination of lime salts is a subject that has 
been much discussed lately, and in this connexion the following claims by 
G. Dxehn , engineer, of Schoenpriesen, Bohemia, for a filter e ffects their 

1 Zitekerind, Ciwhoalov,, 1929, 54, Xoa 9-10, 93-99. 

8 1929, 381. 
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removal is of some interest.^ Raw juice should be treated as ordinarily with 
lime, using not less than 2 per cent, of the roots, heated to S5°C.,carbonatated, 
and filtered. Following this the stages are : filtering, re-heating, adding a 
further 0*26 per cent, of lime, carbonatating to 0*001 to 0*002, and filtering, 
re-heating to 85°C. Then the juice is passed through a decolorizing “ Electro- 
lux ** filter, 0*01 to 0*02 per cent, of active carbon (calculated on the polari- 
zation) being added to the filtrate, after which the liquid goes to the evapora- 
tors. On leaving this apparatus, the syrup is heated to 85®C., filtered, and 
boiled to white sugar massecuite in the vacuum pans. A sulphitation of the 
syrup before going into the pans would be superfluous, it is said, the liquid being 
so limpid and so wonderfully decolorized, far more so than could be realized 
by SO 2 . It is further stated that the evaporators remain clean throughout 
the campaign. Expense is incurred, it is admitted, in the regeneration of the 
“ Electro-lux” filter, and in the use of the active carbon ; but, on the other 
hand, the economy in siilphur, filter-cloths, and especially in labour is im- 
portant. This “ Electro-lux” filter is presumably an apparatus working on 
the base-exchange principle. It is claimed to remove 60 to 90 per cent, of 
the lime salts, no matter how combined ; and is probably the same type of 
filter that was recommended not long ago by the same engineer for the 
treatment of char-waters.* It would bo interesting to have some certified 
figures for the cost of such a purification process. 

Boiler Feed-Water » — In a short article Fr. Janek* points out the impor- 
tance of carefully supervising the (juality of the boiler feed-water in ros})oct 

of the presence in it of sugar. It is especially 
desirable that it sliould bo free of sugar, or at least 
almost so. In the case of )>oiler feed-water the 
sugar content will be loss than it is ]>ossible t-o 
estimate by hydrometer or ]')olarimoter. It is 
necessary here to a|)])Jy the alpha-na])hthol test, 
and as a ready means of so doing the aY>paratns 
shown in the sketch htnewiih is recommended. As 
may be seen, it consists of two glass vessels, 
one eontahiing th(^ al])ha-na])hthol and tho other 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Below those two 
vessels is fixed a test-glass, in which the water 
under examination is placed. First the alpha- 
naphthol and then the concentrated sulphuric 
acid is allowed to droj) into the sample of 
water without mixing the two together. If sugar 
is present a blue ring forms at the point, of separation of the two liquids. 
It is advisable to mount the apparatus on a white board so that the coloured 
ring is easily visible. 

Miscellaneous. 



Oxalic Acid in Scale . — Oxalic acid may be present in beet factory evapor- 
ator scale to a greater or less extent, depending, according to Soheibleb, on 
the quality of the beet sliced. Laboratory experiments carried out by O. 
Spengleb and S. B6ttgeb^ now show that without doubt oxalic acid can 
be formed imder the conditions prevailing during the process of evaporation 
of the thin-juice. This acid may originate partly from the glyoxylic acid 
contained in the beet, and partly, though to a much less extent, from the 
ilt^Uach, Zuokerind, dzeeh/Mlov., 1929, 

t 1929, 612. 5 Zeiiioh. Zw^cerind. Cuohoelov,. 1929, 54 , No. 4, 47-48. 

* ZeUUch. Fer. deut. 1929, 651-667. 
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sugar itself. Since nothing is yet known of the amount of glyoxylic acid in 
the beet, however, it is not possible definitely to state whether in practice 
the oxalic acid in evaporator scale mainly owes its origin to this compound. 
Svgar Destruction , — Sugar decomposition in alkaline solution is practically 
independent of the pH value, state O. Spengler, F. Toot, and W, Winkler.^ 
On heating solutions of pure sugar rendered alkaline with soda (8*09 to 12 pH) 
at 100°C. marked variations occur, and it is possible even to observe in- 
creases of the rotatory power Investigation of the influence of sulphites 
studied in about 100 experiments has all shown that sulphites do not 
diminish the destruction of sugar by alkalis. One can probably conclude that 
the destruction of sugar in alkaline solution is a catalytic process, and there is 
evidence pointing to iron as the agent. Lime-Milk Atomizer . — A firm in 
Germany is selling a milk-ol-lime atomizer with which it is claimed useful 
results can be obtained in beet sugar manufacture at the diffusion stage.* 
By spraying a small amount of lime (about of the usual amount added later) 
over the surface of the freshly washed roots before they are sliced the following 
advantages are obtained : injurious acidification of the juice and the greying 
of the exliausted slices (pulp) can be largely prevented ; extraction of the 
sugar is easier, due to the preservation of the natural elasticity of the slices : 
slices do not become yiasty or slimy on storage ; and there is a diminution of 
gas formation during diffusion. Many investigators in the past have advised 
the addition tif hme in the diffusion battery for diminishing sugar inversion 
by acid formation, and this easy method of operating such an alkaline diffusion 
appears to be worth attention. Beet Mark . — After a review of the most im- 
portant literature on the determination of the beet mark, E. Thielepape and 
P. Meier® jioint out the dilliculties attending it Evim using cold water a 
certain arnoimt of tlie piK’tin passes into solution, and according to con- 
ditions of working r(‘sijlts may var;^' rather much. Tlicir method of o])oratiiig 
was to treat, the slict*s only for 2-3 mins, with watei at afterw^ards 

extracting w ith 80 per cent, alcohol for 1-2 hours. They tlius obtained results 
varying from 3-10 to .V81 per cent. 


SACeuAHiMETERS. — Adam Hilgor, Ltd., state that tht^y liave discontmiH 1 the 
manufacture of sacchariinctcis. This is due to tlie im}K>rt».ut development of 
certain instruments winch have bocii onginatetl by tliein, paitiuularly s|H»rtrograpb3 
and intorferomotors, novc- designs of which arc distin<*tive of this firm. 


British Indcstuies Fair, 1930.— The British Industries Fair, wdnch is run 
annually by tlie Department of Ov’crscus Trade, w^ill he opened both in London and 
in Birmingham on Febmarv 17th. The catalogues wha h have been issued some 
seven weeks in advance embody a complete elassilication of the exhibits by trades 
and indexes in nine languages. Tins i'air continues to grow in importance, and 
the availaVile space at Olympia is as a rule booked a considerable time in adv^ance. 


Refining at Greenock. — Great expansion of British sugar refining, due to 
the flscal changes contained in the Budget of 192S, has taken place during tlie past 18 
months, says the Glasgo'W Herald, and in this the Clyde refining trade has participated, 
its output for 1929 being estimated at 165,780 tons, as against 111.284 tons in 1928, 
and 101,274 tons in 1927. In the month of August, the Glebe refinery, wliieli had 
been silent for some years, re-opened its doors, so that three refineries are now at 
work in Greenock. To the output of these refineries, there has to be added the cane 
sugar refined at the Cu|)ar home-grown beet factory. The Scottish market is 
thus very fully supplied, and the quantity of refined sugar coming from foreign 
cou ntries is now very small. 


1 Zeitsch. Ver, devf. Zurkerind., 1929, 608-679. 

2 Cantr. ZucJtetind., 1929, 37 , No. 44, 1243. 5 Zeituch. Ver. dent. 7Ai€kennd, 1929, 79 , 539. 
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A Handbook for Cano Sugar Manufacture and tbeir Chemisti. By the late Guilford 
L. Spencer* D«So* Seventh edition revieed* re»written and enlarged by 
George P. Meade* B.S. (Chapman & Bnll* Ltd.* London). 1029. Prioe : 80e. 

The first edition of the late G. L. Sfenobb's Handbook was publiahed as 
far back as 1889* and was a meagre volume containing practical instruction in 
sugar-house control, selected methods of analysis* reference tables, etc.” It dealt 
solely with chemical analysis and control me^ods. As each succeeding edition 
was published* the scope of the book was widened. In the fourth, for example* a 
brief description of the manufacturing methods used in raw sugar manufacture was 
first added. Dr. Spsxobb recognising that ‘‘ the proper control of a sugar factory by 
the chemist requires a knowledge of the methods of manufacture.*' This was again 
enlarged in the fifth, when a chapter on r^ning was also added. Now in its seventh 
edition* which has just appeared, the book has been much further expanded. Its 
first chapters, in fact, comprise a small textbook on the manufacture and refining 
of sugar* the closely printed 190 pages covering this part of the book being filled with 
useful information, suitably illustrated, and well up-to-date. 

This work of revision has been undertaken by Mr. Gso, P MsAnx, Manager* 
Gramercy Befinery* Louisiana, who has added chapters on : Economic Phases of the 
Sugar Industry ; Keeping and Refining Qualities of Raw Sugars ; Hydrogen Ion 
Control ; and Colour Determination in the Sugar Industry. He has also expanded 
the chapter on Refining. There now appears an excellent chapter on Evaporation 
and Juice Heating by Prof. W. H. P. Cbbiohton, and another new feature is Dr. 
Owen's contribution on Fermentation and Micro-organisms, treating of mill sani- 
tation. Turning to the main part of the book, that dealing with sugar analysis and 
chemical control, which consists of 23 chapters* this remains essentially as in the 
last edition, though useful additions have been made, the principal being data on : 
the Eynon and Lane method of determining reducing sugars, oonduotimetrio ash 
methods* colorimetric and electrometric pH determinations, the Tint-photometer 
and K. & E. colour analyser, purchase of cane in different countries, and the analysis 
of flue gases. It is seen therefore that the work of revision has been an extensive one. 
It has been done throughout with painstaking care to ensure clearness and accuracy. 
Spenobb’s Handbook ** has long been considered a reliable guide for the chemist. 
It cannot be doubted that this high reputation so well established by its late author 
will be maintained in this its latest edition revised by Mr. Meade. 

DIatomaceoiis Earth. By Robert Calvert. American Chemical Society ; Monograph 
Series. (The Chemical Catalogue Co.* Ino.* New York). 1930. Price : $5. 

This is a general Monograph on diatomaceous earth or kieselguhr, the occurrence, 
mining* physical properties and commercial uses of which it describes in 16 chapters. 
We are told that altogether the sugar industry represents the largest user of it to-day. 
Its application has become almost universal in the cane sugar refineries of the U.S. ; 
it is used to a less extent in cane and beet factories* for the making of com products, 
and for clearing molasses when making yeast. These applications are described and 
some flow-sheets s^own in illustration. Of great significance are the data on the ad- 
vantages in filtration of calcined versus natural diatomaceous earth, grades of which 
have recently been introduced as Standard Supercel '* and Hyfio Supercel.** 
A graph shows the considerable increase in the rats of flow that is obtained when 
using ‘‘Hyfio,** at least four times that found with the untreated product, i.e.* “Filter- 
cel.** “ Standard Supercel ** is intermediate in its properties. Those interested in 
filtration problems will find much data to interest them in this book. It forms a 
very useful and well-written Monograph <m the subject. 

The Louisiana Sugar ManuaL By A. B. Gilmore. (615* Godchaux Building* New 
Orleans). $5. 

This manual* in its 22nd annual edition* gives on inventory of equipment of the 
various Louisiana sugar mfils* being on the same lines as the author’s larger and more 
recent Cuban Sugar Manual. 
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Brevities, 


StroAB Maohxkeby and India. — Importations into India of sugar machinery 
during 1928-29 and 1929-30 in Ks. (Laklis) were 16 and 4i, according to a recently 
published Sur<rey of the Import Trade in India, ^ the large decline being of course due 
to the fact that during the 1929-30 period no new factories were erected. 

New OoMEANlBS. — Among new companies recently registered in the U.K. are : 
General Sugiu^ Traders, Ltd., 21, Mincing Lane, E.C.3. (243,938). Private. 
Nominal capital, £10,000. Liverpool Sugar Exchange, Ltd., India Building, 
Liverpool. (244,515) Public. Nominal capital, £1,250. J. B. Crispin, 15, 
Exchange Buildings, Liverpool (Director). 


Clbanino Glassware. 2 — The standard bichromate “ cleaning mixture ” of the 
analytical laboratory has long since deserved to be displaced. It is dangerous, 
destructive, and inefficient. Trisodium phosphate as a possible laboratory detergent 
has t^n investigated exhaustively and has much to recommend it. A 15 per cent, 
solution, heated to about 70°C.,can be used for cleaning burettes and other volumetric 
glassware with very satisfactory results. 


Qbiqikal Home op the Cane. — ^Dr. H. C. Prinsen Geeriigs^ says that all the 176 
varieties of cane collected by the New Guinea Expedition were obtained from native 
gardens. None was discovered growing in a wild state. A large grass growing 
abundantly in a wild state, ScMxiha/rum rcbiuHm^ was found to contain no sugar. 
It may be found useful in breeding. Another variety containing no sugar is 
Sacchartim 9pontaneum, though it appears to be an ancestor of POJ 2878. 

Oliver Continuous Filters. — Central Leao, Alagoas, Brazil, has an in- 
stallation of Oliver-United drum type, continuous vacuum filters for the cachaza 
(mud) from the continuous clarifiers. There are two filters, eecb approximately 
110 sq. ft. of surface, the capacity of the factory being 1260 metric tons of cane in 
24 hours. An average of the sucrose in the cake ducharged from these filters is 
1*26 per cent, (of the wet cake). Perforated plate is used as medium, in place of 
filter-cloths, and this is expected to last for some seasons without any attention. 


pH Standards. — W. A. Taylori writes against the use of glass colour standards 
for pH work, stating that the standards obtained by means of buffer solutions have 
distinct advantages. They are more accurate ; it is impossible to match the delicate 
tints given by the various indicators; and it is doubtful whether coloured glass is 
really more permanent than properly prepeured standard solutions. Buffer standcurds 
are in general much more satisfactory, and when protected from excessive exposure 
to light and heat they are stable for a period of 4-6 years After all, glasses and 
colour charts are only imitations, whereas buffer solutions are the master standards. 

Bossbabch Pays. — Mr, H. Atherton Lee, Research Director, Philippine Sugar 
Association, recently stated that with a budget of only 837,600 he calculated that 
results had been obtained by the Association representing an actual accrued value 
to the sugar industry of more than 81 »500,000. For example, the discovery that some 
districts required phosphoric acid as fertilizer, while others needed nitrogen alone 
had resulted in enormous savings. Some 2000 acres of refractory soils had yielded to 
a treatment with potash, supplemented by bagasse ash and filter-press mud. Further, 
in many districts the Research Bureau had been able to increase yields over 76 per 
cent. 


Mixed Fertilizer. — ^A Norwegian chemist, Erling Johnson, has applied for a 
patent, the novel feature being the application of strong nitric in place of sulphuric 
acid for the decomposition of raw phosphate. By maintaining suitable conditions of 
concentration and temperature, it is possible to separate the major portion of the 
lime content, in the form of calcium nitrate by crystallization from the obtained 
solution. The resulting mother-liquor, containing all the phosphoric acid and part 
of the calcium nitrate, is neutralized with ammonia, and a mixed fertilizer is obtained 
on evaporation and drying. Or, the first solution may be neutralized and worked to 

a mix^ fertilizer without first separating part of the calcium nitrate. 

1 Bif. No, 8167, December, 1929. 

2 K. A. VuniiBTTHlSR, in /tt4. Eng , Chem, (News Edition), 1927, 7, No. 28, 8. 
s Be Jndiieho Afercuttf, December 4th, 1929. 

* Ind, di Eng, Chm, (News Edition), 1929, 7, No. 24, 12-18. 
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The VxNCEE’TtTHEE Evaforatob. G. W« GnuBian»ky. Die deviache Zucker- 
indusirie, 1929, 54, No. 33, 896-897. 

In the sugar industry many and various systems of evaporators have hitherto 
been employed. Practice, however, has shown that the vertical Bobbbt, the 
Kbstneb, and the sectional Vincek-Tttbek types are the piincipal ones to survive. 
Indeed, only these need be considered. The Vincek-Turek apparatus consists of a 
central vessel A around which any desired number of heating bodies Bg, etc. 

can be grouped, each with its appropriate 
heating surface. For example, in appara- 
tus of 1200 sq. m. (13,000 sq. ft.) of heating 
surface, four bodies having 300 sq. m. 
(3250 sq. ft.), or six having 200 sq. m. 
(2160 sq. ft.) are provided. The upper 
part of each heating body is connected by 
means of a pipe containing a valve C to 
the central vessel A, In this latter are 
partitions D dividing its interior into 
several compartments. In these the vapour 
is separated from the juice, their number 
being equal to the number of heating 
bodies plus one. In the first of them is a 
float M actuating the outlet valve If 
the juice inflow is interrupted, or if there 
is insufficient juice in the evaporator, this 
valve remains closed; and the juice cir- 
culates in the apparatus without leaving 
the same. But so soon as sufficient jnico 
has entered the apparatus, the float li 
opens th(^ valve S and the necessary 
amount of juice flows out of the appara- 
tus. In the lowest part of each compart- 
ment of the control vessel A is j)lace<l a 
tube E through which the juice flows. 
The method of operating the appraatus 
is as follows : Juice which has entered 
the first compartment of tlie central 
vessel A by means of ilie tube F flows 
tluougli the tube K {valves M and IS! 
being nonnally adjusted) into the lower pari of the heating body B, rises up through 
its heating tubes, and flows over C into the second compartment ot the central vessel 
A, From this it goes by way of the tube E into tho second heatmg body tt and 
so on until it leaves the a^jparatus through tho tube 0, By suitably manipulating 
the valve at the connexion C, and also the valves M and A any heating body can if 
desired be cut out. Heating steam enters the heating body B through the valve 
whilst tubes J, J are for withdrawing the ammoniacal gases. In such a design the 
heating of the tubes is very regular, due to tho small diameter of this body, viz., 600 
to 1000 mm. (19i-39| in.). Moreover, in case of need, it is possible to feed steam 
of different pressures to any single heating chamber. Separation of juice and 
vapour is completely effected in the central vessel A , entrainment being precluded. 
Caramelization is also prevented. This apparatus is more convenient to transport 
and to erect than tli© ordinary vertical type. 

Fuel Consumption in Maubittus Sugar Factobtep. L. J. Coutanceau. La 
Revue Agrieole (Maurice), 1929, No. 47, 173-189. 

With induced draft, such as is common practice, bagasse burning furnaces work 
with an excess of air which can bo said to vary between the limits of 67 per cent, 
and 100 per cent., not taking into account such badly designed furnaces as require 

l ThU Review is copyright, and no part of it may be reproduced without permission,— 
Editors, I.8.J* 
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more than 100 per cent, excess air. It is assumed that feed-water iieaters are only 
two-thirds of the capacity advocated by the makers, i.e., 0*25 sq. ft. instead of 
0*362 sq. ft. jjer kg. of feed water. On these assumptions, two graphs have been 
drawn for the average Mauritius plant, for 67 per cent, excess (good furnaces) 
and 100 ])er cent, air excess (ordinary furnaces). An analysis of these shows that, 
when working with a good furnace (67 per cent, excess air) and no boiler overload, 
1 kg. of bagasso will produce 2*7 kg. of steam per hour. IJ owover, in many factories, 
when required to produce white sugar, the boilers are found to be overloaded some 
20 per cent., on a conservative average. In the circumstances, the boilers will 
produce 2 ‘67 2 kg. of steam per kg. of bagasso per hour. As the average weight of 
bagasse is about 245 kg. per ton of cane, wo find that with no overload the boilers 
will produce 660 kgs. of steam per ton cane hour, whereas with 20 per cent, overload 
the boilers will only produce 630 kgs. of steam per ton cane hour. The author has 
shown that for the manufacture of high grade white sugar, the steam consumption 
of a well equipped factory is in the neighbourhood of 750 kgs. of steam per ton 
cane hour; and for manufacturing raw sugar at 96° polarization, about 615 kgs. 
only per ton cane hour, being a saving of about 18 per cent, as compared with white 
sugar manufacture. Market conditions have, however, brought about the necessity 
of producing raw sugar at a polarization approaching as near as possible 99°, but 
the saving in steam for 99° polarization raw sugar is only 12 per cent, in comparison 
with high-grade white sugar manufacture. On this basis, the steam consumption 
would be reduced to about 660 kgs. per ton cane hour, and the overload of the steam 
producing plant under investigation will be reduced to about 100 per cent, instead 
of the 20 jxjr cent, above mentioned. Consultmg the graphs, ones find that in the 
]>articular circuinstanoes now under consideration, the evaporative power of 1 kg. 
of bagasse per hour is 2*64 kgs., i .e., 650 kgs. of steam per ton cane hour. Considermg 
that most factories camiot be confined to the exclusive manufacture of raw sugar, 
but must also jiroduce a certaui proportion of white sugar, it follows that only such 
fatdorios as crush canes (‘ontaining more than 12 J jier cent, fibre, or w’liose funiacos 
work with lo.ss than 67 })er cent, excess of air, and whoso boilers are not overloaded 
can hope to dispense with extra fuel. Addition of air -preheaters besides economizers 
to the boiler ^ilants would bo a great improvement, and provide an abundant supply of 
steam for the manufacture of the so-called raw sugar, it would not, however, 
except in exceptional eircumatanees, meet the demands of a fac*tory raamifac! taring 
high grade white sugar, hollowing this the author calculafos that if economizers 
were discarded altogether, and air pre-heaters only were used, the position would be 
quite a different one. Tims with 86 per cent, efficiency, feed-water at J07°C., and 
67 })er cent, of air, 1 kg. of bagasse will evaporate 3*3 kgs. of water per hour anu pro- 
duce about 810 kgs. of sttarn per ton cane hour — and, even with 100 per cent, excess 
of air, the steam production is about 760 kgs. per ton cane hour or more than neces- 
sary for the manufacture of ver>’ high grade white sugar. Assuming for an average 
furnace a mean figure of 785 kgs. of steam per ton cane hour at normal ratmg, it is 
found that tliere will bo surpluses of 8 kgs. and 40 kgs. of bagasse for the manu- 
facture of high grade white sugar and 99° polarization raw sugar, resixictively. 
For an average factory, working 20 hours daily and crushing 33 tons of cane per hour, 
the amount of surplus bagasse will be over 5 tons for high grade wliite sugar and about 
26 tons for 99° polarization raw sugar per day. An exceedingly important considera- 
tion will be the necessity or not of closed hot-w^ells and tlioir proper arrangement. 
It must be clearly understood that the mlvantagc^s above indicated can only be 
obtained with plants that have been w'oll proportioned and not merely laid down in a 
haphazard way. 

Vacuum Pans at Honolulu Plantation, T.H. Walter E. Smith. Reports of the 
Association of Hawaiuin Sugar Technologists, 1929, 79-81. 

Four new pans installed at this factory ai’e interesting from the standpoints of 
design and heat economy. The calandrias of the commercial sugar and low grade 
pans have copper bearing steel flat tube sheets, the calandria section being welded 
throughout, thus eliminating the possibility of the leaks at the joints between tube 
sheets and centre well. The tube sheets of the white sugar pan are of bronze. The 
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centre well is extended for a considerable distance below tbe lower tube sheet, thus 
ensuring active circulation in the lower cone. There has been no difficulty in making 
a finished sugar of satisfactory grain, well above the usual standard of 25 per cent, 
total small grain/’ The volume of maasecuite to the top of the calandria, or the so- 
called ** graining volume,** is 37 per cent, of the working capacity for the 12 ft. pans 
and 29 per cent, for the low grade pan. The heating surface of the 12 ft. pans con- 
sists of 648 four-inch outside diameter tubes, giving a total surface of 2276 sq. ft. 
The volumetric capacity of these pans is 1200 cub. ft., measured to 4 in. below the top 
of the main belt. This gives a ratio of 1*9 sq. ft. of h.s. per cub. ft. of working 
capacity. The low grade pan is 13 ft. in diam., and has a h.s. of 2662 sq. ft., with a 
working capacity of 1800 cub. ft., giving a ratio of 1*48 to 1*0. The calandrias are 
of the baffled t3rpe, with a single inlet for steam. The baffles produce a positive fiow 
of steam throughout the calandria, and also provide a definite point for the evacu- 
ation of non-condensible gases. The two air vents are connected to a common pipe, 
which discharges to the vapour specie ; a thermometer is installed between the air 
vent connexion and the control valve, and from the temperature indicated it is 
possible to measure the effectiveness of the venting. For example, with a pressure 
of 3 lbs. on the calandria, corresponding to a temperature of 220**, the thermometer 
would register 220** if the air vents were discharging vapour without any measureable 
quantity of collected gases. The commercial sugar pans and the low grade pans 
operate entirely on vapour from a special pre-evaporator. With the exhatist steam 
pressure at 6 to 8 lbs., the vapour pressure available for the pans is from 3 to 5 lbs., 
which is ample for all requirements. At this pressure it is possible to start a x>an and 
boil a full strike of grain in four hours or less ; after a out, a pan may be finished, and 
boiled to proper density for purging in about four hours with a maximum pressure of 
4 lbs. The average vapour consumption for all pans, based on performance over a 
24-hour period, is from 30,000 to 36,000 lbs. per hour. This represents a reduction in 
evaporation at the quadruple effect of an equal amount, and since this is only single 
effect evaporation, it is equivalent to a saving of from 7600 to 8760 lbs. of exhaust 
steam which would be required to evapoiate the same quantity of water at the 
evaporators proper, representing a saving of from 1*5 to 2 barrels of oil per hour. 
With the large heating surfaces available, it follows that the actual evaporation 
per square foot of heating surface will be lower than is the case when higher steam 
pressures are used. For the commercial sugar and low grade pans the duty is approxi- 
mately 6 lbs. of evaporation per square foot per hour. The white sugar pan usually 
operates on exhaust steam, though during the early stages of the strike it is possible 
to use vapour for concentration of the initial charge. Steam flow measurements 
show that with a pressure of 10 lbs. on the calandria of the white sugar pan the steam 
consumption may go to 25,000 lbs. per hour, which is equal to 12 lbs. per square foot 
per hour. With both commercial sugar and low grade pans there is no difficulty in 
securing a very satisfactory grain, free from any more than the usual amount of 
** conglomerate *’ ; at 4 lbs. pressure the pans may be boiled to a satisfactory density 
and during the earlier staged a pressure of 1 to 2 lbs. will give a very vigorous cir- 
culation. There is absolutely no difficulty from massecuite lodging on the tube 
sheet, even when the strike is boiled to high density. 


Bbobnsbatino Cabbobavfin.’* Stan. Makulik. Deul, Zuekerind,, 1929, 54, 875. 
At Gross Diingen factory, Germany, “ Carboraffin ’* regenerated by the following 
st^s was found to decolorize and filter well, the make-up of fresh carbon being 
10-16 per cent, : washed with hot dilute HCl ; filter-pressed ; and washed to slight 
acidity ; compressed to briquettes ; dried in hot air, the temperature of which was 
raised till the lower layers were ignited ; admitted steam and decreased air to give a 
temperature of 600-600 °C., and this maintained till all adsorbed organic impurities 
are burnt, leaving the “ Carboraffin *’ little affected. Per 100 kg. of “ Carboraffin,** 
HCl required 4-8 kg. ; steam, 1 ton ; and power, about 26 k.w.h. for briquetting and 
air compressing. — Liquid Fuel (Oil) Test-Code. Mechanical Engineering^ 1929, 
51, No. 12, 968-960. A draft test-code of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers includes information on analysis and tests, including instructions for 
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determining calorific value, gravity, carbon and hydrogen content, sulphur, ash, 
water and sediment, viscosity, distillation range, flash and fire points, cloud and pour 
points, colour, corrosion, acidity, burning quality in wick burner, quantity, etc. 
Copies of the code in fxill can be obtained from the Committee on Power Test Codes, 
care of the Society. — Pbecautions in Making White Sugab. L. Pitot. Bewe 
Agricole {Mauritius), 1929, No. 46. Schnelleb showed that the dark tinge of 
plantation white sugars is due to traces of phenol-iron compounds, and that the only 
practical means of preventing their effect is the reduction of the coloured ferric r to 
the colourless ferrous compounds by suitable reducing agents. Recommendations 
here mad© are : using hydrosiilphite at the moment of graining if the sulphitation of 
syrups and thick-juices is not possible ; avoiding the entrance of air in the mixers by 
using closed apparatus under vacuum ; and addmg sulplmrous acid to the rnassecuite. 
Coating the iron surfaces with a rust-proof paint or enamel is also important ; and 
one should also avoid grinding white cane tops, those being particularly rich in 
tannins and polyphenols, — Suoab-Pboducing Plants. International Beview of 
AgricuUure, 1920, 20, No. 10 (Monthly Bulletin), 393-396. Among sugar-yielding 
plants, other than cane and beet, maple and palms, capable of large-scale cultivation, 
which are or may possibly become of importance are the following : carob (20 to 25 
per cent, of sucrose) ; maple ; manna (the sap of w^hich contains mannose, sucrose, 
dextrose and levulose) ; millets (16 per cent, of sugar) ; artichoke ; melons and pump- 
kins. The anonymous writer says that the mixture of sugars prc^pared by treating 
inulin with an acid by which 92 per cent, of fructose and 8 j^er cent, of fructose an- 
hydride are obtained may enter into competition with sucrose in the future. — 
Mechanical Analysis of Soils. Agricultural Progress, 5, 1-8. Essentials of the 
new o£6cial method to replace the older sedimentation method of 1906 consists in 
(a) the use of hydrogen peroxide to destroy organic matter, and thus aid the dispersion 
of the soil ; and (h) a shorter procedure to obtain the percentages of the fractions, 
depending on the measurement by pipette sampling of the depth concentration 
relationship in a settling suspension. Both improvements were introduced by 
Robinson i and were thoroughly examined by a Committee of the Agricultural 
Education Association, including Dr. Bkknabd Dyeb and Dr. B. A. Keen (Assistant 
Director, Rotliamsted Experimental Station). — Boiler Water Composition. 
Daily Telegraph (Engineering Section), December 2nd, 1929. Dependence of tiio 
quality of the feed water on the operation of the boiler is now recognized to be even 
greater than was formerly supposed. The increased temperatures accompanying 
increased pressures lead to the decomposition of any traces of chlorides, and t his 
liberates hydrochloric acid, which attacks the metal at an accelerated rate at the 
higher temperature. In fact it is considered that to-day even more depends upon the 
operation of the boiler than upon the thickness of its metal and its constructional 
features, these latter being so well cared for in modem designs. De-aeration, too, 
has received considerable attention, as the tliree main constituents of air, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas, each has some detrimental oftoct, nitrogen causing 
embrittlement, while the others promote corrosion. — Colloids of Beet Molasses. 
A. von Brodovski. Kolloid-chem, Beth*, 1929, 29, 261-363 ; through S. Chem* Ind., 
1929, 48, No. 61, 1026-1027. The surface tension of beet molasses solutions falls with 
increasing concentration, passes through a minimum, and thereafter rises. The 
relative viscosity is lower than that of a sucrose solution of the same concentration 
and alteration of the H.I.C. has little effect. Colloid content amounts to 1*07 
cent., and is divided into reversible or irreversible, which latter forms the greater 
part. Some of it behaves amphoterically. About 26 per cent, of the reversible 
consists of araban. It was not possible to identify albumins, probably because ilioy 
may have suffered degradation during the manufacturing process. Colom ing matter 
is in the irreversiblo colloidal part. — Determination of Reducing Sugars. R. 
Ofher. Zcitsch, Zuckerind, Czechoslov., 1929, 53, 728-733. Previous work is con- 
tinued.* A method is now described in which the solution of reduemg sugars is 
boiled with a solution containing 6 grms. of cupric sulphate, 10 gnns. sodium uir- 
bonate, anhydrous, 300 grms. of Seignetto salt, and 50 grms. of sodium diphosphate 

1 J* Affric, Science, 12, 287. 2 1928, 103. 
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together with a teaspoonful of kieselguhr or activated carbon per litre. After 
cooling a solution containing iodide, some dilute acid, and a slight excess of N/60 
thioRiilphalc ai’e added, the liquid lastly being titrated with N/SO iodine. This new 
copper reagent is said to have very little effect on the sucrose wliich may be present 
with the reducing sugars. — Reducinq Substances which are not Reducing 
Sugars. Marie Herlesova. Zeitach. Zmkerind, Czechoslov., 1929, 53, No. 62, 749- 
754. In this study proof is brought forward that on heating slightly alkaline solutions 
of sugar, reducing substances which are not identical with mducing sugar are formed. 
They accumulate in tho syrups and molasses. Only half to two -thirds is preciuitated 
by tlie usual clarifying agents (Merles’ solution being the most effective). This 
explains why in alkaline molasses a higher cupric reduction is found than corresponds 
to the sucrose present, leading one erroneoudy to conclude that reducing sugars are 
present, though there is no possibility of their existence in such alkaline-reacting 
product. — Mechanical “ Test-Sieves.” Communicated by the Manujacturera to 
the l.S.J. Instead of leaving sieving to the care of the laboratory boy, tho modem 
method is to employ a sieving machine by moans of which the material is shaken 
for a certain time always in the same way. Hand-sieving actually is inaccurate and 
tedious, and it does not always give tho same result on the same material in duplicate 
or triplicate determinations. An apparatus known os the ” Test-sieve ” has recently 
been put on the market, which accomplishes its work with accuracy ; it saves time, 
and requires no attention, there being a time switch by means of which the machme is 
stopped at the end of any predetermined time. These machines are said to save a 
great amount of time in laboratories whore much sieving is to bo performed, but the 
chief feature of their usefulness is that they give comparable tests, conditions Ixfing 
always alike. — Electrodialytic Removal of Salts from .Sugar SoLirTioNs. 

S. Zieminski. Przemysl Chem*., 1929, 13, 429-445 ; through British Chemical Ah 
atracta, 1929, 906. Solutions containing 16 per cent, of sucrose and 1 per cent, of 
sodium or potassium chloride or carbonate were electrodialysed in a P^uli apparatus 
using graphite electrodes. Using a euirent of 1 amp. at 200 volts half of the salt 
content could be removed in 8 rain, only J per coat, remaining after 90 miii. Tho 
sucrose concentration remained unaffected. In the case of beet juice, pl*itmurn 
ele< trode8 had to be used, and using any stronger current than 0*18 amps, at 100 volts 
the liquid foamed to an extent sufficient to arrest the process. — ^T hb Millilitre. 
V. Stott. ^ Nature^ October 19th, 1929. When volumes are derived from measure- 
ments of length, it is appropriate that they should be expressed in terms of cubes of 
the units of length, but when volumes are obtained from weighings the litre is the 
obvious unit. It is unfortunate that the litre and the cubic decimetre are not exactly 
of the same volume, though their difference is so slight as to count only in accurate 
work. An additional source of confusion was introduce by Mohr in 1868 when for 
the calibration of volumetric glassware he called by the name of a cubic centimetre 
the volume occupied at 17*5°C. by the mass of water having an apparent weight in 
air of 1 grm. In 192 i tho Joint Committee for the Standardization of Scientific 
Olasswaro recommended : — that the recognised international metric units— the 
” litre ” and “ millilitre ” or thousandth part of litre (ml) — shall be used as the 
standard units of volume, and that standard volumetric glassware shall be graduated 
in terms of these units and marked ” ml ” instead of “ c.c.” — Organic Acids op 
Cane Molasses. E. K. Nelson. Jl, Amer, Cheni. Soc\ 1929, 51, 2808. Cane 
molasses was found to contain ; formic acid, 0*1 ; acetic acid, 0*2 ; acouitio acid, 0*8 ; 
and lactic acid, 00*5. Small quantities of malic and citric acids were also present, the 
latter not having been previously stated as a constituent of cane molasses. — ^UsB 
OP Hydrosulphite in the Pan. C. Gross!. Induatria Saccharifera Italiana, 

1 929, 22, No. 9, 489-494. Sodium hydrosulphite (an Italian product having the trade- 
name Albite”) was added to the pan at the rate of about 3*4 grms. per ton of masse- 
cuito, this addition being made in the form of the dry material, not as solution. A 
decolorization averaging 13 per cent, was obtained, and this is said to have remained 
permanent for more than an hour even after passing air through it. 

1 Of the National Fhyiical Laboratory, Teddington, England. 
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'pHE over-production in the Sugar Industry compels 
you to improve the quality of your sugar. 

Only the best goods find a market. 

The way to attain this is to decolorize with 

CARBORAFFIN 

The most powerful of 
all Decolorizing Carbons. 

For the Production of Refined Sugar 
in the Cane and Beet factory. 

Filters and Tanks the only apparatus required. 

For further Particulars and References apply to : — 

BUSH, BEACH & GENT, Ltd., 

Marlow House, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


Telephone : Royai. 7977-78-79. 


Telegrams t Beafredma, Bilgate, Loudon. 
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Refine your Raw Sugar for Local Consumption or Export using 


A Super Decolorizing Carbon. 

No Special Plant Required. Revivification Unnecessary. 
Easy Operation. No Special Supervision. 

^^Suma-Carb” consumption averages 0*2 per cent, of 
sugar re -melted. 

For Particulars and Samples write to 

The SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY CO, Ltd. 

2, St. Dunstan’s Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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CABIKS “SUMASnCO I.ONDON ' 


•llllllllillliilllllllllllllllillliiltliltb 


^llllllllllllllllllllllillllllllillllllllll WINKEL-ZEISS •llllllllillllilllllllllllllllilll 

SACCHARIMETERS and POLARIMETERS 


200 mm. Wiukel- 
ZeisB Sac«harlmetcr, 
with Cornu - Jelb-t 
polarizer and Hiiort. 
wedge compensator, 
for use in the l)eet 
sugar Industry. 


with «in^dc' or doiiblo quart/. 

(*oinj)onsator8 roading 
in Vent/,ke dogreos, or with 
circle* reading in degrt*t\H of 
angular rotation. 

Winkel-ZeiHft Polaruneters 
can be supplied with two 
or throe -field half-ahadow de- 
vice, and are made in a com- 
prehensive range of models 
suitable for ever3^ kind of 
pol arisoopic moaa u remen t . 

Obtainable everywhere from the 
agents of Carl Zeiss, Jena. 
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CARL ZEISS (LONDON) LTD. 

Winslcy House^ Wells Street^ Oxford Street, London, W,l. 


Representatives ler Canada — 

THE HUGHES, OWENS CO. LTD., 

401, Notre Dame St. West, 

MONTREAL, 

hSBSayfel and at WINNIPEG. OTTAWA, 
and TORONTO. 


Representatives for China — 

CARLOWITZ & CO., 
Hamburg, . . 

Bergstr. 28, Belvedtrehaus, ^ 

and at SHANGHAI (corner of rfftf 

Ssechuan and Sooebow Roads), 
and branches. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 

Confectionery. (A) C. B. K. Boggild and M. Jacobsen* of Copenhagen. 320,546. 
November 8th, 1928. (B) A. Panisel, of Gross-Strohilitz, Germany. 

321,012. September I7th, 1028. (O) E. M, Pommier, of Chiswick, London* 
321,641. August 9th, 1028. (Z)) T. & T. Vicars, Ltd., and E. M. Crosland, 
of Earlestown, Lancs. 321,403. Maj^ 3rd, 1928. T. Vicars, Ltd., 

and E. M. Crosland, of Earlestown, Lancs. 321,414. May 3rd, 1928. 
(F) R. F. Macfarlane, W. E. Prescott, and Baker Perkins, Ltd., of Willesden, 
London. 321,383. October 23rd, 1928. 

(A) A machine for moulding liollow articles, particularly chocolate Easter eggs, 
comprises an endless belt which is equipped with moulds adaptinl to be rotated in 
two planes during the solidifying period. (B) Hollow bodies, e.g. blaster eggs, etc. 
are produced from marchpane by applying a thin layer of the material to the mould 
halves and backing it willi a strengthening layer of chocolate, cocoa«butter, etc. 
painted thereon. The two halves of the article are united by confcctioiiory material 
or by ribbon, etc., and may be oniaincntcd cxtonially witli (‘hocolate, etc. The 
articles may bo filled. (C) Confet'tions such as cliocolatc arc made by treating whole 
sugar with a vegetable decolorizing carbon to rimiove objectionable (‘olour, odour and 
taste, mixing the treated syrup with a flavouring substiinco siicli as cocoa beans, 
evaporating the mixture to a substantially solid mass, and grinding this mass to a 
substantially homogeneous condition. The raw cane sugar is dissolved or melted in 
water and to the solution is added 2-5 to 4 per cent . weight of the vegetable carbon. 
The mixture is filtered and yields a cane sugar syrup (‘ontainina: the invert and non- 
crystallizable sugars of the raw sugar cane. Koasted cocoa beans, preferably an 
equal weight are added to and mixed with the sugar sy ru]) and the mixture evaporated, 
the resulting mass being subject-od to grinding operations and finally cast in moulds. 

(D) Relates to apparatus for sheeting plast»c confectionery material and more 
particularly for sfireading jam. cream or the like on to wafer, cakes, or other foodstuff. 

(E) This specification concerns apparatus for sheeting dough or applying a sheet of 
ooating material to biscuits. {F) Relates to an icing machine for biscuits, the 
machine havdng a horizontal rotary stencil plate w ith apertures w’hii’h are closed by 
biscuits during the application of the icing thereto, a stricklcr for wuping over the 
apertures, and means for deflecting or directing the icing towards and o/or the 
apertures, being provided. 


Production of Butyl Alcohol and Acetone. Distillers Co., Ltd., and H. B. Hut- 
chinson, of Harpenden, Herts. 319,642. Jime 25th, 1928. In the production of butyl 
alcohol and acetone by fermentation, the yield of either product may be increased 
and the yield of ethyl alcohol decreased by a suitable selection of a nitrogenous form 
of nutrition. Ammonium acetate is added to increase the jdeld of acetone, and 
ammonium lactate to increase the yield of butyl alcohol. By this means raw 
material such as manioc, usually regarded as too poor in protein, maybe used. The 
salt may be added at one time, at intervals or continuously. Examples are given. 
(Specification 319,079 is referred to). — Heatinu Evaporators, Stills, etc., 
electrically. J. A. Reavell, of Westminster, London. 319,849. July 6th, 1928. 
Evaporators, stills and similar apparatus are heated electrically by means of immer- 
sion heaters in a fluid ciieulating between inter-communicating jackets. The circu- 
lation is assisted by a pump. An expansion tank is provided to allow for the ex- 
pansion of heated fluid, (Specifications 318, .340, 31 9,298, and 319,391 are referred to. 


’ Copies of specifications of patents with their drawiuKs can be 
foUowing — Kingdom \ Patent Office, Sales Branch, 25, Southai^^^^^^ 

Lane, London, W.C.2 (price Is. each). Abstracts of United 

with a star (♦ are reproduced from the lUiistrat^ed OfMtal Jourml il^ P^nnission oi 

the Controller of Stationery Office, London. Sometinies only the 

BO. reproduced. United States : Commissioner of Patents, W^*^mgton, D.C. (i 

France : L'lmprimerie Nationale, 87, rue Vieine, du Temple, Paris. Germany . latentamt, neriin, 

Oeimany. 
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— Glxttahio Acid Fboduotxon from Molarsibs, Deutsche Gold-und SOber- 
Schetdeanstalt, vorm. Roessler, and K. Bromig, both of Frankfort-on-Main. Germany. 
320,689. January 31st, 1929. Glutamic acid hydrochloride, from which free 
glutamic acid can be recovered in known manner, is obtained by boiling waste 
liquors (molasses distillery vinasses, etc.) with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
separating insoluble organic matter from the hot solution, cooling the solution and 
separating the substances, principally alkali metal salts, which are then precipitated. 
The solution is then concentrated to about two-thirds of its original volume, any 
further precipitated substances are separated, and the concentrate is saturated with 
hydrochloric acid gas at temperatures below about 20*'C. On standing, glutamic 
acid hydrochloride separates, and may be purified by dissolving it in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, decolorizing the solution with active charcoal, and re-precipitating with 
hydrochloric acid gas. — Treatment op Pulp Sweet-Waters in Beet Sugar 
Manupaotubb. Duncan Stewart & Co. Ltd., and J. B. Talbot-Crosbie, of Glasgow. 
320,826. January 14th, 1929. In the manufactiu^ of sugar where the sugar is ex- 
tracted by diffusion and the juice is purified by treatment with lime and carbon 
dioxide and filtered, the sweet- water separated from the pulp and the water pressed 
from the pulp in pulp-presses is neutralized by means of the filter -press cake from 
which it removes residues of sugar. The neutralized water is re -filtered and returned 
as diffusion water to the diffusion process. — ^Molasses Pulp Preparation : Auto- 
MATio Weighing Devices. Soc. Anon, des Sucreries Ternynck, and L, Temynck, of 
Cfaauny, Aisne, France. 320,883. April 13tb, 1928. Cattle fodder is prepared by 
mixing pulp from sugar factories in a dry state with molasses, and compressing it into 
briquettes. Preferably the molasses comprises 20 to 30 per cent, of the final product, 
and the mixture is kneaded before subjecting it to a pressure of 120-150 kg. per square 
cm. Pulp from a hopper falls into a skip until the skip is over-balanced by the weight 
of the pulp, which falls into a mixing vessel having rotary blades. When the skip 
tilts, the hopper is closed and a catch released, allowing a lower skip for molasses to 
move into loading position. When the upper skip empties, it is moved back to 
loading position by a counter -balance and causes the hopper and molasses outlet to 
open. The tilting of the lower skip closes the outlet, end moves a catch into a position 
allowing the upper skip to tilt when filled. (Reference has been directed by the Com- 
troller to Sxiecifioation 4919/07). — ^Refining Method. Eugene N. Ebrhart, of 72, 
Wall Street, New York, U.S.A. 320,982. August 13tlj, 1928. Sugar juices and 
melts, syrups, aifinations and molasses are refined by filtering a sugar solution of a 
relatively low density, thereafter adding unfiltered sugar values to the filtrate to 
increase substantially its density and filtering the sugar solution of increased density. 
A vegetable carbon of relatively low purifying power as the result of previous use is 
used as filtering agent for the low density solution, and a filtering agent of relatively 
high purifying power is employed after the sugar values have been added. — 
Drying Green Bagasse.i Henry W. Holgate, of Jamaica. 317,172. Juno 14th, 
1928. Apparatus specified for drying megass or other vegetable matter comprises 
an endless band conveyor within a housing* a perforated deck-plate supporting the 
upper length of the conveyor band, and a pipe having branches supplying hot gases 
to the under side of the deck-plate, the gases being exhausted from the upper part of 
the housing. — Evaporator. A. E. White (communicated by the Swenson Evapora- 
tor Co., of Harvey, 111., U.S'A.). 321,698, May 18th, 1928. In a process for 

evaporating or distilling liquids the liquid is pumped by a pump at high velocity 
through a straight and unobstructed path to the bottom of vertical tubes surrounded 
by a heating jacket, the liquid boiling within the tubes and issuing at the top at 
high velocity, a head of liquid at the top of the tubes being at all times avoided. 
— Stripping kSugar Cane. C. Frycz and I. Darquier, of Buenos Aires. 321,285. 
September 27th, 1928, Apparatus for peeling sugar cane, etc., comprises a number 
of blades mounted on a rigid tubular holder which consists of two parts hinged to- 
gether so that it can be opened for the reception of the cane. Loops are provided 
for the fingers a nd thum b, and the holder is connected by straps to a wrist-strap. 

I This invention has been more fully described, see I,SJ. 19^0,82, 
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UNITED STATES. 

Cake Piling Machine. John M. Caffery, of Franklin, Louisiana, U.S.A. 1,718,862. 

June 25th, 1929. 

A machine is described ^ the purj)oee of which is to gather uj) the cane stalks 
thrown more or less carelessly in an irregular layer, heaping tliem into bundles, which 
may be caught up with a cane grab, or readily bound with slings. In the drawing 
the principal parts of the machine arc illustrated, in combination with a vehicle body 
provided with a driver’s platform jB, an axle C, and wh('(‘ls D, sui)porting the body, 
a tongue E rigidly connected with the body, a breast polo H pivoted to said 

tongue, means for attaching 
draft animals to the vehicle 
body, etc. Pivoted beneath 
the wheel body, as at k% is 
the rake K, which is com- 
posed of throe or more hook- 
shaped arms, the centre one 
X'f having its hooked end k' 
project lower than the hooked 
end of the side hook iC*, so 
that this centre hook of the 
rake will project down further 
into the furrow between the 
rows. This hook is held 
against turning too far back- 
ward by the chain M secured 
to the wheel body. In order 
to regulate the depth to 
which the rako teeth engage, 
t)j(^ length of this cliain may 
be adjusted in any convenient 
way, as by the device in- 
dicated iliagrammatically at 
m. This rake is thrown into 
or out of operation, after the 
manner of a liav rake, by a 
device, which will now' be 
described. P represeids a 
liand lever, having the han- 
dle p within easy reach of the 
driver mounted on the plat- 
form B, which lever is 
jiivotod, as at p', to the uprights which uprights may bo braced in any convenient 
way, as at B. This lever P carries a weighted arm P, preferably bent at an angle 
upward. This weighted arm may bo made of sufficient weight of itself to counter- 
balance the weight of the rake and its load, or it may be provided with a sliding 
weight S adjustably coimectod to said arm P\ as by means of a sot screw a. Pivot- 
ally attached to the lever P near the handle is the lifting rod or link T, which is 
connected to the cross piece A;® of the rake K, as shown most clearly in I ig. T . Thus 
by pressing down on the handle p, the rake may be forced down against the action 
of the weighted arm P', while by lifting up on the handle p, the weighted arm will 
tend to lift the rake with its load. 

In operation, the rake is preferably drawn by two mules, or horses, hitched to the 
single trees, driven to a position straddling the heap row. As the vehicle progresses, 
the three-pronged rake will gather up, and in a mt'asuro straighten out the cane 
stalks X, until a bundle X of the desired size is gathered up ; then if the driver 
raises up on the handle p, this bundle of stalks will be j*eleased from the rake, and wiU 

l Soo also I.SJ., 1929, 629. 
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form a pile, extoiiciing across the furrow between the two rows ready to be lifted by a 
cane grab operated on a derrick and leaving a convenient space for passing beneath 
the bundle one or more slings, such as are well known in the art. If largo bundles are 
desired the bundles may be hoisted by a cane grab operated with derricks, or slings 
may bo used for hoisting with derricks, but if small bundles are desired for lifting by 
hand, by gathering up and straightening out the cane stalks by the rake, as just 
described, it will leave a clearance space under the bundles, for the loaders to grasp 
the bundles, and throw them into carts, or other v'ehiclos, used in this art. After 
the bundle of gathered up stalks has been taken up and the vehicle continues forward, 
the rake is lowered, and another bundle is gathered by the rake and deposited, and the 
operation may be repeated indefinitely. By having the weight S adjustably mounted 
on the arm P\ the counter-balancing effect of said weight may be adjusted, so that 
the machine may be fitted to gather the cane stalks into largo piles, or small ones, 
according to the adjusted position of the weight. Thus it will bo seen that with the 
foregoing imjilement, the tangled moss of cane stalks may be, more or less, straight- 
ened out in such a way as to l>e (jonvoiiiently handled ; and also that the bottom 
of each bundle, when released, will normally rest clear of the ground, so that con- 
siderable saving in manual labour in either adjusting the slings or lifting the bundles 
is effected. 

Cane Harvestek. Fred* C. Douglas Wilkes and Francis K. Flynn (assignors to 
the Luce Cane Harvester Corporation, of New York). 1,722,780. July 
30th, 1929. 

This invention is particularly useful, in eormexion with a harvester of the general 
typo described in the application of George I). Luce.i In this typo of harvester, 
means is provided for seizing the cane, cutting it first at its butt, convoying it m a 
substantially standing position and then in a rearwardly inclined position upwardly 
and rearwardly through the machine, tojipiiig and stripping the cane while so con- 
veyed, and then discharging it from tlie up|)er roar end of conveying moans. The 
present invention relates jnirticularly to means for handling the cane after it is dis- 
charged from the conveying means, and lor removing from it any trash whicli would 
otherwise be delivered with the cane. One of the features of the indention is n trans- 
versely arranged bar which engages the cane as it loaves the conveying means and 
causes it to tip forwardly, thereby insuring that the cane will bo delivered butt-first 
from the rear of the harvester. This feature is particularly, although not exclusively, 
useful in connexion with another feature of the invention which is the trash picker 
into which the cane is delivered butt-first from the conveying means. Generally 
speaking, the trash picker is in the form of an inclined trough, the bottom of which is 
provided with means, such as picker brushes, for removing from the cane any trash 
that may enter the trough with the latter. Otlier fe^atures of the invention will 
appear from the following description of one embodiment of it, and will be ]mrticularly 
pointed out in the appended claims. Jtefening to Fig. ], the harvester is shown as 
having a main frame 5 mounted upon a caterpillar tractor treads 7, and provided with 
an engine 9 for propelling the apparatus and driving the various mechanisms thereof. 
At the front of the machine are pick-up chains 10, which gather in tlie cane and hold 
it while it is cut close to or below the level of the ground by the rotary disc cutters 12, 
which are shown in tlieir raised or inoperative position. When the cane has been 
severed from the roots, it is seized by conveyor chains, one of which is indicated at 13, 
and is conveyed in a substantially upright position, upwardly and rearwardly through 
the machine. As the cane is thus conveyed, the butts engage the forwardly travelling 
belt H which tilts tlie cane into a somewhat rearwardly inclined position ; and the 
cane is supported in this position by the engagement of the butts with the elevator 
belt 16. While so conveyed, the tops of the cane are cut off by the topping mechanism 
17 ; end most of the leaves are stripped of! by the strippers 18. After being acted 
upon by the strippers, the cane, which is still held by the conveyor chains 13 in a 
substantially upright but slightly rearwardly inclined position, is ready to be 
delivered to the trash picking mechanism which will now be described. No more 

1 ^ ““ 
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detailed description of the general features of the harvester is necossary, since their 
specido constructions have no bearing upon the present invention. The trash picker 
mechanism is shown as mounted at the rear of tlie harvester upon an auxiliary frame 
20 attached to the main frame of the machine. The trash pjckor is in tlie nature of an 
inclined chute having side walla and a bottom composed of trash picker brushes. 
These brushes serve to remove from the cane, as if passes through tlie trough, any 
free trash, which may be mixed with the cano and also any trash actually clinging to 
the cane. In order to clean the trash from the picker brushes and rotary brusli 
cleaners 29, are provided outside of the trough and in co-operative relation to the 
picker brushes. As will be obvious from Fig. 1. the trash picking mechanism is 
arranged at an incline below the top of the conveyor belt 15, and is thus adapted to 
receive the cane stalks therefrom. Owing to tlie liigh rate of speed at which the 
conveyor chains 13 and the belt 15 are operated, the stalks would have a tendency 
to dive into the trash picking mechanism in a more or less haphazard manner, if it 
ware not for the provision of means for causing the stallvs to eiitc.r the trash picker 
butt-first with a sliding motion. This means comprises a rod 31 arranged across 







the guide walls 32 between which the stalks travel at the upper portion of the mncbinc, 
this rod being so located that the stalks will engage it and w ill be tipped in a forv ird 
direction after they have left the conveyor chains 13 by the pushing action of the 
conveyor belt 15. This tipping of the stalks in a forward direction is JiTuited by 
another rod 34, also arranged between the guide walls 32, but in ad^'ance of the rod 31 
and the forwardly tipped stalks are thus prevented from falling against succeeding 
stalks. Ah the butt ends of the stalks leave the conveyor belt 15, tliey slide ond-wiso 
downw^ardly over an inclined apron \vhi(‘h forms the bottom of the upper end of the 
trash picker chute ; and from this apron the stalks go endwise butt-first downwardly 
over the picker brushes by w hicli the trash is removed. The stalks are then dis- 
charged from tho machine, preferably either upon the ground or into a trailing 
wagon. 


Filteb. Ernest J, Swcetland (assignor to the United Filters Corporation, of New York 
1,734,652. November 6th, 1929. In a filter is combined a non- rotating casing, 
rotatable hollow shafts journalled in each end of said casing, an open rectangular 
frame in said casing connected at oac‘h end to said shafts and adapted to rotatii 
therewith and a plurality of filter leaves supported in said frame?. — DisiNTiiOBATtON 
OE Cane, William H. Morgan, Sr. (assignor to the Morgan Hurrycanc Co., of New 
York). Ke-issue, 17,513 ; original, 1,646,761. December 3rd, 1929. A macliine 
for disintegrating cane stalks comprises in combination < aiic confining walls separated 
by a relatively nan*ow space through which the cane stalks are passed, and means for 
splitting the cane stalks in general directions longitudinally of the stalks while con- 
fined in the narrow space between said walls to reduce tho same to a fibrous mass. 
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UNITED KiNDDOM.- Figures of Imports and Consumption for the past Three Years and for 1913 , 

(From CzABNncow’s Weekly Price Current), 
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Homc-growa Sugars are not included in above figures. 



United States. 


(WitleU ds Qray,) 



(Tout of 2»240 Ibt.) 

1930. 

Tons, 

1929. 

Tons. 

Total Beoeiptg, Jan. 1st to Jan, 26th 

141,486 

118,616 

Deliveries „ 

183,949 

130,944 

Meltings by Refiners „ 

174,243 

161,379 

Exports of Refined „ „ 

J,500 

6,986 

Importers* Stocks, January 25th 

394,808 

85,803 

Total Stocks, January 26th 

564,108 

120,092 


1929. 

1928. 

Total Consumption for twelve months 

5,810,980 

5.642,636 





Cuba. 


Statement ot Exports 

AND Stocks of Sugar, 

AT December 31st, 

(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1927. 

Tons. 

1928. 

Tons. 

1929. 

Tons. 

Exports 

.. 4,099,127 .. 

3,738, 61S . 

. 4,666,944 

Stocks 

.. .. 212,314 .. 

124,403 . 

181,460 


4,311,441 

3,853,021 . 

. 4,848,404 

Local Consumption 

.. .. 146,000 .. 

68,857 . 

98,362 

Receipts at Ports to December 

31st... 4,467,441 .. 

3,921,878 . 

. 4,946,766 

Habana, December 31«f, 1929. 


J. Guma.- 

— L. Mejer. 


Sugar Crops of the World. 


{WilUU d: 

Qray'a Eeiimatea to January 9f//, 1930.) 



1929-30. 

1928-29. 

1927-28. 

Cane, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

America 

9,094,933 

.... 9,146,147 

8,147,901 

Asia 

7,199,637 

.... 7,316,485 

6,891,715 

Australasia 

601,000 

630,717 

688,16:: 

Africa 

702,000 

745,364 

666,360 

Europe 

— 



9,000 

Total Cane ...« 

17,697,470 

.... 17,837,713 

16,293,139 

Best, 




Europe 

8,384,000 

.... 8,360,236 .... 

8,031,874 

U.8A 

976.000 

9.38,640 

966,241 

Canada 

32,000 

.... 28,867 .... 

27,212 

Total Beet 

9,391,000 

9,327,732 

9,024,327 

Total Cane and Beet. . , . 

26,988,470 

27,166,445 

25,317,466 



Uiiiited Kingdom Monthly Sugar Report. 


Our last report was dated 10th January, 1930. 

The market has been very unsettled during the period under review. In the 
United Kingdom the uncertainty about the Preferential Duties is still causing an 
uneasy feeling. This f€K»t, coupled with the unsettled conditions in Cuba, has made 
a very nervous market. 

The London Raw Terminal Market has again been very active, and large quan- 
tities of sugar have changed hands. The principal movement has been in the month 
of March wliich sold at one moment down to Ss. 5Jd. and later reco/ered to Os. 6d. 
May moved from 7s. 8Jd. to 6s. 8Jd. and advanced later to 78. 6}d. A large business 
has been done in August from 8fl. 2Jd. to 78. 4^d. to 8s. l}d. to 7s. lO^d., and December 
moved from 8s. 6}d. to 8s. 8Jd. to 8s. 

In the White section business has lieen very slow and only a few thousand tons 
have been reported. Generally speaking the market has declined about 6d per cwt, 
March sold from lOs. to Os. 3d., May from I Os. 6d. to 10s., and August from lls. Ojd. 
to 10a. 6d. 

The latest prices are : — 


MABCH MAY AT70U8T DBCEMBKR 

Raw 6s. SJd. .. 7a. 5Jd. .. 7s. lOJd. .. Ss. 0}d. 

White 9s. 3}d. 98. ll}d. . . lOs. 6d. .. — 


The Trade has been very quiet and is buying sparingly in view of the approaching 
Budget. 

The Refiners reduced their prices 3d. on the 20th January and another 6d. on 
the 22nd. On the 30th January they wore advanced 3d. per cwt. Their latest price 
is No. 1 Cubes 25s. 9d., London Granulated 228, 4 Jd. Homo Grown Sugars have moved 
in sympathy and are slow ; to-day’s prices are 20s. 6d., 21s. 6d. according to Factory. 

Raw Sugars have been slow of sale and our Refiners have only bought small 
parcels afloat or near at hand, at prices from 7s. 6d. down to the lowest point, 7s. 
Considerable quantities of Preferential Sugars have been disposed of to the Refiners 
and also to some Home Grown factories, the latest sale being some Mauritius at 
lls. 3d. c.i.f. 

There have been constant rumours from Cuba and New York, that there will be 
some restriction in the present and future crops of Cuba, but, so far, nothing definite 
has materialized. T>»e Single Seller made one sale of 20,00(1 tons at 1*60 f.o.b. for 
export, outside U.S. and later sold small quantities at L60. Ho also reduced his 
price in America to 2 cents, and on the guarantee that the price would not be reduced 
for a month, the American Refiners took about 120,000 tons, whilst full duty sugars, 
such as Porto Ricos and Philippines, were sold at a parity of IJ. 

With regard to Europe, F. O. Light has reduced his estimate* to 8,339,000 tons. 
This reduction has been principally brought about by a falling off in Russia of 
126,000 tons and an increase in other European countries of 60,000 tons. 

21, Mincing Lane, ABTFnjB B. Hodob, 

London, E.C.3. Sugar Merchants and Brokers, 

10th February, 1930, 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Chadbourne Negotiations. 

Wo went to press last rnoiitli Viofore the results of the deliberations in the 
Cuban Congress on the Chadbourne proposals were known. This month 
we close while the deliberations in the Sugar ('onferences in Amsterdam and 
Brussels are proceetlmg, and it is not impossible that eie these lines are read 
the result of these latter meetings will bo given tint to an eagerly expectant 
sugar world. It is therefore futile to antieijiate the decision arrived at ; but 
it may be said that whatever the result, ho it success or failure, there is no 
doubt that a .spirit of mild optirni.sm is in the air. .since it is recognized tliat the 
conditions are now such that the deliberating bodies arc bound in tbeir several 
and joint interests to seek .some con.structive means of getting the sugar market 
out of its ho])el 0 ssly uneconomic position, or else things may go even wn:>i*sc. 
Whether Java\s requirements are mot or not. the Cliadhourne [larty can 
not very well now withdraw ; they must go ou to got the best they or 
they stand to lose very heavily ui resjiect of their financial ccunimtments 
in Cuba. 

The Chatlbounie projio.sals were approved by both the Culiaii House 
of Keiiresentativ’^es and by the Senate when they met during the setjond week 
in November (tlie voting by the Housf’* is reported to have been 91 to 13 in 
favour). Tlie Sugar Stabilization Law, devised for tfie segregation of one and 
a half riullion tons of sugar and tlie financing of the t.ransaction, \vas next 
rushed tfirough and w^as yjut into force within a few liours of ])a.ssing the 
Senate, It wimld appear that little time wa.s allowed t o analysis the new' laws 
or to foresee their conseiiiiences, and there was an under-current of doubt, if 
not of o})position, even by some of those who w^ore otheiwise convinced of the 
need for drastic action. But it was evulcntly realized that with the rejection 
of the Chadbourne ])lan, the chances of any other means croj^jiing u]) to 
save Cuba financially and economically were very .small. Mi*. Uittiliirez 
is reported to have demurred strongly to the condition that the Cuban crop 
should be further restricted in amomit, but Mr. Chadbotone and his advisers 
appear to have been adamant. This reduction sooms to be a <*ertaiii 
eventuality, for if the Chadbourne party’s aid were withdrawn, reduction 
in the 1931 crop would automatically follow, since far too many of the mills 
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are in financial difficulties to be able to grind normally if the banks refuse 
further aid. But if Cuba is now saved from the worst that can befall her, 
her immediate prospects may turn out to be only a shade better. The view 
is held that the banking interests who are at the back of the Chadboume plan 
have designed the scheme with some idea of lifting the load from the banks 
and spreading it over the Cuban industry. K improvement is carried far 
enough, this industry may well benefit in the long run, but, as our Cuban 
correspondent remarks, the Cuban producer runs the risk of not being able 
to call his soul his own during the currency of the new sugar laws, while he is 
too strongly entangled in the financial net to be able to break away. 

With the Havana business completed, Mr. Chadbotjhnf/s party lost no 
time in transferring the scene of their negotiations to Europe, and they 
reached Amsterdam in the last days of November. Meantime, on November 
22ncl, there was a preliminary conference at Berlin of the German, Czecho- 
slovakian and Polish interests to discuss their attitude at a general sugar 
conference at Brussels. About the same time the amiual meeting in Holland 
of the Java Sugar Producers’ Association (the V.J.P.) took place and was 
adjourned for ten days, giving rise to rumours in the sugar market of im- 
pending dissolution. Probably the meeting was not as unruffled as usual, 
since some of the smaller members in Java have undoubtedly been dis- 
satisfied with the trading conditions of the last two years. But it would 
have been strange if the trade-bank interests in Holland, who control the 
bulk of the shai*es in the Association, had elected to break up its luiity at the 
very moment when it was important that Java interests should si)oak with one 
voice at the most important sugar conference since the days of the old Brussels 
Convention. As it was, the subsequent meeting confirmed the control of the 
V.S.P. for another twelve months, and so the controlling body was free to 
meet the Chadboume party at Amsterdam on November 29th and subsequent 
days. 

The meeting of all the sugar interests (Cuban -American, Dutch, and Euro- 
pean Beet) was fixed to be held at Brussels on December 4th. But it was 
contingent on a certain outcome of the preliminary pourparlers at Amsterdam. 
These last were hampered by the indisposition for a few days of Mr. Chad- 
boitrne ; but, nevertheless, they progressed sufficiently at the outset to 
warrant the formation of committees to examine details and report to the 
plenary meeting of the conference. The Brussels meeting was postponed 
till the 9th December, by which time, we learn as we go to press, the 
Amsterdam preliminaries had had a successful outcome. 

The Chadboume party consists of Mr. T. L. Chadboubnk, Dr. V. 
Gutiebrez, Messrs, J. Gomez Meka, J. M. Lopez Ona, W. C. Douglas, 
G, Ona, and Ives Lee. Colonel Tabafa is not included. The Java Dele- 
gation has Dr. C. I. K. van Aalst as its president, while Dr. H. C. Pbinsbn 
Geerugs acts as Statistical Adviser. The Brussels Conference was to be \mder 
the presidency of Senator Beauduin, the head of the Raffinerie Tirlemontoise. 
Englisli sugar producers were invited to join in the Bmssels deliberations, and 
have sent rej^reseiitatives, according to the news to hand. 

If there be any further incentive to add to those influencing the delegates 
to these conferences, it will be found in the latest figures issued by Light of 
the European sugar crop of 1930-31. Including Russia (whose own estimates 
are now accepted by Light) there is an increase indicated of practically two 
million tons, as compared with 1929-30, and when allowance is made for 
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imports of sugar which have markets guaranteed them in Europe, it would 
appear that something like three million tons of beet sugar will be available 
for export from the European areas. Truly, it seems time to cry a halt in 
this over-production. 

The Working of the V.J.P. in Java. 

When Mr. J. W. F. Rowe, of the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service,^ paid a visit to Java last summer to study the economics of the sugar 
marketing system in vogue there, he probably had little idea that the date of 
publication of his studies would synchronize with the calling to a conference 
in Europe of the leading sugar i)roducing interests of the world, including 
those that for 12 years past have swayed the destiny of Java sugar. To have 
at this stage what is the most complete account, in English, of the develop- 
ment and working system of the United Java Sugar Producers Association will 
doubtless prove of considerable value to those who, directly or indirectly, 
are concerned with Ihe Chaduotjhne sugar conference, which ar- the time of 
writing has, after several months of sparring, at length come to grips with 
the sugar problem. Mr, Rowe in his survey* of the history of this centralized 
selling organization, which controls fully 90 j)er cent, of the Java output of 
sugar, gives us an in.sight into tiie reasons that have finally led the Dutch 
sugar i)roducer8, after rejecting for some years the pourparlers of Cuba, 
to enter the oonferenee chamber with otluT big world producers of the same 
commodity and se(*k for a possible solution of tho present highly uneconomic 
position of the industry. 8o long, in effect, as Java coidd soil her crop well 
in advance and made a reasonable profit on it, she would not hear of restric- 
tion. But the experience of the last tw'o years has not been so happy a one 
for her, as her crops have not sold quickly and prices have continued on a 
dowriw^ard grade, till the last few months ap})reeiabIo lots of the current crop 
have been markt'ted at a price below' tho average cost of production in Java. 

When Java, still the cheapest producer of sugar in tho world,® finds that 
tho world price for lier lias roaeJied uneconomic de]>ihs, it may be assumed that 
the time is ripe for a conoerttMl effort to rectify the fault. So, now it- is clear 
that the more recent jirojicsaLs emanating from America art* not merely ^hose 
of Cuban politicians, Imt liuve a strong financial backing from those American 
banks who have sunk considerable sums of rnuney in the Cuban sugar industry, 
it w^ould be little short of suuadal on the part of Java to refuse to ex- 
plore with the other parties tlio range of possible solutions. This much can 
be said at a moment when success and failure are in the balance, and we 
are without any idea of tho period of time that must elapse before the Con- 
ference can terminate its labours and announce its findings. 

Mr, Row'E, as one of his critics points out (on another page), while inves- 
tigating his facts with painstaking care, has evidently drawn uj) his memoran- 
dum witii too large an assimilation of the point of view of the buyer of the 
Java sugar, and lias in jiart misunderstood the motives of the producers’ 
organization. His final conclusion that Java producers should refuse t o face 

1 A body which inchidt'H such names as Sir. W, H. Beveiudob and Mr. J. M. Keynes on its 
Executive Committee. 

2 We summarize it on another page. 

3 But what her figure of costs of production really is, the authorities do not seem to be agreed. 
Dr. Fkancis MaxweIiE, in our October number, concluded from his investigations on the spot that it 
was less than Ss. per cwt. (FI. 9-4 per 100 kgs.). On the other hand Mr. JtowB, who also made en- 
quiries in Java, was the recipient of various figures from different authorities, ranging between FI. 10 
and FI. 11. Some mills could probably produce at Fl.9, and the cost of producing 75 per cent, of their 
crop may be under FI. 10 : but the average for all mills, ho says, is probably about PI. 10*50. In 1926, 
he adds, before the advent of PO J 2878, the gross cost was put at FI. 18 69, i.e., inclusive of rates, taxes 
renewals and depreciation. 
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the difficulties of stockholding and should if necessary throw their unsold 
balance of 1930 on the market at any price, rather than be unable to stcu't 
the 1931 season with empty warehouses, seems to us essentially the buyer’s 
point of view. The producer may well conclude that the time is ripe for trying 
other methods than unlimited competition in a buyers’ world market and it 
may turn out to be the case that the V.J.P. will decide to face the difficulties 
of stockholding and, like Cuba, try the plan of rationing the market for some 
years. 

Why Continue Research? An Answer. 

In a recent Note and Comment the opinion was upheld that, in the re* 
curring periods of depression in the cane sugar industry, while every effort 
should be made to cut down expenses and produce economically, the one 
thing to avoid was to discontinue research in the cane fields. And since 
that Note was printed, two separate cases have come to light which strongly 
^support this point of view. In our last issue a brief review was printed of 
results of research, maturing in Hawaii, on the way in which w^ater is absorbed 
by the cane plant, making use of the latest methods develo])ed in this study. 
And as an incidental result of this work a provisional estimate w^as made 
possible of the proportion of water, which was collected for the cane fields, 
which ultimately was used in the cane plants. It appears that from five to 
ten times the water actually absorbed by the plant has to be provided, m 
spite of the painstaking methods adopted to lose as little as possible en route. 
But, considering the enormous cost of irrigation works in Hawaii, and the 
comparatively Small losses occurring in the supply of large cities often many 
miles distant from the source of supply, there is at least room for further 
research in the matter. 

And in the present number of this Journal we print a review of the 
results of research in an entirely different direction, nainely, in Entomology 
in Barbados, Here, at a cost of 3d. per acre of canc, it is estimated that 
the major portion of the present very heavy losses duo to the moth borer 
may bo avoided by the application of the latest methods used iii the study 
of the parasitology of insects. The coniplicated technique required locally 
has been built up, and there is every reason, judging from last year’s results, for 
entertaining the hope that the ideal aimed at will be reached during the 
present crop. And that ideal is simply to flood the cane fields througliout 
the island with a minute parasite of the mothborer, every three weeks 
during the danger months — to the extent of fifty to sixty millions a year. 
The very idea grips the imagination. This work has been gradually maturing 
for some time, and the author permitted himself to utter the following forecast 
in August 1929 : “ It is however anticipated that an economic control (of the 
mothborer) can be obtained, which should yield sutficient increase to counter- 
act the present depression in the sugar industry.” 

Tate & Lyle?s 1930 Report. 

The 1930 Annual Report of Messrs. Tate & Lyi^ Ltd., the firm that has 
almost a monopoly of sugar refining in the United Kingdom, reveals no excep- 
tion to the general depression that has spread over the sugar industry. As 
compaied with 1929, the trading profits have dropped from £782,373 to 
£213,949 and the net profit after meeting debenture charges from £886,582 
to £339,584. The dividend on the ordinary shares is reduced from 15 to 10 
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per cent, and to pay this it has been necessary to draw on the reserve and the 
“ carry forward ” to the extent of some 2 per cent, of the Ordinary capital. 
During the year some big changes have been effected in the balance sheet. 
Banks loans of £3,210,000 created to finance the acquisition of the Fairrie 
refinery and of certain beet sugar interests has been wiped out, apparently 
by the sale of some first class securities valued last year at £1,274,606, the issue 
of over a million sterling of extra debenture stock, and the reduction in the book 
value of sugar, syrup and stores by £951,000. 

At the annual meeting Sir E. W. Tate, Bt., said that the fii-m’s output 
had been greater than ever before, they had practically driven the foreigner 
from the U.K. refined market, and the margin of profit on day-to-day prices 
had been as good as in 1929. But the year turned out very different from 
what they luid antici})ated in the matter of raw sugar prices ; these had 
declined during their financial year from 9s. 9d. i)er cwt. to 4s. 9d., or over 
50 ]>er cent. This low figure was more than Is. below any previously recorded 
low price, and for a firm carrying large stocks of raw material it had very 
serious consequences. Their difficult ies were further increased from the 
fact that' the buyers, who in normal times cover their recjuiremonts for some 
time ahead, had shown every reluctance to run the risk of market fluctuations 
and consistently purchased no more than their immediate retpiirements, 
throwing the whole onus of the market risk back upon the refiners. Sir 
E. W. Tate a<ldc(l that tlie smaller figures for 1930 in the balance sheet 
were not due to a lesser ^'olume of trade. He did not lielievo that the actual 
consumption of siigai’ an>’^^here shows much <lecreaso, and they looked for- 
ward with confidence to a large and regular trade during 1931. 


Leeward Islands Sugar Company Reports. 

Antioua 8uoar Fac tory Ltd. — The 1 Ith Annual Reyiort of this com- 
pany, for the y(*ar ended September last, shows that the sugar cro]) as com- 
pared with 1928-29 was of more normal dimeusions, attaining 15,556 tons of 
sugar, as compart'd with 9104 tons in ll>29 and 17,088 tons in 1928. The 
figiires of Sucrose in Cane (14-58), Purity of Juice (84*88), Total Recovery of 
Sucrose (88*73), and the Yield of 96'' Sugar (13*45), were all the best on record 
within the past seven years, while the “ tuns of cane to make one ton ot 
sugar ” w’as the lowest, being 7*41 . Unfortunately the average pricic obtained 
by the Comjiany for its sugar was cmly £10. Is. 6d. yier ton, as comyiared with 
£14. 13s. id. in 1928 which was considered a normal year. In view" of the 
difficult financial yiosition in which the estates were yilaced owTiig to an 
accumulation of losses through hurricane, drought and low yirices, tiie Dhec- 
turs decided to ]>ay the planters 14s. per ton of canes, cash on delivery, instead 
of on the ordinary basis which takes into account the quality of the juice. 
Under the latter terms they would have got in the invent 13s. 6*57d., so the 
planters received nearly 6d. a ton extra, or somt' £2538. After charging 
revenue with the payment of canes, there remains a balance of £10,344 at 
Profit and Loss, this being the shareholders' profit for the year. This sum, 
together with the amount brought forward from 1929, leaves £27,574 at the 
credit of the shareholders ; but owing to tlie outlook of the sugar market, the 
amount is carried forward and no dividend is being panl. 

St. Kitts (Basse Terre) Sugar Factory Ltd. — The 19th Annual 
Report of this company for the year ending September last shows that the 
factory had a successful season, and its output of sugar (18,680 tons) is the 
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second highest in the last seven years, being only exceeded by the crop of 
1928 (19,443 tons). As with the Antigua factory, the chemical control figures 
were the best for the past seven years, Sucrose in Cane being 13*33, Purity of 
Juice 84*79, Total Becovery 89*12, Yield of 96° Sugar 12*38 ,* while 8*08 tons 
of cane went to the ton of sugar. The average sale price realized for the 
sugar was £10. 6s. 2d. f.o.b. per ton, showing a drop of £4. 11s. lOd. on 1928, 
which was considered a year of normal prices. In this case too, the factory 
paid tho planters at the rate of 14s. per ton of cane, c.o.d., instead of the 
figure which under the contractual terms would have been 13s. 4d. They 
therefore received an extra 8d. per ton, costing the Company £5006. After 
charging revenue for Sinking Fund and interest on debentures the sum of 
£12,404, there remains a sur})lus at Profit and Loss of £14,487 which is 
allotted, as to “ B ” shareholders £162 (being 5 per cent, interest) ; to “ A ” 
shareholders (tho London holding company) £14,208. From this last £4500 
is retained for Income Tax Reserve, and tho balance of £9708 less income 
tax (£8494 net) goes to London. Hence the St. Kitts (London) Sugar Factory 
Ltd. with the anioimt brought forward from 1929 have £41,930 to dispose of, 
and recommend a dividend of 6 j^er cent., carrying forward £36,641. 


The Need to Reduce Production Costs. 

In the course of his annual speech as chairman of the St. Kitts company 
above referred to, Mr. C. Moody Stuart said that sooner or later we must 
see a recovery in sugar i)rices, }>ut he did not think we could look forward to 
their being maintained througljout the future up to tho average of recent years, 
say about £14 per ton, f.o.b. Improvements have been going on in the pro- 
duction of sugar, both in cane gi'owing and in factory work, that liav e cheap- 
ened tho cost in those countries that have introduced the jnjpro^ emonts or 
have taken advantage of them. Tljis (*hoa])enmg in (’ost will as it spreads 
keep us from rising again to the old level. So if a living is to be made out of 
the industry, a way must be found to intn^diuj© lmpro^'e^^ellts tliat will reduce 
the cost of production. 

The improvements in the St. Kitts factor}' may bo deemed to have kept 
pace with what has been going on elsewhere, and it is at a good standard of 
efficiency. Any further substantial imjirovements must bo obtained on llie 
estates. In St. Kitts their cost of lahoui* at jiroseiit is high, Mr, Stuart 
suggests that the planters should endeavour to improve their system of field 
work by adopting labour-saving methods that are in use elsewhere ; an increase 
in ratooiiing if practicable would reduce the field costs considerably. The 
introduction of newer and better varieties of cane ma}^ well rovsult in increased 
tonnage ; incidentally, POJ 2878 is already growingin St. Kitts and it will not 
be long before it spreads through the island, when it can be soon whether it is 
suitable for the locality. Mr. Stuart also suggests that planters may find it 
advisable to abandon tho use of animal manure in favour of heavy dressings of 
chemical fertilizers. In both Hawaii and Java not a x)article of animal 
manme is used. In Hawaii there are estates that have no irrigation and 
where the rainfall is not more than in St. Kitts, and yet their yield of canes per 
acre is more than twice as much, and it all comes from heavy chemical fer- 
tilizing. Exj)erimental plots have already been laid out on one or two estates 
in St. Kitts in order to find out whether this method of fertilizing will prove 
suitable, and the results will be awaited with interest. 
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The Marketing oS Java Sugar. 

Operations of the Java Suj^ar Producers’ Association* 


In our November issue we referred to a Memorandum issued by the 
London and Cambridge Economic Sendee from the pen of Mr. J. W. F. Rowe, 
consisting of two studies on the Artificial Control of Sugar.^ One of these on 
recent Cuban sugar history wo noticed in that number ; the other on the 
Marketing of Java Sugar in Recent Years wo now propose to summarize. 

“The Marketing of Java Sugar in Recent Years” is, in effect, the history of 
the Veroenigde Javasuikor Rroducenten, or United Java Sugar Producers’ 
Association, commonly known as the V.J.P., or in Holland as the V.I.S.P., 
which was started in 1918 in an attempt to stop the competition of the mills 
to market their sugar, which competition was driving down prices to an 
unreasonable extent. The V.J.P. started with a membership of rather more 
than 80 per cent, of the Java sugar iiulustry, a figure which was quickly in- 
creased to 90 per cent. The contract for the members has always })eon on an 
amiual ba.sis only. 

An annual meeting is held in Holland at which the rriembcrs elect a 
Committee of Management, consisting ot a}>out 8G rej)resentatives, voting 
being by acreage under sugar cultivation. “ This Committee delegates 
the actual business of selling to a su))-committee of three, and only broad 
questions of selling Y)olicy are over brought before tlio full committee. It is 
this Triumvirate wiiich constitutes the V.J.P. for practical pur])o.ses. The 
Triiunvirate a]i])oirit the Java managers of their respeeti\'e lirrns to be the 
rey^resentatives of the V.J.P. in Java, and they carry out the actual work of 
selling acM’ording to detailed, and not merely general, instructions from 
Holland. 'Ihey also manage the internal affairs of tlie association, e.g. the 
allotment of contracts and the e<jualization of y)roceeds, and for this tlioy can 
refer to a local * Committee of Assistance * (‘omposed or the representatives 
of the sugar companies in Java. This C/ommitteo of xAssistan(‘e is, therefons 
in a way a countery'^art of the Committee of Management in Holland, but, 
unlike the latter, it has not even a theoretical claim to any \'oico in the 
deter inination of yirices or selling yiolicy.” This Trium\’irate, as it hayiyiens, 
has always consisted of the heads of the same tliree firms, a circurnstan(‘e duo 
to the degree of combination wdiicli has been reacdiod under the loadorshij) of 
big bank mg- trad mg concerns winch have gradually absorbed or gained 
control of one mill after another, mainly in tJie execution of mortgages. This 
absoryition first began in the crisis of 1883 and has been a marked feature of 
every period of serious dojjre.ssion ever since. In addition, the banks have 
made direct investments in sugar mills on their own initiative. Some of the 
large merchant firms, too, have come to control a number of concerns that got 
into difficulties. The result is that in recent years seven concerns, with over 
100 mills between them, have come to control no leas than 75 yier cent, of the 
industry, and the remaining 25 per cent, is by no means composed of single 
mill proprietors. The Triumvirate is composed of the tliree biggest, namely : 
Hie Noderlandscho Handel Maatschayq)ij, controlling 25 mills, of which it 
owns at least seven outright ; the N. V. Handelsvereeniging Amsterdam, 
which also controls 25 mills, of which it owns at least 14 outright ; and the 
N.V. Ned.-Indische Landbouw Maatschappij, which controls 23 mills, owning 
at least eight outright. “ These three concerns therefore control 73 out of the 
total of 178 mills in 1928, and since on the average their mills are larger tlian 
the average of the remainder, they may probably be sai d to cont rol very 

73 toSaf lie^anduml^^srr Studies In the ArtiflciaVc^rol of Baw Material SuppUes. By 
J. W. F. Eowe. No. 1. Sugar. (London School of Economics, Houghton Street, London, W.0.2.) 
Brice 58. 
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nearly, if not quite, 50 per cent, of the output. Since approximately 10 per 
cent, of the total crop is produced by mills which are not members of the 
it is clear that the Triumvirate maintains itself unchallenged simply 
because it controls well over half the voting power of the Association, and as 
long as the three agree to keep each other in office, nothing can disturb their 
tenure.” Still any member can withdraw at the end of a season, and if the 
membership substantially declined, nothing would avail the V.J.P. Of the 
non-associated concerns, the most inqKjrtant are certain Chinese merchant 
firms, while several English and Dutch merchant houses own between them 
some eight mills. These non*asBOciated mills are in present circumstances 
unlikely to come iindcr the control of the V.J.P., unless they come into the 
market and are bought by V.J P. members. 

The Saks Mechanism, — Mr. Rowe next goes into considerable detail to 
describe the sales mechanism of the V.J.P. Tlie selling headquarters are in 
Holland, and the managers in Java work to orders as to the price at which 
they make their sales. Exporters and merchants make bids for the sugar to 
the V.J.P. office in 8ouraba>'a, and these bids are usually neither accepted nor 
rejected till tlio following day, being referred to Holland for confirmation. 
Very 1 ‘arely does the V.J.P. take the initiative and announce a definite 
price, and it is left to the bidder to ascertain what ])rice the Trust, as the V.J.P. 
is often called, will entertain. Bids made on the same day at the same price 
are either all accepted or all rejected. But the Trust may and does alter its 
limit as it wishes, hence buying usually comes in spurts. Bids may be 
refused for weeks, and then on orders from Holland th(^ limit is lowered and 
bids at a certain price are accepted, whereupon buyers rush in to make pur- 
chases before the Trust raises its limit again. The result is that for weeks 
“ there may be insignificant dealings of a few hundred tons, mostly to test 
the Trust's limit, and then on one day business involving several hxindred 
thousand tons may be transacted, aft-er which the market will again quickly 
lapse into its former dormant conditions.” 

The price quotation.s are usually on the so-called ” first cost ” basis, that 
is, delivery in front of the buyer scales at a port warehouse, whi(*h normally 
means that the sugar is shipped from the ix\ill to the buyer's waix^houvso at the 
port at which delivery is to be given. It used to be almost unknown for un- 
sold sugar to be stored at the ports , but during tlie last two or three seasons 
sales have lagged behind the rate of production, and tlit' mills for lack of 
storage space have had to send the sugar to the ports to be stored in the 
warehouses of the V.J.P., which means that the big exporting firms have had 
the extra expense of moving the sugar, when bouglit, to their own warehouses, ' 
or else pay warehouse charges while their own warehouses stood empty. 
This has proved a real grievance ; and to remedy it many mills have been 
recently expanding their storage accommodation, but it takes several years 
before an asphalt or concrete floor ceases to “ sw^eat ” in the Java climate, 
and there has, incidentally, been a good deal of damaged sugar about recently. 

Orders are usually accepted by the V.J.P. for delivery within a i^eriod of 
two consecutive months. Payment must be made in full on delivery : the 
V.J.P. also stipulate, in the case of a buyer whose credit is not well established, 
that security to their satisfaction shall be deposited within 14 days after the 
closing of the contract. The V.J.P thus makes no bad debts. In theory 
every mill has a proportionate share in every sale contract, but to equalize 
the distribution a monthly settlement is worked out according to the sugar 
content of each lot of sugar sold. Each month the V.J,P. calculates the aver- 
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The Marketing of Java Sugar. 


age price obtained per unit of crystal content, and the value of the sugars sold 
by each mill, on this basis. Since the mills are paid direct by the buyers, 
the V.J.P. acts as a clearing house to receive from or pay to the mills differ- 
ences between the actual sum paid and the basis value of the sugar. Tlie 
production of high-grade sugars is stimulated by the granting of a bonus to 
mills whose sugar shows a certain margin above the average crystal content. 

The First Ten Years.- Mr Rowk next proceeds to give an account of 
the first ten years’ operations of the V.J.P. The difFiciiltio'^’ which led to its 
establishment were not caused by any real excess of supfilies, but simydy by 
the shortage of shipping in the Far East. Those diffic*ulties caused a sharj) 
contraction of acreage for the 1919 crop and affected the jilantings for 1920, 
the year when top prices ruled and an average of F.54 jier 100 kg. was obtained. 
But the V.J.P. policy of selling much of the crop in advance probably saved 
Java from the worst of the ensuing slump. Yet during the crops of 1918 
to 1926 the V.J P. cannol be said to have fiursued any definite policy ; its 
practice was to sell as much as possible well foiward, and to dispose of the 
remainder of the crop at whatever coneossioiis wore necessary to prevent 
any real accumulation of stocks The V.J.P., then as now, was simply a 
centralized marketing agency, and that it was content to be so very largely 
accounts for its success. But admittedly it was operating under relatively 
favourable and easy conditions until the last three or four years. Jn 1926 
unfavourable weather reduced the cro]> and rendered it easier to disyiose of 
the outimt at a time when several of Java's customary markets wore not 
available. The V.J.P. handled that crop with admirable success, and in 1927 
a much laigor crop was successfully disposed of at good prices. At this 
date Colonel Tarafa came on the scene, but Java was not unnaturally 
indisjKDsed to discuss control. The Eastern market was supposed to be in a 
healthy condition and what with their low^ cost of production and their central 
selling organization tlu* Dutch were coulident they could survive until the 
mortality amongst other producers brought world production again into line 
with consum})tion. Summarizing the activities of the V.J.P. down to 1927 
Mr. Rowf: coiicluiles tJiat it had marketed wisely and w^ell and made the most 
of the generally favourable conditions ; that it had been tested in really lieavy 
weather he is inclined to doubt. 

The 1928 Crop . — With 1928 came dilliculties on the scene. In that year 
the crop increased considerably, thanks to tw^o-t birds of the acreage being 
planted with the new’ POJ 2878 cane. Buyers did not fancy the jirices and 
held off, and by May wiien the mills started to grind little more than oiie-thirtl 
of the output had been sold in advance, so the mills liad to start storing the 
sugar. At the begimiing of the year tho V.J.P. had seemed a price of F.16, 
and till July woiild not accept below F. 15-25. Then it threw up the sponge 
and accepted F.13'50. Dming the interval the second-hand market, profiting 
from a shortage of supplies, dealt in prices fliietuating betw'oeii F.18 in April 
and F.14 at mid-Jime ; but the V.J.P. ])robably over-estimated the demand 
likely to arise and the size of the coining crop. The increase in demand soon 
faded aw’^ay, and the V.J .P. did only right in coming down to F. 13-50. By tho 
Autumn, w-orld over-jiroductioii was moi'O self-evident, and tho V.J.P. at tlie 
end of September had still a million tons unsold. Since to lower its price 
still fuither would have inflicted heavy losses on its regular buyers who had 
ali’eady satisfied their requirements, the V.J.P. had to resort to a differential 
price |X>licy, and make offers at lower prices for destinations west of Suez 
which were freely accepted. Thereby it managed to dispose comi>letoly of its 
enormous crop of nearly 3 million tons at an average price of F. 13-10. 
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The 1929 Crop , — ^The year 1929 brought more difficulties for the Trium*^ 
virate. A mild comer engineered by two big exporting firms, who bought 
up the balance of the 1928 crop and the bulk of the 1929 deliveries to the end 
of May, sent the second-hand market price well above that of the V.J.P., 
and the V,J.P. sales for future delivery ceased for the time being. When the 
grinding season arrived, the world price outlook was steadily downward and 
the V.J.P. had to reduce its prices to Fd2 ; but even this failed to stimulate 
any general outburst of buying, for the buyers seemed to think the position 
of the mills was desperate enough to warrant the V.J.P. climbing down further. 
The latter elected to make no further move ; meantime the mills, encumbered 
with unsold sugar, got into financial difficulties and had to have recourse 
to the banks, to finance the new plantings. In spite of this, the V.J.P. held 
out longer than their customers and won. They kept to their minimum of 
P.12 and eventuallj’^ raised it to 12 J and then to 1 3, which means that the price 
they obtained more than covered the cost of loans and warehousing charges. 
At this price the crop was steadily disposed of through tho Autumn. Eventually 
at the end of tho season the V.J.P. made the mistake of raising its price to 
F.13.60 and thereby choked demand, so that 150,000 tons remained unsold 
when 1930 dawned. The last poition of tliis old crop sugar (some 40,000 tons) 
was finally disposed of at F.9 last May. 

The F.J.P.’a Problem . — ^Until the last two years tho policy of tho V.J.P. 
had bebn to sell forward and leave the dealers the risk of holding the stocks. 
If the mills made a reasonable profit, the V.J.P. did not grudge the exporters 
their success in making possibly largo profits, this being their reward for 
shouldering the risks of changing values. But if the V.J.P. could only sell at 
prices that little more than covered costs, the mills would naturally bo dis- 
satisfied if the exporters made large profits. Hence, as prices droj>j)ed, the 
V.J.P. was forced to exact the best possible terms and the exporters woio left 
to complain that they were being accorded an eiitirely insufficient margin of 
profit. Tho result was a policy of hand-to-mouth buying which left the 
V.J.P. with a large share of the risks of changing values, risks that they had 
hitheito been entirely free of. They may succeed in 8Cjii(3ezing the exx^orters 
for a season or two, but the latter will not stand it for long, aiid if they retire 
from the scene, the V.J.P. wdll be involved in still further commitments. 

The V.J.P, has therefore, according to Mr. Kowe, two alternatives. 
The first is to x^ursue a liberal policy of “ live and let live with the exx)orters, 
as in the past. The other is to take on its own shoulders the functions both of 
risk-bearing and of distribution hitherto performed by the exporters. What- 
ever the feelings of the great conconis which form the Triumvirate, the large 
majority of the other producers are x>robably most unwilling to shoulder the 
risks which this second alternative imxdios ; their present risks as agriculturists 
are sufficiently heavy. For the marketing of Java sugar is a most intricate 
operation, as the exporters deal in small quantities with a very large number 
of wholesalers scattered over the Far East ; it is not the question, as in Cuba, 
of passing on the sugar in large consignments to a few refineries. Hence the 
exporters as a body can hardly be dispensed with. 

It may be asked why the V.J.P. could not continue the x>olioy of more 
recent years of waiting to seD till tho beginning of the harvest and thereby 
reducing the risk which the exporter has to undertake. The producers and 
exporters would then share the risks and the payment between them. This 
however, means that the non-ctssociated firms would always be in a position 
to skim the cream off the market by selling their output before the V.J.P, at 
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prices below the V. J.P.’s current limit but a little above the level to which that 
limit would eventually be reduced. The inevitable result would be the desire 
of every member of the Association to be free to operate outside the Trust, 
and the latter’s stability would be weakened in consequence. 

On the other hand, if the Trust endeavours to return to the older practice 
of forward selling, it will not keep its members easily satisfied at present prices. 
Ihe average cost figure for all mills i.s yirobably about F. 10*50 If in 1930 
[nices had been such as to give an average of F. 10-11, there would probably 
have been serious dissatisfaction. But actually the price has fallen much 
below this level (to F.9 in August), so the members probably feel that without 
the V.J.P. disaster would be imminent. For wljat-ev^er it has not done, the 
V.J.P. (loos at least prevent competitive selling by the mills in a buyer’s 
market. This, and its prevention of losses through bad debts, are its main 
merits. 

In concluding his study, Mr. Rowe expresses the view that the Dutch are 
right in refusing to face the difficulties of stock-holdingaiid direct marketing. 
Conditions are so different with them to what they are with Cuba, that what 
will suit Cuba will not nocessarily smt Java. And he doubts whether a 
Single Seller in Java even with adequate financial backing would be of any 
benefit. Java is still in possession of the lowest costs of production, and Mr. 
Rowe believes that the V.J.P.’s best policy is to refuse to carry over a sub- 
stantial amount of sugar into 1931 and by disposing of her remaining stocks at 
fuirrcnt prices to leave the way clear for a rise of prices to more reasonable 
levels. On the other hand, if the V.J.P. carries over say one million tons 
into 1931, the prospects of such a rise are diminished. But whatever the 
acuteness of the present crisis, the Dutch, says Mr. Rowf, may well conclude 
that the sugar industry of Java will surxdve to enjoy the prosperity which 
will in due course return, when a suflicient volume of capacity has been closed 
ilown in oilier countries. 

*,„^A distinguished Dutch correspondent who has read Mr. Rowe’s [>aper 
on the V.J.P. su])plies us with some comments. U'he pa]>er is an instructive 
<»iie, and on the whole Mr. Howe is right in his facts, but he seems to have 
obtained his information mainly if not exclusively from the buyer's side. 
This is suggested from the fact that the calculation of the ]>r()portion allotted 
t o the different sellers as given by him is quit o erroneous. Thei i , he is mistaken 
in his irnyjression that the three big conqmnies, whom he calls the Triumvirate, 
habitually over-rule the others and cling to the cudgels of office. Those three, 
who do the work without any renmneration and solel 3 " out of a feeling of duty, 
are ap})ointod ever\’ year, anew, the assembiy^ of all the members. Moreover, 
they ar‘e not bigger tlian some of the other companies. The Cultiiiir Maat- 
schappij de Vorstenlariden and the Koloniale Bank own and control at least 
as many units as any of the three belonging to the Triumvirate. .\nd, 
incidentally, the latter do not compel the others to store their sugar m the 
warehouses of the Triiunvirate. 

Mr. Rowe presents the Triumvirate as a sort of autocratic tyrant to whom 
every one else has to defer, but this is not a just view. Every member is free 
to leave the V.J,P. at one year’s notice, and if the interests of the smaller 
firms were really sacrificed to the domination of the three big ones, the sense 
of liberty and justice which is a characteristic of the Dutch would probably 
soon end any agreement that was deemed one-side<l. 
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Cuba’s Five-Year Plan. 

B7 BAItl. L. SYHBiS. 

The impending government control of the sugar industry in Cuba men- 
tioned in our last article was placed in effect on November 16th. The Sugar 
Stabilization Law devised by American banking interests and a few Cuban 
mill owners was rushed through the Cuban House and the Senate ; and it 
received the Presidential signature and was i)ublished in the Official Gazette 
wdthin four hours after leaving the Senate. This Law provides for the segre- 
gation of 1,600,000 tons of the Cuban 1930 crop from the market, to be sold 
at the rate of 300,000 tons yearly during the next five years. An issue of 
$42,000,000.00 gold bonds, U.S. Cy., is authorized to purchase this amount of 
sugar and provide working capital for the marketing organization which is now 
set ui> to manipulate this sugar. 

The President of Cuba is given complete control of the sugar industry. 
He is authorized to name eleven directors to manage the “ Corporacion 
Exportadora Nacional de Aziicar (C.E.N.A.) as the new sales unit is called. 
He will with the C.E.N.A. make a contract with some bank or banks of inter- 
national reputation to act as trustee for this bond issue ; the trustee is to super- 
vise the ex]>enditure of the funds received from the sale of the bonds, an 
amoimt of $666,000.00 is to be deducted for use as capital of the C.E.N.A, 
The balance $41 ,334,000.00, assuming that par value is received, will bo used to 
purchase the million and a half tons of sugar at the rate of $4.00 per bag f.o.b. 
shipping ports. This is equivalent to $1,213 per 1 00 lbs. av., f.o.b., and deduct- 
ing lisual shipping expenses to port, etc^ of 0.1 13, the return on the ])lantatioii 
works out at $1.10, or $24.64 i>er long ton av. This is undoubtedly^ a higher 
price than was being received before the market reacted to this n(?w t)lan ; 
however, since the price advanced f o $1.40 f.o.b., many holders were anxious 
to liquidate at the higher price. About 800,000 tons was contributed volun- 
tarily and in order to secure the balance an emergency decree was issue<l in 
mid-October re<|uiriug all exports to obtain a })ermit. This enabled a study of 
all contracts to be made and it is hoped to set aside the remaining 700,000 tons 
from present stocks. The new Law stipulates that all exports during the next 
five years from November 1 5th must have an export licence and also all sales 
contracts must bear a clause j>ermitting the substitution of C.E.N.A. sugars 
whenever desirable. This allows for the renewal of old stocks from new crop 
sugars. 

The President is to determine the interest rate of the bond issue; it is 
understood that this will be at least 5^ ]>er cent, ; be will issue tlio bonds in 
lots suitable for absor])tion by the conditions in tlie bond market It is 
probable that holders of sugar will, when possible, take bonds for their sugar 
instead of accepting the discounted value that seems likely in tlie present bond 
market. The issue is sui>posed to be completed within twelve months. The 
President will also decide when bonds are to be called and the rate of payment. 
He is also authorized to deci’ee crop restriction in accordance with any inter- 
national agreements that may be entered into. The producers in Cuba may 
also ask for restriction whenever 60 per cent, of the producers representing 
60 per cent, of the production agree on it voluntarily before November 1st. 
The size of the crop is to be fixed before February Ist while the harvest is on. 
The C.E.N.A. directors may request that presidential decrees be issued to 
cany out any resolutions that they may decide on. 

A tax of eleven cents per bag of sugar jjroduced is to be levied during 
each of the next five years ; this is to cover interest and other charges on the 
bonds. The tax is to be increased to 60 cents per bag for the five subsequent 
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years in order to provide for the amortization of the bonds. These taxes are 
subject to revision up or down as may become necessary. Limitation of 
number of bags produced will naturally lower the revenue from this source 
and necessitate corresponding changes. 

It is understood that charges for storage, depreciation, insurance, losses 
in weight and polarization and warehouse handling, amount to 0.02 cents 
per month or $6.4628 per long ton Sp. per year. The following accumulation 
of expenses may result from the holding of 1,600,000 tons of sugar for the five- 
year marketing plan. 


Amount of Sugar. 

Long Tons Sp. Wt. 

Crop Year. 

Expenses. 

1,600,000 

1930-31 . . . 

. S8,179, 200.00 

1,200,000 

1931-32 . . . 

6,643,360.00 

900,000 

1932-33 . . . 

4,907,520.00 

600,000 

1933.,34 . . . 

3,271,620.00 

300.000 

1934-35 . . . 

1,635,840.00 

Total storage expenses 


. $24,537,600.00 

Total Bond Interest 61 per cent 

. 11,550.000.00 

Total charges 

. 836,087,600.00 


The total expenses will then average $23.72 per ton av. as compared to 
the price of $24.64 received by the producer, to which may be added the port 
charges ])aid by the producer giving a total amount of $51.77 per long ton av* 
that must be recovered h}^ the C.K.N.A. before its (‘osts can be surmounted or 
2.31 f.o.b. per lb., say 2,45 c. &f. New York. If the producer is to break 
even, the price received would have to be at least three cents c. & f. N.Y., 
since the price of 1. 10 is at least 0.55 under his costs. In the liglit of these data 
the assertion by some experts that this plan w^as developed to lift the great 
weight of mortgaged sugar from the Northern banks seems reasonable. They 
stood to suffer a tremendous loss at the low prices ruling before the plan was 
assured of Cuban legislative support. This risk has now been transferred to 
the producers with tlie as.sistance of the (hiban ( Jovernmenf ; the certificates 
received by the liolders for their sugars entitle them to partici})ate in any T>rofits 
earned by the C.E.N.A. in the marketing of tiie sugars. The 1 1 cent and later 
60 cent [)er bag taxes obligate him to share in the expenses, so that the ])ro- 
ducer will be unable to call his soul his own during the life of th<^ present law. 
How long it will actually last, no one knows. Previous organizations have had 
a short life, but the financial obligations incurred and the absolute control 
given to the President and the C.Pl.N.A. may assure its coiitimiaTice. 

llie law authorizes the President to limit exports to tlio United {States 
or to any other market during the next five years. It is understood tliat 
the portion allotted to the U.S, in 1931 will be 2,800,000 long tons, Sp. 
It is possible that the International Conference to be held within the next few 
weeks will restrict the exports from Cuba to other countries to 700,000 tons 
or less. This w^ould mdicate a crop to bo made in 1931 of 3,500,000 tons 
as compared to 4,671,000 in 1930. The crop has been sot to start. January 
15th, 1931. At least ten dollars circulates in the country for each ton of 
sugar made, in the form of wages, etc. It is difficult to imagine the results 
of a further decrease of ton million dollars in the 1930 labourers’ income. 

Messrs. Vibiato Cutierrez, Tarafa, Gomez Mena, Lopez Ona and 
Chad BOURNE, have been delegated to meet the European and Java sugar 
producers about the first of December. Restriction of the Java 1931 crop 
seems impossible, but some segregation plan may bo worked out to remove a 
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certain quantity from the world market for a period of years similar to the 
Cuban plan. The Conference will probably decide on an allotment of exports 
to each producing country and allow the size of the crops made to harmonize 
with this iSgure. 

Apparently consumption has faded from the picture and it is doubtful 
whether efforts will be made to increase the use of sugar. It is probable that 
many European industries are using saccharin in their products instead of 
sugar. If the International Conference would call on each Government to 
limit the use of this drug to medicinal purposes it is probable that a large 
increase in the use of sugar could be thus obtained. There are doubtless 
many other hindrances to advancing sugar consumption that could be cleared 
up if given proper attention. 

A new law has been passed by Congress imposing a tax of $1.00 per 100 
arrobas of cane (2500 lbs. Sp. wt.) on any increase in administration cane 
in 1931 over 1930. This is aimed to prevent mill owners taking over colono 
cane due to hnancial stress. It has not been signed by the President. 


Economic Conditions in the Japanese Sugar 

Industry.' 

(Department of Overseas Trade Report.) 


Japan. 

Sugar Befining and Confectionery , — Exported products of tlio sugar 
rejfining and confectionery industry in 1929 were valued at Yen 31,852,362, 
a decrease of Yen 8,601,767 as compared with 1928. In 1926 and 1927 exports 
were valued at Yen 36,556,000 and Yen 31,252,000. The markets supplied 
are China and Manchuria and Asiatic Russia, where conditions are unstable. 

The sources of supply of the raw sugar for the Japanese industry are 
Formosa, the Dutch East Indies, Cuba and the Philippine Islands, and the 
following figures will show (1) how Japan has increased the production within 
her own territory and (2) reduced imports from abroad : — 

(1) Formosan raw sugar shipped to Japan, (2) Eaw sugar imported. 


1926 . . . 

Piculs. 

. . . 7,487,915 

1926 . . . . 

Piculs. 

7,568,820 

1927 . . , 

. . . 6,928,384 

1927 . . . . 

, . . 7,022,826 

1928 . . . 

. . . 9,768,000 

1928 . . . . 

6,350,938 

1929 . . . 

. . . 12,386,000 

1929 . . . . 

. . . 3,796,281 


The Formosan sugar crop is now large enough to supply all the sugar 
needed for home consumption in Japan, though not yet large enough to allow 
also for Japan’s exports of refined sugar. Production in Formosa, however, 
is at present developing faster than consumption in Japan, and it must 
presently be decided whether Formosan raw sugar can economically replace 
imported raw sugar for use in the refineries producing for export. At present 
the cost of }>roduction of raw sugar in Formosa is some 30 per cent, higher 
than in Java ; but methods of reducing costs in Formosa are being considered. 

Fobmosa, 

Suga/r , — Sugar very easily maintained its place at the head of the exports 
list for 1929. Virtually the entire output is taken by Japan, and shipments 

1 Abstracted from ** Economic Condition^ in Japan to SOth June, 1980/* as prepared by H.Mi. 
Bmbassy, Tokyo, for the Department of Overseas Tradfe. H.M. Stationery Office, London. 2 b. od. net. 
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to that cotmtry during the year amounted to 12,385,000 piculs valued at 
Yen 142,601,000, an increase of some 2,700,000 piculs over the record figures 
of the preceding year. 

The area planted with cane and the production of sugar during the past 
three seasons are shown in the following table : — 


Season. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Production. 

Tons. 

1926-27 

. 296,246 

396,900 

1927-28 

. 238,269 

.... 662,144 

1928-29 

. 268,700 .... 

.... 764,906 

1929-30 (estiiriated) . . . 

. 236,866 .... 

.... 787,650 


The above figures boar eloquent testimony to the steady increase in 
production. This increase, despite the diminution in planted area which has 
taken place concurrently in recent years, demonstrates the success which has 
attended the introduction of more arlvanced methods and more modem 
machines, as well as of tlie wider use of superior varieties of cane. 

In view of the over-production in other jmrts of the world and the fact 
that Japan has now attained her objective of virtual self-sufficiency in the 
production of sugar, it is hardly likely that recent rates of expansion will be 
maintained in the 1930-31 season. Unless Formosan sugar can be? grown to 
com])ete with the Java product in foreign markets— and the discrepancy in 
j)rice is still very considerable — the limit of useful output has probably been 
reached for the present. As a first step in lowering the cost of production, 
it has been proposed by the sugar companies to reduce the price paid to growers 
by one yen })er 1000 kin for the coming season. Owdng to the abnormally 
low cost of fertilizers at the present lime, and the greatly improved yields 
obtained from the cane now being grown, it is claimed that no hardship to 
farmers will result and that the acreage under cane is unlikely to suffer much 
reduction in consequence. It may be noted, however, that weather conditions 
have been unusually favourable during the last five years, and that recent 
comparative immunity from destmetive tj’phoons caimot be expected to 
continue indefinitely. 

If sugar companies are to continue to thrive with sugar around })resent 
prices, attention must be paid to the develoi)ineiit of by-products. Thus wo 
find the production of molasses keeping pace with that of sugar. By far the 
greater proportion is at present used in the manufacture of industrial alcohol, 
but out of a total production of 330 million kin, some 70 million kin, valued at 
Yen 705,000 were exported during 1929, of which 66 per cent, were shipped 
to Japan and Corea. This represented a rise of 92 j>er cent, in quantity and 
77 per cent in value over the export figines of 1928. In view of the provision 
of improved facilities for transport and storage on laud, and for shipment by 
sea, the export of this by-product of sugar may be expected to show expansion 
during the next few years. 

AlcohoL — ^Estimated production for the 1929 season (1/3/29 to 28/2/30) 
was considerably above the figures actually realized, the export to China being 
adversely affected by the rise of the yen and the fall in silver, while a tendency 
developed to ship molasses abroad in preference to utilizing it for manu- 
facture of alcohol in Formosa. The output actually realized amounted to 
32,599,600 litres — ^an increase of 1,664,500 litres over the figures for tlie 
previous season. Alcohol is manufactured almost exclusively for export, 
some 60 per cent, of the output generally finding its w'ay to China, and 
40 per cent, to Japan. 
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Dilution in Relation to Comparative Purities. 

B7 NOSL DBXBR. 

In Facts Abovt Sugar for June, 1930, an article “ Dilution in relation to 
comparative Purities,” due to Mr. Haywabd G. Hill, is to be found. In 
this article exception is taken to a procedure adopted by the Hawaiian Sugar 
Technologists’ Association and particularly to a statement to be found in 
their official methods : ** To be strictly comparable, gravity solids determirm- 
tion should be made in solulions of the same non-sugar concentration,'*^ Of this 
he remarks : “ The italicized sentence is correct only for products in which 
the ratio of total sugars to total non-sugars is the same, but does not hold 
when this ratio has been changed.” 

The present writer was responsible for the adoption of the procedure to 
which objection is made and consequently feels justified in appearing as 
counsel for its defence. The object of determining in equal concentration of 
non-sugar the degree Brix or gravity solids of inter -correlated juices, sjrrupa 
and molasses is to obtain a means whereby gravity solids may be substituted 
for absolute solids or dry substance in the determination of purities used in 
the sgm control equation and also in the construction of gravity solids balance 
sheets. The reasoning, upon which this i>rocedure stands, follows : — 

In a process in which sugar is removed from an imjiure material the 
relation between sugar recovered and the purities of the materials is given 
by the expression : — 

Sugar recovered = ■: 

^ (s — m) 

where s, j and in are the purities of the sugar recovered, the original impure 
material and the residue or molasses ; when the value of 5 is 1 or when pure 
augar is produced, this expression reduces to : — 

j — m 

Wlien the purities are referred to tlry substance or are absolute purities, no 
difficulty in the use of the expression obtains. Owing, however, to the non- 
sugars possessing a solution density factor very different from that of sugar, 
values of the solids as deduced from the degree Brix, or what the writer has 
called the “ Gravity Solids,” cannot be used independent of the concentration 
at which the determination is made. 

Now let there be w dry matter in a juice whence k sugar is removed, 
leaving w — k residue dry matter. 

The expression given above may then be written in the form : — 

s s — k 

w w — k 

Sugar recovered = — - — 

s / 8 - k\ 

\ w — k) 

, . , , k (w — s) k 

which reduces to =: — . 

s (w — «) s 

If however, degree Brix or gravity solids be used, in the term referring 
to juice [w -i- a) will appear in place of w, and in terms referring to residue or 
molasses w + will appear in place of w. If the determination be made in 
equal concentration of non-sugar it is evident that a = and accordingly 
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Illustration of ftOO sq. ft. Auto filter. 

THE AUTO FILTER 

(Patented) 

This Filter has been designed for the filtration of sugar liquors 
containing decolorizing carbons, kieaelguhr, carbonate of lime, 
or other suspended matter. The leaves or filtering elements are 
carried on a rotating frame and the cake formed is of an even 
thickness, thus permitting thorough and efficient cake washing. 

Some of the outstanding features are : — 

Separate filtrate from each hm-f. 

Sight glass inspection of filtrate. 

External isolating valve for each leaf. 

Easy removal of leaves. 

Low cost for operation and cloths. 

High throughput. 

Design which permits flexibility to meet varying 
conditions. 

The Auto Filter is operating at factories in England, U.S.A., 
Porto Rico, San Domingo, Louisiana, Philippines, South Africa, 
Brazil. 

Made in 720 sq. ft. and 900 sq. ft. sizes. 

BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


Ahbey House 
2t Victoria Street 
LONDON 


OOii8UI.T 


Tel.: Victoria €318 
Cables—Sucbarbrit 
LONDON 


BRITISH SUCHAR PROCESSES LIMITED 

For TorrUorieo i — 

Great Britain, Europe, Africa, British Iiidia, B.W.!., Mauritius, China an# Japan* 
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which similarly reduces to 


8 

w a 

— (l 

w \ 
h /w + a 


8 — k 

w + a — k 

\ 

w a — k/ 


( m; + a — s\ 

w a — sJ 


8 


In case the reasoning above is not clear a numerical example is given. 
Let there be a juice containing 10 per cent, sugar and 1 per cent, non- 
sugar and let the 1 per cent, lum-sugar give a reading of 2^ Brix. Then the 
absolute purity of the material is jj j- — 0*90909 and the gravity purity is 
^ ^ 0*83333. 

Lot sugar be removed until the residue is of 0*4 absolute purity. 

The gravity solids in the residue will then be : — 


Due to non-sugar 2-00000 

Due to sugar . . 0-66667 

]— 0*4 


Total 2-66667 


The gravity inirity of the residue will be 


0-66667 

2-66”667 


0-25000. 


Using absolute purities the sugar recovered aj^pears as : — 


Sugar recovered — 
and using gravity purities 


0-90909 — 0-40000 
0*90909 (1 —0-40000) 


0*93333 


Sugar recovered 


0*^3^3 — 0*25000 
0*83333 (i — 0^5000) 


0*93333. 


The above reasoning also will serve to demonstrate that an accurate Brix 
or gravity solids balance can also bo made when non-sugars arc determined in 
equal concentration . 

The identity of the values obtained from the use ot absolute and gravity 
purities shows what is meitint by tJie use of the word “ comparaldo ’’ in the 
oflicial Direction of the Association of Hawaiian Sugar Teclinologisls. There 
may, however, bo some confusion in the luoauiiig to be a])plied to the word 
eominuable." Mr. Hill j>oints out “ at lower (*oncentration the error 
caused by the non-sugars is greater tlian at higher concentratioa " and in 
one sense liis remarks regarding the ratio of sugars to non-sugars are justi- 
fiable. 'i'his sense is, liowever, remote from that m which it is used in the 
procedure t-u wiiieh ho has taken exception. 


Alcohol Motok Fuel. — In Brazil the Governm(*nt is being urged by exjierts 
to assist in the production of alcohol motor fuel containing petrol on the same lines 
as is done in France with her national carburant wliero all petrol must he sold in 
admixture w*ith alcoliol. But it is necessary that absolute alcohol bo used in order 
to obtain proper admixture, otherwise one must add ether, bouzoh or the like, which 
adds to the cost of the fuel. However, absolute alcohol is now being manufactured 
at no greater cost than for 95/96 per cent, .spirit. i Surplus cane would be used in 
Brazil as th e raw material for this production. 


1/.AV., 1930, 77 
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Tke Jamaica Sugar Industry. 

Department of As^riculture Report for the Year ipap. 


According to the Annual Report of the Jamaica Department of Agri- 
culture, 1929 was on the whole a good year for Jamaica, but this result was 
admittedly mainly due to the expansion of the banana trade. Sugar, however, 
did better than might have been expected with an export record of 37,380 
tons, valued at nearly half a million poimds. Most estates covered expenses 
or made a small profit due to improved cane yields. Towards the end of the 
year the sugar crisis came to a head and the Legislature had to take prompt 
measures to secure temporary relief by arranging for a bounty of £2 per ton 
for all sugars exported, and for an equitable allocation of the profits arising 
from the small but protected local market for grocery sugars. This financial 
crisis came at a particularly unfortunate time because the planters had been 
making marked strides in the cultivation of improved canes, in deep tillage, 
irrigation, the use of lime and fertilizers, whereby greatly improved canes were 
being obtained. As for mm, its production is being kept as low as possible 
by the estates owing to difficulties of sale. The high-flavoured rums were in 
good demand and some satisfactoiy i)rices were obtained. Ordinary rums 
were slow of sale and the prices low. 

Owing to the low prices obtained for sugar during the past three or four 
years, planters are turning their attention where possible to banana cultivation 
and the area imder bananas is steadily increasing year after year. This is 
particularly noticeable in the Vere district which is one of the best sugar 
cane growing areas in the island. Here irrigation arrangements are being 
made to supply over 3000 acres of the fruit. Owing to such a large acreage 
reverting from canes to bananas the total output of sugar will be materially 
red\iced. In St. Thomas where a large and up-to-date sugar factory, worked 
by electricity, was erected about four years ago, it lias boon found more 
profitable to grow bananas than sugar cane at the jiresent }>ric 0 of sugar, and 
the proprietors are also turning thoir attention to growing bananas on a small 
scale with the hope that better prices will be obtained for sugar in the future, 
when these lands will be put back into sugar cane. In Tielavmy -whore the 
soil is not suitable for growing bananas, nor is the rainfall sufficient, the estates 
can only carry on through the good prices which they receive for their special 
rum. 

Mosaic . — ^Mosaic is being steadily fought year after year, by systematic 
rogueing and planting of highly resistant varieties, but apparently in some 
years the climatic conditions favour the sudden outbreak of this disease when 
it is thought that the disease is imder control. This is roost noticeable in 
districts where there is a good rainfall, and planters are afraid to plant 
extensively any good variety which is susceptible to the disease, although it 
would double their tonnage per acre, owing to the cost of continual rogueing 
and replanting and never having their fields well established. 

In Westmoreland, the planters endeavour to do all their planting during 
the fall of the year, as they have discovered that canes planted at this time of 
the year do not develop the disease to any extent, while those planted during 
the Spring develop anything between 20 per cent, and 30 per cent, disease* 
This was very noticeable on one estate, where two fields of BH 10 (12) were 
planted side by side, one in October, and the other in April. In the field 
planted in October, it was hard to find a diseased cane, while the other had an 
infection of about 40 per cent. The ratoons growing from canes which are 
reaped during the Spring are always heavily infected, although the past crop 
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on the field hcwl little or no infection, and every succeeding ratoon crop is 
more heavily infected. This would suggest that the carrier of mosaic virus 
is either dormant during the fall of the year, or that it is passing through some 
stage in its metamorphosis which hinders its being an active inv€ictor. 

POJ 2725, which is higJily resistant to mosaic, has been a most valuable 
asset in this respect, in that where heavy infect ion prevails, it has been possible 
to replant the fields or areas with this variety, and so reduce the area of 
actually infected cane on the estate. This cane is now being used in infected 
areas in preference to the XTba as it is much easier to handle and costs less to 
cut. POJ 2727 is also a very jiromising variety, but unfortunately its 
resistance to mosaic is not so pronounced as that of POJ 2725. Still it was 
remarkable during the early jiart of 1929 when the drought was very severe 
to see how this variety ])ersisted in going ahead while other varieties were at a 
standstill and some dying out for want of water. 

Again this year there lias been a marked increase in root disease, particu- 
larly in the variety BH 10( 12) and in most cases this was due to lack of proper 
drainage and unsuitable soil <*on(litions. So far Pokkah-Bong has not been 
evident in Jamaica although it is present in the neighbouring island of Cuba. 
Gutnmosis also has not yet been recorded ; and it is hoped that both these 
troubles will Ix^ pi evented from invading Jamaica by the rigorous enforcement 
of the plant import regulations. 

Canes , — The BIl 10(12) and Ba 11569. continue to give good results, 
and some places liave averaged over 45 tons per acre for plant canes. In Vero 
the Ba 11569 in several instances has exceeded 60 tons ]>er acre. This is a 
remarkable increase over the White Transparent, which s(»ldom gave 30 tons 
per acre m its higliest tonnage, and it is regrettable to see from statistics 
gathered during the year, that out of a total of a]>proxiTaately 27,000 acres 
under canes, the White Tiansparent claims 7339 acres, or approximately 
one-quarter of the area under canes, while the BH 10(12) cover 7633 acres and 
Uba 6644. Both the Ba 11569 and BH 10(12) are being gradually extended 
where conditions are suitable and the POJ 2725 is gradually taking the place 
of the Uba. The SC 12/4 is very promising, and it is being rajiidly extended ; 
some j)laces expect to reap over 60 tons per acre from this cane during l.)30, 
wliile others have already obtained 55 tons per acre. 

The EK 28 is a very {iromising cane in the Vere district. This cane has 
averaged 78 tons })er acre from a field recently reaped. From observation it is 
apparent tliat in the Vere district it is not very susco[)tible to mosaic disease, 
while in other districts it is badly affected. 

It is very noticeable that on those estates where mechanical cultivation is 
in practice, a much better tonnage per acre is obtained than on estates wdiere 
such cultivation is not used, the practice of mechanical cultivation not being 
possible in some places ow ing to the conformation of the land. 


Carbon in Uiosek s.f. — At a meeting of the Verein der slowakischeii 
Zucke<'indu8trie held at Pressburg recently. Dr. Wohryzek delivered a lerturo on 
“ The Decolnrizing Carbon Process in tho I^iosek Sugar Factory.” For the first 
time, particulars w^ero given of the routine work of a refinorj'^ which had closed its 
bon char house and entirely replaced the char by activated carbon. Dr. Wohryzek 
clearlv presented the new^ method of working and its advantages, illustrated by 
drawings, diagrams and figures. Tho discussion following the lecture spoke well for 
the interest this lecture hud aroused. Mention was made of an Austrian refinery 
which had likewise replaced its bonechar by the Norit process with the best results. 
It would seem therefore that one may now look forward to tho future development 
of the carbon refining industry. 
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The Deaikaob Problem in the Impervious Clay Soils op Cuba. 
R* Menendex Ramos. Proceedings of the Annual Conference of the 
Asociadon de Tecnicos Azuoareros de Cuba. December, 1929. 

In this long paper the author, assisted by a great number of photographs, 
describes what he calls the semi-grand bank system of surface drainage 
which he has found to be effective and economical in heavy clay soils on the 
plantations of eastern Cuba. In his historical introduction he points out that 
in most sugar cano countries the importance of draining the fields has long 
been recognized ; and the grand bank system of Porto Rico where drains are 
dug in the alternate middles, and the Louisiana system where the furrows 
alternate with the cane rows have been practised for very many years. But in 
Cuba very little attention has been paid to this class of work, a possible reason 
being, as Earle has suggested, that the planters learnt their cultivation prac- 
tice on the peculiar red clay of the Matanzas province, which is characterized 
by very perfect natural drainage. But the principle is not new in (Aiba, for 
seventy years ago, Reynoso, while mainly relying on deep ploughing, sub- 
soiling and even tile draining and the use of fertilizers for drainage, also 
recognized the possibilities of surface drains in low lands. suggested the 
formation of a series of long strips or “ lands," se]mrat©d at intervals of 20 
to 40 metres by parallel trenches to collect the water from heavy rains, with 
cross ditches as needed to carry off the water from them. In recent years 
the great expansion of the industry in the east of Cuba has brought the 
planters up against heavy clays which, while rich in })lant food, are impossible 
to improve by deep })loughing or breaking the subsoil, and which obviously 
need some form of surface drainage. Those soils in great j)art ]>olong to the 
Bayamo series, low black lands of hogwallow ty}>e.’ 

The author’s first experience with Cuban soils of this t.V]>e occiiiTed in 
1924. Ho noted repeatedly that the canes growing on the low flat lan<ls were 
everywhere in difficulties, while those on the slightly higher neighbouring Helds 
or parts of fields were quite healthy, although analysis ])rov6(l that they were 
not supplied with any greater amoimts of ]ilaut foo<l. Wlien, then, he 
had to lay down a three acre nursery on low, flat land, he decided to pn'pare it 
on the grand bank system of Porto Rico. But lie cpiickly found that the cost 
of digging the deep trenches by hand labour, as is done in that island, was 
prohibitive when done with the highlj^ paid labour of (\iba. Ho therefore 
made use of hull ploughs and tractors drawing Martin ditchers, and preparcnl 
banks carrying four, instead of two rows of cane as is the rule m Porto Rico. 
And this pi’ovod perfectly successful. After testing the nr^w system on 
several estates under his charge, he recommends if-s gf^noral adoption fcjr the 
heavy low-lying lands of Cuba ; for ho considers that very few of them need 
the closer ditching usual on the low poyal lands in Poito Rico ; and lie terTne<l 
this variation of the methotl the semi-grand bank system. No fear need be 
entertained as to the cost of this drainage ; for “ everywliero, working with 
implements has brought dt>wn the cost of ditching to between one fifth and 
one-tenth of the old jnek and shovel niothod.” 

The author then proceeds to describe his method in considerable detail, 
in a series of numbered paragraphs, emphasizing the various points to be 
remembered in applying it, of which the following have been extracted. The 
drains and planting furrows are to be laid out i)arallel to one another and in the 
direction of any slight fall in the land, that is, in exactly the opposite maimer 
to contour planting where they are arranged across the fall. Whether using 
bulls or tractors, the drains should be marked out befoiohand by lines of 
^ rjsj., 1930, BiK; 
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stakes, 23 to 24 ft. or more apart, according to the number of furrows and the 
closeness of the rows to be planted on each bank, and also dependent on the 
natural soil moisture and depth of water table. The system is very elastic, 
but few lands in Cuba require less than four rows ])er bank. Begin ploughing 
along the centre of the bank, constantly tlirowing the soil towards this centre 
line, so that the dead furrow at the side of tlio bank will coincide with that 
of the next bank. Open the drains with a 20-A Martin ditcher, or double 
mouldboard plough or lister, moving up and down till the proper depth is 
reached. If the run off is affcctetl by irregularities, tlieso must be corrected 
by hand labour 

Put in four, six or more furrows to each bank according to plan, being 
careful not to make tlieni too deop ; a depth of 5-6 in. is usually ell that is 
needed and can be well and cheaply made by 7-8 in. ploughs. No cross j^lough- 
ing should be done but, if needed, second ploughiiigs and hurrowincrs should 
travel in the same direction as the first ploughing. When steam jiloughs or 
Story’s gyrotiller are used, ploughing will have to bo done on the flat, and 
the trenching will follow with certain variations in treatment ; and the same 
alterations will be necessary where cross ploughing is needed because of 
Panma grass. 

Tlu> seed should be cut short, usually with three buds, leaving the odd 
parts of the int-ernode attached ; it should ho pla(‘cd by ]>ick in the bottom of 
the furrow at an angle of 45 ' or, in very wet land, erect. The reason for this is 
that both wet and dry ])erio<ls are commonly met with in this part of the island 
and these should be guar(h*d against : during the former the upper bud will 
have free air and not be water-logged, and in the latter the^ lower liud will be in 
contact with moistor soil. Quarter drams and cross ditches will bo required 
if the banks are too long or if there are sags in the field level, but they sliould 
be reduced as much as jiossible, be(‘ause of interfering with the cultivation 
along the rows. Additional diti'hes should bo placi*d at the upper end of the 
field to guard against run oft' from liic neigiibouniig fields, and tlie lower ends 
of the ditches and fiuTows should be ke]>t well opem^d so that no stagnant 
w’^ator lies at any time. 

Merely covering the sets w'lth hoes or ploughs is a ])oor and liazai lous 
j>Tactice for, in the i*asoof any sort of drought immediately after planting, the 
germination w'ill always ])e very iJoor and in many (’ases a total loss. Pick 
jilauting or llie cuttings at an angle of 45 ' <»r so, with the furrow-'s left open for 
gradual tilling during the subsequent cultivation, is a much safer proceeding, 
especially in early spring or late fall plantings. AV'heu it comes to the culti- 
vation of those semi-graiKl bank fields as ratoon (‘ane, the advantage of such a 
system of drainage will be self evident. I’he trash can bo lined m alternate 
rows and the clean middles given adequate cultivation, alw^ays running in 
one direction and wdth a minimum of mterfering cross-ditdies. Inter -bank 
drains and most other ditclies can be cleaned well before the spring rains 
staii, and tho field bo thus kept properly drained for suiicessivo seasons 
This can bo done easily and clieapl^^^ by removing the trash by hand, and 
passing through tho old ditch a Martin gi^ador or large double mould-boar i 
plough, preferably the former. Once the cane is uji, flat cultivation can be 
given on top of the banlcs with pony ploughs and cultivators as usual. 

Details of the cost of drainage by semi-grand banking are given, as rarely 
exceeding $160 per caballeria (33*3 acres), the general average for the past 
season in Oriente province having been neai'er $ 100 ; and in one case 8 cabal- 
lerias were very satisfactorily ditched at $85, including cleaning the main 
outlet ditches, and blading the alley ways or guardarrayas. The V-shaped 
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ditches made by the Martin ditcher do not seriously interfere with the work 
of mules and tractors, and do not fill so easily with earth in rainy weather 
as the hand-made straight-sided ditches of grand bank. If tractors are used, 
ample space (12-16 ft.) should be left at the ends of the rows for turning them 
round. Cases are given of the increase in yields by the methods described 
in this paper ; in two instances the toimago was 1 00 per cent, greater ; and in 
others, where fields had failed disastrously through waterlogging, they 
yielded quite handsomely after installing the system. 

So far as the author knows, there is no other alternative for handling these 
heavy black lands. Tile drainage is out of the question, and mole draining 
and knifing would be of little use, because of the extreme plasticity of the 
sub-soil ; the hilling of Louisiana is not adaptable for long ratooning, and 
would suffer too much from the winter droughts in the tropics. Liming the 
soil, while improving the top soil, cannot be expected to increase percolation 
in the sub-soil to prevent water-logging ; and “ the futility of fertilizer 
applications in these heavy V>lack lands of Cuba is well known to all of iis.” 
“In these soils, lowering the water table and supplying at the same time quick 
outlets for any excess of superficial moisture, is the only road to fair crops and 
reasonably long life of the ratoons.” Diagrams are added of sections to scale 
of a nine-foot grand bank with two rows of cane with square drains 12 ins. 
deep, and of a 24 ft. serni-grand bank with four rows of cane and V-shai)ed 
drains reaching 15 ins. at the deej-)e8t part. 

The Behaviour of the New POJ Canes in Relation to Sugar Cane 
Mosaic in Cuba. C. P. Stahl and J. A. Paris. Tropical Plant 
Research Foundationj Bulletin 19, 1929. 

The authors consider that the new POJ numbers 2714, 2725, 2727 and 
2878 are of special interest because of their resistance to mosaic in places 
where this disease spreads rapidly, as substitutes for good but susceptible 
varieties, and this especially so bocauso in such places roguing is difficult and 
not economical. The studies on POJ 2883 aiul 2878 are less <*omplcto than 
the others becaiase of their later introduction. A chait is printed allowing the 
derivation of these canes.* 

In order to secure definite information as to the relativ^e 8usco]>tibility of 
these and the standard and other canes, they wore planted in double rows 
alternating with Cristalina infected w’itii mosaic (POJ 2878 is not in tlio list), 
with a row of healthy Cristalina as control. Counts were taken of the 
infected stalks at 6, 6 and 7 months and the results are given in a Table. At 5 
months all excepting POJ 2727, 2725, and 2714 were infected to 60-90 per cent., 
while the figures for these three varieties w’ere 16*3, 12-9, 11*6 respectively. 
Infection showed a general inciease at 6 and 7 months, except in POJ 27 14, 
its figures for the three periods being 1 1*6, 16*3, and 7*0 ; this irregularity was 
traced to the recovery of four plants in the POJ 2714 rows. And similar 
recoveries had been noted in 1925 : the individual mosaic stalks died, but when 
the plants were cut back and ratooned, tho newdy-gi*own plants were normal. 
POJ 2726 planted at the same time showed well marked mosaic symptoms, 
but the diseased stalks grew equally well with the healthy ones, and no 
symptoms were observed in the 1st, 2nd or 3rd ratoons. 

A further experiment consisted in inoculating seedlings 3-6 in. high with 
50 Aphis previously fed for two days on mosaic plants, imder controlled 

cage conditions. The percentages of successful inoculations were : POJ 2883, 
100; 2726, 26-6; 2714, 8-69; 2727, 8-33; and 2878, 0-0; while POJ 36, 
Badila, BH 10(12) and Cristalina varied from 68*4 to 84-6. Infected plants of 

s Bee 1927, page dS. 
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POJ 2714, 2725 and 2727 were transplanted and kept under observation. The 
leaf mottling was “ quite distinctive when compared with Cristalina.” One 
case of POJ 2714 was noted with symptoms in the leaves; the symptoms 
disappeared, and the ratoon stalks appeared to be nornml. Conspicuous 
cankers have never been seen in those three varieties. Dwarfing and shrinking 
were especially noted in POJ 27 14, the stalks being so severely injured that they 
<lied in a comj)aratively short time ; while tlie stalks of mosaic plants in 
POJ 2725 and 2727 appeared to bo quit© healthy. 

Further observations on stools and ratoons tend to show that the be- 
haviour of mosaic is less virulent in these tliree varieties than is usual : the 
disease is often confined to certain stalks or even burls on them, and when 
they die the disease tends to disappear fioin Iho stool and healthy ratoons 
are produced. This behaviour suggested lhat tlie virus might have under- 
gone a modification while passing through the POJ plants ; but re -inoculation 
on to Crist alina from which the virus was obtained, by Aphis maidis again, 
failed to supjK»rt this suggt\stion. 

TirE CoNTBoi. OF Diatram snccharalis in Barbados by Mass Liberation op 
Trichogramwa 7)iimduin, R, W. E. Tucker. Tropical Agri^ 
culfure, November, 1929, 224 and 1930, 292. 

In reviewing a ro(*ent paper on the Natural Enemies of the Moth borer in 
Cuba, attention was drawn tr) the remarks of the autiior on the inefficiency of 
the control effected by Trichogramwa mirifUmii, its egg borer parasite.^ In 
egg masses collected during two five-montli iieriods in 1928 and 1929, on the 
cane fields of 16 centrals, the average of egg masses invaded was only 31*7 per 
cent., and in one of tlie egg masses only a single egg was parasitized. And 
the general conelusioii arrived at was that the v ork of Tt ichogramma minutum 
had been over-estimated. That tins is undoubtedly true, in nature, is evident 
from recent studies in Barbados, wliich, however, indicate clearly tlie latent 
power of this jiarasito, wJien properly studied and suitably encouraged. 

TuOKEii observes that in Barbmlos there appears to he normally a state of 
equilibriiun betwi‘en the moth borer and tliis parasite, and by the end of the 
season the latt(*r exerts at least a 90 per coat, control, on tlie po.st. Thus, at 
one time of the year, both host and parasite are reduced to a minimum as to 
numbers. After this jieriod, however, everything is in favour of the borer’s 
increase ; and considerable damage is done by it before the j:>arasite is able to 
obtain the necessary fooil foi rapid mult ijilication, that is, food providod by the 
eggs laid by the mature insects, after the immature stages, or grubs, have 
wrought their havoc on the (*.anes. The object aimed at in the work is, therefore, 
to maintain a coiitiiiued eoneentration of tlio ])arasite at all times of the year, 
and especially ut the commencement of the Miason, so as to establish an early 
supremacy for it. The period of growth from egg to Hying insect is, in 
THchograrnmu from 8 to 9 days, wdiile it is 30 to 31 days in tlie borer ; and 
this may also re-act adversely on the parasite, because of a lack of food between 
the first and second broods of the moth borer. Given plenty of food the 
paretsite increases much more rapidly than the borer ; and hence ])resumably 
ite supremacy at the end of the season. Such being the case it is not sur- 
prising that, in nature, the parasite may have little effect in control ; and this 
is especially the case where the young fields of cane are planted, as they 
invariably axe in Barbados, close to badly infested old canes. 

These various difficulties have been overcome in Barbados by adopting 
the method employed first by Flanders in California (and subsequently 
introduced into Louisiana) of raising masses of Trichogranmia in the laborat ory 
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on the eggs of the grain moth, SiMroga cdrealelia which it also parasitizes, 
and introducing them into the cane fields at any desired time of the year. 
These moths (obtained from Louisiana) are reared in specially constructed 
breeding boxes, and then parasitized by a complicated technique suited to the 
climatic conditions in Barbados. The eggs of the grain moth are collected 
by an ingenious device, cleaned and dusted on to sheets moistened with gum 
arabic ; and the slieets when dry are exposed to Trichogramma. By this 
means a uniformly 8 -fold reproduction of the parasite has been effected. 
The sheets of parasitized eggs are standardized as to the number of eggs they 
contain, and then cut into slips for ready use, and then placed in containers, 
each holding 12,000 eggs. The containers are distributed to the planters 
with full instructions as to their use, it being understood that the parasites will 
hatch out 24 hours after they have reached the planters. It is estimated that 
each container with its 12,000 eggs will serve for 15-16 acres of cane ; and a 
diagram is sent with each distribution illustrating the particular method to be 
adopted, i.o., placing one slip on each clump, arranged in the field on a chess- 
board pattern. All distribution bears in mind the direction of the prevailing 
wind, and the passage of the surplus it any to neighbouring fields or estates. 

The total number of iwasites liberated during 1929 was about 23 million, 
and the largest number in any one month over 6 million In 1930 it is hoped 
that 50-60 million will be disti‘ibuted, with over 10 million in each month 
during which distribution takes place. The aim held in view is to secure a 
fairly uniform and continuous distribution to cover the entire island once 
every three weeks, that is during the 5 or 6 months when distribution is con- 
sidered necessary. 

The results derived from tlie limited distribution of Trichogramma in 

1929 are assessed as follows : (1) A Table shows the estimatc^d c('>mplt?to loss 
of canes through borer in the fields of four factories during the 1929 and 

1930 seasons ; also the total numbers of canes badly boi('d and untouched ; 
and the average weights of canes being crushe<l at four mills — 2500 canes 
being weighed in 1929 and 5000 in 1930. Loss in field. 31 per cent, in 1929 
and 20-85 per cent, in 1930 : badly bored canes, 55 per cent, and 19 per cent.; 
untouched canes 9*5 per cent, and 27-5 per cent. : weights of individual canes, 
4*05 lbs. and 4*77 lbs. 'As to the latter it is pointed out that other factors may 
have assisted, e.g., a partial control of root borer, Diapre 2 >es ahbreviatas, 
(2) Randomized counts of borer egg masses on the leaves, and their propor- 
tional attack by Trichogramma, The collections were made in certain sections 
of fields at fortnightly intervals by tlie author during 1928 and 1929, each 
visit lasting one hour. Nearly 50,000 eggs were examined in 1929, and the 
collection was less standardized in 1928 ; but the results of their examination 
showed an increase of parasitism of IM per cent, in 1929 over that in 1928. 

(3) In addition to counts and weighings of badly bored, slightly bored and 
untouched canes made in five factory yards in different areas of4he island, 
100 lb. bundles of each class of canes were sent to the laboratory for further 
analysis. This analysis showed that 38*5 per cent, of the joints were affected 
by borer. The bored joints were cut out and separately analysed as to purity 
and sucrose content, the results being : imbored joints 88-12 and 19*66, and 
the bored joints 86*29 and 18*39. Hie date of this experiment is not clearly 
given, but it would appear to have been conducted in 1930; for the author 
draws the conclusion after giving these figures, that, although the managers 
were fairly unanimous that borer was much less and purity and sucrose 
higher in 1930 than in former years, the loss of sugar is still a considerable item* 

The hindrances and sets back to mass breeding of Trichogramma are 
set out in some detail, the most serious being the presence in the breeding 
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cages of a predacious mite destroying moths and eggs, a parasite on the moths 
reducing their egg laying, and the moth Epheatia which devoured the eggs 
on the sheets. These y)ests were being got over and it was anticipated that, 
by thoroughly overhauling the cages these and other hindrances would be 
obviated in the 1930 campaign. 

As future measures, are mentioned the securing of borer-froe planting 
material as a regular i)Iantation routine practice, and the li})eration of 10 to 
12 million jiarasites at least during six months of the year, with due regard to 
assistance that may be rendered by Loxiphaga diatraeae which has been 
introduced from Cuba. The cost of these control measures is carefully exa- 
mined, and it is calculated that for ensuring borer free ydanting material 
and for the breeding and lilieiation of Trichogramimt . including the salary of a 
competent assistant, the exyjendiiure would not in all exceed £400 a year, that 
is, 3d. y>or acre of cane in the island. 

Pbe-Harvisst Sampling of Cane. P. W. Broadbent. Iieports of the Associa- 
tion of Hawaiian Sugar Technologists, October, 1930. 

The object of this yiractice is the location of fields of ripe cane, and the 
effort will be justified if it results in roa]>ing the canes at their maximum 
sugar content. In order to obtain an idea as to how far tin? ])ractico extended 
in the Hawaiian Islands, a brief questionnaire was sent to 42 plantations, and 
replies were received from 27. Of these, 19 tf)ok samples, 6 regularly and 13 
only occasionall.y. Ten y^Iantations selected stalks, one sampled car loads, 
six both car loads and stalks, and two took stool samy)les. Seven claimed 
that the practice prevented tliem from harvesting over-ri])e canes, two were 
uncertain, and ten felt iluib they dorive<l no lHMi(‘fit m this respect. All 
made complete analysis ; Brix, polarization, jHirity, and (piality ratio. Loaf 
colour was regarded as significant by nine, not .^o liy three, while four con- 
sidered it unreliable. This woukl imdoubtcdly bo iniluenc(?d by the variety 
grown, and five of the first nine grow H 109. In the ])lanfations which had 
used ])re-harve8t sampling for several ^'■ears and expressed an opinion, advan- 
tage was claimed by about lialf. Rey^Iies were also rf‘C*eived from tlie Virgin 
Islands, ISaii Domingo, Porto Rico and Egyjit ; and all a])peared to bo fully 
satisfied with the benefit derived from sampling, one of the ie}>lies stating 
that samydes were taken “from eacJi and cv(‘ry car going to the ir'lls.” 

In conclusion, sim])le definitions arc given of the terms used to express 
the laboratoiy results : Bnx, yiolanzation, jiurity and quality ratio, with 
various implications as to conditions in tiedd and factory. Purity expresses 
the ratio between sugar and other solids in a solution, is in fact the per cent, 
of Brix which is yiolarization ; and is not therefore affected by addition of 
removal of water from the solution . Quality ratio oi‘ cane ratio is t lie exjiectcd 
number of tons of cane required to produce one ton of sugar, based on the 
analysis of the juice, with an assumed set of mill conditions, A high ]3rix 
and yjurity, resulting in a low quality ratio, would iiifhcate the most desirable 
condition of cane for bai’vesting, A low Brix with comparatively higli 
ymrity might be found in wet weather. Here the cjuality ratio might be due 
to excess of water in the cane, and the y^iinty woukl be the yjroper giudo to 
the most favourable cane to harvest. High Brix and low yiurity might indicate 
dried up cane, or canc that is “ going back.” From all this it is obvious that a 
knowledge of the general conditions in the field is needed for the ajjj^licatiou 
of the laboratory results to harvesting the cane. (;. a. B. 
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The Sugar Losses oS Beet Sugar Manufacture. 

H. OLAASSEN. 

{Continued from page 681.) 

Detebminable and IJndeteeminable Losses. 

As determined losses, one counts in practice only those the quantity of 
which can be determined. Determinable losses in this sense are only the 
losses in the by-products and Masto-waters of juice extraction and juice 
purification, as well as in the hot-well waters. Their weights can be ascer- 
tained directly or by calculation accurately enough, and one can also obtain 
good average samples of them for examination according to their percentage 
content. 

Losses which cannot be determined by the usual methods of sampling 
and examination fall into three classes : (1) Those which could bo determined 
with improved sampling or more accurate analytical methods. (IJ) Those, 
the quantity of which cannot be determined, but for which a cause can 
be assigned ; and those which so far cannot be determined, nor can be 
explained. 

(I) Losses which could be determined by Improved Methods. 

A — Sampling, 

(1) The sampling of fresh slices can give rise to marked errors when 
negligently carried out, or when samples which are too small are taken. It is 
immaterial whether the sarrqfie bo taken from the slicing machine or when 
filling the difiusion vessels, as the slices do not dry up in transit from the 
slicing machine to the diffusers, nor do th€^y take up w^ater. To the contrary 
when average s^amples arc taken, a slight drying up can occur cvoji when the 
container is kept well closed. It is difficult to avoid some drying up of the 
slices in the prc}mration of the sample for analysis. Stanek and VoNDRAit^ 
stated in an article on Sampling for Sugar Factory Analysts ” that during 
the subdivision of the slices, and during weighing, the quantity of water that 
evaporates is such as to make the sugar content of the slices at least 01 per 
cent, too liigh, tho imdetermiriabh-* losses, therefore, also being liigher by this 
amount. 

(2) In sampling tlie waste-waters and by-products of diffusion, and in 
preparing tliem for analysis, the evaporation of water plays no role, their 
sugar content being only small. Sampling, however, is not easy to carry 
out correctly, especially when the sugar content of the product is very varying. 
On principle, one should take tlje samples from the wastes as sent out of the 
factory ; thus in diffusion, not from the exhausted slices, but rather from the 
pressed pulp, the expressed water, and the diffusor run-off WBter. One can 
then accurately estimate tho amount of tho pressed pulp, or by-product 
containing the main amount of the sugar lost in the extraction, both when 
delivering fresh pulp and dried slices. It can therefore bo assumed that the 
losses in the by-prodiicts of diffusion can be sufficiently accurat^ely determined, 
provided there prevails the honest intention carefully to sample them. 

(3) Sampling of the press scums is more difficult. As appears from 
numerous statements on the sweetening-off of scums, there are few factories 
in which this is imiforraly done. Such tests, however, in which the presses 
are especially carefully sweetened-off should not be taken by way of example ; 
but one should give attention to such publications as reproduce actual working 
figures. There one meets with sugar content figures in the scums of single 

1 ZeiUch, Zu^trind. Czechoihv,, 1929-80, 62. 
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The Sugar Losses of Beet Sugar Manufacture. 


presses lying between 0*9 and 1*4 per cent.,^ or 0*5 to 4'6 j)er cent.* in the same 
factory. 

Proper samples are obtained only w'hen they are taken from heaps by 
means of a probe, though here again arises tho objection that the scums freshly 
discharged from the wagon drops down into the old layer, making any separa- 
tion between old and new material to be hardly possible. In taking samples 
from the cakes of the presses, it is practically impossible to obtain correct 
average samples, and comparative experiments as well as exx)erience teach 
that in most factories samples taken in the usual manner by the workmen 
at the presses show a sugar content much too low. It may rightly be assumed 
that in the usual sweetening-off motliod the true sugar content of tlie scums 
is almost always higher than is stated in the books on the basis of insufficient 
samples, and by 0*5 to 1*0 per cent. 


B — Determination of Sugar Content. 

It has often been thought that tlio sugar content of the by-products and 
waste products could be more correctly estimated by using tho inversion 
method. Ajiart, however, from the fact that this method must give quite 
unreliable figures, since the conditions are (|uito different from those for which 
tlie method was worked out, its application here is wrong ; the dextro-rotatory 
substances present, wJiioh are unjirecipitable by basic lead acetate, are also 
[iresent in tho beet, and must go into solution in tho hot aqueous digestion 
method used for tlio analysis. One would, therefore, have also to examine 
the digestion liquid according to tho inversion method, a useless comjilication ; 
while tho error due to the unreliability of the method would then only be 
increased yet further. 

(1) For the determination of the sugar content of tlie beets, and the by- 
jiroducts of juice extraction, one should therefore only uso tho usual method, 
taking care, however, that sufficient basic lead acetate be added, and that 
the mark content be coiTC‘.ctly calculated. 

(2) Regarding tho s\v(XJtonod-off carlionatation scums, recent ox])eriments 
have shown that in many factories the usual methoil witli tho addition of 
acetic acid or ammonium nitrate is inadequate. 1 first drew’ attent ion to this 
by xiointing out that the paste o]»tained by the masliing of tlic carbonatation 
scums of our faidory with hot water contains regularly and every year twice 
as much sugar (while allow'iug for the weights conceniod) as in tho direct 
examination of the scum cakes. Later, triis fact was confirmed by other 
investigators, especially bj^ SrKNGLEit and Rkendel,* and recently also 
by Russian investigators,* wlio found about 00 x:>er cent, more sugar when 
xnasliing the scums. 


{ 11 ) Losses, the Cause only of which can be Assigned. 

To these losses belong : (1) Sugar losses arising from tho effect of micro- 
organisins in the juice. (2) Polarization losses arising in juice clarification. 

(3) Sugar losses through tho influence of heat. (4) Sugar losses m the filter- 
cloths, w^ash -water, etc. 

(1) Only in exceptional cases can detectable amounts of sugar be de- 
composed by the activity of micro-organisms. Even in luifavourable cases, 
all such losses, often over-estimated, do not reach 0*01 j^er cent, of the beets. 
In working sound roots, one can without hesitation allow the juice in the 
battery to stand several hours, e.g., during the Sunday stoppage, without any 
harmful effect (acidification or inversion). 


1 CerUr. Zuekerind.f 1929, 600. 
S IJSJ., 1929, 88. 


2 DetU. Zuekerind., 1929, 1290. 
4 Deut. Zuekerind., 1929, 1214. 
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(2) In juice purification sugar losses cannot occur through the chemical 
action of the lime, only polarization losses can arise. Unpublished experi- 
ments carried out some years back by the author should be of interest, being 
hitherto the only factory results on this question. They extended over a whole 
week, in which 61,462 double centners (6 146’ 2 metric tons) of roots with 14*66 
per cent, polarization were worked. Dming this time, the raw diffusion juice, 
and the thin- juice was measured in accurately calibrated tanks ])rovided with 
an over-flow ; their weight was calculated, allowing for the temperature ; 
and the polarization was determined in average samples. 


Material, 

61,462 dc. beets with 14*60 per cent. pol. 
80,415 dc. raw' juice with 11*05 „ 

87,218 dc. thin -juice with 10*07 „ 

Hence loss in juice clarification . . . . 10,300 kg. 

„ scums, 4797 dc. with 0*7 

per cent, polarization 3,358 kg. 


Polarization Sugar. 
901,054 kg. 

888,590 kg. 

878,190 kg. 

. 0*17 per cent, of roots. 
. 0*05 


Loss in liming and carbonatation 6,942 kg. . . 0* 1 2 „ „ 

(3) Sugar is decomposed in hot alkaline solution in very small amount, 
though in determinable quantity only after a long time, and the more the 
higher the temperature. Sugar losses, therefore, in heating, evaporation and 
boiling are not to be avoided. On the basis of Herzfbld’s experiments, I 
have tried to calculate the extent of this loss on the large scale, but all these 
figures are to be regarded as hardly trustworthy. All calculations made 
heretofore show sugar losses only to the extent, of some hundredths of a 
per cent, on the roots. 

(4) Sugar losses in the wash-waters and in tlie w'ashing waters of the filter- 
cloth are so incor siderable that they need not bo considered in the calculation 
of the losses. 

Conclusions. 

(1) The total losses in the \isual niethod of w'orking in beet sugar manufac- 
ture amount to 1*2 to 1*5 per cent, of the roots when all deternu nations and 
calculations are carried out by methods recognized to be correct. 

(2) A correct determination of the losses demands before everytliing a 
correct determination of the weight of the roots entering the faettjiy. By 
faulty determinations of the weight, high or low apparent losses arise, namely 
(a) through the taring of the scale being never quite accurate, from ± 0*05 
to ± 0*10 per eenf.. of the roots : (b) through an allow'ance for the nett weight 
not being considered, thus giving lower losses between 0*3 to 0*9 i>er cent, of 
the roots. 

(3) Wlien returning the beet wastes (tails) into process behind the beet 
scales^ the amount of sugar thus introduced should be calculated. 

(4) Due to inadequate sampling, too low figures are mostly foimd for 
the determined losses. With proper sampling, they amount to 0*4 to 0*5 
per cent, of the roots. 

(6) Undetermined losses, or losses undotorininable according to the usual 
methods, reach to 0*75 to 0*90 per cent, of the roots and are composed of : 
(a) Apparent losses due to incorrect tares of the beet scale, estimated at 
0*05 to 0*10 per cent . ; (b) increase of the polarization of the beet slices through 
drying up during the preparation of the sample, estimated at 0*06 to 0*10 
per cent, (c) polarization losses arising from the action of the lime to the 
extent of about 0*1 per cent, of the roots ; (d) a too low result for the sugar 
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content of the scums according to the usual method, to the extent of about 
0*05 to 0*10 per cent.; (e) sugar losses in consequence of sugar decomposition 
and (/) mechanical sugar losses in the rinsing and washing waters, the extent 
of which under normal conditions is very small. 

(6) Hence the cause of the undeterminable losses amounting to 0*75 to 
0*90 per cent, of the roots is partly known, so that by estimation 0*30 to 0*40 
per cent, can be explained. But, so far, one caimot account for the 
balance remaining. 


Technical Notes from Usina Cucau, Pernambuco. 

By N. E. LAMONT, 


Pkintation refining , — A refinery built as an annexe to Usina Cucau, 
was successfully inaugurated on the 16th September. Its capacity is 50 tons 
pil4 per day (the same quality made by the sister refinery at Usina Ribeirao') 
or 90 tons of “fine granulated. “ It was ])lanned by the author, and tlie con- 
structors of the machinery w^ere George Fletclicr & Co., of Derby, with the 
exception of the “ Suchar “ rotary filter, and the centrifugals wdiich were 
furnished by Pott, (^assels & Williamson, IVIotherwelJ. This refinery is 
electrically driven throughout. At any future date the ])il6 produced, the 
quality of which gives great satisfaction to a very critical market, may be 
increased to 100 tons i»er day by the simple addition of another set of 
centrifugals. 

Sumnphos^" C/nr(<y/cu/m'n.— Recent notices on tlie a])] dication of 
phosphoric acid in the defecation of cane juicers ]K)int generally to an inqirove- 
ment in decantation, especially where there is a delicicney of this constituent 
in the cane soils. The writer has found by (‘xperierujc that not only is the 
decantatirm better in appearance, no matter what be the PgOs content of the 
oane juice, hut tlie revenue of sugar cane rises, besides vN'hicli the niasse- 
cuites are frt'er in working, and the exhausted molasses are lower in ])iirity. 
In light of recent experiences in our adjoining refinery, it is abundantly clear 
that w^asbed sugars manufactured by the aid of a phosphoric aciil clarifier 
are mucli superior in filtrability. They give much longer luiis on the filters, 
which are much more easily 'washed, wliile the running costs of cloths are 
greatly reduced. Perhaps the most reliable ])hos]dioric clariiier is the cele- 
brated “ Sumajihos “ which is apjilied at tlie rate of 200 grins. ])or ton cane at 
the liming and sidpliuring tanks, in the form of a slurry ol 10 ' B6. It has 
shown exeollent results at Usina Cucaii, and elscAvhere. 

WdshiikCf inassecuitea with exhausted molasses, — Experiments were 
recently carried out by tlie author with a view to finding out what value, 
if any, tluue was attaclied to the suggested apjdicatioii of warm dilute 
exhausted molasses as a purge for the second massccuites. At this Usina 
two jactos are made from a normal juice jnirity of about 78-3 ' as follows : 
(1) Straight syrup masseeuito, lw>iling on the “w^ashings” from a jirevious 
1st strike, and rendering a massocuite of about 74'^ ])urity and (2) 2iid or 
final massocuites, prepared from a footing of 1st grain, and boiled on the 
molasses of a previous 1st inassccuite, rendering a massecniite of about 56*^ 
purity. After 36-48 hours in the crystallizers those 2nd massocuites are cured, 
and the molasses which is around about 26* 5*^ purity goes to tlie distiller}^ 
while the sugar 'which is turned out without the addition of purging wa ter, 

1930 , 476 . 
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goes to be mingled with the 1st massecnito from which mixture one product 
only of 99*8® polarization is produced* so-called “plantation white.*’ 

In the experiments under consideration, a solution of 80® Bi. of final 
molasses was prepared and warmed to 60® C. by means of a small steam coil 
and 2 litres per machine were applied by a spray nozzle just as the mother- 
liquor had passed out of the basket. Following closely on the pathways 
made by the mother-liquor on its exit, this warm dilute molasses passed very 
easily, and so completed the purging. Results showed that the purity of 
the resultant molasses was on the average 1® lower than when curing without 
this aid ; the sugar was much easier to discharge ; the second sugars were 
much cleaner ; the final product was better in appearance and quicker in 
purging ; and the actual time gained in curing each charge of second masse- 
cuite was reduced 20 per cent. The fall of purity of final molasses may b© 
due to the warm molasses washing out the last remaining traces of mother- 
liquor, which ordinarily cling so tenaciously to the product. This practice of 
washing with warm diluted tnolasses is being continued. 

Influence, of pH on alcohol recovery. — There seems from the author’s 
observations little doubt that the closer the pH of the initial wash is to that 
of the final fermented wash, the greater is the return of alcohol per cent, 
wash. In these particular experiments the vats were not washed out as 
customarily, but fresh wash was immediately run on oop of the sour footings, 
and fermeiitation continued in the usual way, the following pH values being 
found : In the wash before entering the vat, and before fermentation com- 
menced, 4*4; on completing the filling of the vat, 4*0; after fermentation, 3*7 ; 
and 12 hours after fermentation was stopped, 3*6. Ordinarily, the revenue 
of alcohol over wash was 5*6 per cent, (alcohol of 42*5® Cartier) ; hut repeated 
experiments along the linos indicated above gave a revenue of 0*6 and over. 
This practice is therefore being continued as standard, once a week only the 
vats being thoroughly washed and disinfected. That the approximation 
of initial and final pH values is the explanation of the incroaso of 18 per cent, 
in the yield appears likely to the author, but anyway this is a point 'worthy 
of investigation by chemists interested in foimeiitation. 

Carbon accelerant in fermentation. — ^For tw^o seasons now the practice of 
adding exhausted vegetable carbon to the molasses wash for the puri)ose of 
accelerating the fermentation has been adopted at the distillery at Usina 
Cucau, with great success. Exha\isted carbon (“Suma-Carb,” “Carborafiin,** 
etc.) from the adjacent refinery is added to the vats at the rale of about 6 kg. 
of dry carbon per 22,000 litres of wash. No special yeast culture is em])loyod. 
Wash of 8®B4. is })r©i>arod from the exhausted molasses from the plantation 
white process, carrying a purity of about 26® and containing total sugars of 
about 52-55 per cent. It produces alcohol of 42*5® Cartier. Results obtained 
are as follows ; (1) Washes which formerly took 36-40 hours to complete 
fermentation are now “ripe” in 26 hours, fewer vats being required. (2) 
Revenue of alcohol over wash has risen from an average of 4 years, of 4*41 per 
cent, to one of 5*35 per cent., or an increase of 22 per cent. (3) The still 
receives fresher “ripe ” wash of a higher temperature as fermentation is rapid 
and stoi>s very abruptly ; and consequently stills are despatched at a greater 
rate than formerly, less fuel being required. It has been noted that the 
amount of carbon varies according to the season and cane or climatic 
conditions ; but further study is required to arrive at an inteUigent 
appreciation of this interesting phenomenon. 
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Factory Results in Java during the Last Seven Years. 

By B. J. PBINSBN OEBBLIOS. 

In the annual report on the Java sugar industry, published in the June 
issue of this Journal, the table of Factory Results hitherto regularly given 
was omitted for lack of authorization to reproduce. The Board of the Sugar 
Experiment Stations having now revised its ruling in the matter, we are 
enabled to give below the annual synopsis of these factory data, with com- 


parative figures for the six previous years. 

Java Factory Results during the 

Last Decade. 


'Canb— 

1923 1924 

192.5 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Sucrose 

1306.. 13 10.. 

.1.3-90. 

.12-40., 

.12-90. 

,13-50. 

. 13-89 

Fibre 

1314..12-90., 

12-80. 

.12-80., 

,12-70. 

.12-70. 

. 12-70 

Bagasse — 

Sucrose 

3‘76.. 3-60.. 

3-30. 

. 3-00.. 

. 2-90. 

. 2-90. 

. 3-00 

Moisture 

46-49. .46-30.. 

46-56. 

.48-70., 

.45-50. 

.45*20. 

.43-80 

Sucrose extracted by Mills 

92-20.. 92*80.. 

93-90. 

.94-35.. 94-73. 

.94-07.. 94-60 

Sucrose in Filter - Press 

Cakes 

3-20.. 4-10 . 

, .3-80. 

. 3-50 

3-40. 

. 3-70. 

. 3*40 

Sucrose in Juice per 100 

Cane 

12-04., 12-17.. 

. 13-08. 

.11*70., 

.12-22. 

.12-70. 

.13-14 

Purity of Raw J uice 

84-60.. 83*70., 

.84-00. 

.80-90., 

.83-30. 

.84-30. 

.84-10 

Purity of Final Molasses . . 

31-30. .30-50. 

.30-50. 

.30-00. 

.29-30. 

.30-10. 

.31-00 

Calculated Available S^oar 

11-61. .11-51., 

.12-45. 

.10-87. , 

.11*59. 

.12-45. 

.12-81 

Sugar extractei> per 100 

Cane 

11-43.. 11-44., 

.12-38. 

.10-85.. 

.11-62. 

.12-16., 

.12-42 

Sucrose turned out per 100 of 
C ane 

10-92.. 10-92., 

.11-82. 

.10-33., 

.10-45, 

.11-59. 

.11-84 

Sucrose in cane 

83-10.. 83*35. 

.85*03. 

.83-30. 

.85-50. 

.85-80. 

.85*30 

Sucrose in juice 

00*71.. 89-80. 

.90-40. 

.88-30. 

.90-60. .90-70.. 90-10 

Sucrose lost per 100 of : — 

Cano 

2-14., 2-18. 

. 2-08. 

. 2-07. 

. 1-77. 

. 1-91. 

. 2-05 

Sucrose in cane 

16-90.. 16-65. 

.14*97. 

.16-70. 

.14-50. 

.14-20. 

. 14-70 

Sucrose in juice 

9-29. .10-20. 

. 9-60. 

.11*60. 

. 9-50. 

. 9-30. 

. 9-90 

Lost in Bagasse per 100 or : — 

Cane 

1-02,. 0-93. 

. 0-85. 

. 0-71. 

. 0-68. 

. 0-73. 

. 0-75 

Sucrose in cane 

7-77.. 7-10. 

. 6-10. 

. 5-73. 

. 6-60. 

. 5-40. 

. 5-40 

Lost in Filter-Press C/\ke per 100 of : 

Cano 009.. 0*07. 

. 0-07. 

. 0-06. 

. 0-07. 

. 0-08. 

. 0-08 

Sucrose in cane 

0-69.. 0*50. 

. 0-50. 

. 0-48. 

. 0-56. 

. 0 57, 

. 0-57 

Sucrose in juice 

0*72.. 0-60. 

. 0-50. 

. 0-50. 

. 0-60. 

. 0-60. 

. 0-60 

Lost in Molasses per 1 00 of : — 

Cane 

0-80.. 0-90. 

. 0-92. 

. 104. 

. 0-79. 

. 0-84. 

. 0-93 

Sucrose in cane 

6-09.. 6-90. 

. 6-60. 

. 8-39. 

. 6-46. 

. 6-24. 

. 6-61 

Sucrose in juice 

6-65.. 7-50. 

. 7-10. 

. 8-90. 

. 6-90. 

. 6-60. 

. 7-10 

UUACCOtTNTABIVB LoSSKS PER 100 OP : — 

Cane 0-23.. 0-28. 

. 0-24. 

. 0-26. 

. 0-23. 

. 0-25. 

. 0-29 

Sucrose in cane 

2-35.. 2-15. 

. 1-77. 

. 2-10. 

. 1-87. 

. 1-89. 

. 2-09 

Sucrose in juice 

1-92.. 2-10. 

. 2-00. 

. 2-20. 

. 2-00. 

. 2-00. 

. 2-20 


— - 

: 






The Outlook for Philippine Sugars. — There are now 41 sugar centrals at 
work in the Philippines, besides two not o|X5rating, with a daily canc capacity of 
60,810 tons. According to a Bepartraoiit of Overseas Trade Report, much uneasiness 
exists in Manila over the frequent efforts made in Wasliington to mcjTease the duty 
on Philippine sugar entering the United States so as to protect American beet sugar 
producers. If brought to the level of the duty on Cuban and other sugars it is 
believed that Philipi^ine sugar could not eoraiiete in view of the relatively high costs 
of production. There have even been suggestions of voluntaiy cessation of expan- 
sion in production so as not to aggravate the position in the United States, but 
nothing has been decided. 
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The Value of Superheated Steam^ 

Modern Methods for the Sugar IndustrieJ^ 

In the operation of almost any industrial establishment and, particularly, 
sugar refineries where a large amount of steam is required for heating and 
boiling, it is essential for the most efficient results to use superheated steam. 
The advantages are of two kinds, the first relating to medium or high super- 
heating to increase the efficiency of steam engines or turbines, often corres- 
ponding to 10 per cent, saving in the coal bill, as compared with saturated 
steam, and, secondly, moderate superheating for avoiding condensation 
in long pipe lines, which causes much more loss than is generally imagined. 

Undoubtedly one of the most striking advances in the practice of steam 
generation during the past year or two is the increased siiperheated steam 
temperatures now being used, which range from 750° to 900 °F., whereas only 
a year or two ago 7 25- 7 50 °F. was regarded as the safe limit with ordinary low 
carbon steel. This applies not only to the latest super-power stations, but 
also to tlio industrial plants, in which field the latest methods are now being 
more widely employed, such as high pressure water -tube bt)ilers, improved 
mechanically stoking jnilverized fuel firing, air heating, pass-out steam tui’- 
bines or engines for low pressure process steam, and superheating at 750°F. 
or over. Some recent exam])les of outstanding interest in the latter connex- 
ion in groat Britain are the boiler plants of Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates 
Ltd., BiUingham-on-Tees, the Bolsover Colliery Co., Ltd., the Agwi 
Petroleum Corporation, Southampton, and Taylor Bros. Ltd., Trafford Park, 
Manchester, and in Australia the new boiler plant of Australian Iron and 
Steel Ltd., Port Kembla, New South Wales, for all of which the Superheater 
Co. Ltd. of London have supplied the superheaters, as well as to many others 
in different parts of the world. 

The “ M.L.S.” design of superheater is equally applicable to “Lancashire” 
and other industrial boilers, as well as marine and locomotive boilers and 
general chemical plant, such as low tenxporature carlxouizatiou of coal and oil 
cracking. The chief feature is that the multiple-pass loop superheater ele- 
ments are made of a number of tube lengths connected together by a special 
machine forging i)rocess, no screwed or weldod joints being used. The 
saturated steam enters a header consisting of a large diameter steel pipe, and 
passes through any desired number of long looj) elements, fixeil parallel to 
one another to the superheated steam lioaders. This single-j)ass arrangonxont 
has the advantage that it ensures uniform steam distribution and thus avoids 
the risk of local overheating, while by the use of a clamjxod metal “ ball ” 
type of joint between the elements and the headers, expanded joints are 
avoided and hand-hole fittings eliminated. For “ Lancashire ” boilers, 
and in nearly all cases for water -tube boilers, when the design of the latter 
allows, the 1 leaders are outside the setting, thus allowing of direct access for 
inspection and adjustment, while such modern methods of design and con- 
struction ensure that superheaters give maximum efficit>n(*y and a high degree 
of reliability in service. 

Bagasse Utilization. — Demonstrations aro being made in London of the Free- 
man process for the utilization of bagasse and similar vegetable matter by its dry 
distillation in a special apparatus for the recovery of methyl alcohol, acetic acid, 
acetone, furfural, and other jjroducts. A special retort, the design of wliich is 
included in the Freeman jxa tents, is provided with means for consuming the gas 
produced in the distillation. It is suggested by Mr. Freeman and Ids colleagues 
that the residual carbon from the retorts should be consumed in the sugar factory 
boiler-house or in plantation locomotives. 
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APPARATUS and REAGENTS 

FOR THE 

Chemical Control of the Sugar Factory. 

SACCHARDMETERS 

(Polariseopes). 

REFRACTOMETERS. 

SMAU CANE MILLS. 

DISINTEGRATORS 
AND CHOPPERS. 
DOUBLE COOKERS. 
PRESSES. 
CENTRIFUGALS. 
COLORIMETERS. 
DRYING OVENS. 
BALANCES, etc., etc. 

THSKMOUETEBS AND THALPOTASSIUETEBS (Eor VACUUM PANS and 
ALCOHOL PLANTS). BECORDINO DENSIMETERS FOR EVAPORATORS. 
OAUGES. BECORDINO INSTRUMENTS FOB FUEL ECONOMY CONTROL. 

HYDROMETERS. DEERR'S '• BRIXOMETER.’' THERMOMETERS. FLASKS. 
BURETTES. PIPETTES. CHEAP FILTER PAPER FOR POLARIZATIONS. 

REAGENTS. HORNE’S DRY BASIC LEAD ACETATE. STANDARD SOLUTIONS. 
HYDROQEN-ION CONCENTRATION SETS. PURE YEAST CULTURES. TEST 
PAPERS. “LUMINA ’ SPECTACLES. SUGAR SAMPLERS OR TRIERS. FIRST-AID 
CABINETS. SPECIAL APPARATUS CONSTRUCTED TO DESIGNER’S PLANS. 

A speciality is made of the repair and exact adjustment of Saccharimeters 
(Polariseopes) of all makes. 

LOWEST PRICES. 

The Sugar Manufacturers* Supply Co., Ltd., 

Telephone: ROYAL, 1676, Cable Address: **SUMASUCO. LONDON,'* 

2, St. Dunstan^s Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 

CCit^risiLnci)* 



THE HELLIGE COMPARATOR. 

Strongly for pH I)ot-ennination 

in tlio sugar factor5r\ 

provides Permanent Colour Standards. 
No buffer mlutions required. 

SIMPLE, KAPID, ECONOMICAL AND 
ACCURATE TO OT pH. 



AOVBBjDISBiartRS. 





are indispensable in connection 
with Modern Milling. 


Sets of these Knives have been installed in the following Countries 


NATAL 

ANGOLA 

PORTUGUESE E. AFRICA 

KENYA 

INDIA 

TRINIDAD 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


ANTIGUA 
ST. KITTS 
JAMAICA 
ST. LUCIA 
PORTO RICO 
CUBA 

ARGENTINE 


PARAGUAY 

PERU 

BRAZIL 

MEXICO 

LOUISIANA 

SPAIN 


Revolving Cane Knives pamphlet 8, 124 may be obtained from any 
of owr Agents. {Spanish issue 8, 124 a .) 



ENGINEERS SCOTLAND ST. GLASGOW 
London ORtce - Miwlees Hoosc» 7» Gfosvenor Cdns.^ &T.L 
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Correspondence 


IIATTRITIUS AKD STTOAR MAOHINRRT. 

To THE Editor of “Thu International Sugar Journal.” 

Sir, — At page 397 of your August issue, I read the following editorial 
in your Notes and Comments ^ under the heading Empire Free Trade and 
Sugar : — 

“ If we are to take on preferential terms the sugar of the Empire overseas, there 
must be corresponding willingness for the sugar producer to continue buying his 
sugar machinery and factory equipment and supplies from the country that consumes 
the sugar. We mention this point bwause we notice a tendency (doubtless a legacy 
of the war days, when communications were slow and orders difficult to complete) 
for the Dominions and even the colonies to draw more on local sources for their 
equipment needs and less on the engineering shops of the old country. Even 
Mauritius^ as is shown in Sir Francis Watts’ recent report, is developm f engineering 
shops, (capable of making much of the machinery required for the factories. Such 
large items as vacuum pans, triples, crystallizers, juice heaters, elevators, pumps, 
etc., are being supplied to Mauritius sugar factories from local engineering shops. 
And this practice tinless challenged will tend to increase, to the detriment of the 
old-established engineering firms in England and Scotland. These last should 
assuredly not be overlooked if and when the time comes to place the Empire sugar 
industry on a firm basis ; if the United Kingdom assures the market for tlie sugar, 
it should be gimranteed the main sfuire of making the plant and equipment to produce 
that sugary 

The italics are mine. Allow me. Sir, to deprecate the suggestion with 
which the above-reproduced passage is unquestionably pregnant, that 
Mauritius is not playing the game in this matter. 

In the first place, it will appear to all fair-minded people to be a highly 
questionable proposition of inter-imperial ethics, that this, or any other 
Colony, should be precluded from developing a local industry, sim}>ly and 
solely because such industry happens to exist in the Home Country. On 
this assumption. Maiuritius and the West Indies, tor instance, might find 
fault with the Home Country for keeping up, and in every way fostering, its 
beot sugar industry — ^which would not only bo iiii])ertinent, but altogether 
absurd. So long as we do not purchase from alien coimtries those things 
which we can procure from the U.K or the Empire, it will, 1 think, be agreed 
that the integrity of our trade loyalty is safeguarded. 

So much for the question of principle. Now, coming down to matters 
of fact, it is not quite accurate to say that we “ are developing engineering 
shops, capable of making much of the machinery required for tlie factories.” 
Our local engineering shops are old-established concerns, wlioso scope lias 
not been enlarged of recent years, as your article would suggest, aud as the 
late Sir Francis Watts did not state, or oven hint, in the Report to which 
you allude. Sir Francis Watts, whose authentic patriotism ru> one would 
presume to question, any more than his professional eminence or his acuity 
of judgment, refers to tlie efficiency of our local workshops, in words of un- 
qualified approval, as enabling us to “ maintain the sugar niacliincry of the 
Colony in good running order,” not as constituting a menace to Home 
suppliers of major machinery. 

Stu’ely, no “ guarantee ” is needed that the “ main sliare " of our orders 
for such major appliances will continue to be plained in the U.K. Such has 
always been the practice, and there exists no contrary tendency requiring to be 
“ challenged.” It is quite true that, during the past few years, orders fur 
manufacturing plant have decreased heavily ; but the decrease has been tlue 
to the disastrous decline in sugar values and the consequent progressive deple- 
tion of our sterling balances at Home. How could |>eople be expected to order 
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costly machinery, when they have no money available wherewith to pay for 
the same ? 

The subjoined table will be found instructive, as illustrating the essential 
correlation between yearly proceeds of our sugar production and value of 
machineiy imported in subsequent years, for agricultural purposes and sugar 
fabrication. In the calendar year 1921, following upon the halcyon period 
1920.21, the value of such imports exceeded £446,000. Succeeding years show 


follows (round figures in £1000) : — 
F.O.B. Value 

Crop Year. of Crop. 

Calendar 

Year. 

Value of Machinery 
Imported. 

1921-22 .. 

£3,692,000 

1922 

. . £240,000 

1922-23 . . 

£4,460,000 

1923 

. . £119,000 

1923-24 . . 

£6,276,000 

1924 

. . £233,000 

1924 26 . , 

£4,176,000 

1925 

. . £144,000 

1925-26 . . 

£3,236,000 

1926 

. . £112,000 

1926-27 .. 

£3,169,000 

1927 

. . £113,000 

1927-28 .. 

£3,486,000 

1928 

£84,000 

1928-29 . . 

£3,223,000 

1929 

£64,000 


Bettor prices for sugar, especially if coupled with assistance to Mauritius 
factory owners out of the Colonial Development Fund for renewals and 
improvements of machinery, would at once determine a marked recrudescence 
of orders for factory plant from the U.K. It stands to reason that more ade- 
quate Preference would also be attended with instant reaction in the same 
direction. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. H. Galea, 

Secretary, Mauritius Chamber of Agriculture. 

We gladly publish this letter from Mr. Galea. As regards the question of 
fact, we regret if we read more into the details of Sir F. Watts’ Report than was 
intended. But as he did not give any chronological data with regard to all the 
machinery enumerated as having been turned out in Mauritius, it was not unnatural 
if we concluded that it had been produced of late years rather than during, say, the 
last 50. 

On the question of principle, the suggestion we made was on a par with that 
which was later put to the Imperial Conference in London by several Dominions 
delegates, that the U.K. sliould take the excess food production of the Dominions 
and that the latter by way of reciprocity would consider taking U.K. manufactured 
goods. Incidentally, the analogy of the Home beet industry seems to miss our point, 
since the latter industry does not export its sugar overseas, nor does it so cover home 
requirements as to shut out Mauritius sugars. — ^E d. 1,S,J. 


New Cane Cttltivatob. — The Brown-Gomez unit consists of two 16 H.P* 
engines with pulling and hoisting devices, and a cultivator of a very simple type 
consisting only of a steel frame shaped like an inverted U, mounted on two wheels, 
with a small balancing frame where the ploughs are attached. The main frame when, 
in operation passes between two rows of cane, and the ploughs do the cultivating. 
The engines are placed at each end of the held, and the operation consists of pulling 
the cultivator by one of the engines while a dead cable from the other engine is being 
laid in the next row. At the end of the trip, the cultivator is lifted by means of tho 
lifting device and let down in the next row. Then, the engine on the other side of 
the field pulls the cultivator back and operation is repeated vuitil the field is finished. 
A hectare (2*47 acres) field of cane can be easily cultivated in three hours, and the 
gasoline consumption is about three U.S. gallons per hectare. The number of men 
required to handle the work is 4, that is, 1 on eacm engine, 1 on the plough and 1 
as a general helper. Three to four hectares can be easily cultivated in a day. The 
amount of work done by tliis machine in a day would require from 30-40 carabaos 
and about 20-26 men to do the work. 


1 Sugar Utm, 193i), 11, No. 6, 312-314. 
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Publications Received 


BctrtebdcontrOne der Zuckerfabrikatlon. II Tell : Chemische Technischo Reoh- 
nungen. Third enlarged and improved Edition. Dr. Oskar Wohryzek. 
(Schallehn & Wollbrixck, Madgebiirg). 1930. 

A previous edition of this “Hilfsmitter* was noticed at the time of its publi- 
cation.^ It consists of worked out calculations for use by beet factory and refinery 
' chemists for control purposes, these being divided up into nine parts covering the 
several stages of manufacture and refining. One is shown how to obtain data on 
• quantities as : raw juice in process, draw-off, losses, wet and dry slices ; lime COg 
sulphur, and soda ; first and after-products, mixed massecuites, green syrup and 
molasses to be expected under varying conditions. There is a good section on yield 
calculations on different bases, and several methods are shown for making out the 
inventory of the factor 5 ^ Certain errors and obscure statements printed in the 
previous edition have been corrected and made clear, and now there is little to say on 
the point of accuracy, excepting that it is noticeable in dealing with the calculation 
of the quantity of dry slices from wet slices that the author does not take into con- 
sideration the dry substance in the water expressed. Though some of the calcula- 
tions are elementary in character, most are well selected, and will, we believe, be 
found distinctly useful. 


The Chemical Investigation of Plants. By Dr. L. Rosenthaler ; translated by 
Dr, Sudhomoy Ghosh. (0. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London). 1930. Pric^ : 
12s. fid. 

This is a translation of a German book which has had a good reception among 
research workers in the domain of plant chemistry, having already gone through 
several editions. In it the reader is provided with the fundamental principles in- 
volved in tlie systematic cliemical investigation of a plant, and with the general 
methods followed for the isolation and purification of the various classes of chemical 
corrqjounds mot with in the vegetable kingdom. One hero finds special methods for 
the detection and determination in jdants of sugars, vegetable acids, proteins, colour- 
ing substances, waxes, etc. It is a book which should prove a useful guide to a diffi- 
cult subject, not only for the agricultiual chemist, but also for research workers, 
engaged in the study of plant products from different points of view. 


The Spirit of Chemistry. Alex. Findlay, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. ; Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Aberdeen. With Portraits and Illustrations. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London). 1930. Price : lOs. fid. 

Prof. Fii*j1)LAV’s ]irevious volume “ Chemistry in the Service of Man met 
witli a warm reception as an introduction to chemical science for tiie general reader ; 
and encouraged bj' the way in which it was received ho has now issued this book, in 
whii'h a similar method of treatment of the subject is involved. It is published 
more particularly for those students who in the Universities of Great Britain and hi 
the Colleges of the United States pursue in increasingly large numbers a coiu'so in 
chemistry as an element of general culture rather than as a part of their professional 
or technical training. Prof. Findlay certainly uses an attractive method of present- 
ing his material. His is no dry textbook, but a series of essays in 29 well illustrated 
chapters (many of them complete in themselves), which impart much knowledge in 
an interesting manner. We strongly rocommerid the book to the general reader. 

Memorandum on Dust Explosions. Factory Department ; Home Office ; Form 829. 
(H.M. Stationery Office), 1930. Price ; fid. 

Sugar refiners and millers will find this short publication of the Home Office 
worth a careful reading. It deals with the nature of dust explosions, and with the 
causes of ignition of dust clouds, including the interesting theory of hydrostatic 
oharges, which was exposed in these columns a few years ago.* It outlines special 

precautions to be observed where there is risk of dust explosion. 

1 1920, 683. 2 1922. 87S ; 1923, 868, 41^^ 
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Brevities. 


South Ai’Ieiioan Pkohimtion. \(*« onlmij: <o t)io standard Bank of South 
Africa, the total raw sugar prodne tum ter 

380,000 short tons. The amount of the exports at imd October was about oJirVOO 
short tom, principally to the United Kingdom ; this represents approximately half 
the export quota for the 1930-31 season. 


Th» D,0.T, and Jamaica, — The Department of Overseas Trade announces 
that a Branch Office of H.M. Trade Commissioner’s Office in the British West Indies 
will be opened in Jamaica early in the new year, under the charge of Mr* Massie- 
Blomfield, who since 1923 has served as Intelligence Officer in the Department of 
Overseas Trade, and prior to that was in the Egyptian Civil Service, 


SuoAE Beet in the U.K. — The United Kingdom Minister of Agriculture, 
Dr. Addison, lately received a deputation from the Beet Sugar Factories Committee 
of Great Britain to discuss the present position of the sugar beet industry in this 
country. The interview was private. Amongst those forming the deputation were : 
Sir James Martin, Mr. J. B. Talbot-Croabie, Mr. J. N. Mowbray, Mr. J. P. van Roasum, 
and Mr, Alfred Wood. 


Java’s Attitude to the Sugae Crisis. — correspondent of Willett & Gray 
wrote that early next year the question of the 1932 plantings in Java must be 
settled. Indications are that a reduction in the area may be decided on, and the 
more expensively rented plots be left out of the cane acreage. Java is not going 
to produce sugar below cost if she can help it, and the mill managers have received 
instructions to cut down expenses, so as to reduce the cost of production still furtlier. 


Jamaica Refinery. — ^It is reported that The United Fruit Co., New York, 
has secured a concession from the Govornment/al Sugar Board at Kingston. Jamaica, 
for the construction and operation of a bonechar refining plant. Work on the project 
is expected to begin shortly. The plant will be equipped ^r an initial (japaoity of 
about 76 tons of finished material per day and will cost over $500,000, including 
machinery. The company’s engineering department will be in charge of the project. 


Imperial Preference on Sugar Assured for Three Years. — ^The United 
Kingdom Government declared at the Imperial Conference that “existing preferential 
margins would not be reduced for three years subject to the rights of Parliament 
to fix the Budget.” This is taken to imply that, subject to the right of Parliament to 
vary the sugar duties, the present Government did not propose to alter the existing 
fiugar preferences for at least throe years, and to that extent the Empire sugar 
producers seem assured of continuity of policy. 


Scale Prevention. — ^An electrical process for the prevention of scale formation 
in boilers is now under trial in different parts of the United Kingdom, having aroused 
some interest in view of its possibilities. It consists in passing a current, which, 
depending on conditions, varies between 1*3 and 4 amps, whilst the pressure is of the 
order of millivolts. The idea is to bring the metal to the same polarity as the water 
and its impurities, thus causing repulsion between the two. It is claimed that in this 
process scale formation should be entirely eliminated, the inorganic matter thrown 
out of solution being deposited in the form of a sludge. Further, that the process is a 
very economical one, the apparatus costing relatively little to install, and practically 
nothing in the way of supervision and replacement for its working. It is proposed 
later to investigate its possibilities in regard to evaporators, pans, heaters, etc, 

Howard Cane Harvester. — ^A report states that this machine has undergone 
successful trials near Bundaberg under difficult conditions, and a company has been 
formed to exploit the invention in Australia and elsewhere. Working in a 20 tons 
per acre crop, the machine travels about 64 chains per hour,wliich with cone planted 
in rows 4 ft. 8 in. apart, is equal to an output of 9 tons per hour. Its total running 
costs (1 gall, of petrol per hour, one man, lubrication, etc.) amount to Os., or, on an 
output of 9 tons per hour, Is, per ton.i It is very simple in design and can be 
manufactured and marketed at a price well within the reach of practically every 
cane grower, and still provide a satisfactory margin of profit to th e Company. 

1 Data from the Prospectus of Howard Cane Harresters, Ltd. " 
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Brevities^ 


Rlkjlsson Cby stallizeb. — ^By means of this water-cooling type of crystallizer, 
the massecuite can be cooled down in 8 hours for 1st and 12-14 hours for low-grade 
massecuitee. This apparatus has shown an appreciable gain in recovery from 
masseciiito, in Home cases up to 10 per cent. When this is taken into consideration, 
it means a saving in steam through cutting down the quantity of low-grade liquors 
being handled. 


Lkctobes on Sugab. — Attention is called to the courses of lectures on the 
Sugar Trade about to be held at the City of London College, commencing on January 
Oth. There are 15 lectures on the Scientific Study of Sugar by S. J. Duly, M.A, ; 
7 on the Marketing of Sugar by W. O’Toole, F.C.I.S., Secretary to the Sugar Associ- 
ation of London, and the United Terminal Sugar Market Association ; and 8 on the 
Economic Geography and Statistics of Sugar by Dr. C. J. Robertson, M.A., B.Sc. 


Webkspoob Mabine Oil Engines. A new motor liner, the Columbia, which 
the Royal Netherlands Stoarnship Co. have put into service between Amsterdam 
and the West Indies, has attracted some attention in the general press on account 
of her modern design and equipment. Of some 0000 tons gross weight, she is fitted 
with two sets of Workspoor 8-cylinder oil engines, developing 8000 h.p. and driving 
the ship at a service speed of 15 knots. The passenger aecoimnodation contains 
many luxurj^ features usually only found iii vessels of much bigger tonnage. 


SuCHAii Refining J — A Suchar refinery is remarkable for its compactness and the 
relatively small size of buildings required. Hence tlie first cost of such a refinery is 
decidedly low, in relation to its productive capacity. Owing to its compactness the 
amount of labour required for operating the refinery is surprismgly small. Super- 
vision can be taken care of by the managing staff of the raw mill, without materially 
adding thereto. Tlie various refinery operations requu’O very little time, with the 
result tliat only a short period is needed to convert raws into highest quality refined 
sugar. These factors, combined with low fuel and water consumption, high recover- 
ies, savings due to elimination of the need for raw sugar bags and other attendant 
economies, make refining at tlie central by the Suchar process a very profitable 
undertaking. 


Plantation Refining. Sugar refineries attached to raw sugar factories 
represent a very low capital in\'ostment as compared with independent refining 
plants. Economy of operation favours the arrangorntTit. A reliable supply of 
refined sugar lias a tendency to increase local consuiriiition gc'neraily, and particularly 
for industrial purposes. Anticipating this movement, H.l.W. engineers have de- 
signed a refinery most easily and e^conomically attaclied to any existing factory. 
Among those already in successful operation is that of the Victorias Milling Company, 
attached in 1928 to the factory built and installed by the H.l.W. Co. iii 1921. The 
only equipment required in addition to that already in use was the wliite sugar 
boiling pan, centrifugals, and the bonechar plant. Additional buildings are negli- 
gible. Savings in fuel, superintendence, labour, laboratoiy, and so on, are obvious. 


Tbaining Chemists. — Dealing with the training of sugar chemists, ]\tr. S. B. 
Watkins, Department of C^hemistry, Queensland Teclinical College, remarked in 
the course of a paper : “ Education is a prime and essential factor in giving the 
student the broad outlook so necessary in the sugar industry. There is little ditliculty 
in training a person to carry out an analysis of sugar, yet sucli a person is far behind 
one who has had the basic principles of such mothocls outlined to him. Tlio former 
will stand still or progress at a slow" rate, wliereas the other, possessing a broadened 
outlook and erihancod intelligence, will make rapid progress in his work. The aim of 
sugar education should not be merely to train a person along a definite line to perform 
a definite operation associated with sugar work, but rather to inculcate into the per- 
son undergoing the training the broad basic principles upon a sound foundation, and 
to develop the capacity for thought as well as action. 

1 From a receat advertlseinent. 

2 Eroia a recent advertlaement of the Honolulu Iron Works Co. 
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Review of Current Technical Literature.' 

Imtbovbmbnts in Milling Equipment. Rene WcU* Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Conference of the Association of Sugar Technologists of Cvha. 

During the past few years the capacity of mills in Cuba has increased consider- 
ably, so that the rate of 200,000 arrobas (2260 long tons) in 24 hours formerly con- 
sidered a maximum for a largo tandem has to-day increased to 600,000 arrobas 
(6660 long tons) with an appreciable increase in the extraction. These results have 
been due to improvements in constructional details of the milling equipment. 
Amongst modifications in mills one may cite the increase in rotating speeds, increases 
in the size of roll groovings, adoption of McNeil type of tootli profiles, generalization 
of Messchoert deep juice-groovos, application of compression rolls to equalize the 
blanket tliickiiess, increase of pressures on roll shafts and notable improvements in 
imbibition. These improvements have come hand in hand with mechanical and 
lubricating refinements, without which continuous and uniform crop operation would 
not be possible, if one considers the enormous pressures and accelerated speeds now 
prevalent. Shut-downs from choked mills, hoi journals and other accidents and 
incidents springing from insufficiently perfecited mechanical design would doubtless 
limit the working capacity of Cuban milling equipment. Modern devices of present- 
day milling equipment are now summarily described: Steel Housings . — The con- 
struction of steel housings, doing away with the need of large transverse bolts, allows 
a closer approximation of lower rolls, thus reducing the width of the turn-plate to a 
minimum. A rocking turn-plate is the most resistant, but, at the same time it must 
be sufficiently largo to encompass the radius of oscillation so that after the abrasion 
of the wearing sides has set in the inclination of the turn -plate be slight and normal 
operating conditions of the null sufier no variation. To attain those desiderata it is 
indispensable to build cast steel housings in a single block, reaching to the foundation, 
thus allowing the greatest possible radius of gwation to the turnboam. 

Hydraulic Pressure . — ^MiU and crusher hydraulic caps are designed for the 
double purpose of reducing leather wear to a minimum and, simultaneously, allow 
the quick and easy replacement of leathers. Hydraulic pressure rams inovo 
within well-fitting bronze lined cylinders of considerable length, thus lessening the 
tendency to wedge tight under the strain of the oblique movement of the rolls and the 
irregularity of the reactions of tho rolls amongst 1 heniselves, while reducing wear to a 
minimum. This action is completed through methodical lubrication fed under tho 
leathers and conveyed by grooves toward parts whore friction is greatest. It is 
evident that the lubricating action of the hydraulic pressure oil cannot be relied upon 
at all, since this oil is completely absorbed by tlie leather ; betwixt leatht'rs and 
cylinders no lubrication exists, thus provoking rapid deterioration of tho leathers. 
On tho other hand tho leathers employed are of the* best quality, appropriate for 
the task required of them. Leathers in mills of modern construction have a much 
greater useful life than formerly and there are instances wdiore leathers have worked 
during four consecutive crops without roplacomont. Hydraulic caps, in turn, are 
built to allow easy replacement of leathers, with minimum lost time. To do so it is 
necessary merely to unscrew a light-weight plug, cliange leathers and screw the plug 
in again, an operation requiring a few minutes. The tliroad is of a special cut which 
prevents adherence under tho action of the heavy ])ressures involved, so that the 
loosening operation is effected without the need of special wrenches, Therefore, 
there are no heavy pieces to dismoimt nor bolts to take out, thus economizing 
time and work to effect changes when necessary. 

Hot pressmg of shells . — ^Hot pressing of shells on shafts, along the entire length 
of the roll, is an extraordinary advantage. This system precludes the use of pins, 
wedges, bands and flanges, etc., necessary with other processes to avoid slippage or 
striating of shells on shaft. Failure of such has depended solely on a deficient 
technique of the system in question, since the record available covers iiundreds of 
rolls built according to this technique of hot fitting, without a single protest by mill 
operators and without one case of slippage or broken shells. Shop work must be 
executed with extreme care and this can be obtained only with special high pressure 
devices, appropriate tools and able a nd expert personnel trained to this type of work. 

I This Review is copyright, and no part of It may be reproduced without permission.— 
Editors I.S.J. 
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Any difference of u few hundredths of a milhmetor may completely alter the elements 
of resistance of the parts, or the solidity of the fit. Material must be first class. 
Shafts should bo of semi-hard Siemens-Mai*tin steel, and the shells of special cast-iron, 
the metal being, above all, very homogenous and of imiform grain. With the hot 
fit system nothing acts to modify the efficiency of the adjustment previously fixed. 
The surfaces of contact, neither previously lubricated, nor subsequently glazed, as a 
result of the operation, have a very high coefficient of adhennice. Also, the slight 
roughness of the resulting from the machirung operations interlock, still increasing 
l^ie adliorenco to a much higher extent, so high in fact that it is practically impossible 
using a jiress to extract from its shaft a mill shell correctly mounted by the hot fit 
method. It is necessarv in fact to break the shell. 

Stkam RKQtriEEMENTs OF VACUUM Paks. A. L. Wcbrc. Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Conference of the Assoctation of iSngar Technologists of Cuba, 

In this article the problem is considered how the steam consumption by the 
pans can best be equalized for the various strikes. A case is taken for consideration 
of a 400,000 arroba (4520 long ton) house, having a commi^rcial yield of 12*82 with 
meladura or evaj)orator synij) at 80^ purity, working on the three boiling system in 
which the C-sugar is used for seed in the A and Ji strikes. y>an conditions being : — 


strike Molasses Sugar 

Strike. Brix. i'urity. Purity. I’olarization. 

A 93*0 . . 80*0 . . 62*0 . . 90*0 

B 94*0 . . 70*0 . . 48*0 . . 96-0 

C 95*0 .. 58 0 ., 30*0 .. 87*0 


Steam consumption of the A pans is 42,200 ; of tlio B, 15,700 ; and of the C, 
13,700 ; a total of 71,000 lbs. per hour. It is assumed that there are five 12 ft. pans, 
all of the calandria typo, the capacities being 1264 cub. ft. for the grain strike, 
1235 for the A, 1210 for the B, and 1204 for the Ck Performance curves are plotted 
for the 12 ft. pans in question, these showing the varying rates of evaporation as well 
as the steam consumption for each strike. Having this information, a time-table is 
drawn up having as its object the minimum amount of steam variation throughout. 
These pan cur\’'OS show in the first place the great difference in the steam consum 2 )tioii 
between the beginning and the end of the strike ; and in the second place that the 
ditferent strikes liavo very different steam consumpt ions, depending appartmtly on 
the purities and viscosities of the mas.secuites being elaborated. Thus for grain 
strikes, the peak of steam consumption is 43,500 lbs. per hour ; and the \’alle 5 % 
9500; for A strikes, peak 35,000, valley 16,000; for B strikes, peak 23,000, valley 
9000 ; and for C strikes, jioak 18,000 ; and valley only 800. In each case, the peaks 
are attained in every case shortly after the b(‘ginning,aiid the valleys at the very end. 

This schedule-timing for the starting up and finishing of the pans was planned 
by the author as carefully as could be, yet immense variations from the* average of 
71,600 lbs. per hour were experienced, the maximum being 93,000 and the minimum 
32,000, that is a variation corresponding roughly to about 2000 B.H.P. If the worst 
possible conditions were to obtain when the five pans reached theh peak at the same 
time, this would mean 154,500 lbs. per hour, corresponding to about 5000 B.H.P. 
In making up tho schedule, one must first consider the heavy load made up of grain 
strike and A strikes, 1 of tho former, and 17 of the latter. No. 1 and No. 2 pans 
make A strikes only, and each pan is scheduled to make 0 strikes per 24 hours, or 1 
every 2 hours and 40 mins. Wlxen grain is being made in No. 4 or No. 5 pan, one of 
the A pans is down for one cycle for tho available rmleulura is needed to make grain, 
so that there is no work for this A pan at this time. This also enables one to take 
care of tho heavy graining load with the steam normally available for the A strike. 
Thus every hour and 20 mins, there is started either an A strike or a grain strike. 
The B strikes, of which there are about six, should have steam turned on at the precise 
moment when steam is shut off one of the A pans. This compensates a peak with a 
valley, and thus smoothes out the curve. In the same way the C strikes, of which 
there are four, should also start at the precise moment when steam is shut off an 
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A pan. It is unnecessary to emphasize that B and 0 pans must not start simul- 
taneously* in fact no two pans must ever start at the same time. This schedule 
assumes syrup taken from the evaporators at 64°Brix. One must remember l^at it 
takes four times as much steam to evaporate meladuTa in the pans as it does in the 
quads. If this density drops to 60°, the diJfferences in the steam consumption of the 
pans will be 32,000 lbs. per hour, or 60 per cent., or nearly 1000 B.H.P. Boil-back 
molasses must not be diluted for the same reason, and any dilution below 60°Brix 
involves additional steam expense. Probably the best investment any factory can 
make, and it is not a large one, is to yiut a good recording steam how-meter, which 
will indicate how much steam is being used. 


COMPABISON OF THE MfLIi WORK OF OnE EsTATE WITH THAT OF ANOTHER. J* R# 
Mayo, Jr. Proceedings of the Third Annual Conference of th^ Associatiorit 
of Sugar Technologists of Ctfba, 

It is known that the milling ooeflicient of tandems is not a sufficiently accurate 
base to establish comparisons. The sucrose extraction, expressed in per cent, 
sucrose in cane, in addition to leaving one ignorant with respect to the fibre in the 
cane, which is sucli a decisive factor in the possible extraction, is a qualitative indi- 
cation of the work of the tandem, without including quantitative data of the grinding. 
Lacking a better basis for the more exact comparison of the work of one tandem 
with respect to that of another, the author proposes to study the following method, 
which consists in the modification of the milling coefficient based on the ratio of the 
extraction obtained to the theoretical extraction obtainable : Let A = arrobas of 
cane ground in complete days ; D ~ diameter of rolls in inches ; L = length of rolls 

A 

in feet ; and JV =: number of rolls ; then, the milling coefficient will be : 

Extraction obtained being e, and theoretical extraction JS, then the modified milling 
A e 

coefficient is : The theoretical extraction E may be lakon in each case, 

from a table such as that shown on page 237 of Noel Deerr’s “ Cane Sugar,” 
including therein as many iuterrnediat/e values as desired and assuming an amount of 
fibre in final bagasse sufficiently high to allow the prox)Osed formula to show a result 
thus far never obtained by any tandem. Although purely empirical, the author 
believes it will be useful in lieu of an>d;hing better. Novx Dekrr’s table, indicates 
theoretical extraction on the basis of the fibre in the cane, the fibre in the bagasse 
and the imbibition water used, assuming perfect distribution of tho latter. It might 
he objected that the proposed formula is more a means for knowing the efficiency 
of the maceration, rather i ban the efficiency of the grinding itself ; but all are aware 
that after the first two or three mills the bulk of tho work done depends precisely on 
the efficiency of maceration. 

Application of Activated C/vrHons to Sugar Refining. J, P, Foster. Reports 
of the Association of Hawaiian Sugar Technologists for 1930. 

In order to arrive at an understanding of the limitations as ’well as the capa- 
bilities of decolorizing carbons, it will bo necessary to bear in mind some fundamen- 
tal statements (due to Chaney, Bay and St. John) : The adsorptive power of 
carbons for particles boaring an electrical charge is diminished if the carbon bears a 
charge of like sign and increased if the carbon is oppositely charged. (2) An active 
carbon may be neutral, or may readily become positively or negatively charged by 
the adsorption of hydrogen or hydroxyl ions from solution. (3) The carbon may be 
caused to assume the desired electrical charge prior to its introduction into any given 
solution or liquid. (4) Tho fact that a given carbon is electrically charged does not 
infiuence its adsorptive capacity when it hapjiens to be re-acting toward neutral 
particles, but becomes of decided moment when it is employed to adsorb particles 
which do carry an electrical charge. Add to these statements the fact that the 
natural colouring matters found in almost all industries including sugar are usually 
basic, we understand why an acid carbon is usually used for sugar liquors* When the 
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FARREL SUGAR MACHINERY: 

Cane Grinding Mills ; Single, Double and Multiple CI^lsher8 ; Gear Drives 
for Mills and Crushers ; Cano Knives ; Cane Levellers ; Cane Carriers ; 
Intermediate Carriers ; Juice Strainers anrl Trash Elevators ; Rolls (complete) ; 
Roll Shells ; Hydraulic Pressure Regulators ; Hydraulic Accumulators ; 
Speed Reduction Units ; Cast Tooth, Cut Spur and Cut Double Helical 
Gearing ; Repairs of all kinds. 

- ^y|-i pgffei Qane Mills and Crushers: 

, ji„iit in single, three-roller mills or in tandems of 
! SIX, nine, iwelv'e. fifteen or more rolls with or without 
I a crusher. Massive, well proportioned housings with 
metal disposed to best advantage; improved hy- 
draulie cap of simiJe construction with removable 
' cylinder having only one packing ; crown wheels with 

. v. *1.. specially designed teeth to give maximmn variation 

of roil centres. Accessibility and interchangeability 
of parts a particular feature. Used by loading sugar producers in all parts 
of; the world. 

^ Farrel Rolls: 

Made of a mixtui-e of metals, which 2 >roduces a hard 
iron of very open grain, demonstrated to bo the most 
satisfactory by over fifty years’ experience and 
I hundreds of rolls in successful oj>eration. Texture 

Ll ^ and quality of iron in roll shells a factor in obtaining 

high extraction and tonnage. Method of construction a positive prevention of 
shells becoming loose on the shaft. 

^ Farrel Revolving Cane Knives: 

For shredding and cutting any kind of cane, making 
a compact blanket which provides mom uniform 
feed to the crusher. Made with specially shaped 
knives having serrated edges (patented) which 

increase shredding action. Expand mill capacity 

and raise Buoroee extraction. Arranged for electric motor, engine or belt drive. 
Maintenanoe cost is negligible. 




^Engineering Date,; .Speclflcatlons and Quotations on request. 
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Review of Current Technical Literature. 


deodorizing power of the carbon falls off, it is supposed that its capillary system is 
filled, and that it should then be put through some process of revivification. But the 
probabilities are that the carbon has reached a state of electrical equilibrium long 
before the pores are clogged, and that if the electrical potential were restored the 
carbon would be given a new lease of life, much more service being obtained from it 
before revivification were actually necessary. Owaga found that a considerable shift 
of the iso-electric point in a carbon may be effected by varying degrees of heat during 
activation. 

It was once thought necessary to work with an acid liquor, but one now knows 
that a pH of 7*0 or higher can be used, so long as a sufficient x)otential is maintained 
between the carbon and the ionized colloids present. The problem of working with 
an acid carbon does not seem to be serious if duo consideration is given to the charac- 
ter of the acid employed. Tliero are several excellent carbons activated by phos- 
phoric acid, the acid reaction of wliich is duo to this acid ; but the invortive action of 
phosphoric acid is only 1/18 that of hydrochloric acid. Xor is there any reason why 
the temperature should exceed 40'’C. Opponents of the carbon refining process have 
entirely overlooked the fact that inversion losses in the bonechar house are usually 
around 1 jier cent. Another argument is that “elimination'’ by carbon is loss than 
by bonecliar. Pound for pound the elimination of carbon may be bettor than by 
char ; but because the quantity of char required is from 75 to 200 times greater the 
elimination in the char-house is proportionately greater. This is true as far as it goes 
but a most important factor is overlooked. Duo to the long continued and heavy 
washing to whii h the char is subjected, the water-revorsible colloids are completely 
washed out of the char, and only the water-irreversible colloids are retained through- 
out the washing process. Inasmuch as the water-irreversible colloids, which consti- 
tute up to 50 per cent, of the total, are the most objectionable, and are all returned 
to process by way of the sweet -waters, it would st'orn that the supposed superior 
elimination by char is not as important as the char advocates would have us believe. 
Lastly the author argues for research work to be undiTtakeu in Hawaii for the 
jiurpose of developing a carbon process best adapted to the needs of the sugar 
industry there. 

Decomposition of the Reducing Sugars in Alkauke Medium dubing Sugar 
^VLvnufacture. K, Douwes Dekker. Paper read hejme the Third Con- 
gress of the International Society of Sugar Cane Techn<kogi8ts, held in Java^ 
1929 (here abridged). 

Decomposition of the reducing sugars occurs as soon as the juices become slightly 
alkaline, that is at a pH above 7, this cliango being accompanied by a decrease n 
the copper reducing value, and an increase of colour, total acidity, and calcium salts. 
One of the first reactions that takes place as soon as a hexosc sugar is added to an 
alkaline medium is a mutual conversion ; and wliotlier one starts with glucose, 
fructose, or mannose there is formed m cverj’^ case a mixture of tlie three sugars in 
equilibrium. This conversion was first called attention to by Lobby de Bruyn 
and Alberda va.n Ekenstein,! who also found that two other sugars are formed, 
namely 2-keto8e, termed pseudo-fructose, and a mixture of Il-ketohexoses, known as 
glutose. Glutoee is absent in fresh raw juice, having been shown by the present 
author to bo formed during manufacture, finally to accumulate in the molasses to 
the extent of 5 to 12 per cent. Usually the content of reducing sugars in molasses 
is calculated from the reducing power witJi the aid of a table applying to pure glucose 
or pure invert sugar, giving a result of 20-30 per coni, of total invert sugar. But as 
this result includes a product with only half the reducing power of invert sugar, there 
must bo present a percentage of reducing sugars higher than is calculated. Conse- 
quently all figures giving the content of invert sugar in molasses are about 10-20 
per cent, too low. This fact must be remembered always when theories on the ex- 
haustion of molasses are based on determinations of the solubility of sucrose in 
invert sugar solutions. 

Turing now to the acids formed as the result of increasing the alkalinity and 
the temperature, strictly speaking one should never carry the pH above 7, nor shouM 

14 , 166 , 208 ; 1896 , 15 , 92 ; 1897 , 16 , 267 , 262 , 274 . 
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the temperature be raised, which of course is impossible in practice. Glucose decomo 
position must be expected to a greater or leas extent, though it is desirable to fix the 
conditions under which it is as slight as possible. A reaction can be retarded by 
adding a negative catalyst, and practice appears to have found such a substance in 
sulphur dioxide and its salts. One molecule of glucose may give rise to one of 
saccharinic acid and to 2 of lactic acid ; and if it is possible to direct the reaction in 
such a way that tlie first acid is formed instead of the second the total quantity of acid 
may be reduced to 60 per cent. Saccharinic acid may influence analytical results. 
It and its salts show a slightly negative optical rotation, whereas the lactone shows a 
positive one about 1| times as great as does sucrose. By acids the salt is slowly 
converted into the lacjtone form, the consequence of which is that the sucrose will be 
found too low. Saccharinic acid is present in cane molasses. Lastly, the author 
considers the amount of decomposition suffered by reducing sugars in the factory. 
Java mutual control returns indicate for 1912 differences from 10*4 to 43*7 for car- 
bonatation, 4*2 to 38*4 for sulphitation ; and 1*1 to 37*7 for defecation factories. 
These figures show considerable differences from factory to factory. It is just such 
differences under varying conditions that make it desirable for the factors to be 
studied, so that all may attain to the lowest decomposition possible. Work is now 
being done at the Java Experiment Station, Pasoeroean, on the subject. 

Removal op Colloids with Bentonite. R. E. Lothrop and H. S. Paine. Paper 
read before the American Chemical Society (Sugar Ditnsion), Cincinnatti Meeting, 
Cataphoresis measurements show that the colloidal particles of most honeys are 
positively charged and that reversal of the charge can be brought about by m- 
CToasing the pH of the solution. An iso-electric point is reached when the particles 
show no charge, and at this point maximum precipitation of colloidal material takes 
place. Determinations of the iso-olec'tric point gave very nearly the same value, 
namely pH 4*3. Above this the colloidal particles are negatively chniged, and below 
positively. Coagulation of colloids can be brought about by the addit ion of Bentonite, 
a colloidal clay whose particles are negatively charged. The action is one of mutual 
precipitation of oppositely charged colloids, and results in a brilliantly clear honey, 
which is lighter than the original honey in colour. This ])roces8 for “ clarifying ’* 
Ijonoy promises to be valuable as a means of bettering the quality of some low-grade 
lioneys. — Wood Sxjgae Pboddction by the BEROirs Process. Erich Gundermann. 
Centr,Zuckerind^,^ 1930, 38, 693-597. The possibility of using a small amount of hydro- 
chloric acid for conversion, and of being able to recover that not utilized, are two 
main points of superiority of this process compared with others making wood sugar, 
the main steps being ; Subdividing and drying the wood ; its “ diffusion ’* with HCl 
for the hydrolysis of the sugars ; evaporation and HCl recovery ; and desiccation of 
the syrup. A powder is obtained containing : water, 13-16 ; pure carbohydrates 
(glucose, mannose, xylose, galactose, etc.), 70 per cent. ; other digestible organic 
substance, 7-10; and ash and indigestible organic matters, 7-10 per cent. Its sweeten - 
ing power is not comparable with that of sucrose, but as a cheap carbohydrate for 
animal foods it has possibilities when higher sugar prices prevail. — Preparation op 
Asbestos for Use as a Laboratory Filter-Aid. J, F, Brewster and F. P, Phelps, 
Jnd, dh Eng, Vhem„ 1930, 2, No. 4, 373. Purified asbestos is a suitable medium for 
the clarification and filtration of turbid sugar solutions for colorimetric analysis, 
in that it causes little or no modification of the colouring matter and no loss by 
adsorption. Colloidal impurities along with iron oxide are removed and the material 
otherwise purified as follows : 26 grms. are boiled for 30 mins, with 260 c.c. of sodium 
hydroxide sp. gr. 1*284 using a nickel or iron vessel, op Pyrex round flask ; filtered 
hot by suction ; washed repeatedly with hot water ; transferred to a flask ; heated 
with 250 c.c. of HCl, sp. gr. 1*20 and 26 c.c, of nitiic acid, sp. gr. 1*42 for 30 mins, in 
the water-bath, filtered by suction as before, and washed repeatedly with hot 
distilled water until all acid is removed. It is lastly dried in an oven at 110®C., and 
stored in clean glass container. J P O 
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Cbystallizeb. WiUiam C. Hall (assignor of one-half to Roy C. Pitcairn, of Honolulu, 
T.H.). 1,769,779. July 1st, 1930. 

It has been found in practice that by operating a crystallizer only partly filled 
with massocuite and permitting the stirring apparatus to operate approximately 
haK in and half out of the liquor, crystallization takes place much more rapidly than 
when the crystallizer is filled to capacity and the stirring apparatus is completely 
submerged in the liquor. While this results in expediting crystallization, the 
advantage is somewhat offset by the reduction in the output of a given (;ry^stallizer 
which is operated at only about half capacity. The present invention is designed 
to provide a crystallizer of the stirrer typo that will maintain the proper circulation 
of the liquor in the tank and will also include the advantageous operation of 
the partially submerged stirrer, winch picks up the liquor from the tank, carries 
the same through the air above or in the upper part of the tank and drops 
it back in the form of thin sheets or streams into the tank, thereby effecting 
the rapid and uniform cooling necessary to expedite tlio formation of the 
sugar crystals. A relatively simple foirni of apparatus involving the invention 
is shown, in which 1 represents the tank of the crystallizer, which is provided 
with an open top. Journaled in bearings 2, 2 in the lower part of the tank 
is a horizontal shaft 4 carrying a helical stirrer S, preferably in the form of 
a sheet metal strip attached to the shaft at intei'vals by means of radial arms 6 
and clamping collars 7. Mounted in similar journal bearings 3 located near the 
top of the tank is a second shaft If) wdiich carries a second stirrer and liquor ele- 
vator, wliich, as shown, is made of a strip of T-iron or tw^o sections of L-iron cormected 
together to provide relatively extensive snrtaoo areas, which, in passing through the 
liquor, will pick up and carry portions of the liquor into the air above and drop the 
same in thin streams or sheets back into the tank. The t-wm helical stirrers are so 
disposed that tht* sucoessivi^ curved portions thereof intermesh as the stirrers rotate 
and uniform rotary motion is imparted to each by suitable gearing, exemplified in 
the present case by intermeshing gears 14 and 15 of the same size, the gear 14 being 
driven by a wwni 16. In operating the <*rystallizer, the tank is filled to capacity, so 
that the knv(^r helical stirrer 0 ]>erates in completely subiiK^rged relalion, while the 
upper stirrer is only partly submerged, so that, as the helical blade rotates, it operates 
to pick up portions of the liijuor, pass the same through the air and drop it in the form 
of thin sluHits or streanLs back into the tank, wuth the result that the liquor is rapidly 
and uniformly cooled and the crystallization of the sugar thoriMii commeiisuratel;, 
expedited. Instead of forming the helical portion of the upper stirrer of a T-cross 
sei’tion, as show'ii, the helical member may be formed of a senes of spaced parallel 
blades or strips 13 with their edges normal to the axis of rotation, wdiioh w’lll largely 
increase the lifting and canying capaidty of tlit' stirrer bladt^ and insure the liquor 
being dropped from the stirrer, as the latter x>asses through the air in tlic* form of thin 
sheets or streams, which will still further acceleratf3 tlie uniform cooling of the 
liquor. 


Baw Sugab Cokveyob (Binning Kaw Suoab eiiom Bags at Befineriks). William 
H. Hoodlcss, of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,704,100, June 17th, 1930. 

Raw sugar roaches the rofinory in cargo lots in steamsliips. The practice 
prevailing at refineries is to store this sugar in bulk in largo bins, removing it from the 
bags before storing it. From the bins it is withdrawal! as needed for the processes of 
refining. Usually the raw sugar bins are placed above the ground floor of the refinery. 
The place of unloading the bags from the ship or car is generally at quite a di^ance 

* Copies of specifications of patents vdth tbelr drawings can be obtained on application to the 
following— l/nihsrf Kingitm ; Patent Office, Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2 (price Is. each). Abstracts of United Kingdom patents marked in our Review 
with a star (•) are reproduced from the lUustraied Official Journal (Patents)^ with the pennisslon or 
the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, London. Sometimes only the drawing or drawings aiy 
BO reproduced. United Statei : Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D.C. (trice 10 cents each). 
France : L'Imprimerie Rationale, 87, rue YieiUe, du Temple, Paris. Germany * Patentamt, Berlin, 
Germany. 
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from the bina. Heretofore these bags containing the raw sugar were carried by 
travelling cranes or even by hand trucks to the mouth of a bin. The cord closing 
the mouth of the bags was cut by hand, and the bags lifted by main strength and 
emptied into the bin. The bags, which are customarily of a few standard sizes, are 
all heavy, and the work of lifting them is exhausting and slow, and requires many 
hands. Men frequently break down when employed at this work. By the inventor’s 
device the bags are received by his conveyor first on a feeding apron, which is power 
diiven, the movement of which is under the control of an operator who can stop 
or cause it to move independently of the movement of a main conveying apron, 
which is normally in continuous movement. This feeding apron furnishes means for 
distributing the bags singly or in convenient groupings along the main apron and is 
located at a convenient place in practice near the receiving end of the main apron for 
tliis purpose. The bags usually must be deposited on the feeding apron in irregular 
heaps, and as the conveyor will work more efficiently when the bags are distributed 
along the main apron fairly evenly, the value of the feeding apron is apparent. The 
main apron carries the bags that it receives from the feedmg apron to tlie vicinity of 
the bins, and, at this point, the bags are gripped near their bottoms by movable 
carriers, while they are lying on the main apron, and are drawn over a down- 
wardly inclined surface ; whereupon the bottom of bag is lifted gradually by the 
carriers, the sugar being emptied from each bag as its bottom is lifted, until the bag 
is emptied. The empty bag can then be disengaged from the carrier. The inclined 
surface is furnished, in practice, by an auxiliary apron placed adjacent to the main 
belt. This auxiliary apron can form the bottom of an inclined chute down which 
the sugar will flow. The discharged sugar i)asses down the inclined apron. This 
arrangement of the inclined apron and bag carriers obviates the jarring that other- 
wise would happen, wore the bags* weight thrown upon the bag carriei*8 sucldc^nly at 
the discharge end of the main apron. The conveyor substitutes machine work for 
the heavy labour of unloading and hastens the carrying and storage of raw sugar. It 
obviates considerable crude, expensive and dangerous agencies like the long distance 
travelling cranes, and the labour required to be performed manually with it in us© is 
directive, the hardest labour being occasional manual adjustment of the bags upon 
the main apron, which is many times easier than lifting the bags. 


Pboduction of Gbajjulatbd from Bbkt J xticb and Raw Cane Sugar. Rudolph £• 
Pospisil (assignor to Edmund Kurek), of ChipiJcwa Falls, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
1,772,911. August 12th, 1930. 

Objects of the invention are stated to bo to operate over an extended season, 
thus prolonging the usual length of the beet campaign ; and to j^roduce white granu- 
lated from raw cane without the use of boiiechar filters. It is an amplification of a 
process covered in a previous specification.^ For obtaining the first strike of white 
granulated sugar, second green syrup obtained from a later stage in the process 
contained in tank 1 is drawn into the mixer 2 containing raw cane sugar, is mixed, 
but not thinned. This masseouito is pumped to mixer 3, where it meets high raw 
beet massecuite from pan 14 corresponding with one of the vacuum pans of the 
prior patent using water action to expel impurities and raise the purity of the masse- 
cuite. The cane and beet massecuites mixed in mixer 3 are passed tlirough cen- 
trifugal 4 ; crystals testing 98° purity are melted in 6 to 30° J36, and pumped to sul- 
phur station 6, where fresh beet juico is added. These are mixed together, bleached, 
and neutralized and passed through mechanical filters 7 into tank 8, from which 
ihey are drawn into vacuum pan 0 and boiled to a massecuite. This massecuite 
is dropped into mixer 10 and then into centrifugal separator 11, where it is washed 
with pure water and the crystals dried in 12 to produce the first strike pure granulated 
whit© sugar. The second green syrup from centrifugal separator 4 is pumped to the 
tank 20, to be used for the next raw strike and the first green syrup from centrifugal 
separator 11 is collected in tank 13 to be used in the 2nd strike. For obtaining the 

1 U.S. Patent, 1,352,084 ; LSJ., 1921, 68. 
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2nd strike of white granulated, green syrup is pumped from tank 13 into pan 14, 
with blank sugar from the last strike of the process and also second green syrup 
from tank 20, mixed together in vetcuum pan 14 to form crystals and boiled to 
massecuite with rapid water injections. This massecuite is dropped to mixer 3, 
after which the course is as shown, in the drawing. The first green syrup from the 
2nd strike and sugar from the blank strike will meet together in tank 13 and be 
pumped to vacuum pan 14 for the third strike. There is also pumped to this vacuum 
pan from tank 20 the second green S 3 nrup from the 1st and 2nd strikes. These 



syrups are boiled together in the vacuum pan 14 and are subjected to tlie water 
injection repeatedly until the massecuite is finished and it is then dropped into the 
mixer 3 after which operations are as shown in the drawing, the 3rd strike of white 
sugar thus being completed. The first green syrup from the 3rd strike is collected in 
tank 13 while the second green syrup together with sectond green syrup from tank 20 
is pumped to tank 19 from which it is drawn into vacuum pan 14 for the blank 
strike. Her© it is boiled to a density of 93 to 94‘’Brix. This massecuite is dropped 
into crystallizers 15 to remain for approximately 5 days to be crystallized, being then 
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dropped into mixer 16 and through the centrifugal 17 to separate the cr3rstals which 
are melted in melt or 18 to 30° B4. to constitute the blank sugar conducted to tank 13 
to meet the j&rst green syrup for use in the second and third strikes. This blank sugar 
is dark and is repeatedly melted and continually boiled over again for high raw 
massecuite. The molasses from the blank strike is drawn into tank 19 where it 
meets with the second green syrup from the 3rd strike and with the second green 
syrup from the first and second strikes, from the tank 20, and this mixture is boiled in 
vacuum pan 14 to repeat the blank strike again and again, the purity of the molasses 
being raised by the addition of the green syrup to permit the recovery of additional 
blank sugar to be worked into the process for producing white granulated sugar as 
described. 


Pbodtjction, Application and Revivipication op Activated (Dbcolobtzing) 
Cabbon. (A) Hans von Halban and Oskar Schober (assignors to the 
Metallgesellschaft, of Frankfort-on-the-Main , Germany) . 1 ,744,34 1 , August 

26th, 1930. (B) Oscar L. Barnebey, of Columbus, Ohio. 1,774,585. 
September 2nd, 1930. (C) Richard Threfall, of Birmingham, England. 
October 7th, 1930. (D) Edouard Urbain (assignor to Urbain Corporation, 
of Delaware). 1,778,343. October 14th, 1930. 

(A) An active carbon product containing from about 20 to about 90 per cent, of 
ash derived from the carbonaceous starting material, which ash is soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. (B) The process of manufacturing decolorizing and adsorbent 
carbon, comprising carbonizing carbonaceous material, extracting soluble material 
therefrom with a solvent consisting of an organic nitrogen compound, heating the 
carbonized material with oxygenated gases to increase its porosity and adsorptive 
capacity, and removing ash constituents from the carbon. ((7) A method of repro- 
ducing activated charcoal comprises heating charcoal with sulphur, subsequently 
treating the cheupcoal to remove sulphur and finally heating the chari'oal in an atmos- 
phere of hydrogen at a high temperature. (D) A method of activating carbon com- 
prises the step of treating the carbon at a temperature above 360°C. with phosphorus 
vapours. 


Beet Habvesteb. David E. Feltman, of Ottawa, Ohio. 1,779,308. October 2l8t, 
1930. A beet harvesting machine comprises a pair of side frame bars having inter- 
mediate horizontal portions merging at their roar ends in downwardly and rear- 
wardly inclined extensions and at their forward ends in a horizontal ring, a receptacle 
between the extensions, an axle bar across the extensions merging at its end in up- 
rights terminating in outwardly directed journals, wheels on the joiuTial8,a ring rotat- 
able in the first mentioned ring, standards dej^ending from diametrically opposite 
points of the second mentioned ring, an axle on the lower ends of the standards, a 
frame fixed to the second mentioned ring and projecting beyond the rings, a trough 
rockably mounted in the frame, digging means at one end of the trough, conveyor 
means in the trough, means for tilting the trough, wheels on the axle, and means 
operatively connecting one of the second mentioned wheels with the conveyor means. 
— Pkoducjtion op a Febment. Winceiity Matzka, London. 1,781,788. November 
1 8th, 1930. A process for the production of a ferment for the fermentation of the 
aqueous saccharine extract from waste vegetable raw material containing sugar 
which comprises treating said waste vegetable raw material to obtain an aqueous 
extract, supplying approximately 12 per cent, of alcohol to said extract, inoculating 
said extract with a small quantity of alcohol -producing feiment, and then progres 
sively adding to said extract sugar from another source to propagate said ferment 
while maintaining sugar concentration characteristic of said vegetable material €uid 
alcohol concentration approximately constant, and stabilizing the fennent go prop- 
agated with alcohol, glycerine and a weak organic acid. 
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United States. 

(WiUtiU Ofay.) 


(Total of 2,240 lbs.) 


1080. 

Tons. 

1020. 

Tons. 

Total Receipts, Jan. Ist to Nov. 22nd 

« • • • . . 

2,381,291 

3,208,822 

Deliveries „ ,» 

• . ■ • . ■ 

2,672,319 

2,864,861 

Meltings by Refiners „ „ 

• • • • • • 

2,690,074 

2,762,660 

Exports of Refined „ „ 

• • .... 

42,000 

81,000 

Importers’ Stocks, Nov. 22nd . . . . 

• • • • • • 

146,243 

452,192 

Total Stocks, „ .... 

• • • • • • 

288,082 

619,127 



1020. 

1928. 

Total Consumption for twelve months 

. . .... 

6,810,980 

6,642,636 

Cuba. 



Statement of Exports and Stocks op Sugar, at October 

31st. 

(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1928. 

Tons. 

1029. 

Tons. 

1080. 

Tons. 

Exports 

3,188,371 

. , 4,266,692 . 

. 2.366,976 

Stocks 

459,619 

374,364 . 

. 1,007,346 


3,647,890 

.. 4,641,066 . 

. 3,363,322 

Local Consumption 

60,130 

93,950 . 

69,628 

Receipts at Ports to October 31st. 

3,708.020 

. . 4,736,006 

. 3,432,960 

Hahana , October 31st, 1930. 


J. Guma. 

— L. IVIejer. 


Beet 

Sugar 

Production of 

Europe. 



In Raw 

Value and Metric Tons. 


(F. 

0. LicM's Estimate at Nove'tnher 30th, 1930). 




1930-31. 

3rd 

1929-.30. 

1928-29, 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Germany 


2,425,000 . . 

1,960,782 . . 

1.851,263 

Czecho-Slovakia . . . . 


....... 1,150,000 . . 

1,022,116 .. 

1,042,948 

Austria 


140,000 . . 

120.391 . . 

107.322 

Hungary 


226.000 . . 

246,831 .. 

220,06::i 

France 


1,125,000 . . 

909,622 . . 

903,076 

Belgium 


... 276,000 . . 

252,048 . . 

279,290 

Holland 


300.000 . . 

264,871 . . 

319,937 

Denmark 


165,000 . . 

134,300 . 

170,000 

Sweden 


170,000 . . 

121,404 . . 

160,860 

Poland 



928,776 . . 

756,889 

Italy 


416,000 . . 

415,169 . . 

367,334 

Spain 


290,000 . . 

273,956 . . 

262,000 

Dcuitzig 


40,000 . . 

30,000 . . 

30,000 

Jugoslavia 


96,000 . . 

131,639 .. 

129,000 

Roumania 


120,000 . . 

82,230 . . 

130,000 

Bulgaria 


66,000 . . 

41,007 . . 

29,870 

Switzerland 


7,000 . . 

7,000 . . 

7,000 

England, Scotland, and Wales 

465,000 . . 

331,116 .. 

222,590 

Irish Free State . . . , 


24,000 . . 

21,100 . . 

22,500 

Finland 


3,000 . . 

2,814 . . 

3,387 

Latvia 


7,000 . . 

3,339 . . 

2,000 

Turkey 


9,000 . . 

5,350 . . 

4,000 

Europe without Russia 

8,266,000 . . 

7,311,860 .. 

7,021,327 

Russia 


2,000,000 . . 

960,000 . . 

1,446,000 


Europe including Russia 


.10,266,000 .. 8.261,860 .. 8,467,327 
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United Kintfditn Monthly Sugar Report. 


Our last report was dated 11th November. 

The Markets have beea rather unsettled during the period under review. 
Although the Cuban Senate definitely passed a Bill to segregate 1,500,000 tons under 
the Chadboubne plan and the Cuban American deputation came over to Europe, 
•considerable doubt was felt in sugar circles as to whether an international agreement 
could be reached. 

However, during the last few days Cuba lias come to an understanding with 
^ifava in Amsterdam and a conference with the European producers is opening in 
Brussels to-morrow. Java apparently is limiting her exports to 2,300,000 tons and 
will segregate 500,000 tons to be marketed over the next five years. 

Cuba at the same time agrees to restrict her crop to 3,570,000 tons. It is 
rumoured that the principal markets in Europe are all willing to reduce their sowings 
next year, but the essential problem of fixing the exporting quota for Germany, 
Czeoho-Slovakia and Poland will present considerable difficulties. 

The London Terminal Market on the whole is lower than a month ago, but 
considerable business has taken place. December fell on liquidation and at one 
moment touched 48. 5d., but to-day it has recovered to 53. 2d., March moved from 
fis. 6Jd. to 6s. 10 Jd. to fis. 6d., May fron^ fis. 9Jd. to 6s. Id. to 6s. 7d., August from 
7s. OJd. to 6s. 4d. to 63. lOd., whilst December, 1931, moved from 78. 2Jd. to Os. 7Jd. 
to 7s. 2d. 

The White Terminal Market has been stagnant and very little business trans- 
pired. The latest prices are : — 

DBCEMBBB MABCH MAY AUGUST 

Raw 6s. 2d. .. 6s. fid. .. 6s. 7d. .-. 63. lOd. 

Wliite .... 7s. 9d, .. 7s.l0Jd... 8s. Ijd. .. — 

Refined has been very slow of sale and the trade have continued to exist on 
minimum purchases. The Refiners made a series of reductions at 3d. per cwt. on 
each of the following dates, November lltli, 18th, 19th, 20th, 22nd, but on December 
Ist they advanced their price by 3d, per cwt., the latest prices being No. 1 Cubes 23s., 
London Granulated lOs. 4}d. 

Home Grown Factories moved their prices in S3rmpathy with the Refiners and 
their latest prices are 18s. 6d. to 19s. 3d. according to factory and delivery. 

Business in Raws is still confined to small lots of Cubans and Penis and Mauritius 
at 6s. 1 Jd. to 6s. c.i.f. 

There is no fresh news from Cuba, but offers are very scarce. 

With regard to Europe the crop is better than previously expected and Liobt 
haa increased his estimate for Russia by 240,000 tons and other European markets by 
270,000 tons. His total to-day, including Russia, is 10,255,000 tons, against last 
year’s production of 8,262,000 tons. 

^1, Mincing Lane, Arthur B. Hodge, 

London, E.C.3. Sugar Merchants A Brokers. 

9th December, 1930. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Outlook. 

The sugar market has remained depressed the past month, nominal 
quotations having gone even lower than previously. Unsettling features are : 
the uncertainty regarding the British Budget due to be unfolded on April 
14th ; the question whether the Cuban Single Seller is going to win the day ; 
the fact that though production this year is now estimated at some 660,000 
tons less, we are still under the cloud of an increased visible carry-over into 
this year, so that improvement foreshadowed on paper is in practice only 
likely to be gradually achieved. But at any rate the omens, such as they are, 
do point to an improvement and even if 1930 turns out a bit of a disappoint- 
ment, it will not be long now ere estimates with regard to 1931 begin to 
formulate. If those show no increases over 1930, or if, what is better, they 
reflect in further decreases the unprofitableness of current crop prices, the 
relation of consumption to production will be bound to show a marked 
improvement and we may get rid at long last of the incubus of an excessive 
amount of visibles. 

Humours have been rather busy the past month as to what was going 
to happen in Cuba, where the Single Seller is not without its critics, and some 
parties would like to see it dispensed with. The Government were considering 
the question of mstriction with regard to the present crop to the extent of 
10 or 20 per cent., and the prohibition of re-plantings. However, a meeting 
of planters representing 102 centrals voted unanimously against any restric- 
tion of this season^s production. On the other hand, the Single Seller has 
stated that the majority of the planters have voted for maintenance of the 
single selling arrangement. So providing it can satisfactorily finance its 
operations, it will doubtless continue to hold its sugar off the market till the 
duty-free sugar season is over and the States have serious need to buy Cuban 
sugar. By that time, too, the British refiners will probably be in tlie market 
for appreciable amounts. 

Amongst rumours flying about has lately been one that Cuba and Java 
were about to agree to a five-year limit of production. It is unlikely to have 
much basis in fact. But undoubtedly conditions aie changing somewhat 
for the worse for Java, and one of these days she may decide that the time is 
propitious for some understanding with other big sugar producers, even as hei* 
rubber growers have just lately reversed their previous policy of isolation and 
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have agreed with their British confreres to restrict rubber tapping for a month- 
We learn that up to now ortlyl30,000 tons of the next Java crop has been sold, 
whereas in former seasons the whole crop used to find purchasers before the 
mills had started in May. Then a long drought has been experienced in the 
Island and has caused the cane to suffer seriously. The coming crop may 
therefore be at least 6 per cent, loss than that reaped in 1929, while 
1931 promises no better. It would seem, then, that the high water mark 
registered in 1928 in Java is not likely to be equalled for some time to come^ 
much less to be exceeded. 

The (Jeneva discussions over a proposed Customs holiday in Europe have 
proved fruitless and it is doubtful whether anything more will be heard of it. 
A considerable body of opinion in this country was naturally opposed to 
stabilizing general tariffs against us at their present levels. However, with 
this abortive attempt goes the sectional proposal relating to a holiday for 
sugar duties. There is no chance of getting tlie countries concerned to agree 
to leave their sugar duties at the present rates, much less to lower them, so 
the solution of the sugar problem must be sought elsewhere than through 
Government action. 

The Oovernment and the West Indian Crisis. 

In the first week in March we are still without any intimation from the 
Labour Government as to their intentions with regard to assisting the British 
West Indian and Mauritius sugar colonies. Tliey have not even at the 
moment of writing published the Olivier Commission Report, though it has 
been in the hands of the Government over one month and a summary of it 
has been available for their prior consideration for over two months. Mean- 
time these colonies, after just surviving a year of unprecedentedly low prices, 
for which the existing preference has proved inadequate, have started to rea]> 
a second crop with no certainty of finding a market for it save at a loss. 
Fears as to the Budget in April have had a deadening effect on sugar business, 
and no colonial sugars are bought for future deliver^’ save on the conditions 
that any change in the preference shall be adjusted in the price. Meanwhile, 
there are no facilities for storage of the new crop sugar, so it is bound to >>e 
thrown on the market at a price showing a heavy loss. The Times of March 
4th had a very strong leader on the subject, stigmatizing the Government^ 
procrastination as a conspiracy of silence, and likening it to a bomb with a 
delayed action. 

The origin of all the trouble was of course Mr. Snowden’s ill-advised 
remark last summer when outlining Labour fiscal policy, that ho hoped before 
leaving office to sweep away all duties on sugar. Faced with the difficulties 
that would result to the West Indies from any such action, he subsequently 
said that the Government were giving the matter their careful and S 3 rmpathetic 
consideration, and were seeing whether it was possible to extend them some 
assistance to tide over present difficulties and to put them in a better financial 
and economic position to withstand future world competition. The outcome 
of this was the appointment of the West Indian Commission with Lord 
Olivier and Mr. Semple to investigate matters. The Government may have 
fondly imagined that the report would indicate exaggerated alarm and a lack 
of up-to-dateness that would explain eveiything. Instead, there is qiiite 
enough known by now of the tenour of the actual report submitted to put 
quite a different complexion on the matter. Lord Ouvieb (himself a Labour 
man) has since his return been uncompromising in his warning of the desperate 
plight to which the West Indian sugar industiy has been brought, not by any 
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fault of its own but by the abnormal condition in the world sugar trade. 
But the Government, after having ample time to digest the cold facts, continue 
to deny the coimtry even the sight of the Report ; as for letting the West Indies 
know what aid is or is not pending, Mr. Snowden can sav no more that that if 
the sugar duties are continued, the preference will likewise ; but he maintains a 
stony silence as to his intentions with regard to the duties, and as late as the 
4th of March reiterated his intention not to antedate the Budget armounce- 
ment. 

It has been stated that the average cost of producing sugar in the British 
West Indies is about 13s per cwt., f.o.b. the islands. On the basis of to-day’s 
price of about 10s. f.o.b., for preferential 96® centrifugals, the loss under the 
assumed average cost of production works out at £3 per ton. In Trinidad 
where the cost of production is under the average they are anticipating a loss 
of at least £2, 10s. per ton on the current crop — even with the j)reference. 
If the preference be abolished the sugar would have to sell on a footing of 
equality with Peruvians an<l Brazilians at something like 6s. 6d. f.o.b. or say 
half the cost price. It is clear, then, that not only is the continuation of the 
preference absolutely necessary, but to give the British West Indies a chance to 
make a reasonable ])rotit, an increase in the preference to the full amount 
of the duty would be justified as a temporary measure at least. 

The World Statistical Position. 

Messrs. Lam born & (Jo. of New York have lately published their annual 
estimate of sugar proiluction and consumption, for the year ending next 
August 31.st. The world production of sugar for 1929-30, they put at 
27,262,000 long tons, raw sugar value. This compares with an actual pro- 
duction for 1928-29 of 28,057,000 long tons, a decrease of 805,000 tons, or 
2*87 per cent. Consumption of sugar for 1929-30 is estimated at 27,837,000 
long tons, raw sugar value. This represents an increase of 870,000 tons, 
equivalent to 3*2 y)er cent., over consumption of last year. Should the decrease 
of 2*87 per cent, in world yiroduction, and the increase of 3-22 per cent, in 
world consumyition be attained, it would necessitate a reduction in the world’s 
surplus stocks of ap})roxirnately 585,000 long tons. 

The table following shows, by geographical divisions, the estimates of 
production and consumption for 1929-30 as compared wih the actual figures 
for 1928-29. It is to be noted that decreases in production are expected to 
occur in all of the continental groups. The principal reductions are in 
North America (occasioned by the anticipated decrease in the Cuban out- 
turn, and in Asia where a reduced Javan crop is indicated), Europe as a 
whole, due to this year’s small Russian crop, also shows a falling off in pro- 
duction. 

World Sugar Production and Consumption 
(in long tons — raw sugar value) 


r Production » * Consumption ^ 

1929-80 1928-29 1929-80 192S-29 

North America 8,379,000.. 8,086,000.. 7,687,000.. 7,301,000 

South America 1,744,000.. 1,792,000.. 1,549,000.. 1,509,000 

Europe 8,208,000.. 8,363,000.. 10,349,000.. 9,917,000 

Asia 7,660,000.. 7,830,000.. 7,185,000.. 7,094,000 

Africa 761,000.. 776,000.. 726,000.. 710,000 

Oceania 600,000.. 614,000.. 441,000.. 436,000 


World Total 27,262,000.. 28,067,000.. 27,837,000.. 26,967,000 
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United Kingdom Sugar Consumption, ipap* 

Last month we gave the details of imported sugar consumption within 
the United Kingdom, for the calendar year 1929, as shown by the Board of 
Trade figures. The details of home grown sugar are now available and show 
that we produced in this country 234,742 tons of beet sugar as compared with 
186,176 tons in 1928. 

It is thus possible to estimate the total consumption. But in respect to 
the Board of Trade figures of 1,946,229 tons of imported sugar — equal to 
1,952,034 tons raw value, Messrs. Czabnikow, our leading sugar statisticians, 
point out that an allowance has to be made for Exports since April 25th, 1928, 
of British Refined manufactured from Raws returned as “ Consumption,” 
€ttid that the net quantity in terms of raw value is 1,778,626 tons. Adding 
to this the home production, estimated as raws at 258,216 tons, they arrive 
at the grand total of 2,036,841 tons, raw value, for the sugar consumption of 
the Kingdom for 1929, which compares with 2,016,015 tons^ in 1928, and 
1,868,110 tons in 1927. Messrs. Czabkekow remark that it is worthy of note 
that the past year’s total exceeds the figure of 1928 by some 20,000 tons, in 
spite of the fact that in 1928 the withdrawals were increased by the alteration 
in the method of collection of duties as a result of the changes in the tariff. 

On the basis of the present officially estimated population of 46| millions 
the 1929 total works out at 99' 7 lbs. raw value per head, which compares, 
on the same population basis, with 98*7 lbs. in 1928. 


American Sugar Politics. 

It is somewhat difficult for a non-American to gauge the true inwardness 
of recent American sugar politics, especially in relation to the long fight to 
fix the new sugar duties under the Hawley Tariff Bill. The Literary Digest 
of Now York recently gave its readers a sketch of some })C)ints at issue, and 
from it we glean the following features of the situation. 

The protagonists in the fight for and against the raising of the sugar duties 
were the domestic sugar producers (comprising the beet sugar industry of the 
western States and the Louisiana cane sugar industry) and the American 
capitalists owning the best part of the Cuban sugar industry. The former ore 
said to have a total of 260 million dollars invested in the business, of which 
seven-eighths relates to the beet sugar interests. It was therefore a bitter 
pill for these domestic producers when the Senate not only turned down the 
House proposal to fix the new duties on Cuban and foreign sugar respectively 
at 2*40 and 3 cents., but even rejected the proposals of Senator Smoot and the 
Senate Financial Committee that the rates should be 2*20 and 2*75 cents. 
Instead, the Senate voted by 48 to 38 for the continuance of the existing 
tarifE of 1*76 and 2*20 cents*, and those organs of American opinion not 
associated with the sugar industry hailed this as a victory for the consumer 
which was estimated to save them 64 million dollars a year. At the time of 
writing the final decision of Congress has yet to be taken and it is not certain 
whether a compromise will be effected in the end or whether the Senate will 
stick to its guns and refuse to vote any increase in the sugar duties. This last 
seems the more likely in that with the shadow of approaching elections the 
opinion of the American housewife cannot be ignored, and domestic opinion 
seems opposed to any increase, actual or threatened, in the p rice of sugar.* 

. ^ This figure is gome 40,000 tong legg tfiaa as given by ug lagt ye«r, anil repiesents the adjugtmeat 

to the re-export of Bugan entered as ** consumption.*’ 

^ ^^Aswe gotopress, news comes to hand which suggests that a compromise has been efiected. 
The S^ate haa now voted an increase in the tariff on Cuban raws from 1*76 to 2 cents per lb. II this 
Is ratified, the moderates have stiff the best of it. 
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Another prospective tax turned down by the Senate was a proposal by a 
Nebraska Senator that a bounty of 0*44 cent per lb. should be paid on sugar, 
90 per cent, of it to go to the beet and cane raisers and 10 per cent, to the 
rehners. It was estimated to cost the country $10,600,000 a year. This 
proposal was defeated by 44 votes to 22. In this connexion, the New York 
Times remarks that the Senate’s stand presages a bitter struggle to free the 
Philippines of American sovereignty, not on groimds of sentiment, but to 
remove the competition of the more cheaply produced Philippine sugar. 

Two days before the Senate acted, the Lobby Investigation Committee, 
which had delved into the more or less surreptitious activities of the warring 
sugar lobbies, made its report. Incidentally, it pointed out that, roughly 
estimated, the cost to the contending forces of the fight waged over the 
tariff bill has been over $400,000, the cost tr) those in favour of the increased 
sugar duty being between $175,000 and $200,000, and the cost to the oppon- 
ents between $200,000 and $220,000. The report is mainly concerned in 
absolving President Hoover from taking any step open to censure or criticism 
in his relations with the advocates and opponents of the proposed sugar duties. 
But the investigation, coming when it did, had the fortunate effect of pre- 
venting it being said that the Senate had been bought up in giving its vote as it 
did. The exposure of the heavy expenditures of money by the sugar lobbyists 
was a prior event, and so left the Senate unscathed. > 

As above mentioned, opinion in the American Press was very widely 
favourable to the Senate’s action and was hailed as a damaging blow to the 
system of high protective tariffs. But there were of course other commen- 
tators wdio deplored the lack of an adequate protection for the domestic 
sugar industry : it was emphasized that if the home industry were destroyed 
the people of the United States would be at the mercy of the Cuban mono- 
polists. As for the Cuban interests themselves, they were naturally elated 
at the {Senate's stand against higher duties, and regarded it as a godsend to 
their party. 

The Ineptitude of Politicians. 

But whatever view be taken as to the need or otherwise for an increase 
in the American tariff on sugar, there seems no question that, as Facts about 
Sugar points out, tlie dillydallying tactics pursued in dealing with the tariff 
bill (which soon will have been a full year before Congress) have seriously 
affected many lines of trade and industry and have had an unsettling effect 
on business generally. Iii the sugar trade the int erminable delay has resulted 
in the piling up of imported stocks in Americn ports, to be lield there month 
after month while waiting for final action on the sugar duty, and this has con- 
tributed much to the present unsatisfactory market situation. 

It thus hap{)ens that in the two leading sugar market centres of the world, 
political ineptitude has caused intolerable disturbance and loss to the trade 
over a period running into months : in America because the politicians seem- 
ingly cannot make up their minds quickly as to the proper thing to do, and 
(we may add) are probably not allowed by interested parties to exercise their 
minds free of lobbying influences ; in England, because the old heresy of free 
trade (that is free exchange of goods) is so deep in the blood of some politicians 
that they are quite unable to realize that it is an impracticable proposition in 
the present conditions of world trade, and instead of leaving well alone they 
make trade a hostage to their economic theories. 
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The Cuban Sugar Crop of 1930* 

A correspondent in Havana writes that whan the last Cuban sugar crop 
terminated it was generally expected that prices of raw sugar would improve a 
little and that the outlook would be better. But those expectations have 
not come to pass, and the position to-day is far from being a promising one 
from the planter’s point of view. The independent cane farmers in Cuba 
are in such a position financially that they have not been able to give their 
cane fields the cultivation necessary in order to keep them up to normal pro- 
duction, and the result is that large areas of cane are being gradually aban- 
doned. The fields of cane are being allowed to run to grass when the amount 
of cane per acre is not sufficient to make it worth while to attend to them 
as a cane crop. In this way great areas of cane are gradually going out of 
cultivation, and the independent farmer is, perforce, disappearing from the 
cane growing industry. With an improvement in prices this trend will 
change ; but to-day that is the position. On the other hand, the farmers 
who have planting contracts with financially strong companies are in a much 
happier position, as their agricultural operations are being financed by those 
companies, so as to keep up the cane supply for their factories. Such com- 
panies with capital behind them are seeing to it that their cane acreage 
is being maintained and that their factories will have sufficient cane to keep 
them operating at full capacity tluring the crop season. Not only have they 
given their cane fields all the necessary attention for that p\ir])ose, hut they 
have re-planted during the year just closed loi’ge areas in cane, and arc out- 
lining planting programmes for the coming year. They can do this, as they 
are more or less in a financial position to bridge over the present period of low 
sugar prices, whereas the independent cane farmer is not in that position, 
since the banks will now no longer assist him. 

Various estimates have been made on the x>roduction of 96® raw sugar 
to be turned out during the crop just commenced. These range from 4,500,000 
to 4,700,000 tons. It is conceded by reliable observers that the final 
output for the crop will be 4,500,000 tons, and perhaps a little more. The 
general belief is that there is cane enough for more than that amount, so, 
given favourable weather conditions for the harvesting, we can look for at 
least a 4* million ton crop. 

Argentine Affairs. 

According to the Monthly Review of the Bank of London and South 
America, the Government of the province of Tucuinan has at present under 
consideration a scheme relating to the manufacture of combustibles for 
motors, as a substitute for naphtha, chemical j^roducts, etc., from alcohol 
produced from the molasses not utilized by the miUs after the sugar is extrac- 
ted. The Provincial Executive is disposed to foster these industries and, it is 
said, will submit a measure to the local Legislature for the suppression of the 
tax on alcohol employed in the manufactme of the products mentioned. 
Meantime, it is understood, representations will be made to the National 
Government for the abolition or modification of the corresponding national 
tax. Press comments are inclined to assign considerable importance to this 
initiative, intensive industrialization of by-products being held to be a far 
more effective remedy for the somewhat depressed condition of the sugar 
industry than some of the many palliatives which have been suggested. 
Meanwhile, it is stated, the Provincial Executive has appointed a Committee 
to inquire into the low prices of this product at present ruling in the market* 
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for the depressed condition of the industry continues to be a matter 
of no little pre-occupation and whereas in some quarters hopes are entertained 
that better prospects will shortly be manifested, in others extreme pessimism 
continues to be tlie dominant note. In this respect, the cane growers have 
addressed a note to the President of the Republic, expressing the hope that the 
promises made to the Committee recently receivtMl in audience will be ful- 
filled. 'Jlie present season’s harvest, they state, was poor in comparison with 
that of the previous year and the coming crop, there is reason to believe, will 
be still worse, in spite of which, they allege, the sugar manufacturers continue 
to jiay prices described as compatible only with super-production. 


Java Plantation Work.' 

Mr. W. W. (J. Moir has written an interesting paper on the Java sugar 
industry, as seen by him on a recent visit ; and it is particularly valuable to 
have the observations of so keen a scientist, and one so well qualified by his 
long exj^erience in the sugar industry in Hawaii. There is, it is true, an abun- 
dance of excellent descriptions by Java men, but these lack the element of 
surprise, wiiich adds savour to a narrative, and which creoy:>s in here and there 
in Mom’s study — with occasionally a very tentative and restrained criticism. 
This ])aper is too long to repeat in full, but some of the points are here re- 
produced, it being needless to say that the author does not attempt to genera- 
lize : “ the descriyition given may, or may nut, pertain to the whole industry, 
and due allowance must be made for discrepancies which may manifest them- 
selves, in so verv" short a period of contact with Java ])lantations.” 

He fijiens the subject with a little general information in regard to the 
Java sugar indusi ry as a whole. Nearly all the cane is raised by the ‘‘estates’* 
themselves, the land being owned by the natives, ami rented to the estates at 
iairly high rents, froiii $15 to $20 per acre. No ratoons are possible, because 
th(? lanci is also r(M|uiied for the food of the large population (700 to the square 
mile) ; and (!ane can only be grown for one year in every throe. The lands 
adjacent or tributary to the estate must therefore be three times larger than 
the year's planting. Nearly all of them are irrigated, yet the land under 
cane onlj^ occii])ios 7 per cent, of the irrigated land of Java. 

There are a few unirrigated lands, called tegallayis, on which cane is 
grown, but these liave a peculiar tjqie of young volcanic soil, of good fertility 
and water retaining ability Irrigation is one of the most important factors in 
tbiva yields ; and, although costly irrigation projects have been installed by 
the sugar interests, the greatest benefit from those is reaj)ed by the native 
in his rice growing. Nearly all the cane areas are on wide, level or sloping plains, 
near the seashore or river banks, or on highlaml plateaus. The climate is 
very tropical, in comparison with that of Hawaiian conditions ; but there are 
two very marked seasons : the west monsoon, from November to A})ril, with 
rain and excessive heat, and the east monsoon, from May till November, with 
cooler and drier air. The annual rainfall in the cane belt varies from 50 
to 130 in., lighter in the east and heavier in the west, but the average in all the 
sugar districts would be represented by about 60 in. 

High forest-clad mountains extend the length of the island, and large 
rivers descend from them to the plains, bringing silt-laden irrigation water for 
the rice and canes. Much of the cane land has been form ed in this way, and 

I Eepeuts of the ABfioclaUon of HawaUan Sugar Technologists. October 1929. A Java sugar 
plantation. W. W. G. Mom. 
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is therefore alluvial and fertile ; but there aie other soils in the traotf ^ong 
which is a residual deposit formed from limestone appearing as a marl' (lime- 
clay) which is infertile, but is found here and there cropping up and becoming 
mix^ with the alluvia. The alluvial soils require little by way of mineral 
artificials, but are deficient in nitrogen, although as in most alluvia, they vary 
greatly from place to place. On the whole the Java soils show, on analysis, 
much higher phosphorus content and much lower potash than those in 
Hawaii. And yet, the experiments sliow response to small additions of the 
former and none at all when potash is added — ^which somewhat unusual 
results lead Moib to a rather critical attitude to the methods employed. 

After this introduction, he proceeds to summarize the advantages 
enjoyed by the Java sugar planters : (1) An extremely fertile soil, as none but 
the best are used, (2) an ideal climate, namely, hot and rainy during the grow- 
ing period, and dry and cooler during harvesting, (3) an abundant supply of 
cheap laboTir, with no real hoxising and welfare problems, (4) a cheap and 
abundant supply of water, (5) a small amount of field operations, compared 
with Hawaii, and (6) no violent climatic changes : all of which materially aid 
in the intensive garden culture of cane raising, very little of which can bo 
directly compared with Hawaiian practices and conditions. 

The organization of the plantation staff is very similar to that of Hawaii — 
manager, assistant manager, section overseers, field chemist, chief engineer, 
factory chief, chemists and assistant engineers, book-keeping staff, transport 
and supply superintendents, etc. — but there is a great difference in the method 
of promotion from one position to another. In working u]) to the manager- 
ship, a man will spend several years in the chemical dei>artment of the 
factory, passing duly to factory chief or assistant engineer, and finally to 
chief engineer in the factory ; he will then become in turn a field chemist, 
section overseer, assistant manager and at last manager. 

The post of field chemist, or agriculturist as we should call it, is extreme- 
ly important in training men in the field, and impressing on them the need of 
proving, by appropriate experiments, the value of any practice before adopt- 
ing it ; besides wliich co-operation between experiment station and plantation 
is obtained. All the detailed work of the experiments is done by the agri- 
culturist, leaving only the checking of operations, calculation of results, con- 
clusions and summary to the local agent of the experiment station, or group 
adviser, as he is called. The agriculturist is of course on the plantation staff. 

There are 16 group advisers in Java, each of which has 10 to 12 planta- 
tions under his supervision. These men are usually doctors of biology or 
agriculture, and are trained in all branches of agriculture research at the 
experiment station before being appointed. Their duties, besides those 
already mentioned, are : soil mapping, fertilizer mapping, visits and reports 
on plantations, general advice on all operations and conditions (diseaae, etc.) 
collecting data for the station, and making monthly reports on conditions, 
weather, etc., in their districts. All results of research secured at the station 
are turned over to them, and are out of the hands of the specialists as soon as 
the results are shown to be practical. Through these group advisers a very 
close relationship is maintained between station and field. 

There are two general systems of preparing the land and gi‘owing the cone 
— ^the ploughing system and the Reynoso system . The former was the original 
native method and the latter has been introduced by the planters. The 
native used to give about five ploughings with the indigenous plough, ulti- 
mately working down to about 7 in,, and then make the furrows for planting. 
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Java Plantation Work. 


At present European ploughs are used, besides the native ones, and the 
depth of working is somewhat greater. Even tractors and steam ploughs 
are met with, but thus far the general opinion is that they are not economical, 
and they are rarely seen. This system is primarily used on land of too loose a 
texture for the Re^moso system ; but often, in times of labour scarcity at the 
height of the harvesting season, it is also used on heavier lands. On the whole, 
it is considered to be cheaper, but in practice often turns out to be more ex- 
pensive and less productive. It is usual to contract for the work at $8 to 
$10 per acre, up to furrowing out and putting in the ditches and drains by 
hand. 

In the Reynoso system the land is taken immediately after the rice 
harvest has been reaped. A ring drain is drawn around the held, and many 
transverse drains are added. Ditches, used as water courses as well as drains, 
are then put in, after wiiich the trenches and furrows are excavated. All 
this work is done by the spade, usually while the land is serni -flooded. The 
larger ditches and the furrows usually run from north to south on flat, but 
follow the contours on sloping land. The actual trench (furrow ?) in which 
])lanting is done will probably be 1 6-20 in. wide, while the ridges between will 
be from 20-30 in. 

The depth of tlie furrow at planting time depends on whether the bottom 
is merely loosened or the loose earth is all lifted out, and thus may vary from 
1 2 to 18 in. iVll the soil taken out is placed on the broad ridge and packed so 
that it w'ill not fall in : tlie land is so compact that the 8traight-side<l ditdies 
an<i furrows remain fiiinly fixed for several months, during w’hich the plants 
are growing and tlie lifted soil is gradually hoed on to the young canes. If 
tliere is loose soil at the bottom of the furrow, it is moved to make place for 
planting the set. The trenches are u.sually from 30 to 37 ft. long and at right 
angles to the water courses. To help in supervision and to carrj" in supplies, 
paths are left here and there. The w’hole lay-out, or the plan of trenching 
and furrowing, is very similar to that in Haw^aii. 

There are two phases in irrigation. At first, w'ater does not enter the 
trenches, and the plants are irrigated by the “ splash ” method, tins being 
fixed to the ends of bamboos and water thus thrown over the young cane 
rbws. This lasts till the furrow’s are filled in and the plants are already partly 
earthed up. Then the trenches are filled with water and the furrow's are irri- 
gated in the usual way. On reviewing the methods in Javan irrigation, it is 
natural that Moir compares the primitive practices erniiloyed unfavourably 
with those of Hawaii. He regards them as “extremeh' crude, wasteful of 
W'ater, and harmful to the ground and the plant. However, for the type of 
labour used, the extremely small cost per acre (about 20c. gold) per irrigation, 
the fine drainage system to alleviate the damage done by over-irrigation, 
and the really short time in wiiich irrigation is practised, the system is 
probably w^ell suited to Java conditions." 

The inteiwal between irrigations is usually controlled by the amount of 
W'ater allowed to the plantations, but is about 20 to 30 days on the average. 
The whole period lasts about 8 months, and at most there arc from 10 to 12 
irrigations during that time. The first few are extremely light, but the later 
ones are heavy. It w'ould be veiy difficult to obtain exact figures, becaase the 
trenches are used both as drains and as watercourses, and because of the 
amount of water allowed to flow in and out of the field during irrigation. 

The seed used and the methods of planting both show differences. 
Because of the sereh disease, seed was formerly obtained from hill seed farms, 
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the seed thus raised was sent to nurseries in the plains for multiplication and 
dispersal or sent direct to the plantations. But, with the arrival of POJ 2878 
which is immune to this disease, the hill plantations have ceased to be impor- 
tant. The ideal time for planting is in April, just after the cessation of the 
rains ; but in practice it spreads on till July, for the harvesting season only 
starts in May -June. Therefore body seed is raised in plains nurseries, the 
two top seed pieces from each stalk being first used ; but the stalks are left 
in the ground and allowed to sprout, and when their shoots are about a foot 
long, they are cut off, tied in bundles and carried to the fields. These are 
called rajoeiigai^a, aiul when the leaves are trimmed they are planted. Tliis 
process is allowed to continue till the whole of the stalk is used up. 

Planting is done by women and children on contract ; including bringing 
the bundles of shoots, planting, covering, and irrigating by the splash 
method, the cost comes to $1 to $1*60 per acre. The seed used is either 
2 to 3-eyed sets or 2-shoot rajoengans. They are spaced about 18 in. apaH, 
centre to centre, the same number of seed pieces being used for every row. 
Supplies ai*e arranged for, by top seed being placed close together in odd 
pieces of land at the edge of the field. In the Reynoso system of land prepara- 
tion, plajiting cannot take place as early as in the ploughing method, as the 
soil recjuires several weeks to become aerated sufficiently for the j)urpose. 

Manuring consists in supplying the canes with nitrogen ; less than 10 per 
cent, of the cane lands have phosphorus applied and practically none potash. 
The nitrogen is a})plied in the form of ammonium sulphate, and although the 
amount varies greatly, it averages about 100 to 120 lbs. of nitrogen ])er acre. 
All of this is applied very early, visually immediately before hilling iij). either at 
3-4 weeks or at 6-8 weeks after planting. Where })loughing is used, t he manure 
is withheld until an even stand is assured, and not as iji Hawaii given to 
induce an even stand. All manure is covered, and is applied in small holes 
near the plant or in a long furrow near the edge of the ti'ench. The method 
of application is vividly described by the author ; making the holes, bringing 
the manure, placing the dose in the hole, (*overing it u}3 — all w ith “ militaris- 
tic ” precision by separate gangs of w’omen and children, to the sound of the 
w^histle of the matidoer (native overseer). 

The amount of fertilizer to be applied is determined by experiments 
planned by the exi>eriment station and carried out by the })lantation agii- 
culturist. A vast number of experiments are conducted every year, averaghig 
about one for every 100 bouws, and half of these deal with ammonium 
sulphate. These exj)©riments suffer the disability that they have to be plan- 
ned and executed afresh every year, for the cane is alw^ays planted on iiew'^ 
pieces of land, and anything like cumulative effect is ruled out. The whole 
scheme has the same precision as the manuring o])erations, all plots being of 
equal size, with the same number of lines, equally j)repared and hatidled, emd 
just al>out enough to fill a car load with the harvest. Needless to say, the 
carrying out of the experiments falls to the lot of the agriculturist. 

The work of gradually filling in the trenches with soil from the ridges 
has already been referred to. It is done by contract, till the canes at 4-6 
months are on the top of a ridge instead of being at the bottom of a trench. 
This work costs from 40 to 60 cents per acre, the higher figure including the 
first operations of the Reynoso system. Weeding is done, only in the early 
stages, by women and children, but the canes grow so fast and close in so 
quickly that this work is soon over. W^ith the exception of an occasional 
irrigation, nothing further is needed until the harvest. Several weeks before 
the harvest a series of ripening experiments is conducted by the agriculturist* 
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This is all planned out as usual : he obtains the map of the planted area and 
fixes on the places, usually one per boiiw, where the samples are to be collected, 
and then proceeds to fix numbers to the stools, to be analysed at bi-weekly 
intervals. Then he calls for all the canes bearing a certain imTn})er, cuts 
them into three parts, top, middle and bottom, jMits the whole of the tops 
from one field together and analyses their juice, treating tlio middles and 
bottoms in the same way. After correcting his figures by a factor to bring 
them into line with the mill results, he compares them with his j)revious figures, 
and, when the two lower halves of the canes show no change, he considers the 
field ready for cutting, and harvesting begins. It will be readily seen of what 
vast importance the work of the agricultmist is to the ])lantation. 

Harvesting is carried out on similar (*ontract lines, this time with groups 
of only two or three men, the mandoer marking tlie rows to ]>o c;ut each day. 
An advance is given them at the start which is re -paid at the end of the 
season. The work, which includes eoller*ting shoots for seed, and keeping 
the trash out of the in tor-courses and (IraiiLs, costs about 24 cenis ])er ton, and 
a group may reap 4-5 tons jier <lay. They seldom take their ])ay till the end 
of the harvest when they receive a him)) sum which they divide ecpially among 
them. The auttior (;oiiclu<les as billows : “ The natural conditions for cane 
culture in Java are extremely favourable, and tlieir garden cultivation is 
well suited to these (ionditions. The organization they have built u)) to han- 
4lle their industry, both in a scientific and in a jiractical manner, are excellent, 
tieserve an immense amount of ))raise, and stand out as sliinmg cxam}Jes 
for others to copy.’’ (\A.li. 

Mrs. Howard on the Improvement o! Plants.' 


In a former note referring to this paper,* only the first jiart was sum- 
marized, and certain hints given by the author, built nj) on her long exper- 
ience in India, were thought worthy of being ))assed on to young plant 
breeders in the trojiics. The second jiait of the )^aper, which consists of a 
historical analysis of the laws governing ))lant breeding at diifercnt times, was 
left untouched, with the tacit idea of returning to it at a later date. 

The subject is of com*se highly technical ; and any attein])t to abstract it 
without employing the current terminology woukl be absurd. But as some 
of the observ^ations are of special interest to sugar cane breeders at tlie present 
time, it has been decided to ))ass on the author’s ideas and conclu.sions in as 
simple a mamier as possible, incklentally demonstrating that the work of the 
plant breeder is not so easy as may soinetinitis be su|jpose<l hy the general 
public. 

The whole of ino<lern })lant breetiing is based on the work of Mendel, 
who published a paper on the results of some years’ ex))eriments with sweet 
peas in the Proceedings of a Natural History Society in 1805. Presumably 
because of its mathematical tenor, thi.s pa})er apj>ears to have evoked little 
interest among the botanists of the Society, ami it was lost sight of for many 
yt^ors, until in 1900 it was brought to light again by Cokkens. Then, the 
moment it was introduced to the notice of plant bidders, its importance was 
realized, and their work has ever since followed a ne w pat h. 

1 Tito Improvement of plants. O. L. C. Howauu. Presidential Address t<o the AffrieultiiraJ 
Section df the Sixteenth Indian Science Congress, Madras. January, 1929. AgriouUtiralJ oarml of 
India, Vol. xxlv, Part 111, May, 1929. 
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Before that date, the method generally adopted was that known as 
selection, and a complicated empirical technique was gradually built up, 
especially in Germany. The chief problem to be solved was to ensure the sta- 
bility of the new varieties obtained ; but this was working in the dark, for the 
laws of inheritance were unknown. And all attempts to formulate these laws 
seemed only to add to the confusion. The nature and stability of hybrids 
was specially debatable. The usual view was that a hybrid was a kind of 
blend between the two parent plants, the complete plant being taken as the 
unit. But the behaviour of the later generations, and the tendency towards 
reversions to the parental type were the chief stumbling-blocks. Occasionally, 
successful plant breeders appeared, who were able, by judgment and long 
experience, to lay down rules ; but usually their work was concerned with only 
one crop, and they proved unable to pass on their partly intuitive knowledge. 
This latter mysterious knowledge the author pithily describes as “ an instinct, 
probably a sub-conscious integration of various small observations.” 

Mendel, dissatisfied with the complexity of the plaiit as \init, hit upon 
the idea of its being an aggregate of characters, each of which had to be 
separately studied in breeding work ; characters such as colour of flowers, 
height of plants, and so on. Tlie re-publication of his work had an instan- 
taneous effect, and the analysis of the plant into separate units of hiheritance, 
and the technique involved, enabled plant breeders to obtain stable varieties 
within a reasonably short time. From the economic point of view, this was 
perhaps the greatest benefit which his discovery conferred. 

The enthusiasm inspired among plant breeders was immense. Desirable 
characters could be transmitted unchanged, and combined ; and the regenera- 
tion of crops appeared to be a simple matter. It was only necessary to find 
out two varieties with the desired characters and cross them : the })erfe(>‘t 
individual could then be obtained in the second generation. TIkj dominance 
of certain characters, which prevented the reverse characters from appearing 
although still present but hidden from view, wouiil not be a great difficulty, 
although entailing some delay. And the greatest scorn was heaj)ed on the old- 
fashioned workeivs, who persisted in following tlie old method of selection — the 
milleriium of crop improvement was in sight. 

But, after twenty years of work, plant breeders are sadder and wiser, 
although monetary gains have undoiibtedly been great in places. In India, 
for instance, where the work has been continued with greater persistence, 
perhaps, than anywhere else, the gain to the cultivators is estimated at 
lOi crores of rupees (nearly £8,000,000). But we are still a long way off from 
being able to obtain the perfect plant. 

Even such characters as the colour of flowers and resistance to disease 
have turned out to be surjmsingly complex. Each one has been found to be 
dependent on the presence of a number of factors (technically termed gems). 
Taking the apparently simple character of colour in flowers, which has been 
extensively studied, it has been shown that in Linum (the flax genus) it is 
dependent on eight factors, producing 32 different forms of colour. Tliis 
means that, in breeding, tlie parental form will only re-appear once in a 
very large number of plants. And, as the perfect plant must possess, luiited 
in itself, many desirable characters, each of which may be controlled by the 
presence of a number of factors, the number of seedlings raised may be so great 
that, in practice, it never appears. Colour, moreover, cannot always be 
distinguished by the eye alone ; the red chaff colour in wheat may really be 
produced by two quite different factors, so that, if crossed, red chaffed wheats- 
may produce white chaffed individuals. 
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Then what is termed linkage further complicates matters. It has been 
found that certain characters are inherited together. Characters are, for 
instance, often linked with sex, but linkage may also occur when sox is not 
involved. But, again, linkage may not be absolute. In certain cases, a 
percentage of the offspring show that the uniting bond has been broken, and 
the characters linked in the parent may appear independently of one another 
in the offspring. This is termed crossing over. And, lastly, it has been 
observed that the factors may not be confined in their influence to definite 
characters, but influence several organs of the plant : their effect then is 
manifold. Recent investigations have been able to explain these difficulties 
in a remarkable manner, but it is quite obvious that such complications as 
those described make the direct application of the simple Mendelian rules 
impracticable. 

This is a serious set back. It was hoped that, in place of the intuition 
possessed by the successful plant breeder, Mendel’s law would substitute a 
series of exact measurements, and thus make plant breeding more or less 
controllable and mechanical. But this promise has not been fulfilled. The 
laws of inheritance have proved of more indirect than direct usefulness to the 
plant improver ; who, however, in the later stages is thrown back on the once 
despised selection method and his own judgment. 

If the constitution of the plant in respect of heredity were once for all 
determined, tliere would possibly bo a reversal of this need of independent 
judgment. And some brilliant work has already been accomplished in this 
direction. Morgan and his school in America have succeeded in fixing the 
location of the genes or carriers of inheritance, namely on the chromosomes,'^ 
And Morgan has not only been able to locate the genes on the chromosomes, 
but has been able to assign to them definite positions on these. This opens 
up the possibility of eventually preparing maps of the genetic constitution of 
economic* species of plants, and comparing them with one another. And 
when such information is available, it may well be that the pendulum will 
swing in the opposite direction, towards greater precision in practice, and with a 
new mechanical technique. 

The author then proceeds to divide the history of the study of inheritance 
into three periods os follows : (1) The early period of confusion and contro- 
versy, when intei’minable discussions took place on the many theories pro- 
pounded by different workers, such as pangenesis, the continuity of germ 
plasm, the inheritance of acquired characters,* and so forth — once looming 
large in the study of heredity. (2) The period of clarification and definition : 
clear distinctions were drawn between the different forms of variation, in- 
cluding mutations. The inheritance of acquired characters was negatived, 
Mendel’s laws were discovered ; and work proceeded, terminating with 
Morgan’s explanation of linkage and crossing over. Generally speaking, the 
basal germ plasm of the plant was considered as unalterable, and of absolute 
importance in inheritance. With each new discovery the subject, although 
becoming more complicated, became more clear and definite, and the number 
of fixed tenets or principles became continually larger. (3) The work of the 
last few years, however, “ indicate modifications of our most cheri shed con- 

1 Minute bodle* in the cell nuclei, which take an active part in the multiplication of the cell 
tifwueB, and are 'Visible, can be counted, and whose numbers are generally found to remain constant in 
each fj^ies of plants. The counting of their chxomosomea has already led to important results in the 
oiassiftoktion of the different types of sugar canes. 

2 E.g., sneh characters as the dwarfing of plants of the plains when translated to high altitude, 
or the browning of Europeans after long years in the tropics. These chamc^re, acquired during t^ me 
ii the parent, were otaimed to be muBsed on in a certain degree to their offspring ; and thus to provide a 
key to the aoclimatiKatlon of plants. 
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victions.’* At first papers appeared at long intervals, few and far between, 
but this was followed by a flood of papers describing work and deductions 
of a revolutionary character, which threw the orderly conclusions of the 
second period into confusion. 

The discussion of only one or two of these latter pieces of work is entered 
upon by the author, with their implications. The first case shakes the stability 
of the mathematical basis of Mendel’s laws. Bond has foimd that the stage 
of maturity of the pollen used in crossing has a marked influence on the simple 
Mendelian ratios holding among the offspring. Thus aged pollen, or pollen 
taken from plants in a stage of declining activity, gives different results from 
pollen obtained from normal, actively growing plants or parts of plants. 
This suggests that the statistical data of Mendel's laws may be altered by 
collecting pollen from different parts of a plant. 

The second class of observations suggests that cljaracters acquired by the 
pai’ents may after all be passed on to the offspring. It was found, both with 
insects and with plants, that new characters were produced by feeding them 
with imusual substances ; and that these new characters were inherited, 
at any rate for a number of generations. It certainly reminds one of the 
inheritance of acquii'ed characters ; but in reality illustrates “ a new evolu- 
tionary principle, that hereditable variations may be induced by means of 
the food supplied.” 

Undoubtedly the most important modem researches are those dealing 
with the origin and nature of mutations. These have long been known, but 
only recently has it be^en possible to attempt any real analysis of the various 
types. The author speaks of two ways in which mutations may arise — by 
changes in the factors or genes, or in the number or character of the chromo- 
somes. From the theoretical point of view, the former are of greater interest, 
but their occurrence is rare. Certain investigators have, however, claimed to 
have greatly increased the rate of mutation, by changes in temj>erature, 
radium emanations, and the applications of X -rays. Even then the mutations 
are small in number. Of undoubtedly gi eater value in plant breeding are the 
mutations produced by multiplication or abnormality of chrornosomt^s. 
And mutations of this type may be also induced by physiological stimuli 
such as those mentioned above, applied to the sexual cells.^ 

A vory large number of papers have been })ublished on this chromosome 
variation during the last few years, and the author selects one only for 
mention. Mol has shown that the horticultural practices in Holland, ” which 
have been so successful in producing new bulb varieties, are really methods of 
producing chromosomal variation. The possibility of inducing changes in 
the chromosome numbers o}>ens a new chapter in economic plant breeding. 
The production of chromosomal variation by external stimuli also suggests 
an explanation of the origin of species, and possibly of acclimatization. It 
may also furnish the solution of the much discussed problem of change of seed 
in crops like potatoes.” CAB 

Metal Cobbosion .—Samples of various metals were attached to the drum of an 
Oliver filter in a Hawaiian factory, being thus exposed to tlie action of settlings at 
6*8 pH, 2 It was found that resistance to corrosion under these conditions (exposure 
to acid juice and to air) was about the same order as bronze^ and brass tested the 
previous season. Alloys of the stainless steel t3^ are more resistant, but ” Toncan,” 
* * Armoo ” and ordinary steels are much less re sistant. 

1 See 1,8 1029, 69. 2 Report of the EacperimeiiU SUMmt H.S.P.A., 1029, 29. 
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History and Organization. 

It was a happy idea, fruitful and far reaching in its effects, which 
prompted the oi^anizers of the Pan-Pacific Food Conservation Conferenco 
held in Honolulu during the summer of 1924, to form a cane sugar section, 
under the leadership of H. P. Aoee, Director of the Experiment Station of 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. It was decided at the outset not 
to confine participation in the meetings of this section to delegates from the 
Pacific area, but to embrace all the countries producing sugar cane the world 
over. The sessions had not very far advanced when the delegates atteiuJing, 
and representing eleven different cane growing regions, resolved to go one 
step further and to found a ])ermanent organization, to be known os the 
International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. It was a small band at 
the time, but full of vision and enthusiasm. Final plans were soon perfected, 
and a constitution was adopted on August 12th, 1924. H. P. Agee was 
elected President, and H. Atherton Lee, Secretary. 

The constitution states that the object of the Society shall he to ])romote, 
by means of triennial conventions, the discussion of technical i)rf»hlems of the 
sugar cane industry in both field and factory. Any person who is contributing 
or has contributed to the progress of the sugar cane indastry in any country is 
eligible for inemhershij> in the Society. There are no other qualifications. 
Nomination and election to membership are covered by a few simple rules. 
Provision is also made for supporting members, by which is meant those asso- 
ciations, corj)orations, etc., which send representatives to the C‘onventions 
of the Society. 

The Society is divided geographically into sections of at least two and not 
over twcnty-fhe members. Each section is represented on the Executive 
C’ommittee by a Vice-Chairman. New sections may be formed, with the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 

The policies of the Society are directed by the Executive Cormnitloe, 
wliich consists of the ( General Cliairman, tlio General Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary, and the Vice-Chaii’men of the Sections. The constitution defines 
the duties of the Executive Committee as a whole and of the various officers, 
and also the procedui-e tor their election or appointment. 

Regular meetings are to be held every three years, and at t^ach such 
meeting the place for the next one is to be decided by a plurality vote of the 
members present. Although the constitution makes no specific })rovision 
in regard to rotation of meeting places, it has been considered to be advisable, 
for the convenience of the various sections, to hold the conferences alternately 
in the Western and in the Eastern hemisphere, and as far as possible North 
and South of the equator. 

Since the Honolulu meeting, two most successful conventions have been 
held, the second in March, 1927 in Havana, with H, P. Agee presiding, and 
the third in Soerabaja, Java, in June, 1929, under the chairmanship of J Acon 
Jeswibt. The proceedings of the first two congresses have been published, 
and those of the third are about to be issued. 

The last two congresses were well attended, each by over sixty delegates 
in addition to the local members and the guests. About a dozen countries 
were represented at each and it has been amply proved that international 
oo-operation by local associations is not only most useful, but indeed indis- 
pensable for real, substantial progress. The direct personal contact with 
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fellow members from far-ofi lands is a delightful experience and productive 
of much good in fostering understanding and mutual good-wilh 

San Juan, Pobto Rico, the next Meeting Place. 

At the Soerabaja congress invitations for the fourth convention were 
extended by the delegations from Australia, Louisiana, and Porto Rico, on 
behalf of their governments or producers’ associations. The Society voted 
to accept the invitation from Porto Rico, at the same time expressing its 
appreciation of the other two. The next Congress will therefore be held at 
San J uan, Porto Rico, in 1932. No definite date has been set as yet, but it will 
be while the grinding season is in full swing, probably in February or March. 
This is also the best time of the year from the standpoint of climatic conditions. 
Porto Rico has seen a phenomenal development of its sugar industry during 
the past ten years, and the trip to the Island will be well worth while from 
every standpoint. Not only will there be many interesting things to see on 
the cane plantations and in the sugar factories as well as government institu- 
tions established for the benefit of the industry, but the visitors will, like all 
others that have gone before, be charmed by the beauty of the island and the 
hospitality of its people. 

Committee Wobk. 

As a basis for its deliberations, the International Society has adopted a 
general procedure which has been successfully used by regional associations, 
that is the system of reports by Standing and Special Committees. Each of 
the Committees is charged with the study of a specific division or phase of 
sugar cane technology. These reports are opened for general discussions, and 
may be amplified by pertinent papers contributed by members of the Society, 

The work of the Society for the present three-year period has been distri- 
buted among the following twelve committees which will re[)ort their findings 
at the Congress to be held at San Juan. 

(1) The Executive Committee whose duties are prescribed in the constitution, 
and to which one of the resolutions passed at the Soerabaja Congress has also been 
referred. It consists at present of the General Chairman, F. W. Zbbban (U.S.A.) ; 
General Secretary, A. H. Rosbnfkld (Louisiana) ; Assistant Secretary, M. A. del 
Valle (Porto Rico). Vice-Chairmen, W. E. Gross (Argentine), H. T. Eastbrby 
(Australia), T. S. Vbnkatbamak (% itish India), W. Scott (British West Indies), 
T. y. Chou (unlna), E. L. Anderson (CoTumbia), D. L. van Dine (Cuba), P. Nbu- 
viLLB (Egypt), K, OsHiMA (Formosa and Japan), H. P. Agee (Hawaii), H. C. Pbinsen 
Gebbliqs (Holland), P, Vieillard (Indo-China), E. C. von Pritzelwztz van dbr 
Horst (Java). W. L. Owen (Louisiana), Louis Baissac (Mauritius), H. H. Dodds 
(Natal), Gerardo Klinob (Peru), Manuel Roxas (Philippines), M. A. del Valle 
(Porto Rico), E. W. Brandes (U.S.A.), and the Directors of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments or Experiment Stations in Guadeloupe, Reunion, Santo Domingo, and 
Tahiti. 

(2) Committee on Protective Sugar Cane Quarantine : E. W. Bhandbs (U.S.A. ), 
Chairman; A. F. Bell, D. S. North (Australia), W. McR^ (Br itish India), 
T. Miyake (Formosa), O. H. Swezey (Hawaii), C. W," IS^ebton (Louisiana), 
Miss P. C. Bolls (Java). 

(3) Committee on Insect Pests of Sugar Cane : C. E. Pemberton (Hawaii), 

Chairman; T. Bainbridge Fletcher (British India). F. W. Ukich (British West 
Me^, D. (Japan), E. H. Hazelhofe (Java), 

T. E. Holloway (Louisiana), D. d’Ehmerbz db Charmoi (Mauritius), G. N. Wolcott 
(U.S.A.). 

(4) Committee on Diseases of Sugar Cane : Miss G. Wxlbrink (Java), Chairman ; 
A. F. Bell, D. S. North (Australia), H. R, Bbeton-Jones (British West Indies), 
J. A. Farxs (Cuba), J. P. Martin (Hawaii), Miss P. C. Bolls (Java), A. P, D. 
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McClkan {Natal)» H. Atsebton Leb (Philippines)^ C. E. Ohabdon, M. T. Cook 
(Port-o Hioo), K. 1). Rands (U.S.A.). 

(5) Cc»rnmittoo on Sugar Cane Vaneties : T. R. (Britiah Ip^!a ), 

C hairmaii ; E. K. Cheesman (British West Indies), K. Oshima (Formosa^T^XTj. 
MANaKLSDOBF (Hawaii), O. Posthumus (Java), L. Baissac (Mauritius), Th. 
Beaboobb R. L. Davis (Porto Rico). 

(6) Committee on Cultivation and Field Operations : V. J. Koningsbkboeb 
(Java), Chairman; H. W. Kebr (Australia), G. Clabkk, Wy nne Sayeb (gritish 
India), J. A. Vebret (Hawaii), P. Vieiixabd (Indo-China), W. G. Tagqabt (Louis- 
iana), J. Dooer de Spbville (Mauritius), Manuel Rozas (Philippines), R. Fer- 
nandez Gaboia, R. a. Veve (Porto Rico). 

(7) Committee on Factory Operation and Chemical Control : N oel Deebb 
(British India), Honorary Chairman ; W. R. MoAli.ep (Hawaii), Chairman ; Nobman 
BEJmEWtAtlsmiia), K. O. B a^ebji (British India), W. Scott (British West Indies), 
P. Nkuville (Eg>7)t), P. Honig, T. van deb Linden, E. C. von Pbitzelwitz van 
DEB Hobst (Java), H. S. Paine (IJ.S.A.). 

(8) Special Committee on Description and Identification of the Original Cane 
Varieties ; W, W. C. Mora (Hawaii), Chairman ; G. Bbemeb, O. Posthumus, C. L. 
Ruemke (Java) ; E. Abtschwageb, H. B. Cowgill (U.S.A.). 

(9) Special Committee on Forestry : H. L. Lyon (Hawaii) Chairman ; W . C. 
Kbaheb (Porto Rico), D. M. Matthews (U.S.A.). 

(10) Special Committee on Uniformity in Reporting Factory Data : F. W. 
Zebban (U.S.A.), Chairman ; E. C. von Pbitzelwitz van deb Hobst (Java), 
M. A. DEL Valle (Porto Rico) ; with sub -committees and individuals co-operating 
in a number of countries, as shown in special communications of this Committee. 

(11) Special Committee on Soils : O. Schreineb (U.S.A.), Chairman; H. W. 
Kerb (Australia), F. Hardy (British West Indies), G. R. Stewart (Hawaii), 
Miss G. Z. Neeb (Java), N. Gbaig (Mauritius), W. T. McCeorge (U.S.A.). 

(12) Special Committee on Teclmique of Field Experiments ; G. Arcenaux 
(U.S.A,), Chairman; W. P. Alexander (Cuba), A. J. Mangelsdobf (Hawaii), 
•G. Booberg (Java), Manuel Roxas (Philippines). 

Pr(3Jects initiated by Resolutions passed at the Soebabaja Congress. 

The w'ork programme of the Society has been further extended by several 
•of tlie resolutions which were adopted at the last ('ongress. The wording 
4)f these resolutions and the method of carry ing them into effect is given below: 

(\) Irrigation and Drainage. — “ Whereas exact knowledge on the influence 
of irrigation and drainage is still very incomplete : Resolved that in all cane 
growing countries more attention should lie paid to those jiroblems and that 
more scientific experiments should be carried out on this subject.” This 
resolution lias been referred for action to the Committee on Cultivation and 
Field 0})cralioTis, and the Special Committee on Soils has been asked to 
co-operate. 

(2) Soil Classification and Fenilitv . — “Whereas soil surveys and the cla^si- 
fication of soils aro fundamental for the proper study of soil fort iUty and 
manuring for the improvement and maintenance of sugar eanc soils : Resolved 
that the Standing ("ommittee shall (a) secure as far as practicable uniformity 
in the classification and in the nomenclature of soils; (6)collect data on soils 
imd fertility experiments on the sugar cane soils of the various count ries eou- 
eemed.” Th© Special Committee on Soils, bong specifically mentioned in 
the resolution, will carry it- into effect. 

(3) Collections of Cane Varieties , — “ Wioreas at the present time many 
identical varieties occur under different names, and also different varieties 
ai*© cultivated under the same name, and Wheieas rational studies on sugar 
cane require reliable identification and description, and Whereas cane 
breeding work requires the availability of all original canes and of those canes 
which have played a part in can© husbandry, and Whereas further invest i- 
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gatioiis on genetics and taxonomy of sugar cane are of prominent importance 
for further development of the sugar cane industry, Resolved that in two or 
possibly three different countries collections should be established of all cane 
varieties mentioned above, and be it further Resolved that the Executive 
Committee take the necessary steps for the establishment of such collection 
gardens.’* 

The Executive Committee has already made some progress toward the 
realization of this project. The principal countries in the Pacific area, 
especially Hawaii and Java, have not b^n heard from as yet, but in the 
West Indian area a tentative plan has been formulated. More will be said 
about this as soon as the plan assumes definite shape. 

(4) Sugar Cane Quarantine , — “Whereas it has been demonstrated that 
there is considerable risk in the unwary introduction of new diseases into any 
country, and Whereas it is desirable to keep track of the proper nomenclature 
of all importations and prevent further confusion in names, 

“ Resolved that new importations be allowed only in small quantities and 
through recognized institutions, and that steps be taken to record at the time 
of importation at some central place in the coimtry, preferably under a botanist, 
full details about the variety such as the name, coimtry of origin, a short 
description and specimens of canes, buds, and leaves ; and whenever possible 
it is further desirable to keep the cane growing at the central place at least 
for a time to render its subsequent identification easy and certain, and be it 
further Resolved that copies of this resolution be sent to all government and 
other institutions interested in the sugar cane industry, and to the Standing 
Committee.” This resolution has been referred to the Committee on Pro- 
tective Sugar Cane Quarantine, and its chairman has sent out copies of the 
resolution as directed in the last paragraph of the resolution. 

It will be leadily seen that the establishment of variety collections, as 
called for in resolution No. 3, is dependent on proper quarantine rules. In 
the countries where comprehensive collections of cane varieties are planned, 
the quarantine regulations must be such as not to prevent the introduction 
of varieties needed for the collection, while at the same time protecting the 
country from the introduction of new diseases. 

(5) AbaPraet Journal of Sugar Technology, — “Whereas the current 
technical literature on sugar cane and beet is published in a large number of 
periodicals and often is written in a language which is only understood by a 
minority of the technologists or is not available in the local libraries, and 
Whereas further re-enforcement of the interest of organizations and of the 
personal members of om* Society is desired for the farther development of 
the Society, Resolved that a new periodical be started or an existing periodical 
be requested to publish adequate abstracts in the English language, submitted 
by the authors themselves of all technical papers of more general importance, 
an>d be it further Resolved that a committee be appointed by the chairman 
td devise ways and means for carrying this resolution into effect.” 

Accordingly, a committee has been appointed, consisting of H. P. Agee 
(Hawaii), Chairman ; W. B, Saladin (Cuba), K. DotrwES Dbkker (Java), 
A. H. Rosbnfbld (Louisiana), R, Fernandez Garcia (Porto Rico). This 
committee is doing active work, and concrete proposals have been submitted 
to it by the member from Java. 

(6) Metric System of Weights and Measures, — “Whereas at the present 
time different countries report their field and factory results in many different 

" unrelated miits, thus making mutual comparisons extremely difficult 
consuming, and Whereas the metric system is based entirely on the- 
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decimal system of numbers, relates logically measures of volume to measures 
of mass, has been legally adopted by most countries, and is in universal use 
throughout the scientific world, Resolved that the cane sugar industries 
of the countries represented in this Society be lurged gradually to introduce the 
metric system, and that imtil this is accomplished, they publish all field 
and factory results in metric units, either exclusively, or along with the 
customary units,” W. E. Cboss (Argentina), who originally suggested this 
resolution, has been appointed chairman of a committee, to be chosen by 
himself, which will undertake the necessary work to make the resolution 
effective. 

(7) Re ’establishment of the International Commission for Uniform Methods 
of Sugar A'nalysis, “ Whereas the International Commission for Uniform 
Methods of Sugar Analysis has not held a meeting since 1912 and has practi- 
cally disbanded, and Whereas there exists at the present time a great deal 
of confusion owing to the use of different analytical standards in different 
countries, Resolved that a committee consisting of F, J. Bates, C. A. Browne 
Noel Deerr, P. Honig, and W, R. McAllep bo ax)i)ointed, which committee 
shall approach prominent sugar chemists in all important countries producing 
sugar from the beet or cane, for the pur|)ose of reviving the International 
Commission for Uniform Methods of Sugar Analysis.” 

In si)ite of the efforts made from various sides during the past ten years, 
it has so far been found impossible to re-establish the contacts and co-ojjera- 
tion which existed before the war through the International Commission. 
It is to be hoped that the above resolution of the Society will at last bring 
about the desired result. 

The Society thus lias placed on its programme a number of problems 
which urgently rociuire solution, and which can be properly solved only by 
enthusiastic international co-operation. The importance of this work 
camiot be over-emphasized. It calls for patient application and serious 
thought. With the whole-hearted support of the committees and the 
membership at large, ultimate success will be certain to be achieved. 


Formosan Sugar Production. 


The Acting British Consul at Tamsui reports to the Department of 
Overseas Trade that the second official estimate places the production of 
sugar in Formosa for the coming season at 13,419,935 piculs (about 805,000 
tons) of centrifugal and plantation white, and 218,073 piculs (about 13,000 
tons) of brown sugar, making the hitherto unattainod total of 13,638,008 
piculs. This estimate is based on actual results up to the end of October, 
and the figures show an increase of 482,183 piculs over the record production 
of the previous season, and an increase of more than one miilion piculs over 
the first estimate. The improvement in results thus anticipated is ascribed 
to more advanced methods of cultivation, the planting of better varieties of 
cane, and favourable weather conditions at the time of planting. 

Areas under cane, with estimated production, are given as follows : — 

Area Planted. Estimated Production. 


Acres. Piculs. 

Centrifugal 227,591 . . 13,419,936 

Brown 3,166 .. 116,976 

Primitive 6,771 . . 102,098 


While the above estimate is authoritative, it is held in some well informed 
circles, according to press reports, that it errs on the side of optimism, and 
that the first ofiicial estimate is likely to prove the more correct forecast. 
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Bagasse Filtration In Btfypl:* 

By V. PBNIAKOrF. B.So. 


The device iised in two of o\ir sugar centrals in Egypt for the filtration 
of clear juice from the settlers might be of some interest to readers of the 
International Sugar JoumaL The following description refers to Armant 
S.F, of the “ Soc. Gen. des Sucreries et de la Raffinerie d’Egypte.’^ This 
factory has a daily average crushing capacity of 3000 tons of cane. 

"The cold mixed juice from the mills is limed with 1600 to 1800 grms. 
(3*3 to 4 lbs.) of CaO per ton of cane, then treated with sulphurous acid to 
neutrality (litmus). The juice from the liming tanks is heated to 96°C., 
boiled in open defecators and let down to the settling tanks. After two hours 
the clear juice is drawn off, heated to 102®C. (216®F.) and piunped to the 
clear juice tank. From this tank it flows through bagasse filters which are 
described further on. The mud from the settlers is filter-pressed as usual, 
the filtrate being mixed with the clarified juice from the bagasse filters. 
This mixed juice is then heated to 106°C. (221°F.) and filtered over a second 
set of bagasse filters . The filtrate is next pumped to the evaporators. Without 
any further clarification, a single grade of sugar is turned out, averaging 
99-50 Pol. 

Description of Bagasse Filters, — Each filter is a vertical plate iron cylinder 
800 mm. (31*6 in.) in diam. and 3000 mm. (10 ft.) in height. On top and 
bottom are rivetted cast-iron flanges on which are hinged the top atid bottom 
cast-iron doors. By means of swing bolts these doors can be screwed tight 
against a rubber gasket inserted in the flange. At the upper part of the 
body is the juice unit, connected by valve and pipe line to the clear juice tank, 
and a smaller inlet for compressed air. The juice outlet is in the bottom door 
and is comiected to a canal by a short S shaped pipe. The bottom door haa a 
perforated false bottom to prevent the bagasse from choking the juice outlet 
and to keep the finer particles of bagasse from being carried away with the 
juice. The bottom door is 2600 mm. (8ft. 2 in.) above the ground floor, the top 
one 1,360 mm. (4 ft. 6 in.) above the first floor. 

Operation of the Filters, — The filter being empty and the bottom door 
closed, a disc of cotton filter-press cloth is ])ut over the false bottom and 
bagasse is thrown in from the top, so as to fill the filter up to the level of the 
juice inlet. It then contains approximately 230 kgs. (506 lbs.) of bagasse, 
the lower half of which is taken from tlie third mill, the upper one from the 
second mill of a crusher and four mills tandem. The bagasse is covered with 
another disc of filter-press cloth, the top door closed and the juice admitted 
progressively. When the rate of filtration falls off, after five or six hours, the 
juice is shut off and compressed air admitted to drain the filter. The bagasse 
is then sweetened off with 16 gallons of water and compressed air applied 
once more. The bottom door is then opened and the bagasse droppe^l into a 
truck, whence it is conveyed by an elevator to the carrier between first and 
second mill to be re-ground. 

Niunber of filters used for an average dail.v grinding rate of 3000 tons 
cane : — 

First filtration : 30 In actual use : 20 

Second Filtration : 16 In actual use : 8 

Kate of flow of one filter (average of six hours) : — 

First filtration ; 76 litres per min, (2*6 cub, ft. per min.) 

Becond filtration : 260 litres per min. (8-8 cub. ft. per min.) 
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Average rate of flow per unit horizontal surface of bagasse, through 
layer of bagasse of 2*400 m, (8 ft.) : — 

First filtration : 160 litres per sq. metre per min. (0*48 cub. ft. per 

sq. ft. per min.) 

Second filtration : 600 litres „ „ (1*64 cub. ft. „ ) 

Head of juice on filter — 5 metres (16 ft.) 

Fresh Bagasse Soiled Bagasse 

Water, per cent 70 per cent, approx. . , 70 per cent, approx. 

Sucrose, per cent, . . 3 per cent, approx. . . 10 per cent, approx. 

Bagasse employed : 0*70 per cent. cane. 

Juice filtered on 1 ton cane : 117 cub. metres (4160 cub. ft.). 

Bagasse filters have been used for several years in our two factories 
(Armant and Kom Ombo S.F.) that do not work with the diffusion process, 
and have replaced bag filters used formerly. Several types of apparatus have 
been experimented with, before adopting that just described. Several 
advantages have been obtained ; — 

Low initial cost. The filters have been entirely made in our shops during 
the off season. Low maintenance cost. Neither cloths nor frames to mend 
or replace. The labour needed is reduced by two-thirds as compared with 
the bag-filters, since the handling of the bagasse is all done mechanically. 
The only labour used is for opening and closing the doors and for pushing 
the soiled bagasse truck to the elevator. No sugar losses by filter-mud or 
press cloths. The juice is perfectly clear and brilliant, and no change in 
the boiling-house work has been observed as compared with the bag filters 
juice. 

No fermentation of the bagasse has been observed in the normal course of 
work nor even in the event of a stoppage of a few hours. However, if a long 
accidental stoppage occurs, all the filters have to be eiriptied and this may 
cause some inconvenience when work is resumed, as no juice can be filtered 
so long as a sufficient number of filters have not been "filled with bagasse. 
Also, in the process of emptying the filters when the mills are stopped, some of 
the bagasse may have to be thrown away. 

In spite of its high content in sucrose, the soiled bagasse from the filtei’s 
does not appreciably affect the sucrose content of the exhausted bagasse of the 
tandem to which it is returned. Samples of this bagasse taken as it comes o\it 
of the last mill have, on the average, the same sucrose content as the normal 
exhausted bagasse of the tandem. 

Cuban -Amebic AN Sugab Co. — ^T he report of the Cuban- American Sugar Co. 
for the year ended September 30th, 1929, states that the raw sugar production was 
2,254,584 bags of 3201b. each, as compared with 1,686,467 bags manufactured 
during the previous crop. The production of the 1928-29 crop was 2152 bags less 
than the record output of 1921-22, when 2,256,736 bags were made. Operations 
resulted in a net profit of 91,204,356 as compared with the corresponding profit for 
the preceding year of $183,435. 

Hebxsson Cbystallizebs. — V ery favourable results are being obtained with 
this new type of water-cooled crystallizer,^ usually eight hours sufficing for first 
pamecuites and 12-14 for low-grades. It has revolving tubes fitted to the shaft, and 
ftcse mve a much more efficient mixing of the masseouite and allow the sugar crystals 
to make contact with the tmexhausted liquor. Due to the high capacity of the 
ai^ppatuB, the factory space which is economized is considerable. This crystallizer 
has shown an appreciable gain in recovery from masseouite, and it appears to be 
an invention well worth the attention of those desirous of improving the efficiency of 
factory work, 

1 J.5.j^920, 486, 447, 514. 
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TKe World’s Sugar Crisis. 

A Susrgested Economic Step towards its Solution. 


A few weeks ago Dr. Feancis Maxwell, the well known author of 
^‘Economic Aspects of Cane Sugar Production,” contributed to a leading 
London Sunday newspaper an article outlining the world’s sugar crisis and 
suggesting a technical solution of the difficulty which he claimed would 
prove economically sound and need not rely for its efficacy on the doubtful 
degree of international co-o}>eration secured by such agreements as the Paris 
and Brussels Conferences.^ 

Dr. Maxwell in the course of his summary of recent sugar history men- 
tioned the League of Nations Report on Sugar, and pointed out that the 
discussion in that report was based entirely on statistics, and was of a strictly 
economic nature, neglecting entirely the technology of sugar production. His 
suggestions on the other hand were based upon an economic consideration of 
the essential features of the process by which cane sugar is produced and took 
into account the technical aspect of sugar costs. 

The essence of his j)lan is in effect that when sugar is fetching a price 
entailing a financial loss in the extraction thereof, this extraction shall not be 
extended beyong its })rofit-yielding limit ; that is, the later part of the process 
should be abandoned altogether, thus leaving an extra per cent, of sugar in 
the bagasse. 

His reasons for this are as follows : In a large modern central, containing 
one, two, or even three milling trains, each consisting of seven or eight 
milling units of the largest size, about 95 per cent, of the total sugar contained 
in the cane is extracted, the rest being lost in the bagasse. Of this 95 per 
cent, extraction, about 86 per cent, can be obtained by the first three units of 
the train if properly operated, while it takes all the other units to extract the 
remaining 10 per cent. The power required to operate a complete milling 
train of this description is somewhere about 2500 i.h.p. But the impoHant 
fact ensues that whereas less than 1000 h.p. is needed to extract the fir^^t 85 
per cent., about 1500 h.p. is required to obtain the additional 10 per cent. 
Dr. Maxwell argues that the cost of this 1500 h.p. is an appreciable factor in 
uneconomic production \mder present conditions. The paramount question 
is : A given crop of cane being presented to the factory, can the extractio i of 
such a comparatively small amount of sugar by such a colossal expenditui'e of 
power be financially justified, particularly at the present low level of prices. 
Apparently not, according to Dr. Maxwell. 

Under this scheme of reduced extraction, a large siu*plus of bagasse not 
needed for fuel -will result, and it is argued that this could be sold at a good 
price for the manufacture of pulp, building board, or kindred material. Such 
a saving of fuel is one aspect of the saving of horse-power which is invoked to 
counterbalance the financial effect of a reduced sugar output. 

As for the collective results of canying out such a scheme, it is pointed 
out that there are about 50 factories in Cuba having milling trains of seven or 
eight units each, which in the aggregate would be responsible for approximate- 
ly million tons of sugar. Should those large centrals adopt the measure of 
partial extraction thus advocated, an appreciable restriction of the Cuban 
crop would result, which Dr, Maxwell argues would not necessarily entail 
financial loss. And this measure is not applicable to Cuba alone, for factories 
elsewhere in the sugar world might sooner or later find it expedient to follow 
suit. 

1 In that article Dr. Maxwbil exprcBsed the intention to elaborate his argument in a further 
article contrlbuM to our pages, but owing to his absence abroad he has not as yet found an 
oppcartimity to oairy out this resolve. We therefore only now give the gist of his original 
paper.-^ED. IJSJ * 
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This article in onr London contemporary was reproduced in the Amstier- 
dam TeUgrctaft and was briefly commented on by Dr. H. C. Prinsbn GsEKLioa, 
who i>ointed out that the Maxwell scheme would be profitable only where 
there existed a market for the spare bagasse. If it could be sold for cash for 
bagasse boarding, or rayon, or nitro-cellulose, or paper pulp, or if it could 
find a use for fuel for outside purposes, its outside disposal might well yield a 
profit. In such a case a calculation wiU show whether it is better to retain 
more bagasse and extract less sugar ; but if there is no market offering for 
the surplus bagasse, it ^ ill be better to extract as much sugar as is in conformity 
with the bagasse available for fuel. 

It might be useful to have such a calculation set forth, premising that a 
given market for the bagasse is offering. Dr. Maxwell singles out Cuba 
especially as the centre where the scheme might be tried with profit ; and it 
haxpens, as our readers know, that it is in Cuba that recent experiments in 
the utilization of bagasse for fibre board manufacture hove lately been 
centred. The latest process, the Vazeane system, which is being tried out, 
involves a rather drastic re-arrangement of the factory plant ; but many 
factories may prefer to seek a less drastic method of utilizing their surplus 
bagasse, and may even prefer to sell it as raw material to an outside manu- 
facturer. If they can find the mai*ket, then they can afford to economize 
on their extraction expenses, and the sugar output will be correspondingly 
mluced. 


Java Technical Notes. 

Determination oe the Accuracy of Cane Weighing. J, Badersma. 

ArcUeJ, 1929, 87, No. 41, 894-908. 

Formerly in the determination of the weight of cane for the payment of 
the cane cutters one was satisfied with an accuracy of '1 picul (136 lbs.) per 
lorry or car, that is 1-2 per cent, ; but now a precision of half a quintal (say 
66 lbs.) representing J to 1 Dutch cent in the men's wages is expected. But 
for determining the weight of cane for the calculation of the cane per hectare, 
or the sugar per hectare, an accuracy of 2 per cent. is acceptable. Generally, the 
determination is made by means of a weighing bridge, the gross weight of 
each lorry being observed as it passes over, and the nett beiiig deducted. 
Some factories adapt an average tare for all the lorries, which diminishes the 
accuracy of the result, seeing that lorries of different types are to be foimd 
in the yard, and that the weight of one of these may differ from that of 
another by as much as 3 quintals (about 165 lbs.). Using a bridge with 
sliding weights on the arm, the sensitivity is such that with a load of 6000 kg. 
a movement of the arm can be detected with an over-weight of 1 kg. This 
is a greater sensitivity than is required, but the draw-back of this system is 
that it demands so much time, each lorry being brought to a standstill for 
the adjustment of the arm. With the rapid system of weighing, however, 
in which the weight is read from an indicator, and in which the lorries are 
moved slowly and continuously over the bridge, though the operation is 
much more expeditious, it is at the same time less accurate. It is the method 
used for locomotive traction. Compared with the true value, the weight 
determined is always higher for the whole of the train, and usually 
higher for the individual lorries. This error increases with the weight of the 
train. Long couplings should not be used, and in weighing the train must 
move as slowly and regularly as possible. Differences in the height of the 
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WORKSHOP VIP:W of a battery of 4SIK. X 24 IN. ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGALS WITH COMPOSITE PHOTO. OF ITS 
«K) deg. SELF-DISCHARCWC BASKETS IN THE FOREGROUND 
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SELF-DISCHARGING CENTRIFUGALS 

INSTALLED IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

A MnTMP D P 17 pnp n t l Reporting on six of our 
I niLl\ Ivjc\.^v/1\LF ; ; 36 in. machines installed 
at another central in the Philippines, the Chief Engineer of the Factory 
writing in June last (1928), says : ** The machines supplied last year have 
been running NIGHT and DAY since the Factory started in December (1927) 
and the total times the machines were stopped from all causes during that 
period did not exceed 10 hours. This is practically continuous running.*’ 

Our other auxiliary plant, such as 

CRYSTALLIZERS, ELEVATORS, 

CONVEYORS, PUMPS, etc., 

is of the same superlative standard. 
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HARVEY ENGINEERING CO., Lii. 

SCOTLAND STREET ENGINE WORKS, 

GLASGOW. 

Telegrams "MACONIE, GLASGOW." 



ifOUKTEKN-ROLLEli UAM£ UliUSHi^U PLANT 


COMPLETE CANE AND BEET SUGAR 
FACTORIES AND REFINERIES 
SUPPLIED. 


Java Taciialcal Natas* 


bv&ers shcmld be obviated, and long and heavy trains avoided, 20 lorries 
being about the limit. Lastly, so as to reduce the resistance of the train, 
there should be an incline towards the bridge, but not so much as to allow the 
couplings to sag, a gradient of say 3 to 3 J in a 1000. 


Examination of Java (White) Sugabs of the 1928 ('ampaign. P. Honig. 

Archief, deel 111, Medeed., 1929, No. 19, 1009-1046. 

Results of a previous enquiry by the Experiment Station into the com- 
position of different Java sugars led to a negative result.^ It was not possible 
to state average analyses lor the different grades, so wide were the differences 
between the results of the various samples of any one grade. Another effort 
has now been made to do this, using methods of analysis already described,* 
but here only white sugars are discussed, though figures are given in the 
original paper for superior stroop sugar (av. pol., 98*69), for hoofd sugar 
(98*44), for muscovado (97), etc. White sugars are classed as good, satis- 
factory, and unsatisfactory ; and as a general criterion it is assumed that the 
purest sugar is the best. On the hasia of the data collected in 1928, the 
following is the specification at which it is now possible to arrive : — 

Unsatisfactory. Satisfactory. Good. 


Polarization <99*20 .. 99*90 — 99*40 .. above 99*40 

Water 0*08 higher .. 0*04 — 0*05 .. <0*04 

Reducing Sugars 0*08 „ .. 0*040 — 0*060 .. <0*040 

Ash 0*07 „ .. 0*030—0*050 .. <0*040 

Colour (c509m^) .. 0*100 „ .. 0*030— 0*065 .. <0*030 

pH — . . > 6*0 . . — 


In addition to these clicniical and physical determinations, sieving tests 
were made with the following results representing the average : ■ 



mm. 


Per Cent. 

Fraction above 

1*66 


1*0 

„ between 

1*66 and 1*17 


7*5 

»» >♦ 

1*17 „ 0*83 


22*9 


0*83 „ 0*69 


30*6 

99 9* 

0*59 „ 0*30 


33*2 

„ below 

0*30 


4*7 


Commenting on the results for the polarization given above, it is pointed 
out that the rather marked deviation from lOOW. is caused partly by the 
tern] lerat lire at which the readings are made ; partly of course by the water 
and non-sugar contents ; aii<l partly also by the slight levo-rotation of the 
reducing sugars. European refined sugars were found under the same 
anal 3 dical conditions ets employed not to polarize more than 99*6 to 99*66°. 
As to water content, some of the white sugars had obviously been insuHiciently 
dried, which is a bad fault from the point of view of keejiing well in storage. 
Sugar having a water content less than 0*03 per cent, will keep practically 
unchanged under proper warehousing conditions. pH values were found to 
vary more than would be expected, some carbonatation sugars going to 7*7, 
though sulphitation sugars never went further than 6*9 to 7*0 pH, Reasons 
leading to alkaline sugars are ; (1 ) the use of alkaline steam, traces of ammonia 
liaving been detected in some sugars, and (2) the presence in some sugars of 
relatively large amounts of precipitated lime salts, which dissolve in the solu- 
tion at about 40°Brix. generally used for the pH determination. In deter- 
mining the colour,* at first the extinction w€is ascertained for five different 

1 AncAi^f,’ 1927, 1108. Atehief, 1928, 039. 

3 See Arehuf, 1928, 643 for the methods used. 
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wave-len^rths, viz., 435, 609, 646, 678 and 608 m/t, but so regular were the 
absorption curves that few measurements were found to suffice. In fact, later, 
the extinction at 609 was considered to indicate the colour measurement. 
Examination of white sugars should be completed by observation under a 
glass ( X 6) to ascertain the regularity of the crystals, and detect the presence 
of conglomerates and broken crystals. 


Changes in the Composition or Filtbb-Cloth with Use. P. Honig. 
Verslagen der Vereeniging van Adviseurs (Java), 1929, Afl., No. 4, 
168-162. 

If used filter-cloth is analysed, certain of its original constituents are found 
present in greatly increased quantity. It may be that some of the particles 
of the scums become retained in the pores of the cloth ; or it may be the 
result of the crystallizing of some of the constituents of the juice or syrup on 
the threads ; or, again, it may b© a ©as© of adsorption. Whatever may be the 
eiqplanation filter-cloth after having been in use for some time presents a 
very different composition compared with what it had before use. Here, 
for example, is the analysis of filter-cloth which has been in use in a defecation 
factory, from which will be seen how extraordinarily high are these consti- 
tuents : — 

Per Cent. 


Ash Content 38*37 

Wax Content 4*91 

Ash Composition ; — 

Insoluble in HCl 6*68 

Fe^Oa + AI2O3 37*60 

Calcium Oxide (CaO) 26*06 

Phosphoric Acid, (P3O3) 19*58 


It is most likely that adsorption plays the principal role in accumulating 
these impurities. Kecognizing that this may be so, some time ago filter- 
clotlis were put on the market in America under the trade names of “ Meta- 
kloth ” and “ Thoratex,” already satmated with certain metallic salts (e.g., 
those of aluminium), it being claimed that such prepared material suffers very 
little in use. Another analysis of a cloth, this time used for the filtration of 
evaporator syrup (sulphited thick- juice in a carbonatation factory) is as 
follows : — 

Sf. Oemoe 
Per Cent. 


Ash content 36*03 

Ash composition : — 

Insoluble in HCl and silica 3*63 

Iron Oxide 0*82 

Calcium Oxide 29*07 

Sulphuric Acid 53*19 

Total CaS04 ^*^2 


In connexion with cloth that has accumulated impurities in this way, one 
naturally considers the value of washing with weak hydrochloric acid ; but 
this has little effect. A relatively concentrated acid must be used, viz., 
about 8 per cent, before the absorbed constituents are re-dissolved. But 
after repeating such acid washing, the mechanical resistance is so diminished 
that the cloth has to be disoiHEded. Iron salts are known to exert a specific 
influence on the splitting of filter-cloth, and this is particularly obvious where 
the fabric comes into contact with a rusty surface. It would seem very pro- 
bable that oxidation of the cloth occurs, the iron acting catal3rtioally. 
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Maceration of Filteb-Cake in Defecation Factobies. Ch. J. E. Stok. 

Archief, 1929, 87, II, No. 63, 1102-1107. 

Although the above-mentioned method of working to recover the sugar 
remaining behind in the filter-press cake is not at all new, nevertheless it is 
said to be well worth attention in connexion with the difficulty in sweetening 
off when dealing with POJ 2878, which contains a higher wax content than the 
average of the canes formerly ground. Thus last crop at the Pradjekan si. 
since grinding the new cane one had to contend with high filter-cake figures 
which in spite of efforts could not be reasonably reduced. Therefore the mud 
maceration system was adopted, when it was found possible to lower the losses 
to one-third of those obtaining when the ordinary mode of washing was in use. 
Four of the six Kboog’s presses at 56 sq. m. filtering surface were employed to 
filter the mud in the ordinary way. After steaming out, the cake was dropped 
into a mixer, diluted to a thin paste with condensed water from the 3rd and 
4th bodies of the evaporator, aud filtered through the two “ maceration 
presses.” Results for nine weekly periods showing the extent of sweetening 
off in each are given in the following table : — 



Per Cent. Dry Matter 

Polarization 

Sugar lost per 

Dilute thin-juice lost 

Period. 

in filter cake. 

filter cake. 

cent, dry matter. 

per cent, dry matter 

1 

42-77 . . 

7-08 

17 

144 

2 

42-69 

4-67 

11 

86 

3 

42-42 . . 

4-61 

11 

87 

4 

42-17 .. 

3-91 

9 

74 

6 


4-67 

4 

30 

6 

42-48 . . 

1-46 

3 

25 

7 

42-99 . . 

1-57 

4 

26 

8 

43-28 

1-34 

3 

21 

9 


1-19 

3 

20 

No. 1 period represents a week without sweetening-off at all ; 2, 3 and 4 


weekly periods of washing in the ordinary way, the average of which is 82 
for the dilute thin-juice per cent, dry substance ; and 5 to 9 the maceration 
system averaging 24, a striking reduction. Other figures are given : for example 
the weight of filter-cake per cent, cane, which was 2*31 during period 1 ; 
2*23 to 2*28 during periods 2 to 4 ; and 1’55 to 1*88 during periods 6 to 9. 
Wash -water per 100 of cane was 4'1 to 4*7 for periods 2 to 4 j and 6*5 to 9*0 
for periods 5 to 9. Filter-cloth consumption is said not to have risen during 
the time this maceration method was in use. 


Rules fob Boileb Feed Water Control. P, Honig. Verslag van de 
Vereenigin^ het Froefstation, 1928, 263-269. 

Lately in Java factories serious boiler corrosion has been occurring, the 
cause of which has not yet been determined ; but in the meantime it is desirable 
that the following general rules should be followed for avoiding or at least 
diminishing such unfortimate damage : —First, the feed-water should be held 
at an alkalinity of 0*01 N, that is, so that 100 c.c. of it are neutralized by 
6-10 c.c. of deci-normal acid, using p.p. as indicator. Addition of soda should 
be carried out continuously, the rate of flow being regulated by the alkalinity 
of the water in the boilers. Caustic soda rather than carbonate should bo 
used. So far as possible, the condensed water should be kept from contact 
with air ; and, in order further to counteract the effect of oxygen, iron turn- 
ings should be placed in the pressure line of the feed pump. JBoilers should 
regularly be blown out ; and a sharp control should be exercised by the chemist 
as to the sugar and the oil content of the condensed water. 
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Mr, J. V. N. Dorr. 


Mr. John Van Nostrand Dorr, President at the I>orr Company » 
Engineers, and Chairman of Petree &> Dorr, Inc., of New York, has just 
bem awarded the James Douglas Medal of the American Institute of Mining 
end Metallurgical Engineers in recognition of his invention of apparatus^ 
and achievement in developing and improving hydro-metallurgical practice.” 
This medal is awarded annually for distinguished service in non-ferrous 

metallurgy. Mr. Dorr had an 
early association with industrial 
research in the laboratory 
of Thomas A. Edison, and 
subsequently became engaged 
in metallurgy, in the course of 
which be invented and devel- 
oped that continuous equip- 
ment which was the forenmner 
of the Dorr Clarifier, an 
apparatus widely used to-day 
for the clarification of cane and 
beet sugar juices. Shortly after 
the introduction by C. G. 
Petree of his process for the 
defecation of cane sugar juices 
without the use of filter-presses, 
the company of Petree & Dorr, 
Engineers, was formed to mar- 
ket both this process and the 
Dorr Clarifier, the use of which 
latter in the Petree process 
made continuous automatic 
operation possible. 

In addition, studies of beet sugar carbonatation practice by Mr. Dorr 
and his associates resulted in a new, automatically controlled method of con- 
ducting the first carbonatation step on a continuous basis, knowm as the Dorr 
Continuous Carbonatation System. This system is now in use both in the 
United States and Euro]:>e, Tlie development of the equipment early in- 
vented by Mr. Dorr and the research necessary to utilize it to the best advan- 
tage has led to the building up of an international, industrial organization with 
branches and affiliations in all parts of the world. The Dorr Oomj)any Inc. 
has associated companies in England, Germany and I’rance, and affiliations in 
South Africa, Australia and Japan. Petree & Dorr, Inc., has offices in the 
United States, England, Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico and Brazil. 

British Beet Production. — According to returns made to the Ministry of 
Agriculture by the beet sugar factories operating in Great Britain, the total quantities 
of sugar produced during the two manufacturing campaigns of 1928-29 and 1929-30 
to the end of January have been : 1928-29, 194,986 tons; 1929-30, 289,976 tons. 


British Guiana's Sugar Industry. — According to a memorandum presented 
by the British Guiana Sugar Planters' Association to the West Indian Sugar Com- 
mission the sugar industry of British Guiana represents a capital of $27,009,608 ; 
it offers constant employment to 40,000 persona each year. The casual employees 
at reaping season would account for a further 10,000 persons. The greatest need of 
the industry at the moment may be said to be stability and an assured outlook ; 
this is to say, assurance against fiscal changes in the only two markets left to the 
industry, namely. Canada and the United Kingdom. 
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Swiss Iskports asd Prodsction of Sugar, 


Imports of sugar into Switzerland have increased considerably since the 
middle of last century. From 7500 metric tons in 1840, they rose steadily 
imtil the eve of the war, when they reached almost 120,000 tons. A set-back 
was naturally experienced during the war and the subsequent economic 
crisis, but, on the whole, the development of Swiss imj)orts may be said to 
reflect fairly accurately the general trend of world production. A certain 
proportion of the sugar imported into Switzerland is re-exported in the form 
of condensed milk and chocolate, the quantities involved coinj)rising approxi- 
mately 40 and 50 per cent, respectively of the total oxj)orts of these 
commodities. Tliese re-exports have fluctuate<l to a marked extent in the 
course of years ; they ranged from 5700 tons in 1890 to 18,000 tons in 1910, 
and from 16,200 tons in 1920 to 20,000 tons in 1928. 

Inland pro<luction consists partly in the refining of imported raw' 
materials and partly in the extraction of sugar from lioine-growm beet. 
Imports of raw sugar have not shown very much change in recent years, the 
highest figure on record since 1922 being that for 1928, with 11,560 tons, and 
the lowest, that for 1927, with 6360 tons. The only important sugar factory 
and refinery in Switzerland is that at Aarberg, in tlie (/anton of Berne, the 
yearly output of which is placed at from 15,500 to 17,000 tons, raw material 
obtained locally accounting for about 7000 to 10,000 tons of this output. It is 
computed that inland production represents about one twelfth of local con- 
sumption, the balance being covered by imports. 

Figures compiled by the Swiss Statistical Board show that several 
changes have o(icurred in the demand for the various kinds of sugar. Before 
the w^ar, loaf and lump sugar commanded a fair market, but both kinds were 
subsecjuently almost entirely superseded by crystallized sugar. Tims, in 1913, 
out of imports totalling 117,300 tons, loaf an<l lump sugar acijounted for no 
less than 36,070 tons, as compared with only 1680 tons in 1928, with total 
imports at 143,800 tons. The quantities of sugar wdnch found their way into 
Switzerland in 1928 were the largest on rocorfl, the jirevious lies! figure being 
that for 1914, with 134,500 tons. 

The distribution of Swiss imports of sugar according to countries of origin 
has also undergone modifications. Prior to the war. Austria-Hungary — 
especially Bohemia — was the principal purvwor to the Swiss market ,(Termai’ 3 ' 
being a moderately good second. Nowadays, (^zecho -Slovakia lieads the list of 
Switzerland’s chief sources of supply, jiroviding about two-thirds of Swiss 
imports, at least so far as crj^stallized sugar ls concjerneil. Belgium comes next 
with a share of about 0110 -fifth of these imports. The balance may be 
traced to France, Java, Holland, Germany and Cuba. The piosoiieo in in- 
creased quantities of Dutcti sugar on the Swiss market during 1927 and 1928 
is ascribed to the partial loss of tiie English market for refined sugar. Since 
the war, competition between Czech and German refineries has been exceed- 
ingly keen in Switzerland, questions of freight rates jila^ying an important 
part in the matter. In consequence of the reduction of the Czech rates for 
exported sugar as from October, 1927, German sugar lias been part ialty ousted 
from the market. 


WoBi*D Overproduction of Commodities. — So rnanj^ world inarkots are 
suflering from overproduction ; at no time since the war baa the trade in food stuffs 
been so depressed as it is now, for tea, sugar, coffee, fruits, and in a lesser degree 
grains are all available in excess. Apart from foodstuffs, surplus 8to(*ks are troubling 
such commodities as rubber, zinc, tin, oil, nitrate and rayon. Regulation of pro- 
duction is urged in all quarters, but the solution of the jiroblem has yet to be found in 
most instances. 
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Determination of Sugair in ilie Beet 

Two Recont Articles Reviewed. 


Two aarticles have recently appeared on the determination of sugar in 
the beet, both of which deserve careful attention. The first forms part of a 
report entitled “ Some Recent Investigations into Sugar Beet Problems ** 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, and is by G. R. Clakke, L. F. Newman, and 
A. W. Ling.^ It deals with : (a) obtaining sample pulp, and (h) estimating 
sugar content. 

Sampling and Preparation op the Pulp. 

In the experimental work, 50 beets were taken and a pulp sample removed 
from each. Three methods are in common use to obtain a fine and represen- 
tative pulp from the beet, viz., the circular saw ; the conical rasp ; and the 
“ Sans Pareille ” press. These three methods were compared. A sample 
of pulp was obtained from individual beets by the circular saw and by the 
rasp ; the remainder of the beet was pulped up by means of the “ Sans 
Pareille *’ press, the sucrose present in each of the three samples being then 
determined by the Sachs-le-Docte process. 

The data indicated that there are slight differences in the sugar content 
returned from pulp obtained by the three methods, but on the whole the 
results were concordant and demonstrated clearly that pulp obtained from 
each of these methods gives practically the same diffusion with water. In 
routine analysis the press method is too tedious. The rasp gives an excellent 
pulp, and the proportion removed is a true fraction of the entire root, whereas 
in the saw method a flat section of definite thickness is removed. 


Determining Sugar by Different Methods. 

Alcoholic Extraction , — This method has been described as the scientific 
process par excellence, and for some time complete reliance has been placed 
in it. Recent work, however, has shown that errors may easily arise 
owing to the number of manipulations required, and its use as a routine 
method is both costly and tedious. There is a possibility of the solution of 
dextro-rotatory hemi-celluloses ; errors may also arise from tlie filtering 
process, differences in temperature volumes, and the difficulties of obtaining 
a rapid and accurate reading of the rotation in the saccharimeter. 

Diffusion Processes . — Three routine processes are m ordinary use, each 
of which is claimed to be satisfactory, viz., the Pellet hot digestion method ; 
the Kruger cold digestion process ; and the Sachs-le-Docte cold digestion 
process. For the purpose of comparing these methods, the details of analysis 
given by Browne for each were followed,* pulp being obtained by the “ Sans 
Pareille ” process, and portions examined by each method in quadruplicate. 

The data obtained indicated that with the Saohs-le-Doctb cold and the 
Pellet hot digestion methods comparable sugar percentages are obtained 
from the same sample of pulp. But the Kruger process gives results in 
which the error between individual samples makes its use in routine practice 
open to criticism. The Saohs-le-Doote process is more convenient to the 
routine sugar analyst, owing to its simple manipulative details and the 
rapidity with which a large number of samples can be examined. In com- 
paring the two methods generally adopted in sugar beet laboratories, i.e.. the 
Saohs-le-Docte and the Kruger processes, the results obtained in this 
investigation fortify the criticisms raised by le Doctb against the Kruger 


^ ^ , ''Journal Ministry of AgriouUure , 1980. 36, No. 11. 1061-1068. 

2 C. A. Browns ; “ Handbook of Sugar Analysis ” (Chapman i Hall, London). 
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process.^ The Saohs-le-Docte appears to be the more reliable. The 
alcohol method and the Pellet hot water method have the advantage that 
it is not necessary to obtain a fine pulp. 

Constant Weight and Constant Volume Methods. 

The second article is by E. Satiiard, chemist to the Sjmdicate of Sugar 
Manufacturers of France, Paris, a recognized authority.* He comments on 
methods of determining sugar in the beet, of which he has had long experience, 
and directs attention to the question of the volume occupied by the mark, a 
basic point in so-called constant weight methods. In his opinion the most 
accurate method is a modification of the hot aqueous digestion method. 

He first points out that when the constant weight methods were estab- 
lished the typical beet was supposed to have an average mark content of 
4-75 per cent., and to contain juice of 1075 density, i.e., 23 c.c. of juice per 
26 grms. ; but that at the present time the average beet contains a little more 
mark, viz., about 6 per cent., making the juice volume 22-75 c.c. A slight 
correction is therefore here necessary. 

This year in France at the end of Sexjtember beets giving juice at 1120 
density. 6‘2 per cent, of mark, and 22*5 per cent, of sugar were obtained. 
One can calculate the error in each of these methods due to the cause indicated. 
It is 0-02 per cent, with the constant voliune method (using a graduated flask) ; 
0*12 per cent, with the 8achs-le-Docte ; and 0*24 per cent, with the Kaiser - 
Lewenberg. In any case the latter method is not to be rocornmended. 

Mark Determinations. 

J. VoNDRAK, of the Sugar Experiment Station, Prague,® has pointed out 
that in the con.stant weight methods the volume occupied by the mark was 
established with mark which had been dried in the oven ; and that natural, 
undried mark occupies a greater volume. But polarization exporiraorits which 
have been carried out by the present author in the presence of dried and un- 
dried mark do not confirm this. The same result was obtained in both series 
of experiments. 

In practising the hot aqueous digestion method using a gr-aduated flask 
(a constant volume method), as is done at the Experiment Station at Prague, 
it is difficult to avoid the influence of air bubbles. This mode of operating is 
defective. It is inadvisable to use fine pulp, as hero rasjiings and cossettes 
passed tlirough a meat mincing machine are better. Further, if one wishes 
to eliminate the influence of air bubbles, it is necessary to carry out the 
digestion in two stages : the first with 160-170 c.c. of liquid in the 200 c.c. 
fif^k, which is rotated until the pulp falls to the bottom ; and the second with 
the volume of liquid almost complete. This is the hot, double aqueous 
digestion method of the author. Operated in this way in two stages it is the 
most exact for determining the polarization of beets. 

On the other hand the Kaisbr-Lbwbnbero method, using 26 gi'rns. per 
100 c.c. of liquid, should be discarded. The Sachs-le-Docte method, using 
26 grms. per 200 c.c., is more accurate than the preceding ; but loss so than the 
method using a graduated flask when the beets examined differ from the 
t3q)ical. As it is easily carried out, it is to be recommended in most cases, and 
especially in routine and selection work. 

1 IJ3J„ 1927, 214, and 387. 

2 Suererw Beige, 1930, 49 , No. 10. 184-188. 

9 Oongr^s da Chunie Industrlelle, Brusaels, 1926. 
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Effect of Otheb Rotatoky Substances. 

Another point arises. In the great majority of cases the Clebget 
sucrose agrees almost exactly with the direct polarizatioix. But this is not 
always the case, even with sound roots, and especially with deteriorated roots. 
Beets which have developed during a hot and dry summer, as that of 1911, 
contain more of the dextro-rotatory nitrogenous substances, not precipitable 
by basic lead acetate. These substances decompose for the greater part 
gradually during carbonatating, evaporating, and boiling, ammonia being given 
off. Hence there are undetermined polarization losses during manufacture 
though not actually any loss of sugar. The same observation applies to the 
amide compounds which are formed in the silos at the expense of the 
albuminoid matters. But this is not all. Invert sugar in solution, though 
levo-rotatory, may give a dextro-rotation in the presence of basic lead 
acetate, which disappears during liming and carbonatating. Hence another 
cause of polarization losses. 

Past and Present Developments in the Italian 
Sugar Industry. 

By R SANSOKB. 

The sugai* industry, like most other Italian industries, can only exist 
if strongly supported. For this reason the Government has had repeatedly 
to introduce special measures to render the working of the industry in all its 
branches sufficiently attractive as to encourage steady extension. Of late, 
through these means and by special propaganda amongst the agriculturists, 
it has been possible to attain quite imhoped-for results, which if further 
developed will place Italy in time amongst the world suppliers of sugar. 

Past Developments . — In Italy the sugar industry began to assume some 
importance towards the year 1900. The production of sugar, which had been 
only 63*5 tons in 1881, exceeded 1000 tons in 1891, and reached 5900 t^ns 
in 1899, jumping to 23,000 tons in 1900, to 80,000 tons in 1901, and 130,000 
tons in 1904. From that year on to 1913 the production fluctuated between 

100.000 and 200,000 tons, reaching 300,000 tons in 1914, whicli was an 
exceptional year. After this, the production remained for a while close to 

150.000 tons per annum, jumping to 200,000 tons in 1922, to 270,000 tons in 
1923, 310.000 tons in 1924, 380,000 tons in 1925, and descending to 140,000 
tons in 1926, raoimting to 280,000 tons in 1927, to 320,000 tons in 1928, and 
finally reaching 390,000 tons in 1929. Italy has so far always imj>orted a 
fluctuating quantity of sugar, and in the last year this importation reached 

22.000 tons. In 1930 there will be, however, no further need for foreign sugar. 

The beets in cultivation occupied an area of 52,000 hectares from 1909 

to 1913, attaming to 82,000 hectares in 1922, 90,000 hectares in 1923 and 

124.000 hectares in 1924. The abolition in that year of the customs duty on 
sugar reduced the area under beets to 52,000 hectares, while the re-establish - 
ment of a customs duty of 90 gold lire per ton in February, 1925, increased 
to 180 gold lire in the following October, to 247*50 gold lire in March, 1926, and 
to 360 gold lire in December, 1928, brought the cultivated area to 79,000 
hectaius in 1926, to 88.000 hectares in 1927, to 112,000 hectares in 1928, and 
to 116,111 hectares in 1929, thus demonstrating the industrial advantages to 
Italy of a Customs protection, which although bearing very heavily on the 
consumer has greatly benefited the beet cultivator, the sugar producer and the 
sugar dealer. 
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According io the Molenconttole*' lsMO//t Angmi^ 1929, 
iftttned by 


THE EXPERIMENT STATION 


The present nulling plant ot s.t'. I^^ppoh consists oF a 
Maxwell criisher-slu*edder (30^ \ OO*') and four mills 
(32" 72"), 


1. This installation has ^lchie^ed the best milling result 
of all factories in Java tising comirion imbibition, 
irrespective of the number and si/,o ol units in tlu* 
milling trains 


2. its result is better tlian the hrsf ol)tainetl by all 
the factories with (’rush(»r and five mills. 


3. Its I'osult is botUT than that obtained by the only 
factory with air mills 


4, Its result is better than that of the only factory with 
crusher and sijc mills. 


5. This remarkable r<*cord was achieved by the use ol 
only 18% of imbibition applied in the ordinary way. 


CONCLUSION 


THE MAXWELL SHREDDER FIXED TO ANY 
CRUSHER CUTS OUT ONE MILL, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF NUMBER OF MILLS IN THE TRAIN. 


Milling in Java is gauged by juice % fibred 

This figure for Poppoh U 23 ; fhe best of all 
" factories with crusher and five mills is 24. 





Past and Present Developments in the Italian Su^rar Industry. 


The production of sugar beets has varied in accordance with the area 
devoted in the different years to their cultivation, passing from 1.800,000 tons 
in the period 1909-1913 to 2,200,000 tons in 1922, 2,700,000 tons in 1923, 
8,700,000 tons in 1924, 1,500,000 tons in 1925, 2,300,000 tons in 1926, 2,000,000 
tons in 1927, 2,800,000 tons in 1928 and 3,053,397 tons in 1929. The most 
important centre for this agriculture has always been the Paduan plain and 
especially that near the Veneto Emilian regions, which supplies 85 per cent, 
of the total needs of the industry, the remainder coming principally from 
Lombardy and Tuscany. 

The Sugar Ca^npaign of 1929. — ^The forty-five usinos of northern Italy 
initiated operations between the 25th of July and 6th of August last and the 
deliveries were everywhere regular. The beets were generally very rich in 
sugar, and everywhere were in very good condition and assured an excellent 
harvest being favoured by suitable climatic conditions. A total of 390,000 
tons of sugar is expected, so that with the stocks still in store amounting to 
13,500 tons, a total disposable quantity for 1930 of 403,500 tons is assured, 
against a presumable consumption of 360,000 tons. For this reason all 
needs may be deemed practically covered. 

It is quite improbable that a further increase will follow in the con- 
sumption of sugar, owing to the fact that the tax levied on its production, 
brings about 1,000,000,000 lire (paper) per year (£3,072,135) to the Oovem- 
rnciit, while the protective customs duty represents a sum of 450,000,000 lire 
(£1,382,488) divided in equal parts between beet cultivators and sugar 
producers, and there is no chance that either will be moderated in any way 
-so as to chea])en the retail price. For these reasons Italy only consumes 
about 9 kilos (19*8 lbs.) per year per head, against 40 kilos (88' 16 lbs.) con- 
sumed in (Ireat Britain, and 55 kilos (121*22 lbs.) in the United States. 

For the harvest of 1929 there was in force the same cultivation contract 
for beets as ruled m tiie previous year, and had already boon in use for some 
time. Some long and difYioidt negotiations conducted in December, 1928, 
resulted, however, in doubling the percentage on the yield of sugar allowed to 
the beet cultivators, and to the modification of several acc‘es.sory }>aragraphs. 
HenJI© tliese secured a better remuneration, rei)resonting a by no means 
inappreciable expense to the industrials. For 1929 the average yield was 
about 26*5 tons of beets per hectare, a rather low figure, but compensated by 
the high sugar content readied, averaging 16*7 per cent., against 14 rier cent, 
in 1928 ; a very high figure for Italy, if decidedly below that found abroad. 

Recent Industrial Amalgamations . — The Ligure Lombarda Kaflinazione 
.Zuecheri of Genoa, and the Gulinelli Company recently took steps to in- 
corporate certain smaller companies. The Ligure Lombarda will absorb the 
Raveimate and Sarmanto sugar works, witli a capital of 2J million lire. 
The capital of tho Ligure Lombarda will then be rediK^ed from 85,000,000 lire 
to 80,000,000 lire. The Gullinelli firm, on its part, will absorb the Lainone 
Sugar Works (possessing a capital of 6,000,000 lire) and the Ligure Manto- 
vana, (capital 1,000,000 lire), increasing its total capital from 40,000,000 lire 
to 46,000,000 lire. The above operations complete the programme of tho 
Ligure Lombarda, which aims at achieving tho most rational industrial 
development and the most profitable concentration of the financial assets. 
The Gullinelli firm becomes responsible for all the industrial activity of the 
group in respect to the integral working of the establishments ; while the 
Ligure Lombarda represents the financial side of the combine and will 
•co-ordinate all its operations. 
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Beet Agricultural Notest 

The Storage of Beets. 

Investigations were undertaken by G. R. Clarke, L. F. Newman, and 
A. W. Lino at the request of the Ministry of Agriculture to ascertain the 
desirability of clamping some part of the crop and so lengthening the factory 
campaign. Such a procedure if commercially satisfactory would enable the 
grower to proceed at an earlier date with winter cultivations, the beets being 
removed from the groimd wlien at their maximum sugar content. 

Methods employed . — Six lots, each of 50 beets, were selected as in the 
previous year and placed in similar clamps of the type used for mangolds, but 
each set of 50 beets was enclosed in a loosely woven net, instead of in bags. 
This was to ensure free circulation of air throughout the length of the clamp. 
The clamps were 10 yards long, and the nets were distributed evenly along 
the entire length, so that each sample was separated by more than a yard from 
its neighbours. 

Laboratory procedure was practically identical at all centres, and each 
sample was subjected to the following determinations : (1) Loss of weight 
of the entire sample during storage. (2) Dry matter content of the pulp. 
(3) Percentage of sugar (sucrose determined by tlie Sachs -le-Docte method 
with frequent checking by other standard methods, e.g., precipitation of 
copper and alcohol extraction). 

Comlimons . — A considerable number of results were tabulated. In 
considering these it must be borne in mind the season 1927«28 was an abnormal 
one. This was reflected in the keeping qualities of the beet. The data ob- 
tained at all three centres indicate that, under adverse climatic conditions, 
beets, when stored either in clamps or under covered sheds, lose both moisture 
and total dry matter, and that beets crowned befor<> storage may seriously 
deteriorate. This latter condition is mainly due to fungi which attack the 
beets on the cut surface left by crowning. It also appears probable that a 
greater loss is sustained by secondary growth in imperfectly cut or in un- 
crowned beets. Either or both of these factors may cause a diminution of the 
commercial sugar yield. 

The results obtained in the season 1928-29, however, tend to show how 
much climatic changes affect the condition of beets during storage. In 
contra-distinction to the abnormality of the season 1927-28, the year 1928-29 
appears more representative of normal English weather. The loss sustained 
by beets stored under the conditions obtaining during the second season may 
be considered as very small ; but experimental evidence is lacking as to the 
physical characteristics and disease-resisting powers of beets grown under 
varying climatic and edaphic conditions. There seems reason to suppose 
that, if economic considerations allow, and if the season is as favourable as 
1928-29, beets can be stored in clamps without serious loss to the grower. 

Manuring Problems. 

At a meeting of about 60 Notts and Leicestershire farmers, brought about 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and the Anglo-Scottish Beet Sugar Corporation, 
Ltd., fields at Saxondale and Shelford were inspected. At the former placa 
half the crop had been dressed with sulphate of ammonia, and the rest with 
nitrate of soda ; whilst at the latter farmyard manure had been used. 
Markedly better results had been obtained with nitrate of soda than with 
sulphate of ammonia. Mr. R. N. Dowling (County Agricultural Adviser) 
emphasized that while varying conditions of weather and other conditions 
made comparisons between manures difiioult, a top dressing with a fair 
amoimt of nitrogenous manure before drillmg was very advisable. For one* 
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thing it reduced the percentage of “ bolters.” The same speaker discussed 
briefly insects attacking the beet, these including the wireworm, the “spring- 
tail,” the mangold beetle, and the cutworm. The springtail was a particularly 
bad i>e8t, he said, but the cutworm was the beet grower’s worst enemy, and 
was often present without the farmer knowing it. 

Capt. H. B. Trollope (Agriculturist, Anglo -Scottish Beet Sugar 
Corporation, Ltd.) made some remarks on the question of liming the soil. 
This had been gone into as carefully as possible during the last two years, and 
it would astound many people to learn that the result showed 90 per cent, of 
arable land to be acid. Beet would not thrive on acid soil, and extensive 
experiments with lime had been made in con8e(iuence. Land must be tested, 
for unless the lime cpiantity was corrected 50 per cent, of the amount exx>ended 
would not be returned. It was futile to put on one ton of lime if there was a 
tlirc^o ton shortage in the soil. To this end tests and advice were constantly 
made and given by both the Ministry and the factory. Lump lime allowed 
to slake in the field lost half its value, nor should lime be applied with yard 
nuuiure, because the ammonia would be lost. Lime harrowed in, and the 
land then left for spring work, was the correct procedure. During the last 
12 months 9,000 tons of factory lime had been sent out. They had no definite 
results upon which to base definite rules in this eoimtry yet. They would 
have to go on working for another ten or twenty years before they could 
safeguard themselves and made definite statements as to what should and what 
ought not to bo done. 

Miscellaneous. 

Beet Diseases. — Cl. Verplancke, who is Assistant at the Phytopatho- 
logical Station of Clombloux, Belgium, has published an excellent short article 
on the diseases of sugar beet which are due to filtrable viruses.^ Three are 
described : (a) Curly Toj) ; (6) Mosaic ; and (c) Yellowing. In regard to Curly 
Top, this is provoked by the insect EutcUix temella Baker in /Vmerica, and else- 
\^here, but this insect does not appear to exist in Belgium. In the case of 
Mosaic, the carrier is Myzm persicAie ; but in that of Yellowing the means of 
dissemination does not appear to have been traced. In each of the three 
diseases, it has been possible to infect healthy plants by inoculation with juice 
from infected i>lants. tScums as Fertilizer . — Carbonatation scums from the 
beet factory really form a useful fertilizer in correcting acidity and improving 
the texture of the soil ; but less use is made of it than should be, owing to 
the fact that this by-product is generally difficult if not impossible of appli- 
cation, being a pasty mass. A patent was recently taken out in France by 
the Sucrerie de Bolbec-Nointot with the object of remedying this defect, 
the invention consisting in incorporating the scums with powdered limestone 
or chalk, or with calcium sulphate (gypsum), either in the proportion 
of about 20 per cent. A dry material capable of being conveniently trans- 
ported, or of being easily sprinkled over the field is thus obtained. Fertilizer 
constituents containing potash, nitrogen or phosphoric acid may be added 
to make its effect more complete. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. — ^The annual report of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
for the year 1929 sliows that the total earnings were over thirteen mUhon dollars, os 
compared with 9^ millions in 1928, an increase of over 40 per cent. The total net 
sales came to nearly 52 million dollars, as against 35 millions in 1928, or an increase of 
48 per cent. With increased production there have been numerous price i*eductions 
in the company's lines of tractors, which are roughly speaking about one-third 

cheaper than was the case five years ago. 

“"‘“Siicr. Bfige , im , 49. No. 7, 121-127. 
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Cheap Current , — The efforts which are being made to lower the cost of 
production in chemical works by abolishing all possible waste and utilizing 
every possible by-product are being directed in Germany to consider the 
latent energy in water falling through pipes from a height. Condensers, 
coolers, and dephlegmators are here principally concerned, points out Hans 
WoLLBNBEBG, an electrical engineer, who writes on this subject. Hitherto^ 

the waste water from such plant has been 
conducted into the river, the reservoir, or the 
drain without thought of utilizing the energy 
at the outlet of the fall pipes containing it. 
Calculate, however, the value of the power 
thus lost, he remarks, and the result will be 
surprising. For example, if one assumes 
that from a condenser having a fall pipe of 
10 metres (32ft.) the amount of water is 
about 4*2 litres (nearly 1 gallon) per second, 

4*2 X 10 

then at the base one has : — “ — 0*56 H.P. 

75 

And if a turbine be used for converting this 
power into mechanical energy, one can realize 
at its axle an efficiency of 70-75 per cent., 
equivalent to 0*4 H.P. This niachino can be 
used for running a small dynamo, which will 
give 0*18 K.W. at 230 volts, sufficient for the 
lighting of a small workshoj). Actually of course 
in a factory where thoro arc several such 
sources of power the fall -pipes wiW be directed 
to one large tiirbo-dynamo, and valuable energy which otherwise might be 
wasted con thus be utilized to some advantage. 

Silicious Evaporator Scale. — O. SrjsNtJLER and the late C. Bkendel, 
of the Institute of Sugar Industry, Berlin,* f)ublish some useful data on silicic 
acid as a component of beet factory evaporator scale. A greater or less 
amoimt of silicic acid, or silica (Si 02 ) is always j>rosent ; but it is seldom state<l 
by the chemist whether the sample he has analysed was taken before or after 
the ap})aratiis had been cleaned with hydi’ochloi*ic acid. Silicic acid may of 
course have been deposited from the juice as such, but it may also originally 
have been present in the scale as calcium silicate, which, on treatment with 
HCl would decompose to silicic acid and .soluble calcium chloride. In the 
beet factory silicic acid is more likely to be deposited as such than as calcium 
silicate, which latter probably would be decomposed in the presence of the 
sodium carbonate of the natural alkalinity of the juice. A recent analysis* 
shows as much as 33*7 per cent, of SiOg, most of which must have been present 
in the uncombined state ; and it is further shown that it is mostly in the last 
vessel of the evaporator tViat silica accumulates, from which it follows that it 
is precipitated mostly above a certain density. Incrustations containing 
silicic acid, which have a density of 0-34 to 1*30, lower the heat transmission 
far more than do those consisting mainly of calcium carbonate and sulphate* 
the density of which is high, generally 2*4 to 2*60. Silicic acid is most likely to 
originate from the limestone, th e coke, the walls of the kiln, and to a less 

* Chemiker ZeUung^ 1930, 54k No. 1, 9. 

2 ZeUseh, Ver. deut, Zuckerind,, 1929, 821-880. 

S Deut. Ztuikerind., 1929, 548. 
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extent from the dirt adhering to the roots. That it is introduced rather with 
the lime than otherwise is proved by some laboratory experiments of the 
authors^ in which the course of SiO^ (determined by means of Winkler’s 
sensitive molybdate method^) was followed through carbonatation. Evidence 
was adduced showing that the silicic acid passing into the clarified j\iice does 
not come so much from the raw juice, or the water used in diffusion, as from 
the lime used for the defecation. Some becomes i)recipitated during the 
first carbonatation, and more yet durincj: the second, but some escapes and 
passes into the clarified juice. It is clear, therefore, that to obtain a clarified 
juice low in silicic acid, and thus to assist in reducing scaling in the evapora- 
tors, it is necessary to use lime as low in this constituent as possible. 

pH and Inversion ~ -'R, J. Brown, of the Research Laboratory of the 
G. W. Sugar Co. of Denver, Colo., says*: — ‘‘ Previous to the adoption of pH 
control, juices were normally kept alkaline to phenolphthaloin, probably at 
8 pH or above. Following the adoption of 7 pH as standard, capacities 
increased, sugar quality improved and extraction improved decidedly. One 
curious fact was that at times rather large quantities of invert sugar appeared 
in the molasses, and molasses free from invert sugar almost never was pro- 
duced. An investigation taught : (1) sugar solutions invert slowly at 8 pH, 
and the rate increases as the pH is lowered ; (2) invert sugar is destroyed by 
heat and by the impurities present in ]>oet syrui^s. According to the theory 
of inversion, sugar should invert at any pH, since inversion is caused by hydro- 
gen ions and all sugar solutions have hydrogen ions present. pH is only a 
measure of the number of hydrogen ions present in a solution. We call 
7 pH neutral because pure water, which contains an equal number of 
hydrogen (H) ions and hydroxyl (OH) ions, (‘on tains the number of H ions 
represented by 7 pH, at room t€^mjicrature. If we heat the water to 
boiling, the number of both kinds of ions increases and about 6 pH represents 
neutrality. Therefore 7 pH has no great significance. At pH’s below 7 
the inversion rate is found to be j>ro|)ortional to tlie niiniber of hydrogen ions 
present, and since there is nothing magical about 7 pH, there isno obvious reason 
why H ions should not have the same power above 7 as below 7 pH. Actually 
Me have found tiiat sugar does invert above 7 pH, and when pure sugar solu- 
tions arc teste<l invert sugar may be found in solutions heated above 7 pH. 
It is not generally found in factory .syrups since the impurities may destroy 
the invert sugar as fast as it is formed. We have examined syrups containing 
invert sugar, wlii(di after heating at 8 pH, contained no invert sugar although 
sugar was actually inverted during the heating. The rate of destruction of 
invert sugar was great enough to destroy all the invert sugar originally present, 
as vrell as the freshly formed invert. Thus tlio invert sugar ciontent of an 
impure syrup is no measure of the amount of sugar which has been inverted. 
The invert sugar which is found in molasses is just the <lifforenco between the 
amount of invert .sugar formed and the amoimt of inveit- sugar destroyed.” 

Milestones of the G.W.S. Co.~The Great W'estern Sugar Company, of 
Denver, Colo., started wdth six factories m 1905, and to-day oporate.s 21, and 
the daily output of sugar has increased from (50 to 600 tons. Tliey now 
supply 40 per cent, of the beet sugar produced in the U.8. A few milestones 
in operating progress are here pointed out by K. J. Devenish.® Firstly, it is 
mentioned that consiilerable attention has been given to getting rid of trash 

1 Zeitsch. An(few, Chem., 1914, 27, 1, 511. 

2 :guffmr Pre&8, 1929, 13, No. 11, 14-15. 

3 Sugar iWw, 1929, 13, No. 12, 10-12. 
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and stones* Spiked board floaters in the flume were first used to catch trash, 
and the operation of these was made easier by the Mooney crane. The first 
Dalton was a wheel tried at Fort Collins, later improved to the present 
familiar type. At Fort Morgan, Franklin, an old mining man, suggested 
the pulsating stone catcher, which has proved successful. The roller picking 
table, used successfully in Michigan for several years, was in 1917 placed in 
Bayard between elevator and washer, not to remove trash, but because of 
fiat slope. Its efficiency as a trash remover was demonstrated and it is now 
standard equipment. The capacity of all factories has been enormously 
increased, largely by the introduction of chains in the battery. By experi- 
ments at Gering it was proved that most of the loss of head in the battery was 
caused by piping and fixtures, but so far little has been made of this infor- 
mation and the batteries are essentially the same as they were in 1905. 
Capacity has also been increased in the last few years by cutting square 
instead of V-shaped cossettes. Squares were anathema five years ago. Pulp 
was handled by troublesome drags instead of pumps as now. Carbonatation 
presses have been gradually developed. First Kroog plate-and -frame, 
then Kelly, and now rotary, with the introduction of the absolutely new 
feature of thickeners. The first DbClxjy baffles were installed about 1911 
and now reduce entrainment in the evaporators of all factories, except 
Lovell. The Graham continuous sulphitors were unknown in 1905. Seeding 
of pans became common practice perhaps ten years ago. Belt -driven centri- 
fugals took the place of water-driven machines more than twenty years ago, 
and in time those will be superseded by electrical drive, with the motor 
acting as generator when baskets are at rest. In the boiler-houses automatic 
stokers feed fuel of uniform size, with resulting economy and with elimination 
of smoke. Ashes are now carried hydraulically from boiler-house to dump. 
Plunger pumps have largely been replaced by centrifugals. I ndividual motors 
have taken the place of long lines of shafting. In the Steffen houses 
refrigerators were long ago scrapped. The hot saccharate process has been 
developed, and the research laboratory cooler placed in new houses. 
Chemical control has reached a high stage and, with the co-ordination between 
factories rendered possible by travelling technical men, has been the most 
important cause of efficient operation. In this work the research laboratory 
has been essential. “ Looking forward we can see continued progress in 
size and efficiency. Before 1955 we can expect to see greater economy of 
fuel and labour. Perhaps we may see continuous batteries, possibly of the Olier 
t 3 q)e, at work, perhaps Lafeuille crystallizers, possibly scientifically con- 
trolled granulators as urged by the research laboratory and certainly mech- 
anical means of moving sacke<l sugar into cars. Bofined sugar may be stored 
in bulk and shipped in bulk, too, in tank cars to customers using large quan- 
tities.” 

Miscellaneous. 

Effluent Purification . — Experiments which were commenced in 1927 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research^ on the purification 
of the waste waters from beet sugar factories by the process of biological 
oxidation on percolating filters, were continued during the 1928-29 sugar-beet 
campaign. The investigation has included experiments in the laboratory 
and on a semi-commercial scale. During the 1927-28 campaign, under the 
conditions employed, a purification of 70 to 80 per cent, was obtained, and this 
was improved to 90 per cent, purification in the semi-commercial scale experi- 
1 Report for 1028-29 of the I).S.I.R. (H.M. Stationery Olhce, 3s. ad. nett). 
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ments carried out in the following year. This amount of purification was 
obtained when treating pulp-press liquor diluted with flume water. Before 
admixture with pulp-press liquor, tlie flume water had been subjected to 
partial settlement but it still contained suspended matter which was largely 
deposited in the filters. The filters showed signs of “ ponding ” at the end 
of the 1928-29 campaign, which lasted only sixty-nine days. With a longer 
campaign it is probable that the deposition of solid matter in the filters would 
have been sufficient to put them out of action. In view of the promising 
results which have been obtained, the investigation will be continued during 
the 1929-30 campaign with the object of ascertaining what further improve- 
ment in the process can be made. Polish ItesuUs , — ^Average results of the 
working of 30 Polish beet factories were recently published,^ from which the 
following figures are extracted : Sugar content of the roots, 17-2 to 19*08 per 
cent. ; juice draw-off per 100 kg. of roots sliced, 106 to 126 litres ; lime per 
100 kg. of roots, 1*8 to 3*0 kg. ; sugar })er cent, scums of the first carboiiatation, 
0*85 to 2*06 per cent. ; sugar in the second carbonatation scums, 0*22 to 3*05 
per cent. ; coke consumed per kg. of roots, 0*45 to 1*26 kg.; coal per 100 kg. of 
roots, 11 to 16 kg. (raw sugar is made). Beet Fat , — It is known that sugar 
beet contains up to 0*2 per cent, of fatty substances, which for its extraction, 
points out P. Pavlas,* requires that the dried, powdered slices should be 
treated, first with ether, and following that with alcohol. During the course 
of manufacture, half this fat remains in the exhausted slices, jiressing of which 
reduces the arnoimt to one-tentfi. Beet fat contains about 40 ])er cent, of 
imsaponifiable matter, from which sterol can bo separated by solution in 
alcohol. Reducing Sugars Determination , — It is known that in the deter- 
mination of I'oducing sugars bj" moans of Fehling’s solution certain non-sugar 
substances exert an effect on the accuracy of the result. Mabib Heblesova* 
points out that the result is lowered by the presence of a small amount of 
ammonium sulphate. Much gi’oater errors, however, are caused by the pre- 
sence of certain amines, or amino-acids, in the assay liquid. Glutamin and 
asparagin, which occur naturally in beet molasses and other beet factory 
products, w*ere found to have quite a marked oflect in low'ering the result. 
In a series of experiments it w’as found that the presence of 5 mgrrns. oi purine 
bases, such as occur in beet molasse*^, profluces marked errors, making tl e 
results about 26 per cent, lower than the truth. 


Sodium Flame. — Pencils prepared in accordance with the formula densed by 
T. McLachlaii and A. W, Middleton,^ for providing a sodium flame capable of giving 
a sharp reading with coloured solutions in polarimetric cleterminatiorui, are now* 
obtainable fi oin London laboratory suppliers. The end of the 6 in. pencil is inserted 
in an ordinary Bunsen flame, which method of providing a sodium light flame 
entirely obviates the trouble experienced in the usual method of heating a piece of 
common salt. 


Crry Guilds Examinations. — Certificates of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute Examinations in Sugar Manufacture are more and more regarded as u^ful 
qualifications for the sugar chemist and e^ineer. There has been keen competition 
for the medals (Bronze in Grade I and Silver in the Final Examination) which are 
offered to candidates obtaining the highest number of marks in the exanimations. 
In South Africa, the local entries this year total 38, being 24 for Grade I, and 14 for 
the Final Examination. There ore also a good number of entries anticipated from 
Mauritius, the West Indies, and Australia. Particulars are obtainable from : The 
Superintendent, City and Guilds of London Institute, South Kensington, London, 
S. W.7., or from local educational authorities. 


1 Oaz^ Sueriere Polonaise, 1980, No. 8 ; through Snvpl. Circ. Mfd,, No. 2133 of 1930. 
2 ZeiUeh. Zuckerind. Czechoslov., 1929, 54, No. 2, 9-23. 

3 Zeitsch, Zmkerind. Czecho$l<yv., 1929, 44 , No. 1, 1-6. ‘ Analyst, 1927, 639. 
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Heat Transfer and Crystallization. Prof, W. L. Badger. Article VII^ ; Principles 
of Forced Cirotilation Evaporation. (Swenson Evaporator Co., of Harvey, 
TIL, U.S,A.). 1030. 

Increases in the viscosity of the evaporating liquid increase the thickness of the 
stagnant film and decreases the conve(*tion currents. If heavy liquids could during 
evaporation bo kept constantly in circulation, it should be possible to obtain rates of 
heat transmission many times higher than possible by natural convection. Mechanic 
cally operated propellers have disadvantages, the principal being a high power 
consumption. Recently, however, a system of positive circulation has been experi- 
mentally installed by the Swenson Evaporator Co., at the University of Michigan, 
this acting on the principle of withdrawing liquid from the cone of a vertical tube 
evaporator and pumping it back into a upper auxiliary (?one so as to give a positive 
discharge over the tubes. A large number of experiments have been run with 
this forced circulation evaporator, the results of which are promised latei. 

Theory and Practice in the Use of Fertilisers. Firman E. Bear, Ph.D. The Wiley 
Agricultural Series. (Chapman <fc Hall, Ltd., London.). 1929. Price : 
20s. 

This is a skilful summary of the various points of view regarding fertUieer theory 
and practice that have been developed by the many workers in this field since tht' time 
of Lawes and Gildebt of Kothamsted fame on to the present day* In the main it 
treats of the subject historically, and photographs of the famous men who have built 
up the science from Liebig onwards, together with extracts from some of their papers, 
suggest the personal treatment. There are chafiters on the nitrogen controversy, 
the biological fixation of nitrogen, on nitrification, and the nitrogen economy in 
soils; then on the mineral theory, the ash analyses of plants, and the mineral 
constituents of the soil solution. A sketch of the development of the fertilizer 
industry follows. After this are chapters on the different fertilizers, nitrogenous, 
I>hosphorie, potash, and mixtures of these ; and here one learns how low-grade mix- 
tures are being eliminated in favour of concentrated fertilizers saving transport 
charges. Remaining chapters set forth typical fertilizer practice with the selection 
and application of fertilizers. There is a chapter on the control of the soil reaction. 
Lastly is given one on the organic matter of the soil, in which the importance of pro- 
cesses of making artificial manure as developed at Rothamsted is a feature. Through- 
out the book is found a considerable amount of information on fertilizers of a practical 
nature presented interestingly. 

Photosynthesis. H. A. Spoehr. American Chemical Society ; Monograph Series. 
(The Chemical Catalogue Company, Inc., Now York.) Price : ^<>*60. 

In this book are set forth the theories and experimental evidoiu^e relating to the 
manner in which the green plant plavs a r61e of a converter of radiant energy. A 
voluminous literature on the subject has collected since the first de 3 finite observation 
of value from the chemical view-point was made by Priestley, viz., that plants 
are capable of forming oxygon. Yet in spite of the very considerable amount of work 
done much remains obscure. Part of this book is devotexi to describing the schemes 
and theories that have been proposed to explain the various chemical steps in the 
conversion of COg to starch and sugars. Liebig’s theory that organic acids are inter- 
mediate products in the synthesis has received support from different biochemists 
from time to time, having in fact re-appoared periodically with modifications. 
In Baeyeb’s theory, which has received attention perhaps more than any other, 
synthesis takes place by way of COg, carbon monoxide and formaldehyde. Much 
work has been done on the possible way in wliich fonnaldehyde is condensed to sugars 
in the plant, and to date it must be admitted that its mechanism has not satisfactorily 
been determined. This book renders service in stating the present position of photo- 
synthesis, a difficult and complex subject. 

A Sec &\ sol , SJ ,, 1929, 070. 
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'IIk- FAKKP3L Elt’ctric Drive shown above is a very sul)8tantial unit in whieii generated gears, 
made of steel, are uscmI exclusively. One set of the gears is of the herring bone continuous t^Kjth 
type while the other set is of the spur twth type. These gears are generated on machines 
espeeiuliv ImiJt hy us, whieh produce accurate, silent running gears. The tooth contours arc 
true iinoluti*. assuring a liearing surface whleli offers tlie greatest resistance to wear and the 
smooth transmission of power. 

The gear covers are very substantially built of heavy material making the entire unit iKjsitively 
dust-pniof. The shafts are eoinpletely <*overed to prevent dust getting intiO the bearings and to 
prevent oil from running out. 

The bearings for the high speed shaft are removable and are mounti'd in a onv piece Iw'd, making 
them very rigid and which keci»s them in perfect alignment at all times. 

The drl^ e, which was desigiMMl by our cnginiicre, is of the very latest tyi>e and was built with 
that accuracy whicli is so pronounced in all KAKREL machinerj . 


FARREL-BIRMINQHAM COMPANY INC., 

ANSONIA, CONN., U.S.A.,* 

auOOBSSOS TO 

PARREL FOUNDRY A MACHINE CO. BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY 
Bit. 1848 Bit. 1888 

Ansonla, Conn. Derby, Conn. 

IUpretentative0 : 

B. H. THOMAS, Manager New York Office, 79 Wall Street, New York aty. 
FBANK L. ALLRN. Aguiar 7S, Havana, Cuba. 

BNEIOUB ABABCA, San Juan. Porto Itico. 

MAX W. BOLBY. Cade Alslna 743, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

AYRBS A SON, Avenida Eio Branco, 76, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

BBWARD jr. NELL CO., 680 Pasmarinas, Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Branch Plant, Buffalo, N.Y, U.S.A. 

* The location of the Farrel Rant afiohi$ unumeUfy low freight rates 
and prompt nroiee to the Port of Now York. 
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For the crystallization of liquids under 
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Brevities, 


Stabch in Cane.-— The Experiment Station, Hawaii, conjfirms Haddon’s 
obiervationi that starch accumulations are to be found in Natal XJba cane when 
grown on an acid soil, whereas in the mature parts of Hawaiian Uba, P.R. IJba and 
POJ 36 starch was absent. In H 109, D 1136 and UD 1 starch accumulations of 
another type were found, these occurring only above the nodes and only in the first 
two or three layers of parenchyma cells surrounding the bundles. Tliey are being 
investigated further. 

SuPEBPHosPHATB Baos. — ^At present there is consideiablo wastage due to the 
impossibility of using jute super-phosphate bags more than once, as these when 
emptied soon rot. Tests have indicated, howev'or.^ that a simple and effective 
remedy consists in shaking the bags free from super-phosphate dust as completely 
as possible then immersing them in a weak alkaline bath ( 1 0 lbs. of soda crystals or 
4 lbs. of soda ash in 60 gallons of water). Then the bags are fit for use again, it is 
said, and are practically immune from acidic decay. 


ELi-’-CTROMETMcpH. — In Hawaii equipment for making pH determinations with 
the quinhydron© electrode, suitable for routine work in factory laboratories, is being 
distributed.^ This method of pH determination is recommended by the Experiment 
Station as preferable to the colorimetric, being stated to lie more sensitive and 
accurate, and as colour does not interfere this method of H.I.C. control can be ex- 
tended to include all the products in the latter part of the process. Colour charts, 
says the Station Chemist, will still bo useful, but he adds that now it is advisable to 
use the qiiinhydrone electrode for control purposes. 


Sena Sugar Estates. — According to the A frican Worlds the sugar output from 
the Sena Sugar Estates' four factories on the Zambezi has exceeded all expectations 
this year with a total production of 70,000 tons from 277,000 tons of cane. These 
figures include the production from the Mopea and Luabo estates in the Quelimane 
District of the Colony as \vell as from the Caia and IVlarromou estates, which are within 
the territory administered by the Companhia do Mozambique. The Sena Sugar 
lilstates have made a contract vkith a Durban syndicate for the sale of the whole of 
their molasses, which is being sent from Chinde to Durban in a specially built tanker 
carrying 1100 tons. The yearly output of this molasses is estimated at 23,000 
to 25,000 ton.s. 

Trade in Cuba. — A D.O.T. Report on (Xiba remarks that during the years of 
liigh sugar prices the mills made extensive additions to their maehinery, with the 
result that they now have macliinor>' capable of grinding nearly twice the cjuantity of 
cane they are receiving. The general concensus of opinion in tlie sugar industrs’^ in 
Cuba to-day is that this country must rely on her ability to produce sugar at os lo\' a 
cost as it can be produced anywhere in the world, giving sfiecial attention to improved 
methods of cane cultivation. Very few sales of sugar mill equipment are reported 
so far by the local mill supply houses. Amongst the large sugar -mi II groups under 
American control there is an increasing tendency to place all orders of any magnitude 
through their buying offices in the United States, buying locally only what they find 
themselves in urgent nee<l of during the grinding season. 

Imperial Soil Bureau. — Sir John Russell, D.Sc., F.K.iS., Director, Rotham 
feted Experimental Station, points out in a recent article^ that it is palpably im- 
possible for the agricultural expert busy with his own ]iroblems to road all this 
enormous mass of literature in so many different tongues. It is equally impossible 
for him to leave it alone.” Under Sir John’s directorship, therefore the Imperial 
Soil Bureau has been formed. Its main duties are to maintain an index of the 
researches being candied out in different parts of the Emjiire, and as far as possible 
in foreign countries ; and to distribute information about soils (and fertilizers) to 
officials in all }>arts of the Empire, Memoranda are being drawn up dealing with 
mechanical analysis and analytical processes, soil erosion, green manuring, field 
experiments, etc, A soil map of the Empire is contemplated, and enquiries from soil 
experts are answered. Generally the Bureau will endeavour to assist all engaged in 
studying the soils and gr ow th of crops in the British Empire. ^ 

1 1028, 442, 440. 2 Report of the Experiment Station, H.S.P.A., 1920. 

3 From evidence given recently i»efore tlie Australian Commonwealth Tariff Board. 

* Rfiport of the Experiwmt Station, H.S.P.A., 1920, 95. 

** Journal of the Ministry of AgricuUure, lOitO, 36, No. 10, 925-028, 
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Whitb Bebt Sugabs. — ^At a meeting of the Swedish Chemical Society recently, 
S. Reuterskiold emphasized tiie difEerence between some beet white sugars and bone* 
ohar refined sugars, i Some of the former, he said, are capable of masking flavours in 
preserve making, as could be shown by the following test : Some water was slightly 
flavoured with essence of ginger. In 100 c.c. of this water 3 grms. of the beet 
white sugar were dissolved, when it was noticed that the aroma had disappeared. 
On the other hand, on dissolving 3 grnas. of refined sugar in 100 c.c. of the same 
ginger-flavoured water, the aroma still persisted. 


ff-iON Concentration. — “ Colorimetric indicators previously used for such 
measurements are based upon ompyrical laws. 2 The fundamental condition in which 
we are interested in such measurements is the eoncentration of the hydrogen -ions, 
and as we have rather definite information about the electrical cliarges carried by 
hydrogen ions the most direct method for measuring hydrogen-ion concentration is 
that of measming the electric potential set up by tlie presences of the hydrogen-ions 

at a hydrogen electrode The accepted meihod far measuring hydrogen-ion 

concentration is the electrical method, all colour indicators being caUbrated against 
electrical measurements ^ 

Alcohol Dehydration. — In the recent article published in these colmnns on 
the production of absolute (water-free) alcohol,® mention was made of the old lime 
process. This method of extracting the last few per cent, of water remaining in the 
alcohol after rectification is actually still in use, though very uneconomical, due to 
the large loss incurred. It is now reported^ that at Kehl, Germany, where this 
method of dehydration is carried out under pressure, a very serious explosion occurred 
resulting in the death of two of the plant engineers. It seems surprising that such a 
process, both dangerous and primitive, slioold still be in use in Germany and else- 
where, seeing that modern methods of dehydration, which give a good recovery 
and work economically without being at all dangerous, are in use in diffcivmt countries. 


Rat Control. — Coutinuiug experiments in the Pathology Department of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, J. P. Martin reports^ on the relative toxicity 
of rat poison baits. Captive rats, it was noticed, refused to eat barium cakes unless 
deprived of other food. Although many rats died from strychnine poisoning, many 
could eat apparently unlimited amounts of wheat treated with this poison. A more 
attractive bait was found in the form of wheat treated with thallium sulphate, 
which has now been generally adopted along Hawaiian plantations as a cheap satis- 
factory rat bait. It has no bad taste, and its ready ingestion is favoured by the 
rodents. Almost complete cessation of subsequent rat damage has been determined 
when thallium torpedoes have been thoroughly .distribiitod in the rat-infested areas. 
Such bait, however, requires to be handled with care, and skin absorption by man 
is avoided by the use of rubber gloves when the salt is in aqueous solution. 

** Liquid Sugar.” — In the U.S.A. liquid sugar is being oflered to makers of 
confectionery, preserves, canned goods, bread, soft drinks, ice creams, and the like. 
It is sold in three forms, viz. r(a) a standard sucrose solution (colourless) of 67*6"* 
Brix. (36*9°Be.) ; (6) sucrose solution No. 2 (slight amber cast) of the same density 
and (c) invert sugar syrup of 76’r»° Brix (4P5°Be ). It is distributed to the buyer 
in metal drums of 55 gallons, in tank trucks of 1200-1500 gallons, or in tank cars of 
8000 gallons. A storage installation is required by the user, consisting of an enamel- 
lined storage tank situated at a suitable height for gravity feed and a centrifugal 
pump for raising the syrup from drum, truck or car to storage tank. The price of 
the syrups is based on the current market price of fine granulated sugar, and on the 
densities stated abo ve, less an allowance. Thus the price of the standard syrup No. 1 
is the basis price of granulated sugar minus 90*30 per 100 lbs. of solids. In the case 
of the No. 2 syrup the deduction is 90*35 per 100 lbs. of solids. Invert syrup is 
priced on a somewhat similar basis. Economy is claimed thus to be realized, the 
oost of crystallization and bag packing of ordinary sugar being said to be distinctly 
less general ly than the extra freight and handling charges for the liquid sugar. 

1 Centar. Zucierind., 1929, 37, No. 49, 377. 

3 Extracted from a paper by I. Mbiville Stein on ** Precision Industrial Records and Con- 
trollers " ; Journal of the Franklin Institute, 1930, 209, No. 2, 201-228. 

5 LS.J., 1980. 77. Ze«scA./«f SjrlrUusindustrie, January 23rd, 1930. 

Report of the Experiment Station, H.S.P.A., 1929. 




Review of Current Technical Literature.' 


Ash AJiTB Eucctbtcal CoNDucrtviTY or Cakb Sybxjps and Molasses.* F. W. 
Zerban and Louis Sattler.* Ind, Eng. Chem. (Analytical Edition), 1930, 
2, No. 1, 32-36. 

A rapid and accurate conductometric method for the determination of ash 
in raw cane sugars was described in a pre^^ious paper.* Tlje percentage of ash 
(sulphated, less 10 per cent.) is : — 0‘0001767 (9*13J^ 4* 1935 — jRlj), where K is the 
speoifiic conductance X 10* of tlie sugar solution itself, and is that of the solution 
acidified with HCl. This is the “ conductometric formula.’* The investigation is 
now extended to syrups and molasses, the range of the ash content of which is 
roughly 10 times that of raw cane sugars. In dealing with raw cane sugars, 6 grms. 
of sample were dissolved in 100 ml., but now to avoid the depressing effect of the 
non-sugar non-electrolytes contained in syrups and molasses one-tenth of the 
quantity of material was used, viz., 0*5 per 100 ml. In order further to make up the 
non-electrolyte concentration in such solutions, 4*6 grms. of sucrose was added to the 
0’5 grra. of sample, thus imitating the composition of a raw sugar, the exact experi- 
mental procedure being as follows : 25 grms. of syrup or molasses was dissolved in 
100 ml. of hot conductivity water, filtered by suction through a mat of filter pulp 
covered with asbestos into a 200 ml. fiask, the mat washed repeatedly with water, 
and filtrate and washings after mixing made up to the 200 ml. mark at 20‘’C. Two 
20 ml. portions of the solution were evaporated on the w.b., in silica dishes to a thick 
syrup, and sulphated ash determinations made on them. For the conductivity 
measurements, 20 ml. was diluted to 500 ml., and to another 29 ml. portion was added 
22*5 grms. of refined tablet sugar in a 500 ml. fiask, the final volumes being completed 
at 20°C. Conductances weie measured as usual with and without addition of 5 ml. 
of 0*25 JV HCl to 200 ml. of the solutions. Detailed results have been assembled 
in a series of tables, mimeographed copies of which can be obtained from the authors. 
These figures show the average and maximum errors compared with the chemical 
ash method, being for the C-ratio method with addition of sucrose ± 0*184 and 
± 0*84 per cent, respectively, and for the conductometric formula method ± 0*121 
and i” 0*47 per cent. Anyway now the C-ratios are of no great significance, being 
greatly influenced by the anions present, as even in the absence of sucrose the con- 
ductometric formula method generally gi /es better results. The agreement is not so 
good for the cane syrui^s, for which the slightly modified formula should be used : 
0*001757 (9*13iiC -f- 1976 — K^). In refinery syrups bonechar treatment causes a 
profound change in the character of the product, depending on the amount of char 
used, due probably to the change in the relative proportions of the cations in the 
salts present. Instead of the factor 0*001757 in the conductometric fonnula, there- 
fore, one lower is required, as is shown in the following table, giving the appropriate 
factors for different products with and without sucrose addition ; — 

Factor 

Without Sucrose 

0*001640 
0*001640 
0*001640 
0*001640fl 

0*001551 
0*001666 
0*001622 
0*001590 
0*001696 


Products With Sucrose 

Jfatv mgar factor*/ : — 

Cuban blackstraps 0*00 1 757 

Porto Rican blackstraps 0*001 

Intermediate molasses 0*001757 

Cane syrups 0*001 757« 

Refinery i — 

Filtered syrups 0*001 647 

Unfiltered syrups *0001662 

Final syrups (refinery X) 0*001 73 1 

Final syrups (refinery Y) 0*00 1700 

Final syrups (miscellaneous ) 0*00 1710 


a Bee above for modified formula. 


It would appear from this work that even with the conductometric formula 
method it would be necessary for each refinery to determine appropriate factors for 


l This Kevlew is copvriglit. and no part of It may be reproduced witljout permission.- 
Editors. I.S.J 2 See J-SJ., 3 929, ^4, for a short abstract of this paper. 

5 Chief Chemist and Assistant, Now York Sugar Trade Laboratory. •* l.SJ., 192b, 31. 
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eaoh class of ixiBtsrud* If tho cavso of tbo variAtions in the factor of tho cotrootion 
fonnula can bo discovered, it may be possible to de 'elop a more general formula 
Applying to ell products of the raw sugar factory as well as those of the refinery* 


StrcBosE Losses m Cbystallizebs duiuno Cooling. F. H* King and £* B« Jamora* 
fi'w^ar iV€w>«, 1930, 11, No. 1, 19-27. 

Previous work by in vestigators has shown that the decomposition of pure sucrose 
in solution is a function of the temperature and the time. Deterioration due to 
contamination by micro-organisms, and inversion duo to the hydrogen-ion-con- 
centration, may also be factors. No information is available in the literature as to 
the extent and causes of tho possible losses of sucioee during crystallization, excepting 
perhaps a paper by Salinas in Ouba,^ who concluded that crystallizers were ** glucose 
formers.’* Therefore, with the object of getting further information on what appears 
to be an important matter, the authors studied the behaviour of sugar for varying 
periods of time in 12 crystallizers of the Calamba sugar estate, P.I. Determinations 
of gravity solids, sucrose, and reducing sugars were carried out according to standard 
methods, whilst for the pH a quinhydrone electrode was used. Following are the 
results of the chemiced tests made : — 


Crystallizer 

Number 

Tempera- 
Hours in ture 
Crystallizer <'C. 

Sucrose 

Glucose 

Sucrose 

loss 

Glucose 
Rain 
or loss 

pB 

decrease 

lOOBrix. 

100 Brix. 


0 .. 

760 . 

. 62*69 . 

. 14*05 . 

1*63 

+ •48 .. 

0*24 

1 

.... 192 .. 

420 

61*06 . 

. 14*53 . 





0 .. 

720 

64*41 . 

. 12*84 . 

2*31 

+ •66 .. 

0*22 

2 

.... 192 .. 

40*6 . 

. «210 . 

. 13*50 . 





0 .. 

720 . 

. 62*38 . 

. H-21 . 

1*34 .. 

+ *53 .. 

0*17 

3 

.... 48 .. 

54-0 

61*04 . 

. 13*68 . 





0 .. 

780 . 

. 60*00 . 

. 14*12 . 

2*19 .. 

—02 .. 

0*29 

4 

.... 72 ,. 

48-6 . 

, 57*81 . 

. 13*20 . 





0 .. 

760 . 

. 62*69 . 

. 14*37 . 

1*09 .. 

+ •03 .. 

0-29 

6 

.... 96 .. 

470 . 

. 61*60 . 

. 14*40 . 





0 .. 

760 . 

. 61*48 . 

. 15*25 . 

1*66 .. 

— 76 .. 

0*27 

6 

.... 96 .. 

480 . 

. 69*82 . 

. 14*49 . 





0 .. 

74*5 . 

. 62*06 . 

. 12*90 . 

1*31 .. 

+ •04 .. 

0*37 

7 

.... 48 .. 

64*0 

60*75 . 

. 13*03 . 





0 .. 

720 . 

. 61*37 . 

. 13*74 . 

1*62 .. 

— 21 .. 

0*31 

8 

.... 42 .. 

57*5 . 

. 59*75 . 

. 13*53 . 





0 .. 

710 . 

. 61*38 . 

. 15*29 . 

0*88 .. 

— 18 .. 

0*05 

9 

.... 24 .. 

51*5 

60*50 . 

. 15*11 . 





0 .. 

79*5 . 

. 60*12 .. 

. 16*34 . 

1*11 .. 

—14 .. 

0*24 

10 

.... 38 .. 

65*0 . 

. 59*01 . 

. 16*20 . 





0 .. 

71*0 . 

. 59*88 . 

. 15*63 . 

0*23 .. 

4*92 .. 

0*06 

11 

24 . . 

56*5 . 

. 59*63 . 

. 16-56 . 





0 .. 

76*0 . 

. 59*45 . 

. 16*22 . 

0*74 .. 

+ *52 .. 

0*08 

12 

.... 24 .. 

64*0 . 

. 58*71 . 

. 16-74 . 





It is clear from these figures that sucrose was lost during the period of crystal- 
lization, the average of the 12 tests giving 2*93 per cent. Assmning that 23*7 per 
cent, of the 12 per cent, of sucrose in the cane is treated in the crystallizers, this loss 
will aznoimt in a mill grinding 1000 tons per day to about 0*833 tons of sugar. It is 
also seen that sugar decomposition was greatest when the temx)eratare initially was 
high, and when this temperature was maintained fairly liigh during the preliminary 
period of cooling. It is also controlled by the purity. Consideration of the pH data 
indicates that acids were rapidly formed during the period when the massecuite was 
maintained at its highest temperature. Determinations madp of the micro-organisms 
present during the sojourn of the massecuite in the crystallizers showed that there was 
practically no increase in their number, so that the sugar losses indicated are not 
c<^idercd to be due to contamination either by yeasts or bacteria. 
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UtwuaaTioN op Distcllbby By-Pboducts (COg and Vinassb). E. Humboldt. 
FwiU obout Siigar^ 1930, 23, No. 1, 18-19. 

Utilization of the by-products of a distillery using molasses is simple in theory, 
but in practice it presents difficulties of a physical or mechanical kind. The amount 
of CO* evolved during the process is slightly over 97 per cent, of the weight of the 
alcohol produced, and it is possible to recover about 75 per cent., or approximately 
5 lbs. per gallon of absolute alcohol produced. The comi^ression plant is not expen- 
sive, but the cylinders used in storing and handling the product represent a heavy 
item ; the cost of a 50 lb. cylinder varies from jStlS to #17 and a good many of them 
are immobilized for several weeks, since they must remain in the custody of the 
purcliaser till empty. A plant packing 10 tons daily, or 400 50 lb. cylinders, must 
have a stock of approximately 3000 to 4000 cylinders, representing an investment of 
#50,000 to #60,000. Carbonic acid from fermentation always has a definite odour, 
more or less objectionable, which must be removed if the product is to be used in the 
manufacture of beverages or of dry ice. Other impurities are small amounts of alco- 
hol, aldehydes, esters, and fus««l oil, all of which are easily removed. But the odour, 
which is due to mere traces of butyric and valeric acid, is very persistent ; oxidation 
fails to destroy these compounds and they must be absorbed either by activated 
charcoal or by a solvent, such as glycerin, or a neutral paraffin oil. The last named 
product is by far the most satisfactory as it also absorbs the last traces of fusel oil ; 
it can be regenerated very easily by heating. The purification is best done by scrub- 
bing with water and finally by a weak solution of soda ash. The scrubbing must be 
slow and progressive. All entrained water is best removed after the first com- 
pression stage, or at least after the second ; if a strictly dry gas is desired, the product 
can be passed through calcium chloride in its way to the last compression stage. Tlie 
process thus presents no difficulty whate /er if common sense and good engineering 
are used throughout ; with x^^oper design the use of chemicals is unnecessary. 

In modem distillery practice the yeast is not separated but is run right through 
the beer still with the fermented masVi. Experience has shown that fermenter yeast 
is very hard to separate os such, on accoimt of its colloidal nature, resulting from the 
presence of cells of all sizes and stages of growtli. The “ slop ” itself, whether free 
from yeast or mixed with it. contains some calcium, sodium, and potassium salts, 
a large amount of carbohydrate of various kinds, and some proteins. In all cases it 
must be <*oncentrated to 36-40° B4. before being subjected to the final treatment. 
The old tunnel evaporators, in which the direct heat of some fuel is used, are cheap 
but dirty and wasteful. Also, the agitators wear out quickly. By far the best way 
is to evaporate in a multiple effect, which should have copper calandrios, or at If'ast 
copper tubes and tube sheets. 

Ordinary vacuum evaporation is far from satisfactory on account of hoa y in- 
crustation. It is much simpler to use a triple effect working at 45-48 lbs. pressiire 
in the first body, the last one being the heater of the beer still. Such an installation, 
properly designed, will deposit most of the incrustating material away from the 
heating surface and will be much cheaper in operation and in steam consumption 
than an ordinary vacuum triple effect. Properly conducted, a good triple effect 
will easily concentrate the still output to 36-40° B5., and at that concentration 
it will bum without outside heat. In some plants it is customary to simply spray the 
concentrated liquid on a brisk fire in a furnace with a good draught. As soon as the 
furnace is heated throughout, no other fuel is necessary. Care must be taken to 
remove the clinker before the combustion is complete, else it will fuse together and 
may slag down the brick wall. Most of the ash obtained in that manner carries from 
35 to 45 per cent, of potassium oxide, and is sold as such to fertilizer manufacturers. 
It would be far more advantageous to separate and refine tiie potassium compounds 
in a fair state of purity, when they command a much higher price. 

Besides the mineral matter, the concentrated slop contains large amounts of 
carbohydrates and proteins and by destructive distillation in closed vessels it is 
possible to recover a large quantity of acetic acid, methanol, acetone, and acetone oils. 
There is a very good market for the various products thus obtained. The process of 
destructive distillation, however, is not as simple in practice as it looks in theory. 
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The mass first loses its water, then enters a state of semi-fusion, and finally beoQmes 
solid and very hard immediately before the: period of carbonization. But to com- 
pletely carbonize a mass of 2 ft. thickness will demand a temperature of about 800®C., 
or a bright red for several hours, to the end that the centre may reach about 275- 
290®C, Of course, such heat is very destructive to the material in use ; besides, it 
means an enormous waste of fuel. Considerable time and money were spent during 
the WOT in experimental work in a large plant turning out about 22,000 gallons of 
alcohol daily and the problem was finally solved to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
The permanent gases are best burnt under the retorts, to avoid any ofiensive odour. 
As for the tars, they can either be distilled by various tar oils or burnt under the 
retorts after a washing. Wlion the opoi'ation has been properly conducted in good 
equipment, including a well designed tar scrubber, washing is hardly necessary, as all 
but the last traces of acetic acid have been removed. Jointly with the various 
aliphatic derivatives, tliere is produced a large amount of ammonia, which can easily 
be recovered and which is well worth recovering. As for the leached out charcoal, it is 
in a fine powdered condition and dries quickly when extracted from a hot water wash. 
Concentrated slop behaves a good deal like wood, and its carbohydrates present 
the same phenomenon of exothermic decomposition at about 275®C . ; consequently, in 
well designed equipment the amount of auxiliary heat needed is quite small. To sum 
up, a plant designed and built to operate os a single unit from the initial molasses to 
the production of alcohol and COj and down to the continuous e/aporation of the 
vinasse and its destructive distillation will yield the best returns in valuable by- 
products at a minimum cost. And, which is far more important, such a plant be 
made clean and attractive, free from noxious odours and from the filthy messes 
which are so frequently found around distilleries. 

Phuxipp Crystallizing Process. DetU. Zuckennd., 1929, 54, No. 41, 1096-1096. 
Consists in adding a stream of water continuously to the massecuite while crystal- 
lizing, and is in effect a method of obtaining a constant degree of supersaturation 
throughout crystallization. Massecuite is boiled os closely as possible, and when 
after about an hour’s mixing in the crystallizer it has reached supersaturation one 
runs in water at such a rate that the supersaturation is maintained, cooling and 
crystallization taking place evenly. A first-prt>duct requires about 360-400 litres 
of water per 700 zentners (70 metric tons) of massecuite, and for a mixing duration 
of 8-9 hours the rate of addition is J litre per min., thus a very small amount. This 
process is said to have been taken up in 30 factories employing 260 crystallizing 
plants. — ^Vapour Pressthucs of Saturated Solutions of Lactose, Sucrose, 
Glucose, and Galactose. E. 0. Whittier and S. P. Could. Ind. <0 Eng, Chem,, 
1930, 22, No. 1, 77-78. The vapour pressures of saturated equilibrated solutions of 
sucrose, glucose, galactose, and lactose have been determined at 26'*C. These 
values indicate that the hygroscopic tendencies of these sugars differ, decreasing in 
the order listed. Calculated values have been obtained for the percentage of 
atmospheric humidity with which each saturated sugar solution would be in vapour 
pressure equilibrium. It is suggested that lactose might possibly be substituted in 
part for sucrose or glucose in confectioners’ products in which the hygroscopic 
tendencies of these sugars are objectionable. — ^Viscosity of Beb'p House Syrups* 
A. N. Bennett and A. R. Nees. Ind, dh Eng, Chem., 1930, 22, No. 1, 91-96. Design 
and use of a faUing sphere viscometer is described. Besults are recorded of its 
application to beet house products ; as solutions of sucrose and rafiSnose ; Steffenized 
and un-St^enized syrups ; and syrups from the barium process of recovery.-— 
Formation of Pectin Jellies by Sugar. C. Spencer. Journal of Physical 
December, 1929. “ Within the jelly field for every fruit is a sugar-acid 
concentration, which will yield a jelly of whatever characteristic desired. This 
may be arrived at with some precision by the use of commercial pectin and formulae 
based upon a knowledge of the characteristics of each specific fruit. Hitting upon it 
by the evaporation method is a matter of “ luck.” Failure to set means that the 
sugar-acid concentrations are outside the jelly field for that fruit. These must be 
moved into the jelly field, or the jeUy field must be enlarged until the original acid- 
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sugar concentratiouB are included within it. This is obviously done by adding more 
pectin. It could also be done by adding to the juice certain salts or other substances 
which tend to stabilize the pectin,” — ^Abtificial Manube from Straw (” Anoo ”), 
R« C* Colllion and H. J. Conn, iST, Y. State Agric, Expt. Station^ Bulletin No, 573 of 
1919. A heap of mixed oat and wheat straw was impregnated with a mixture of 
salts in the following proportions per ton of dry straw : ammonium sulphate, 60 lbs, ; 
ground limestone, 50 lbs. ; superphosphate, SOlbs. ; and potassium chloride, 26 lbs. ; 
and the stack allowed to ferment with periodical additions of water. A second heap 
was built under parallel conditions, using ” Adco,” as developed by Richards and 
Hutchinson,^ In throe to four months both piles had rotted completely and 
resembled decomposed farmyard manure ; and both gave satisfactory results when 
applied in vegetative tests. — ^Pboducpion of Glycerin from Beet Molasses. 
P. V, Golovin. Zhur, Sakhamoi Prom,, 1, 22-25. Equal volumes of beet molasses 
and water are boiled for 1 hour with turf powder, diluted to 1074-1091 and fermented 
after having added aimnonium salts, phosphates, calcium, manganese and sodiurii 
hydrogen sulphite for 36-48 hours. After distilling to remove the alcohol and 
aldehyde, the sulphite is recovered with lime and the solution filtered and neutralized, 
the glycerin being finally steam distilled. — Sugar Beet as Source of Pectin. 
A. J. Codling and H. E. Woodman. Jl. Agric, Science,^ 1929, 19, 701-714. According 
to the authors, beet pulp pectin cannot impart a jelly condition to acid sugar syrups, 
and has therefore no technical significance. This inability to gel is connected 
neither with the mineral impurities nor with changes in the pulp pcctose during 
the drying of the material in the factory. — H.T.C. of Refinery Liquors. W. R. 
McAllep. Report f Experiment Station, II,S.P,A., 1929, 90-91. Considerable pre- 
liminary work was required before sufiiciently reliable pH determinations were 
obtained with these dense but lightly buffered liquors. The hydrogen electrode 
could not be used, even when voltages were determined by the ballistic method, 
for no practicable method was found for attaining a satisfactory equilibrium m the 
hydrogen-saturated solution. Consistent results were finally secured with colori- 
metric methods after the necessary precautions w'ith respect to the quality of the 
water, proper neutralization of tho indicators, and the technique for making com- 
parisons had been defined. Satisfactorj'^ results were also secured with the quin- 
hydrone electrode after observing the necessary precautions. — Colloid Measure- 
ments OF Cane Sugar. W. R. McAllep. Ibid., 1929, 92-96. Cataphoresis measure- 
ments on numerous samples of Hawaiian raw sugars were made, but little evidence of 
correlation could be detected botw'een filtration rates and dye values of individual 
samples. XJltra-filtration through a nitro-cellulose membrane in a specially 
designed apparatus seems a much more promising method of studying filtration 
characteristics. Permeability can be varied, and it is a reasonably satisfactory 
laboratory procedure. The amount of non-dialysable matter (material retained on 
the membrane) was very useful in work at Wailuku, and if further work gives as 
consistent results as have been secured up to the present time, ultra -filtration will bo 
very useful in studying the filtration characteristics of raw cano sugars. — ^H eat 
Insulating Materials. Technical Neu^ Bulletin (Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S.A.) No. 163. A study of the insulating properties of jute, cotton, 
flax, wood fibre, bagasse, com stalk fibres, moss, excelsior, wood shavings, etc., was 
made. There is practically no choice between the different commercial grades of 
these materials. Tlie waste or poorest grades, therefore, may be commercially 
available for tho manufacture of heat insulating materials. Tests made of each 
fibre, packed to different densities, showed that each fibre has an optimum density at 
which the thermal conductivity is a minimum or the insulating value a maximum. 
Tests have also been made on mixtures of different fibres. It has been found that 
the addition of relatively smaU quantities of good insulating materials to large 
quantities of comparatively poor material may jdeld a product of surprisingly good 
insulation value. — ^Ash Determination of Beet Raw Sugars by the Electrical 
Method. 0, Spengler and F* T5dt. Zeitach. Ver, deut. Zuckerind., 1930, 80, 1*10. 
During last campaign in Germany 108 raw beet sugars were examined at the Institute 
for Sugar Industry in Berlin by t he conductivity method, using solutions of (a) 

LSJ ., 1924, 226, 616. 
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5 grmst of the raw sugar in 100 c.c. of water ; (b) 28 grms. in 100 e.c . ; and (c) 5 grms. 
with 25 c.c. of N/40 HCl in 100 c.c. of water (as proposed by Zbrban and Sattlbb)!, 
the results obtained being compared with the percentages of ash by the usual in- 
cineration process. So small on the whole were the differences between the two 
methods that it was impossible to decide to which should be given the preference 
on the point of accuracy. In general, the conductivity results agreed between them- 
sel/es ^tter, this being probably explained by the fact that a larger sample is taken 
for the determination. Insoluble ash is of course included in the result for the 
incineration method, but this does not wholly account for the somewhat higher 
result ; as after the deduction of the percentage of Insoluble ash, the incineration 
figure is generally a little higher than that found by the conductivity method. The 
authors intend to suggest that the conduct! /ity method be put on the programme of 
the next International Commission for the Uniform Methods of Sugar Analysis, 
so that data on its general value mav be brought forward. — Saving Fuel in Cane 
Faotobies. Amt, S^igarJ., 1929, 21, No. 5, 321. With the object of reducing the 
bill for extra fuel, tests were made in one of the Queensland sugar mills, using certain 
control apparatus, as steam flow meters, flue gas analysers, and also thermometers 
and draft gauges. As the result of only one week’s observations, it was found 
possible by proper regulation of the conditions of combustion to reduce the fuel bill 
by 25 per cent. The flow meters determined the quantity of steam flowing along any 
pipe, or the amount of feed -water going into the boiler. The gas analysers determined 
the COg and CO, and in conjunction with data on the furnace temperature and 
draught in the flues made it possible to determine the proper conditions for com- 
bustion. — Dbtbkmination op Sulphurous Acid in Foods. S. Rothenfusser. 
Zeitsch, Unters. Lebensrn,, 1929, 58, 98-109. About 20 grms. of the sample are mixed 
with 250-300 c.c. of water in a 500 c.c. flask, some fine pumice added, and the flask 
attached to a condenser; 5-10 c.c. of 25 per cent, phosphoric acid are added through a 
tap funnel, and the liquid distilled into a mixture of 6 c.c. of 6 per cent, benzidine in 
90 per cent, alcohol, 5 c.c. of 30 per cent, acetic acid, and 5 c.c. of 3 per cent, hydrogen 
peroxide, using an adapter terminating in a bulk with a small opening, and reaching 
to the bottom of the receiver. About 00 c.c. should be distilled over ; any benzidine 
sulphate formed is separated in a Gooch crucible, and after drying at 106°C. for 30 
min. cooled and weighed, the weight of precipitate X 0*234 giving the weight of SO 2 
present in the sample. — Mixing Raw Sugar in Sampling. J. Vondrak. Zeiiach. 
Zmkerind, Czecho-Slov,, 1929, 54, Nov 13, 125-128. According to the writer, the 
directions given in the recently published Uniform Methods are insufficiently 
precise for the sampling of raw sugar, and he accordingly suggests the following 
additional directions : — Samples are taken from a sufficient number of bags by means 
of a probe, and introduced into a large sieve (constructed with brass wire of 0 mm. 
with meshes of 4 to 5 mm.), which is placed directly over a larger container. The sugar 
in the sieve is mixed with a circular motion simply with the hand or with a wooden 
spatula, any lumps left behind being gently crushed, so that all the sugar passes 
through. Then the sugar in the container is similarly energetically mixed with a 
circular motion with hand or spatula, taking 2 to 3 mins, for so doing, after which 
sample bottles are filled. — Report of the New York Sugar Trade Laboratory. 
F. W. Zerban. “ The total number of samples polarized during 1929 was 24,624, 
the highest in the history of the Laboratory, these representing an average of 1620 
packages each, against 1666 in 1928, and 1648 in 1927, The average polarization 
of all samples was 96*67, which is 0*16 higher than for the previous year. The 
differ.>nce between the highest average monthly polarization (96*68) and the lowest 
(96*42) was only 0*26, much less than ever before. The percentage of samples testing 
between 96 and 97 has slightly risen, from 63*07 in 1928 to 63*18 in 1929, and that of 
samples between 97 and 98 has increased from 17*26 to 22*23. The relative number 
of samples polarizing between 95 and 96 has fallen further from 15*16 per cent, to 
11*73 per cent. Sugars below 96 polarization comprised only 1*84 per cent, of the 
total, compared to 3*82 per cent, in 1928. T O 


J I,SJ, 1928, 81. 1929, 86, 499. 
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Review of Recent Patents.’ 


UNITED KmODOM. 

pBOPtronoN AND Revivification of Active (Dboolobizino) Carbon.* J. J* 
Natlgle, of Greenwich, Conn., U.S.A. 322,186. July 26th, 1928. 

In producing active carbon (e.g., “ Suchar ”), or revivifying spent active carbon, 
comminuted carbonaceous material is heated in a shallow layer in the presence of air 
or other oxidizing gas while being subjected to a to and fro agitating action so as to 
move the charge forward and at the same time to expose substantially all the particles 

to the oxidizing action. In the 
example given, the material, 
which may bo hot, is fed from a 
hopper 20 to a shallow open 
trough 1 lined with refractory 
material 4 and having a bottom 
formed of east-iron plates 3, 6, 
the plates 3 remote from the 
feed end being water cooled. 
Klectrode rakes 21, 22 and 
rakes 17, 18 extend into the 
material in the trough and are 
attached to a bar 9 which is 
carried on cross-bars 11 which 
have at their ends wheels 12 
moving on tracks 13 on each 
side of the trough. The bar 9 
is reciprocated by a link 15 
connected at one end to a 
member 14 attached to the bar 
and at the other end to suitable 
driving mechanism, for example 
a crank 16. The material is 
oletstrically heated by current 
passing from one to the other of 
the electrodes 21, 22 through a 
substantial thickness of the 
material to the iron bottom 
and through the material again. An auxiliary heating means consisting of gas 
burners 6 is provided below plates 6. The charge may be heated to betwwn about 
425 and about 475°C., for example 460*^0. The bottom plate 5 may, if desired, be 
of brickwork or other insulating material, the current passing througli the charge 
from one electrode to the other. In this form the electrodes need not be raised from 
the bottom. The electrodes 21, 22 are secured to the bar 8 by clamps 23, 24 insulated 
from the bar by mica sheets, etc., and are electrically connected to the current source 
through uprights 25, 26 and bars 27, 28 which slide through slots in electric brushes 
31 , 32. A bridge member 33 carries the brushes 31, 32, mica or other insulation being 
provided therebetween. The rakes 17 are shaped to propel the charge forward, the 
rakes 18, 21, 22 being flat. The rakes 21, 22 may be sliapod like the rakes 17. The 
material falls at the discharge end to the floor or to a bin or conveyor. For revivifi- 
cation purposes, where less combustion is desirable, the trougli 1 may be covered, 
the air being admitted under control through dampers at the side and a flue being 
provided to remove the combustion products. Carbonissed lignin residues derived, 
for example, from the alkaline liquors obtained in making wood pulp by the soda 
process m ay be used as raw material in the process. 

1 Copies of speoiflcatlons of patents with their drawings can be obtained on application to the 
following-«~27nif0tf Kf/nffdtm ; Patent Office, Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buildings, Gbanceiy 
Lane, L^don, W.C.2 (price Is. each). Abstracts of United Kingdom patents marked in our Eevlew 
with a star (♦) are rrarodiiced from the lUuttrated Official Journal {PatenUX with the permission of 
the Controller of H.M. Stationer Office, London. Sometimes only the drawing or drawings ue 
so reproduced. VnUod Statec ; CTommissloner of Patents, Washington, D.C, (price 10 cents ^ch). 
Proaes ; L'lxnpiiinerie Kationale, 87, rue Vieille, du Temple, Paris. Germany : Patentamt, Berlin, 
Qmmxy, 
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UNITED STATES. 

Dxsikteobatino WilUam H. Morgan, Sr. (assignor to the Morgan Hitrryaine 

COm of Now York). He-issue, 17,513; original, 1,646,761. Re-insued 
Deoember Srd, 1029. 

Cane out into lengths about 6 in. long is fed into an opening 6 in the top member 
7 of the rotary shear, which plate is held in place by the supporting member 8. Ttie 
feed opening, located near the centre of plate 7, is circular in form and slightly 
conical. It is provided centrally with an opening closed by cap 9 which covers the 
upper end of shaft 10, This plate 7 is provided on its under side with a series of 
straight grooves which radiate from the centre of the member, and each groove 

carries a shear blade or knife 11 



which latter is be/elled at its side 
edges and wedge shaped longitud* 
inally, the thicker ends of the knives 
being adjacent the centre of plate. 
The knives may be bevelled at one 
or both side edges, but they may, 
if desired, be bevelled on one side 
only BO as to form cutting edges 
which co-act with the knives 12 
located within grooves 13 formed 
in the lower plate 14. This lower 
plate is circular in foim, of less 
diameter than the upper plate and 
is rigidly secured centrally to the 
upper end of shaft 10. This lower 
pla te is flat so that when combined 
with the upper plato a gradually 
decreasing space is formed between 
the two plates, the space in the 
outer edge or periphery being com- 
paratively smaller and constituting 
the outlet for the sheared or fibrous 
material. The space between the 
two plates adjacent to the centre 
is considerably greater than the 
width of sugar cane stalk so as to 
permit the latter to be readily fed 
into this space and the centrifugal 
force set up by the revolution of 
the lower plate causes the material 
as it is sheared to flow outwardly 


toward the outer edge of the lower revolving plate. 

Secured to the top or fixed plate 7 is the circular trough shaped shield 17 which 
latter is secured to the tmderside of the upper disc 7 and projects downwardly, 
inwardly and upwardly and terminates well within the periphery oi the lower disc 14, 
Wd close to the latter. This trough or shield 17 is so located that the shredded fibrous 
material which is ejected at the periphery of the rotary disc is caught up and carried 
around therein by the fan blades 1 8 which latter are rigidly secured to the underside 
oi the plate 14, and operate by suction or air blast and by direct contact to carry 
the shredded material around and discharge the same through the spout 19, from 
which it is carried by a conveyor or otherwise to the juice extracting apparatus. 
The Ian blades 18 project beyond the periphery of the revolving disc as shown and 
are enlarged at their outer ends as at 20, so as to project up approximately to or 
above the revolving disc 14 to engage the shredded material as it is ejected from the 
periphery of the disc. These blades are approximately as large as the cross sectional 
area of trough oir shidd 1 7 so as to not only act as fan blad^ and create a blast or 
suction, but also to push the shredded material toward the discharge opening and 
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prevent clogging of the spout or shield. This shield or spout is as before stated 
secured by screw bolts to the upper stationary disc, and also on one or both pairs of 
cross beams 21 which are secured to the supporting member 8, which as previously 
explained carry the upper stationary disc or plate 7. Claim 3 : In an apparatus ios 
converting sugar cane and like material into a fibrous mass consisting in a member 
having shear blades on its inner face, a second member having shear blades on its 
inner face, and means for rotating one of said members, and one of the latter being 
conical so that the space between them is greater at the centre than at the periphery 
so as to permit the cane stalks to be fed lengthwise or at right angles to the shaft 
carrying the movable member whereby the stalks will be carri^ around and sliredded 
into fibrous hay-liko sections in contradistinction to grinding them into granular 
particles, and the adjacent faces of the shear blades being ai)proximately in contact 
a trough sliaj^ed shield embracing the periphery of the rotating disintegrating member 
provided with a dis(‘harge spout and means on the rotary member for projecting the 
sheared mass in the sliield to the discharge spout of the latter. 


Centrifugal Machine. Eugene Roberts (assignor to the Western States Machine 
Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah). 1,721,491. July 16th, 1929. 

In centrifugal practice the load of sugar in the basket, after it has been purged, 
washed and partially dried, is discharged through the bottom into an underneath 
receptacle, usually a trough container and scroll con veyor. As the sugar, when led 
into the basket from the overhead mixer, oontains a large quantity of syrup, the 
accidental discharging of such into the scroll conveyor containing the purified sugar 
unfits the whole batch of sugar for the granulator. It is to avoid this trouble that the 
pi^esent improvement has been made. Cenernlly s^jeaking, the inv’^ention comprises, 
in combination with a suspended centrifugal bosket and its surrounding curb, an 

imdemeath receptacle which is normally 
closed to pievent sugar from the centri- 
fugal basket from flowing into it during 
the period that the basket is running, but 
which is opened for the reception of the 
sugar to be discharged when the brake is 
applied to stop the machine. If the 
driving belt of the centrifugal should brake 
or the driving motor should fail, tliO basket 
would stop of itself before the sugar was 
completely purged, washed and partiaUy 
dried, but as the brake is applied only to 
slow down or stop the machine for the 
discharging operation, the opening of the 
receptacle is efltocted only when the load 
of purified sugar is ready for discharge. 
Any suitable actuating means for shifting 
the movable top or cover of the bottom 
receptacle may be provided, and in this 
case is shown a crank arm 13, secured to 
one of the rock-shafts 11, and having 
pivotal connexion with a vertical link 
20, which is pivotally connected, at its 
upper end, to a bell crank lever 21, 
whose upper arm is connected by link 
22 which, in the form actually shown, 
is pivotally connected with an arm 23 on 
the rook-shaft d\ to which is secured the shipper lever d. This shipper lever is 
employed for starting the macliine in the case of a belt -driven centrifugal, by 
throwing in the clutch pulley which drives the bolt, or in the cose of an electric 
by closing the switch which controls the motor current and by its reverse 
movement setting th e brake to slow down the machine to low s][>eod for discharging 
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and to 0 top the maobine^ The machine aotuaU^^ illtiatmted in the drandnga is of the 
belt-driven t^^, and has a belt pulley 2^ secured to the upper portion of the basket- 
shaft around its centre of suspension and gyration^ and according to the usual 
practice is provided with an ititerior expanding brake of a type similar to that illus- 
trated, for example in U.S.P. 1,690,373, the brake being expanded or set to its opera- 
tive or retarding position when the shipper lever d is thrown rearwardly either by liand 
or, as shown in the drawings, by a strong torsion spring dK A connecting link d*, 
extending from the shipper lever d to the brake-expanding spindle d*, serves to effect 
the expansion of the brake or its release as the shipper lever d is moved rearwardly 
or forwardly in the respective cases. Not only is this apparatus useful in case of 
accident for preventing the discharge of the load of massecuite or unpurihed sugar 
into the receptacle for the purified sugar, but even in the ordinary centrifugal 
machine practice there is a tendency for the syrup or wet sugar to drip through the 
bottom of the basket when the machine is being loaded ; and, as at that time the 
diverging cover above the scroll conveyor is in position for action, such drip is 
diverted away from the conveyor and does no harm* 

Method or Rbmninq Sugab (appdying “ Suchab ’* ob otheb Decoi^obizihg 
Cabbon by the Batch System). Eugene N. Ehrhart (assignor to John J* 
Naugle, of Brooklyn, New York). 1,731,237. October 16th, 1929. 

Desirable economies xnay be obtained by pre-filtering a batch of relatively low 
density, unfiltered, and undecolorized saccharine fluid of a relatively low degtee of 
filterability with a batch of almost completely spent “ Suohar ** or other vegetable 
carbon or other purifying and filtering meditun, after which the batch of saccharine 
fluid so pre-filtered may have its density increased by dissoliring tlierein a certain 
amount of sugar solids or adding a more concentrated syrup thereto. After this 
again the partially decolorized batch of increased filtrability and purity and in- 
creased density may be treated with a predetermined amount of a more active or less 
spent “ Suchar *’ or other vegetable ccurbon, or otlier purifying and Altering medium, 
and Anally the batch of saccharine fluid thus obtained may have its density further 
increased by the addition of still another portion of sugar solids or of relatively 
concentrated syruf) and the batch of still hi^er degree of decolorization and filtra- 
bility and of still higher density thus obtained may be treated with a pre-deterrained 
weight of virgin or relatively highly activated Suchar ” or other carbon or other 
purifying medium. One immediate result of this mode of procedure is the 
reduction of the amount of steam required. If the melt was filtered and decolorized 
so as to be supplied to the pans at an increased density, corresponding to about 
4° B4. or about 7*6^ Brix higher than is feasible under the present practice, with 
crude oil at three and one-half cents per gallon, a saving would be effected of )j^37,000 
per annum in a refinerj^ of a capacity of five hundred (600) tons of sugar a day, calcu- 
lating on a basis of three hundred (300) days a year, or a resulting saving of 24*7 cents 
per ton of sugar produced. This saving of 24*7 cents per ton of sugar produced, 
in the specific example being given, would apply to any installation irrespective of 
its size. The foregoing economies result in part from the fact that using a given 
quantity of “ Suchar ** or any other vegetable carbon or other filtering purifying 
medium, any ordinary saccharine fluid will filter more readily after it is totally or 
partially pre-filtered. XJsing a given purifying and Altering medium, such as 
** Suchar,** for example, a pre-flltercd sugar melt of a density of, say 29^ BA, 
which has already been pre-flltered by the use of a given weight of semi-exhausted 
*** Suchar,** could have its density increased, say, to about 33° B4. by the addition 
of more original raw sugar being purifled. The sugar melt of increased density 
could then be readily Altered through the same weight of Suohar ** in a less ex- 
hausted or virgin condition as the unprefiltered melt of lower density first referred to. 

These considerations hold true even to a more marked degree of saccharine 
fluids of lower degrees of purity, such as molasses, run-ofls ** and syrups, or any 
other saccharine liquors, as well as for the saccharine liquors customarily known as 
melts,’* degrees Brix diflering. In applying the principles of the present invention, 
it is desirable to so standardize the volumes and densities of the saccharine fluids 
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treated in successive stages^ in accordance with the principles of the present invention* 
that substantially similar weights of almost completely spent* somi-oxhausted and 
virgin “ Suchar ” or other carbon or other filtering medium may be used for the 
corresponding batches to be treated. This fcK^ilitates the manipulation of the succes- 
sive batches of carbon of different degrees of activation. By using equivalent weights 
of carbon throughout the counter -cui rent form of the method of the present invention 
as described above, which is the preferred fomi of the rriothods of present invention, 
the system will be imbalanced* as already referred to above, when conditions are 
such that the virgin carbon (being the carbon of highest degree of activation) is used 
on pre-filtered saccliarine fluids, preferably on saccharine fluids which have been 
both pre-filtered and also subsequently subjected to a partial purifying action (such 
liquors being the most easily handled) ; and the somi-exhaustod carbon (of a lesser 
degree of activation) is used on pre-filtered saccharine fluids* preferably on saccharine 
fluids which have been subjected to a single pre filtration treatment with almost 
completely spent carbon (such hquors being not quite so easily handled as the pre- 
filtered and treated purified liquors already referred to, but being more easily handled 
than unflltered liquors) ; and when substantially completely exhausted carbon (of 
the lowest degree of activation and, in fact, possessing little if any decolorizing power) 
is used on incoming unflltered liquors (oflering the greatest filtration difficulties), 
all of the liquors treated being assumed to be of the same degrees Be. or the same 
density. The system becomes balanced only when the densities of the various 
batches are so regulated, controlled and pro-determined and the amounts or volumes 
of such batches are so regulated, controlled and pre -determined as to enable the 
substantially completely or partially spent carbon from one batch of fluid to be used 
for pro-filtering another batch of fluid of lower degree of purity and lower density. 

Turning now to one 8|^K)ciflc example of the methods of the present invention : 
Sugar, washed or unwashed, as desired, is dissolved in water to form a melt of a 
density corresponding to from about 18 to about 28"" Be. Tbc melt after straining is 
pumped from the rneltcr through a heater to mixing tanks where semi -exhausted 
“ Suchar” or other filtering medium is mixed with the melt and the mixture sent to 
the filters. 1'he filtrate flows from the filters to another meltor where more of the 
original sugar is added to raise the density of the molt to the densit}' required for 
sending the melt of increased density to the sugar boilmg pans. This melt of in- 
creased density, the density of which may be from about 28 to about 30“ B6.* is sent 
to a second set of mixing tanks in which virgin or unused caibon is mixed with it. 
This melt of increased density is now filtered, the resulting filtrate bemg sent to the 
sugar boiling pans. The carbon, now once used, is in a somi-exhausted condition and 
may be used on melt of lower densities in accordance with the principles of the 
present invention as dosoribed above. Instead of being treated in two stages, the 
final molt may be passed through more than two stages, such os three, or even 
four or more stages, the purity and the density of the melt at successive stages in- 
creasing, while the degree of activation of the carbon likewise increases for melts of 
higher densities and higher degrees of purity, just as the degree of activation of the 
carbon diminishes for melts of diminishing degrees of purity and lower densities. 
For saccharine fluids of low'er grades than sugar molts sucli as syrups, run-offs, 
inolcwses, etc., substantially tiie same mode of procedure may be carried out, except, 
of course, that lower densities of solutions are used in the case of liquors of in- 
oroesingiy lower grades. F or instance, the first liquor filtered with semi-exhausted 
carbon may bo of a density ranging from about 12 to about 25“ B5., while the second 
batch of liquor filtered through virgin carbon may correspond to from about 22 to 
about 35“ B5. 

Cakb HABVKSTiCE. Henry 0. Scranton, of JLa Fayette, Louisiana. 1,726,043. 
August 27th, 1929. Claim 11 : — In a cane hai’vestor, a supporting frame, cutting 
devices for cutting down the canes arrangeti at tlie front end of the frame* conveying 
devices which engage the canes during the cutting operation, a transfer conveyor 
rebeiving the canes from the conveying devices and discharging them horizontally, 
said transfer conveyor being provided with means for operating it intermittently, and 
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elevator mechanism arranged on the frame and receiving the horiaontal canes h^om 
the iaanafer conveyor and operating to raise the canes and to discharge them laterally 
of the frame. Claim 16 : — ^In a cane harvester, a combination of parts as set forth in 
Claim 1 1, the said elevator mechanism comprising an upright frame secured to the 
said supporting frame, a swinging elevator frame pivoted at its upper part to the up- 
right frame, endless elevator members carried by the swinging frame and provided 
with means for operating them, means foi oscillating the said swinging frame and the 
elevator members crosswise of the transfer conveyor, and a rotary cutting blade 
journalled in the said swinging frame and operating to top the canes while supported 
by the elevator members. — Evapobatob. Philip B. Sadtler (assignor to the Swenson 
Evaporator Company, of Harvey, 111.). 1,735,979. November 19th, 1929. An 
evaporator comprises an evaporator body ; and a heating element projecting into 
the body, said heating element comprising a series of tubes through which the 
liquid to treated may pass into the body, a steam drum surrounding the tubes, and 
a steam deflector interposed between the tubes and the drum to direct the steam 
downwardly along the outside of the tubes. — Pbdgbsb of Kvapobation. Philip B. 
Swenson (assignor to the Swenson Evaporator Company, of Harvey, HI.). 1,735,980. 
November 19th, 1929. The process of concentrating a liquid by evaporation 
includes forcing the liquid at high entrance velocity into an unobstructed relatively 
straight long and narrow high velocity zone, applying to the liquid in said high 
velocity zone heat in amount suflicient to boil the liquid and thereby augment its 
velocity, and permitting unobstructed discharge from said high velocity zone directly 
into the vapour space of a collecting chamber of the liquid and its vapour caused by 
boiling. — ^Manufactobing Sugab. Milton S. Hershey, of Hershey, Pa., U.S.A. 
1 ,740,693. December 24th, 1929. The process of manufacturing sugar from clarified 
sugar juice, which consists in boiling a mass of said juice, without addition, until its 
density is such that a small sample thereof will approximately retain the shape to 
which it may be moulded between the Angers of an operator, then agitating the 
boiled liquid mass, and drying the said mass during the agitation thereof until the 
whole liquid mass becomes converted into a free flowing finely divided crystalline 
solid sugar bolding all the dried solids of the mother-liquor. — Manufaotubx of a 
S tjOAB Pbqduct. Walter H. Dickerson (assignor to Industrial Waste Products, of 
Dover, Del., U.S.A.). 1,739,064. December 10th, 1929. The method of producing 

sugar in dry non-crystalline form from the sugar juices ordinarily processed to obtain 
commercial sucrose which consists in its entirety of Altering raw sugar juice to remove 
mechanical impurities and objectionable colouring matter, spraying tlie said Altered 
juice in finely divided condition into a hot normally gaseous drying medium to 
remove a sul^tantial portion of the moisture content in said juice, and when the 
material is dry and while still in suspension in the drying gas, reducing the tem- 
perature of the material and the dr^dng gas to thereby directly produce the finished 
sugar product in dry finely divided form. — C'oNcuNTRATiNa and Evafobatino 
Sybtjps. George R. Baker and Wm. E. Prescott, (assignors to Baker Perkins Co., 
Inc.» of New York), 1,744,096. January 21st, 1930. Apparatus for concentrating 
and evaporating sugar syrups combines the following : — a concentrating vessel 
containing a spiral passage for the syiiip, and vertical gas pipes surrounding the 
outer surface of said vessel and provided witli burner nipples disposed tangentially 
to the surface of the concentrating vessel at different angles so as to cause the fiames 
emitted to play uniformly over the surface of said vessel. — Kbactivatiko Charcoal. 
Charles N. Whitaker, of Wilmington, Cal., U.S.A. 1,744,429. January 21st, 1930. 
A charcoal reactivator comprising : an outer shell providing a treating chamber ; 
an upright basket adapted to be removably supported and laterally spaced, in said 
treating chamber, having a charcoal chamber for the material to be reactivated, said 
basket having an inlet thiough which steam may be introduced into said basket 
and an outlet means through which said steam may pass from said basket into said 
treating chamber, and said basket being closed by a removable cover at its upper end 
and having a door near its lower end ; means for introducing steam into said basket ; 
and meeuiB for conveying steam from the lower end of the treating chamber. 
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United 

{WUkU 

(Toup or 2,240 Ibt.) 

Total Beceipts, Jan, l«t to Feb. 22nd 
Deliveries „ m 

Meltings by Refiners „ 

Exports of Refined „ m 

rmporters* Stocks, February 22nd • . . 

Total Stocks February 22nd . . . . . 

Total Consumption for twelve months 


States. 

A Qray.) 

inOe 

Tons. 

296,413 

1929, 

Tons. 

467,162 


376,417 

468,037 


378,784 

. . 375,226 


8,212 

15,166 


367,267 

. . 97..346 


514,494 

A 0 254,882 


1929. 

5,810,980 

1928. 

6.542,636 


Cuba. 


Statembnt of Exports and 

(Tons of 2.240 lbs.) 

Exports 

Stocks 

Stooxs of SnoAB, 

1927. 

Tons. 

. . 4,260,274 . . 

68,611 .. 

AT January 

1928. 

Tons. 

3,852,024 . . 

19,764 . . 

31st, 

1929. 

Tons. 

. 4,818,309 

116,942 

Local Consumption 

4,328,886 . . 

161,107 . . 

3,871,778 .. 

73,200 . 

. 4,934,261 

99,693 

Receipts at Ports to January 31st 

. . 4,489,992 . . 

3,944,978 . 

. 6,033,944 

Habarui, January 31df, 1929. 


J. Qxtma.- 

■"L. ]MB!JBR. 


Sugar Crops of the World. 

{Willett A Oray's Eatimatea to February ViA, 1030.) 


, U2S.S0. lOeS-SS. l»27-28. 

Cakb. Tom. Tmm. Tom. 

Ameiioa 8,824,333 .... 9,146,147 .... 8,147,901 

Asia 7,315,637 .... 7,316,485 .... 6,891,716 

AuBtralaaia 601,000 .... 630,717 .... 688,163 

Afrioa 696,000 746,364 .... 666.360 

Europe 10,000 .... 11,610 .... 10,562 

Total Oaoe .... 17,446,870 17,849,323 16,294,691 

Bbbt. 

Europe 8,299,762 8,429,662 8,031,874 

U.8«A 926,000 .... 938,640 966,241 

32,000 .... 28,867 .... 27,212 

Total Boot 9,266,762 .... 9,397,049 .... 9,024,327 


.... 26,702,632 27,246,372 26,319,018 


Tosas. Cams amb Bbbx 
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United Kingdom Monthly Sugar Refmrt. 


Our last report was dated 10th February, 1930. 

Markets all over the world have sagged and the two prominent features have 
been the efforts of the single seller in Cuba to keep the price up, and the unexpected 
small demand from the trade in almost every country. 

The London Raw Terminal Market has been active and there have been some 
large transactions and big quantities have changed hands. After the March tenders 
this month became tight and has remained at about 6s. 5j^d., which is the last business 
reported. May, on the other hatid, fell from 7s. 6Jd. to 6s. 7Jd. A very large 
business was done in August, which month fell from 7s. 10^. to 7s. December 
moved from 8s. to 78. 6d. Since the 3rd March quotations have been made for 
deliveries from January 1931 onwards, the basis of the contract being c.i.f. instead of 
f.o.b. Hamburg, and on which Colonial sugars are no longer tenderable at a premium, 
January sold from Ss. 4^d. to 8s. 2id., March sold from 8s. 8Jd. to 8s. 6d. 

In the Wiite section business has been very slow, and again only a few thousand 
tons of business has been reported. The market on balance has declined about 6d. 
per cwt. About 3000 tons were tendered on March delivery, and this month sold 
down to 8s. 9d., May sold down to 98, 3d. and August to Os. 11 Jd. 

Tlie latest prices are : — 

MARCH MAY AUGUST DKCEMBER MARCH 

, Raw 6s. 6Jd. . , 6s. 7Jd. . . 7s. Ofd. . . 7s. 6d. . . 8s. Od. 

White , . 88. 9id. . . 9s. 3d. , . 9 b. lOJd. . . — . . — 

The proximity of the Budget has made trade buyers very nervous and they are 
continuing their policy of hand to mouth buying. 

Refiners reduced their price 3d. on the 12th February, and on the 5th March they 
reduced their Granulated 6d. and their other makes only 3tl. Their latest prices 
are. No. I Cubes 25s. 3d., London Granulated 218. 7Jd. Home Grown sugars have 
moved in sympathy and are slow of sale. To-day’s pnc(>H vary from 208. 3d. to 
20s, 9d. according to factory. 

There has beeii a little more activity in the sale of Raw sugars. Our Refiners 
again bought small parcels afioat and near at hand down to 7s. ; April/May Cubans 
were sold at 78. 4Jd, and about 125,000 tons of Cubans were sold for delivery May up 
to September at 7s. 9d. c.i.f. 

There have been again many nimours emanating from Cuba and New York with 
regard to restrictions of the Cuban crop, and also that the single selling agency will be 
abolished. So far, nothing very definite has materialized. The single seller has sold a 
further 180,000 tons at 1.50 f.o.b. for export outside the U.S., 55,000 tons of which 
was sold to Russia. The price for America of 2 cents has not attracted buyers, who 
have been buying the free duty sugars at a much lower price. The latest rumour is 
that the duty in America is to be raised to $2.50 cmd this has stimulated the near 
positions on the New York terminal exchange, which has been very flat. 

With regard to Europe there is no fresh news of the crop. Mr. F. O, Light 
estimates that there will be a slight increase in the sowings next crop, 

21, Mincing Lane, Arthur B. Hopgb, 

London, E.C. 3. Sugar Merchants and Brokers. 

7th March, 1930. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Plight of our Sugar Colonies. 

Elsewhere we give simiinaries of the detailed Reports just published by 
the (Tovenimerit on the results of the official investigations carried out both 
in the West Indies and in Mauritius into the economic position of the staple 
crop of the islands. Botli the West Indian Sugar Commission, consisting of 
Lord Olivier and Mr. Semple, and the Mauritius investigator, Sir Fhanxts 
Wati'8, coine to a like conclusion, which is that when free sugar in the world 
market is soiling like bankru]Dt stock, and most sugar industries have the aid 
of a ])rotected market and various degrees of subsidy to assist them, it is futile 
to expect our sugar colonies in the Caribbean and the Indian Ocean t-o make a 
jirofit without a like degree of aid ; even the existing preference is not sufficient 
to allow profits to be made while sugar prices are so abnormally low, all the 
more so while the market for British sugar has been hampered by the uncer- 
tainty as to whether the Labour Government at home intends to continue 
that preference or not. 

The West Indian Commission went very carefully into the figures of toe 
average cost of })roduction within their sphere of enquiry and taking the 
market prices at the cud of December as their basis (which prices have since 
fallen still lower) they found that the average cost of production was about 
£12, 7s. 6d. f.o.b., whereas the market price even with the aid of the preference 
was only £10. 10s. There was therefore a loss on production of nearly £2 per 
ton, which sum is taken as the roimd figiu*e of the loss in present circumstances. 
In Mauritius where, Sir Francis Watts states, the cost of production is 
below that of all foreign countries except J ava, and possibly Cuba, the general 
loss to the industry imder current prices may be put at broadly £1 per ton. 
In neither case, then, is it possible for the planters to carry on save at a loss, 
and if aid be not forthcoming it is only a question of time before all further 
cultivation is abandoned and the sugar industry is faced with more or less 
complete ruin. 

This bare truth became so obvious to Lord Olivier as his investigations 
proceeded, that he could allow no political considerations for his own party 
government at home to temper the severity of his conclusions as to what 
would follow if the West Indian sugar industry was for fiscal reasons aban- 
doned to its fate. He and his coUec^gue make some very definite recommen- 
.dations : they would guarantee to West Indian sugar a price of £13. lOs. per 
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ton f.o.b., and to allow this to be done they suggest the setting up of a single 
pui’chasing agency in this country so as to average the cost over all the sugar 
consumed ; they would as a temporary measure have the preference increased 
from 3s. 9d. to the Canadian level of 4s. 8d. and this in spite of the fact that 
when they received their instructions from the Government last Autumn they 
were told that any increase in the preference was not a solution that the 
Government would be disposed to entertain. In any event they urge that 
the ordinary sugar duty should not be reduced below that sum of 4s. 8d., so 
that Imperial sugar by coming in free can obtain that amount of preference as 
a minimum, pending the establishment of a single buying agency. In the case of 
Mauritius, Sir Francis Watts asks for agrant-in-aidrepresentingthe difference 
between the cost of production (£13. f.o.b.) and the average selling price of 
the crop. 

The two Reports have had a good press reception at home, and though 
one or two free trade papers have made the most of certain references to the 
need for improvement in some sections of the West Indian industry, the press 
as a whole has realized the stern necessity of giving relief to the urgent needs 
disclosed ; and the Government, and IVIr. Snowden in particular, have come 
in for considerable criticism for their refusal to offer any adequate aid at once,, 
or to anticipate the intentions of the Budget which is due to be tmfolded about 
the time this issue of our journal appears. Lord Olivier, both in his 
place in the House of Lords and in the columns of the press, has been in the 
vanguard of criticism of the Government, and since he is a Labour peer and 
was doubtless chosen for his task in the hope that his report would refrain 
from clashing with the Free trade predilections of his party, his cTiticisius of 
the Government attitude have been all the more damaging and the more 
difficult to parry. 

The Government’s Responsibility in the Matter. 

We do not proi)Ose for the present to discuss tlie Reports with their 
recommendations and implications at any length, since it will be more con- 
venient to wait till the Budget proposals of Mr. Snowden reveal what effect 
on his fiscal inclinations these revelations of the needs of the British sugar 
industry will have. He has himself admitted having been impressed by the 
data and the arguments put forward, and at the time of writing it is not 
thought that he will take off the sugar duties this year and thereby abolish the 
preference ; whetlier he will accede to the request to increase it for the time 
being, we shall know on Budget Day. By then Mr. Snowden may con- 
ceivably have modified his intentions in the light of the severe criticism to 
which he has been subjected, but at the time the Reports were published, the 
Government issued to the Houses of Parliament a brief Statement of Policy 
which suggested that the Government could not deal with the difhculties by 
way of preference and that they could not entertain the cost of giving effect 
to the guaranteed price of £15, or to the grant-in-aid proposed by Sir Francis 
Watts. Will the Budget turn out to have some alternative offer in store ? 

If we leave out of the argument for the moment the ethical question of 
whether we at home are in duty bound to come to the aid of our colonies in 
their crisis and confine ourselves to the question of cost, the price to be paid 
to rectify the losses seems a very small item in our total Budget figures. 
Lord Oltvibr has submitted figures to the press showing that on lasc year’s 
basis of imports of Colonial sugar the amount needed to increase the prefer- 
ence to the Canadian rate would be about £530,000 additional at 18s. 9d. per 
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ton. On that basis too, the amount needed to make up the calculated loss 
of £2 per ton would be under £1^200,000. Lobd Olivibr reckons that one 
farthing per lb. added to the price of sugar in this country would make good 
that loss of £2 per ton. But unfortxmately since last Decembi^r the price of 
sugar he then took as liis basis has fallen and now stands at about £7. 10s. 
per ton. To guarantee a price of £15 per ton c.i.f. to Colonial sugar means at 
present-day prices doubling the preference of £3. 16s. (or doubling 0*4d. 
per lb.) and works out at over two millions extra. It is difficult to believe, 
though, that prices will remain as lo^ as £7. 10s. per ton throughout the next 
twelve months. 

The Government are imdoubtedly faced with heavy fiscal liabilities at 
home which must make them demur to increasing their expenditure or de- 
creasing their income from revenue duties. And they are probably disposed 
to argue that if we are to come to the assistance of the West Indies by fiscal 
expedients, there are a number of harassed industries at home that might 
claim equal consideration. But sugar is the staple crop of the West Indies, 
an<l no other can be substituted in its place, nor is there any other of like 
magnitude to average the loss. It is probably true to say, as is being done, 
that it would cost the Government more to ruin the West Indies than to see 
them through the present crisis. For example, it would cost them, it Ls 
calculated, some two millions sterling to repatriate all the immigrantsatpresent 
working in the West Indian canefields, while this country’s industry would lose 
the best part of their West Indian trade, worth about six millions sterling, a 
good slice of whicli comprises sugar machinery and equipment. Mr. Ambry 
in thi.s connexion has pointed out that the annual export/S of sugar machinery 
from the United Kingdom from 1920 to 1928 averaged a value of two millions 
sterling, one third of which went to the British Empire, and that if this third 
werjs cut off it would make it more difficult for the industry to compete for the 
remaining two-thirds. Tiie Government have also been reminded that the 
counti-y has for some little time been buying its sugar at what are aptly termed 
bankrupt stock prices, and can very well afford to pay the slightly higher price 
needed to finance the West Indian deficit. All things considered, the Govern- 
ment have no light task in dealing with the West Indian question, viewed 
merely as a fiscal issue. 

They have indeed gone so far as to make a preliminary offer in advance of 
the Budget, a sort of palliative in the shapes of a loan not exceeding £150,000 
for the West Indies and £100,000 for Mauritius on condition that the insular 
Governments guarantee a like amount. But the total of £500,000 is not half 
the sum of the losses in sight, and appears to be guaranteed merely" in respect of 
the ultimate loss of a small proportion of advances made by the banks to the 
sugar producers and is thus only a trifling pro}>ortioii of the security which the 
banks would require before making advances to the planters. The proposal 
has therefore been stigmatized as “ Dead Sea fruit ” and has been unanimously 
rejected by the colonies concerned. These expect something more substantial 
than this illusory offer. 

The Cuban Position. 

With the British Colonial sugar crisis filling the bill this month, there 
is not much of immediate moment in the economic world to notice this issue. 
The future course of the sugar market hangs largely on Cuba’s ability to con- 
tinue “ single selling.” We have had a month of nunours (many of them, one 
thinks, based on the wish being father to the thought) as to the pending 
dissolution of the CEA. It is clear that for lack of proper co-ordination and 
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co-operation in the Cuban sugar industry, diverse views with regard to this 
agency have been allowed undue play, and the pendulum of rumour to swing 
freely on comparatively inadequate grounds. What we do know is that the 
CEA has stuck to its task amid a fire of criticism, in the belief that it had 
enough support from its stockholders to maintain itself in existence in spite 
of every one on the outside. The matter was actually put to the vote on 
March 31st and resulted in 12,918 voting for the retention of the agency and 
11,139 voting against. There are solid reasons why the agency should 
continue to function, and our Cuban correspondent on another page details 
some of the advantages that have already been achieved. Certainly the CEA 
ought to be allowed to finish the present crop. The advantages of its policy 
have stiU to develop and should do so in the next few months. Incidentallyt 
Cuba is negotiating with Russia to take half a million tons of Cuban sugar to 
fill up the imdoubted deficit of the crop in that country, and if the bargain 
comes off, it will leave Cuba at the end of th^ season with no more sugar than 
she may reasonably expect to dispose of to her ordinary customers this year, 

British Sugar Beet Society's Report. 

The Report of the British Sugar Beet Society for the year 1929-30 lately 
issued states that whereas in 1928 there was a reduction in acreage sown in 
this country of some 47,000 acres, in 1929 a marked improvement took place, 
and the final retxxm gave 232,000 acres, or 54,000 more than in 1928, But the 
weight of roots per acre, notwithstanding a very favourable season, proved still 
disappointing, being only 8*65 tons on the average, or just above that of 1928. 
Yet, although the average was so low, many excellent crops were grown ; the 
Mason Challenge Cup was won with a crop of 18*3 tons per acre and a sugar 
content of 18*82 per cent., which works out at 3*44 tons of sugar per acre. In 
addition, a number of growers who did not rom])eto for tiie cup returned high 
yields, the best quoted being 22*5 tons per acre witii 19*1 per cent, of sugar, or 
4*30 tons sugar to the acre. In view of these results, the Society considers it a 
standing reproach to any farmers contracting to grow sugar beet that they 
can only produce 3 or 4 tons of roots per acre. Failure to obtain competent 
advice is at the back of these poor returns. As for the sugar content, it 
averaged 17*7 per cent, and would have been higher had not late rains started 
re-growth and reduced the sugar. Nineteen factories operated during the 
campaign. 

The amount of sugar produced in the 1928-29 campaign was finally 
stated os 196,200 tons; in the last campaign the provisional results indicate the 
total as 290,000 tons. During 1930, the last year with the subsidy at 13s, per 
cwt., the contracts for growing beet amount to 315,000 acres, or some 83,000 
acres more than in 1929. In 1931 the subsidy will be reduced to 6s. 6d. 

Lord Ebnlb, the President of the Society, is not accepting nomination for 
another year, and the Eabl of Yarborough takes his place as President for 
1930-31. 

American Sugar Refining Company's Annual Report. 

For the year 1929 the American Sugar Refining Company treated 
1,257,842 tons of raw sxigar at a profit of $8,166,361, or of about J cent per lb., 
after providing for taxes and depreciation ; this compares with 1,217,336 tons 
and $8,016,437 in 1928, and 1,301,670 tons and $3,070,851 in 1927. The sales 
volume in 1929 amounted to a total of 143 million dollars, of which about 
32 millions was paid to the Treasuiy as Customs duty. 
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Mr. Babst, ill the course of his annual report as Chairman, remarks that 
progress in the sugar industry of the world in the matter of reaching a balance 
between production and consumption has been slow, largely owing to political 
economics in almost all countries. No other world commodity is so univers- 
ally subject to political direction or under so many different systems of 
legislation and, accordingly, affected by so many changes and political experi- 
ments with consequent uncertainties as is sugar. In the j)resent period of low 
prices more than 100 countries have set up systems of taxes, duties, excises 
and bounties, all calculated to help producers within and to penalize producers 
without their national boundaries. 

The year just j)ast has developed little change in the fundamentals of the 
sugar industry in the United States and Cuba. They continue in a period of 
overproduction and of low prices, in which the Government through the tariff 
is the only factor realizing any substantial return. As stated in previous 
Reports, the unstable conditions in the industry revolve around : (a) the effort 
of the market to reach a balance after the violent changes incident to the 
action by various governments, including the U.S. ; (b) the excess capacity, 
both of the ITnited States refiners and of Cuban sugar producers, called out 
by the war offoH of the United States and of Cuba, and by the foreign demand 
in the years immediately following the War ; and (c) the taxes and duties 
throughout the world and their frequent changes introducing great confusion 
and uncertainty in international trade. 

As for Cuba, Mr. Babst remarks that her record crop of 1928-29 — 
5,15fi,000 tons — was but little larger than the last previous imrostricted crop, 
that of 1924-25 ; and in the intervening years Cuba lost by restriction a total 
of nearly two million tons of sugar, the amount represented by the difference 
between the actual crops and the 1924-25 level of production. On the other 
hand, the producers of the ITnited States, Porto Rico, Haw^aii and the Philip- 
jnnes increased their iiroduction during the corresponding y>eriod. This 
increased production displaced Cuba correspondingly and directly — and 
perhaps permanently. Even witli Cuba back to its record crop figure, j^roduc- 
tion has increased in tJie world, and largely also behind tariff barriers, 
to such an extent that in 1928-29 Cuba produced loss than 19 per cent, cf the 
world supply, comi)ared with almost 22 per cent, in 1924-25 — a further loss 
of markets for C’uban production. 

The United States refineries, as has more than once been stated, possess 
an excess capacity of over 50 per cent, of the maximum requirements of the 
country. Hence even if the consumption were to increase at the average rate 
of 5 per cent, annually, it is apparent it would take eight or ten years before 
consumption would employ the capacity of the refineries aheady built. 

West Indian Sugar Crop Reports, 

The following is the gist of the reports of Barclay’s Bank (D. C. & O.) 
on the British West Indies for the throe months ending with February. 
Barbados, — Trade has remained dull, owing to the continued de})ression in the 
sugar industry, and will probably continue till after mid -April. Conditions 
have been favoxirable for the reaping of tlie 1930 sugar crop, the “ old ” 
canes being in good condition, and the early returns are reported to be good, 
while there are anticipations of improvement later. Trinidad , — Continuous 
rains experienced throughout the latter half of November were succeeded 
during December by dry weather. The grinding of the 1930 sugar crop was 
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begun about January 6th, and has been favoxired with suitable weather con- 
ditions. Estimates place the total sugar crop at about 6000 tons less than in 

1929, when it amounted to 69,926 tons. Jamaica . — ^Trading conditions have 
become very dull and the purchasing power of the community is at a low ebb. 
The grinding of the 1930 crop commenced as usual in January. Leeward 
Islands . — ^First rough estimates of the 1930 sugar crop in Antigua place the 
output at about 17,600 tons. That of St. Kitts is estimated at about 16,000 
to 17,000 tons. The weather, on the whole, has been favourable to cultivation. 
British Quiana . — Considering the time of the year, the weather proved extra- 
ordinarily dry dining December and more rain was needed in the canefields ; 
but subsequently a period of rain was experienced, to be followed again by 
seasonable dry and cool weather. The 1929 sugar crop exceeded estimates 
by about 10 per cent. The new 1930 crop is showing juice of good quality and 
returns are above the average. 

Chartering Ships for Sugar. 

A correspondent sends us some details of recent sugar chartering which 
are not without interest in these days of abnormally low prices. The shipping 
of a large proportion of the Mauritius crop to this country has been an annual 
event for some years, but the latest contract appears to have aroused some 
interest in sugar and shipping circles, the Clan Line having secured the business 
of shipping some 100,000 tons of this sugar. This task will require fully 
fourteen steamers to convey it to the United Kingdom. The shippers took 
advantage of the very depressed state of the chartering markets to secure 
their tonnage at the low rate of 22s. per ton. Steamers in all parts of the world 
are practically going begging and the abnormal quantity of idle tonnage is 
growing daily, so that the shippers had no difficulty in placing the order at 
their own price. Terms for sugar from Mauritius to the U.K. at this time last 
year were fully 26s. per ton and 358. 6d. per ton in 1927, although only 
23s. 6d. was obtained at mid-December last, and business since has been at a 
standstill. It is understood that this sugar will bo shipped from September, 

1930, to January, 1931. 

Some activity has also latterly been shown in sugar chartering from Cuba 
to Europe although that country has not the last few months sent much sugar 
to that destination. There has been a considerable falling off in freight rates to 
the U.K.-Continent in sympathy with the depression prevailing in practically 
all other directions. Several boats leaving the River Plate in ballast have 
been picked up at cut rates by Cuban sugar shippers, and tonnage was recently 
fixed to the U.K.-Continent at the extremely low rate of 138. for March-April 
loading. This figure compares with 15s. obtained in January, 1930, and 
18s. 6d. up to 208. per ton in March, 1929. Terms for forward loading have 
also fallen appreciably, tonnage for June loading recently being fixed at 
14s. 3d., which is about 7s. per ton below the normal rate. Sugar chartering 
has also been effected from San Domingo at the low rate of 13s. to the U.K.- 
Continent for April loading for 6000 tons, and at 14s. from Poit-au-Prince to 
the same destination for a small steamer of 2500 tons for prompt shipment. 

It is clear, then, from the above figures, that it is not only the sugar 
producers who have fallen on evil times, but that the shipowners, owing to 
over-production in ships, have met with a like predicament and are being 
forced to accept what must be deemed imremxmerative rates. For the time 
being the refiner and the consumer in the United Kingdom are having all the 
advantages. 
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The Need for Immediate Assistance. 


Last September the Colonial Office requested Lord Olivier (a former 
Governor of Jamaica), and Mr. D. M. Semple (of the firm of Mirrlees Watson 
Co., Ltd., Glasgow) to proceed to the West Indies and investigate the causes 
of the present depression in the sugar industry there and report on any 
measures considered necessary, to place the industry in the best possible 
position for the future, as also for the temporary assistance of the industry. 
The Colonial Secretary (Lord Passfield) was influenced in this decision by 
representations made by various governing bodies in the West Indies, and 
West Indian chambers of commerce and agricultural societies, that the sugar 
industry there was experiencing a severe crisis, and could no longer be carried 
on save at a loss ; that estates were going out of cultivation, and that there was 
grave risk that many other estates would follow suit, with the result of serious 
distress ensuing amongst large numbers of the population. 

The Commissioners accordingly went to the West Indies and toured the 
different territories, returning to England at the end of January by way of 
Cuba and New York. Tliey cabled a preliminary report of their conclusions 
to Lord Passfield on December 31st, urging the imminence of the danger 
threatening the West Indies. The main report was i^resonted to the Govern- 
ment at the beginning of February, but it was only on March 25th that the 
Ilex3ort was published. 

The Sugar Commissioners came to the imqualified conclusion that the 
sugar industry in the British We.st Indies was in need of general and immediate 
assistance, and they summarized their recommendations in the following 
terms : — 

(1) His Majesty’s Government should make a resohite endeavour to 
eliminate, in concert with other Powers, the disturbing factors of high tariffs 
and subsidies. 

(2) Meanwhile, a single purchasing agency should be set up to purchase 
all sugar for the United Kingdom, buying Imperial sugar at £15 per ton c.i.f., 
and other sugar at the market price. 

(3) By way of an immediate moratorium, the British preference on Im- 
perial sugar should be raised as quickly as possible to 4s. 8d. per cwt, 

(4) Pending the conclusion of an international agi’eement as in 1, or the 
establi^ment of a single purchasing agency as in 2, the duty on sugar should 
not be reduced below 4s. 8d., mider which tariff Imx>erial sugar would be 
admitted free provided the total jirice obtained does not exceed £15. 

As a condition of the assistance recommended, the Colonial Governments 
should take effective action to prevent the sale of foreign sugar in the Colonies 
at less than the f.o.b. price of Imperial sugar. 

Among other general measiu’es recommended are the establishment of 
(a) alternative industries wliere possibilities exist, e.g., rice in British Guiana, 
and fruit culture in the Leeward Islands, and (b) a West Indian Sugar Technol- 
ogists’ Association, possibly with assistance from public funds. 

The Main Report. 

The Report itself consists of a blue book of some 124 pages,' most of 
which is encompassed within three “ Parts.” Part 1 comprises the detailed 
reply to questions referred to the Commission and the recommendations for 
early action ; Part- II is a survey of the Worl d Suga r S ituati o n and of the 
--- s^tlonery Office, I^ondon, Cmd. 3517. 2fl. net. 
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General Situation in the British West Indies, while Part III covers the 
situation in the several colonies. Part I is the main Report, the rest behig 
merely subsidiary to its arguments, and we give below abstracts and sum- 
maries of its contents. 

“ It is estimated that in the twelve months ended 31st December, 1929, 
there were placed upon the markets of the world 28,200,000 tons of sugar, but 
that the consumption was a trifle imder 27,000,000 tons. The over-production 
of last year followed similar excesses of production in previous years. Dr. 
Mikusch estimated that from 1923 to the beginning of 1929 there had 
accumulated an unmarketed surplus of about 34 million tons of sugar held in 
various parts of the world. In New York we learned that at Ist December, 
1929, stocks of sugar in Europe, the United States of America, and Cuba 
amounted to 5,218,000 tons. This is an increase of 1, 181,000 tons over stocks 
at the same points a year earlier. 

“ This position of affairs has produced an intense depression of price, 
the average open market price of sugar in London having fallen from 25s. 9d. 
per ewt. in 1923 and 21s. 9d. per cwt. in 1924 to 9s. 8d. per cwt. during the first 
five months of 1929, during which the representations from the Colonies were 
received. The price on the 31st December, 1929, was 8s. 3d. per cwt. 

“ Our examination of the costs of production of sugar in the chief pro- 
ducing countries shows that, in consequence of the operation of tariffs, the 
consumers of sugar throughoxit the world pay very much more for sugar than 
it costs to make it, while the ]>roducer8 of sugar are now offered in the free 
markets of the world a price lower than the general cost of production any- 
where, with the possible exception of Java, where exceptionally favourable 
natural and social conditions are combined with a super- abundant supply of 
labour paid at half the wage rate paid in Barbados.* All but very few pro- 
ducers outside of Java for the free markets must consequently bo experiencing 
losses.” 

The relief normally to be expected from a stead}^ increase in consumption 
is interfered with by the enormous pressure for sale of stocks already accumu- 
lated, and by the restricted cajmeities of free markets ; also by the incentive to 
continued over-production offered by subsidies, by the temptation to Cuba, 
thanks to her tariff preference in the United States, to dump surplus sugar, 
arxd by the temptation to Java to take advantage of her low costs of produc- 
tion to drive other competitors out of the world’s free market. “ There 
appears, accordingly, to be no reasonable ground for expecting any eaily 
restoration, under existing conditions, of the market prices of sugar to figures 
which will enable the present rate of production to be maintained without 
loss to unprotected or unsubsidized producers.” “ It is, therefore, unques- 
tionable that the sugar industry is experiencing a severe crisis and that the 
crisis mtiat, under present conditions, be expected to persist for several years 
to come.” 

The submission of the West Indian Colonies, that sugar can no longer be 
produced in them except at a loss, the Commissioners consider too general a 
statement to be summarily and completely endorsed. They enjoy at the 
moment a market protected to the amount of 3s. 8*8d. per ewt. In the 1929 
crop small profits were made in certain cases, at any rate by the factories ; 
but in these cases it is maintained that the planters mostly supplied their 
duxes at a loss. In any event, no profit was in many cases left for capital 
and no provision for depreciation. ” On the whole, it may be stated that, at 
i Java, lOd. per day ; fiarbaddi, 1». 8d. i)er day. 
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The Report of the West Indian Sugar Commission. 


present prices, equivalent to £10. 10s. per ton including the British 

tariff preference, the greater part of the West Indian production of sugar 
cannot be carried on except at a loss.” 

A number of 1928 cost statements were submitted to the Commission, 
the amount of sugar covered by them being 292,284 tons ; from these the 
average cost in sack at factory worked out at £11. 17s. 6d, per ton, to which 
sum about 10s. should be added to get the f.o.b. cost. Of this ciuantity 7*1 per 
cent, was j^roduced under £10 per ton, 16*6 per cent, at £10 to £11, 32*8 per 
cent, at £11 to £12, and 25*9 per cent, at £12 to £13 per ton, while the remaining 
17*6 per cent, cost from £13 to over £15. The total output of sugar produced 
that year in the West Indian colonies was 368,725 tons, but no cost statemtmts 
were received covering the balance. On the above figures, West Indian sugar 
in spite of having a preference equivalent to 31 per cent, of its sale price suffers 
a loss of £1. 17s. 6d. per ton (Is. lOJd. per cwt.). 

Suggested Measubes fob Pebmanent Impbovement. 

Dealing w^ith the measures which they consider should be taken to 
place the sugar industry" in the best i)ossible position for the future, the 
Commissioners state : — 

“ As regards research, we think it most inii)ortarit that the studies which 
originated and have for many years been carried on in the West Indian 
Colonies into means for repressing disease and improving strains of cane, 
es[)ecially the latter, should be continuously and energetically pursued, and 
that increased exjjenditure should be applied to the propagation and distri- 
bution of such improved varieties of cane as may prove themselves suitable. 

‘‘ The cultivation of sugar cane has attained a fairly Iiigh standard in 
most of the West Indian Colonies, and the jilanters are well to the fore in the 
methods of ctiltivation which they have adopted to suit the peculiarities of soil 
and climate in each locality. Oranted a stable outlook for the industry for a 
])eriod of years, many would improve their methods by the more extensive use 
of mechanical tillage. 

In the better organization of production lies tlie greatest opportunity 
for improvement in a number of the Colonies. The centralization of prod^ c* 
tion lias been ])erfected in 8t. Kitts and in the south of Trinidad, to a less 
degree in Antigua, British Guiana, and the nort h of Triuidaci, whilst it can be 
said to have only fairly commenced in Barbados and Jamaica. The general 
trend, however, is towards better organization, and if prices can be stabilized 
at a point to encourage production under conditions such as exist in districts 
served by central factories, further development can be expected along these 
linos. Rapid improvements in manufacture have boon made in the larger 
factories, but the average recovery of sugar is to-day in a veo^ large munber 
of cases far below good practice. To bring the equipment of some of these 
factories up to modern standards will entail expenditure of considerable sums 
of money. This money cannot be found mider existing conditions. 

“ For the improvement of the technique of the industry as a whole we 
advocate the formation of a Sugar Technologists’ Association, as has been 
done in all progressive sugar-producing coimtries to-day, including Cuba, 
Java, Hawaii, Natal, and recently India, whereby comparative rex)orts may be 
exchanged, technical papers read and discussed at an annual meeting, and all 
producers — ^agriculturists, transport workers, and factory operators — may 
more fully realize that collective work, and co-operation will produce more 

1 £8. 68, open market price ; £3. 158. preference ; £12 preferential price, c.i.f. Deduct £1. 10s, 
liel^t and charges. 
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rapid advance than the present individualistic methods. Such an Association 
will probably not be self-supporting and might reasonably receive some 
assistance from public fimds. In other countries these Associations are 
assisted by donations from the factory owners, who recognise the great advan- 
tage such an organization is to their business. 

“ It appears to us evident that, while improvements can be made in 
particular cases, the present depression of the British West Indian sugar 
industry is not due to any general lack of efficiency and cannot be remedied 
effectually by improvements in methods of production alone.” 

Thb! Need for Immediate Assistance. 

The question of the immediate assistance required for the industry as a 
whole next receives the Commissioners’ consideration. As to the need for it, 
they are emphatic. “ If the protection now afforded by the existing tariff 
preference in the British market were suddenly withdrawn through the 
abolition of import duties on sugar, there could hardly fail to be an immediate 
disastrous collapse in Barbados, St. Kitts, Antigua, and British Guiana, 
which would entail results which we do not think it possible for any British 
Government to cbntemplate without taking measures to avert it. The same 
is true in a less degree in Trinidad and St, Lucia. i!he effects in Jamaica would 
be severe, but not equally crippling.” 

It is pointed out that while West Indian sugar enjoys a preference 
in Canada of 4s. 8d. per cwt. on 96° sugar, at present producers receive 
a portion of that preference only very slightly in excess of the amount of the 
XJ.K. preference, and if the latter were abolished the sugar would lose the 
greater part of the benefit of the Canadian preference, and would command 
prices little above the general world level (on December 3ist, £8. 6s. per ton). 

No suggestions of better organization, no improvfunent of agricultural 
practice or methods of rnariufacture could possibly make the difference 
between the survival and the destruction of the West- Indian sugar industry 
should the preferential protection be entirely withdrawn. Were the worst to 
happen, the industry would rapidly cease to exist, being re(iuce<i so far as its 
exports were concerned to the production of a negligible amoimt of fancy 
grades of sugar, syrups and rum enjoying a limited special market. The 
world position of the sugar industry is so serious, it is pointed out, that even 
well-equipped modem factories in Cuba, three to five times as large as the 
largest equally well-equipped factory in the British West Indies, are in 
financial straits and unable to pay cane-growers a fair price. So, “ should 
the duties on sugar be abolished in April next, without any prospect of an 
adequate safeguard in substitution, the general winding-up of the West Indian 
sugar industry would immediately be taken in hand, and any recommendations 
which could be made for improvements in the efficiency of its production, 
including research and the activities of the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture in Trinidad, would be entirely thrown away.” 

In the course of the Commission’s enquiries they were in receipt of sugges- 
tions as to the only conditions under which the industry coiild at all be main- 
tamed. These reduced to three in the main. One was an increase in the 
preference, ranging from Is. to as much as 28. 6d. per cwt. ; another was the 
granting of a bonus per ton of sugar, to take the place of the sugar duties if 
abolished, at the rate of half the present subsidy greuiited to the British sugar 
beet industry or say 5s. 8d. per cwt. and to be continued so long as the beet 
subsidy runs ; the third expedient was that a ffxed price for West Indian (and 
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other Imperial Colonial) sugars should be guaranteed in the British market, 
for which all sugars should be purchased by a single buying agency. The first 
proposal is rejected as being “ far from the most economical fiscal method 
devisable for the purpose.” The second is deemed to be liable to “ create a 
situation which was not contemplated when granting a subsidy to establish a 
new industry in the United Kingdom.” It is, therefore, the third expedient 
that appeals most to the Commission, and on it they have based their concrete 
proposals for immediate assistance to the sugar indnstry. 

They recommend the establishment of a single central authority to buy 
and distribute the whole of the sugar consumed in Great Britain. This 
authority would buy Imperial sugars at the allowed price, so long as the price 
at which it could obtain sugars elsewhere did not exceed that price. Should 
it exceed it, the Imperial sellers should receive the world market price. So 
long as it did not exceed it, the sugar supply of the United Kingdom would be 
(listributed to its customers at a price sufficient to cover the pooled cost of the 
sugar bought in the open market and the Imperial sugar purchased at the 
fixed price. This arrangement would be on the lines which have frequently 
been advocated for dealing with wheat supplies. 

The fixed price recommended should be, imder present conditions, about 
£15 per ton c.i.f. for 96® sugar, which corresponds to a price of approximately 
£13. 10s. per ton f.o.b. Assuming that West Indian sugar is produced, 
above mentioned, at an average cost of £11. 17s. 6d. per ton in sack, and 
allowing 10s. per ton to cover f.o.b. expenses, and £1 for depreciation and 
interest on capital, this makes the average f.o.b. cost £13. 7s. 6d. “The 
price proposed, which should be subject to adjustment from time to time, 
appears to us to be low enough to make it impossible for any but reasonably 
efficient production to be carried on at a profit, while it should bo high enough 
to offer some incentive to those proprietors who wish to make improvements in 
their factories or cultivation, and afford a reasonable retuin on cai^ital in- 
vested in such improvements.” 

Pending a solution of the problem on the above suggested basis, the 
Commissioners recommend that the Preferential allowance to Empire sugars 
should be augmented to an amount at least equal to the preference granted by 
Canada {4s. 8d. per cwt.). This rate may not cover entirely the average bare 
cost of manufactui’e, but it is reasonable to expect that the average price 
throughout the year may improve following the juuiiouncoiiient of the 
Government of a jiolicy of maintaining the Colonial sugar industry ; and the 
Commissioners fiirtlier suggest that the amount of the preference be fixed 
subject to a limitation that the total price obtained for colonial sugar should 
not exceed the pro])Osed fixed price of £15 per ton. They add that “ if any 
arrangement ensuring a reasonable price to producers is established, sugar 
])roducers throughout the West Indies have expressed a confident expectation 
that those factories and estates w^hich are at present below a reasonable level 
of efficiency would be able to obtain the necessary capital for improving their 
methods ; and our observations, both of factories and of cultivatioTi, have 
satisfied us that in many, probably in most, instances, this disposition and 
desire is entirely genuine and reliable.” 


Tatb & Lyle New Isstje. — Messrs. Tate & Lyle Ltd., lately placed on the market 
an issue of £1,250,000 6J per cent, mortgage debenture stock at 97^, winch wi^ 
promptly over-subscribed. The issue was made to reduce bank loans inciirred in 
the acquisition of the Fairrie sugar refinery at Liverpool and of the company’s interest 
in four beet sugar factories. 
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The MauritittS Stitfar Industry. 

Report by $ir Francis Watts, K.C.M.O. 


Simtiltaneously with the publication of the Report of the West Indian 
Sugar Commission, the Report on the Mauritius Sugar Industry prepared by 
Sir Francis Watts, K.C.M.G., has been issued by the Government. 

Sir Francis Watts states that he has made careful and detailed enquiry 
concerning the conditions of the sugar industry of Mauritius, and as a result is 
satisfied that that industry, generally speaking, is carried on at a loss in 
existing circumstances, that is to say, when^the price of sugar not exceeding 
99*" is around or below £13 per ton, f.o.b. Mauritius, and the preference at 
present granted to Empire sugar is maintained. An examination of the 
records covering over 67 per cent, of the croj) of 1928*29 brings the conclusion 
that the cost of growing, manufacturing and putting on board ship of a ton of 
Mauritius sugar is, as near as can be calculated, £13. Is. 2d. while the average 
selling price during 1929 has been about £12. 28. lOd. per ton, f.o.b., so that, 
broadly speaking, the general loss to the industry might be put at 20s. per 
ton for the crop of 235,000 tons. 

He is satisfied that the cultivation of the canes is carried on with a high 
degree of skill and efficiency, that much care is devoted to the cultivation of 
the soil and to the manuring of the crops, including the use of natural manures 
and chemical fertilizers. Consequently no changes or improvements in 
field methods are likely to be suggested as would substantially remedy the 
financial difficulties now experienced. 

The factories are, for the most part, equipped with machinery of a fairly 
efficient character. A certain amoiuit of the machinery is new, but in some 
instances it is old, and in a few cases calls for renewal, and this would be 
effected if the industry were working at a profit. Actually from 1921 to 1928 
some £1,613,468 is stated to have been spent on imported machinery for 
agricultural purposes and for the manufacture of the sugar, irrespective of 
work done by local engineering firms, who latterly have made quite a large 
quantity of important machinery, jncluding mills and engines, tri])les and 
quadruples, vacuum pans and juice heaters. There are doubtless several 
instances where amalgamation of factories, couyjled with improvements of 
machinery, might be economically advcintageous, but Sir Francis Watts 
can see no reason for advocating the erection of a few lai*ge central factories, 
and does not feel that their extensive adoption would afford any relief. 

The work of the factories is generally excellent. The mill efficiency is 
usually good ; being in the best factory 95*3 per cent, and the average may be 
placed at about 94 ; the recovery of sugar from the expressed juice is fairly 
good on the whole, being in the best instances an average of 89J per cent, of 
98J^ sugar during 1929. The cost of production of sugar in Mauritius is below 
that of all foreign countries except Java, and possibly Cuba. 

Since, then, no improvement in the industry would enable it to pay its 
way in the face of the present abnormal depression of sugar prices, Sir Francis 
Watts urges the Imperial Government to make grants-in-aid to the colony 
calculated to make good the losses inevitably incurred. He suggests that a 
grant should be made in any one year equal to the loss that may reasonably be 
concluded to have been siistained in the previous year. The cost of produc- 
tion being in the neighbourhood of £13 per ton f.o.b., the grant-in-aid should 
be calculated as the difference between that figure and the average selling 
price actually obtained for the given crop. It is urged also that these grants 
should be continued for a period of not less than five years. In any event 
they are only sufficient to keep the industry afloat till better times arise. 
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The Situation in Cuba. 

The Work of the Co-operative Export Agency. 

By EARL L. SYMES. 

The dry weather that gave the ratoons a poor start during tiie first five 
months of 1929 was followed by abundant rains dtiring the remainder of the 
year. The normal rainfall for the seven months period from J une to the end 
of December is 39*15 inches ; in 1929 the corresponding total received was 
39*96 inches as will be seen in the following table. 

Dry and Wet Season Rainfall in Cuba, 

Year. 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 Normal 

Fivemonths, January to May 19*75.. 17*67.. 8*87.. 11*54.. 8*38.. 14*96 

Sevenmonths, June to December .... 32*50. . 43*30. . 36*76. . .34*76. . 39*96. . 39*15 

TotalforYear 52*25. . 60*87. . 45*63. . 46*30. . 48*34. . 54*10 

The above figures are from the Cuba Sugar Club reports, as are also the 
following data showing monthly distribution during the past few years. 

Monthly Distribution of Rainfall in Cuba. 

Year. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Jul. Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 

1926 2-99. . 1*37. . e-66. . 4 67. . 7-77. . 8 60. . 6*02. . 7 60 . 6-76. . 8 98. . 4*60. . 0 H6. . 60*87 

1927 0*95. . 0 78. . 0 59. . 1 .52. . 5 09. . 4*22. . 5*91. . 5 23. . 7 24. .12 12. . 1*58. . 0*40. . 45*63 

1928 1*08, . 0*5.3. . 1*48. . 2*34. . 6*11 . . 6*89. . 5*74. . 7*87. . 5*5.5. . 6*64. . 1*47. . 0*60. . 46*30 

1929 1*26. . 0.46. . 0 86. . 2*49. . 3 40. . 9*09. . 4 39. . 7*45. . 7*24. . 7 50. . 1*44. . 2 07. . 48 34 

Normal .... 1*94.. 1 49.. 2 04. . 2*75. . 6*73. . 8*08. . 5*16. . 5*68. . 7*05.. 6-80.. 3*70. . 2 08. . 54*10 

From these data it will bo observed that the past wet season was better 
than usual for tlie growing cane. Since the crop was stunted during the first 
part of the year, the toimago expected this year is lower than that harvested 
during 1929. 

Several estimates have been published as to the out-turn of the crop 
which was begun on January 15th this year, the same date as in 1928, but 
two wei'ks later than last year. The estimates issued are as follow^s : — 

Long Tons Spanish Weight. 


By “ Revista Azucarera de Cuba ” 4,483,554 

„ Cuban Dept . of Agriculture 4,545,000 

„ GumayMejer (used by Willett & Gray) 4,628,354 

„ August, 1929, page 417 ' 4.640,077 


Those all indicate a reduction of more than 10 per cent, over the crop of 
6,156,410 tons of 1929, Further revisions will be made during March and 
April, and the indications are that these will be dow’nvrard. Sugar is being 
made at a slower paee this year and this w^ill be more noticeable as the crop 
nears the end. 

One of the reasons for the slow production rate this crop is that many 
mills have been in the habit of shipping sugars almost as fast as made. The 
control of all export sugars by the Co-operative Export Agency (C.E A.) 
and the prevailing low prices have made it impossible for such mills to ship. 
As a result they liave slowed up in order not to fill up their w’^arehouse space too 
rapidly. Some new storehouses have been built on the i)lantations, but many 
are planning to stack their sugars in the yards adjacent to the factory when 
the warehouses are full. These piles will be given temporary shelter by tar- 
paulins, etc. It is also reported that there is a scarcity of ready money and 
that some mill owners are reduced to an exchange of sugar for their supplies. 
Several important newspapers in Havana have exaggerated these conditions 
and have begun a campaign against the C.E.A., asking for its dissolution.. 
On February 27th the executive committee of the C.E. A. issued a proclama- 
tion stating tiiat they had the confidence of enough stockholders to maintain 
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the Agency in operation, and that the complaints made were svisceptible of a 
harmonious solution, if properly presented and acted upon.^ 

This agitation has called out expressions of opinion frcm all sections of 
the Island and the majority seem to be in favour of sustaining the C.E.A., at 
least until the present crop has been marketed. It is probable that in the 
meantime the general public may be enlightened as to the real necessity for this 
co-operative effort- and the benefits to be derived from it, if it is actively sup- 
ported. The present defamatory campaign has provided the New York 
rumour mongers with good material and they have been busy. It probably 
had nothing to do with the final increase in the U.S. Tariff from $1*76 to $2*0 
per 100 lbs. on Cuban raws. 

The operations during the past six months of the C.E.A. have brought the 
Cuban producers more than three-quarters of a million dollars in improved 
prices obtained for their sugars than would otherwise have been secured. 
It was shown in our October article that the average warehouse pricte obtained 
for Cuban raw sugar up to August Slst, 1929, wa 1*67 cent per lb. Up to the 
end of Februaiy 1930 the C.E.A. has sold 393,188 tons of old crop sugars at an 
average f.o.b. price of 1*89 cent per lb. Allowing 0*13 cent for shipping expenses, 
the net price in warehouse would be 1*76 and this increase in price amounts to 
$792,667 on the 393,188 tons sold, assuming that it would have brought 
1*67 without control. This is unlikely since the price had fallen to 1*49 cent 
in June 1929 the month before the effect of the C\E.A. began to be noticed. 
It is too early to estimate the amount saved for the producers by the refusal 
of the C.E.A. to accept ruinous prices offered for new crop sugar in the past 
two months. Only 384,099 tons of new crop sugars had been sold to February 
28th, 1930, at an average price of 1*626 cent f.o.b. Of this amount 106,810 
tons had been shipped. 

The position at the end of February is given in the following table : — 
Cuban Production and Stocks at End of February. 


1927 1928 1929 1930 

Yield 10*68.. 11-23.. 11*76.. 11*59 

Production 2,101,394.. 1,872,919.. 2,538,118.. 1,737,366 

Shipped, Tons 619,187.. 386,382.. 732,764.. 106,810 


Stocks 1,482,207.. 1,486,537.. 1,805,354.. 1,630,666 


Tlie stock on hand included sugars that will be used for Cuban con- 
sumption. This shows that the supplies on hand were less than at the same 
time last year and only about 10 per cent, greater than in tiie two years 
previous. It is probable that more than half the production to the end of 
February last year had been sold before that date, so that the C.E.A. has 
sold about one million tons less to the same date this year. The producers 
should remember that every 0*1 cent increase in price means $2*24 per ton 
and if obtainable through the efforts of the C.E.A. will amount to $2,240,000 
on this sugar that has not been thrown recklessly on the market. The best 
co-operation that they can give at the present time is to prevent the circula- 
tion of false rumours which con be used to depress prices. 

Consideration of the probable position of the Cuban sugar industry at the 
end of 1930 will convince anyone that the dissolution of the C.E.A. at the 
present time would be disastrous. If the production should reach 4,600,000 
long tons and the Cuban consumption take 160,000 tons there would be an 

1 Since this was written the news has come to hand that the stockholders have voted in favour of 
the retention of the C.E.A., the figures being tX,X39 f<^ the di^lution of the agency and 12,918 
againBt.<-£D. 
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exportable supply of 4,360,000 tons. It was possible to export to the United 
States 3,760,000 tons last year due to low prices and the desire on the part of 
speculators to store sugar for a rise in the Tariff. Since 3,014,696 tons refined 
or 3,240,688 tons raw value of Cuban sugar was included in the United 
States consumption of 6,810,980 tons during 1929, about 600,000 tons of the 
exports went into warehouse. This stored stock will probably enter consump- 
tion this year and if the Cuban i)roportion should equal that of 1929, the 
balance required from the present Cuban crop would be only 2,750,000 tons. 
This would leave some 1,600,000 tons to be marketed elsewhere by the C.E.A. 

Cuban exports to world markets have never reached this high total before, 
and it is certain that if the sales were decontrolled at this time there would be a 
serious break in prices. A committee of the C.E.A. has been busy finding new 
markets for Cuban sugar and recent sales to Russia show that some success 
is being attained. At present market advices state that the C.E.A. is 
negotiating a sale of 500,000 tons to Russia. If this large amount can be 
successfully financed, the problem of Cuban world market sugar-s for* tlie 
present crop would be solved, since the regular irxarkets would be able to 
absorb the balance and prevent a heavy carry-over at the end of the year. 
The recent Tariff change in India may favour an exchange of sugar bags and 
C^uban sugar between these countries. The management of the C.E.A. 
seems to be alert and active and the Cuban producers should strive to co-oper- 
ate and bring their problems before it in such a manner that they may receive 
due attention. Continued destructive criticism w'ill only increase the Agenoy^'s 
difficulties aiul keep false mmours alive that upset the market and cause lower 
prices. 


Mauritius. 

Department of Agriculture Report for 1928. 

The Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture of Mauritius for 
the year 1928, as ])repared by Mr. D. d’Emmekez de Ch armoy, the new 
Director of Agriculture, comes out later than usual this year. The Report 
was submitted 011 August 6th last, but unfortunately is published only in 
1930, by which time the 1929 crop also is a more or Jess accomplished event. ^ 

According to the Director, the preliminary c*oinpilation of factory results 
for the 1928 crop gave a total of 251,100 metric tons of sugar, which com- 
pares with 218,000 tons in 1927, 192,590 tons in 1926, and 241,220 tons in 
1925. Field returns were largely of a high order, and owing to the favourable 
weather conditions experienced during the ripening season, the sucrose 
content of the cane was high and the recovery of sugar verj^ satisfactory. 
Of the above-mentioned total, 77 per cent, is estimated to consist of vosou 
sugars, the balance being made up almost entirely of raws, owing to the 
changed English market conditions. This compares with 98*63 jier cent, 
vesou in 1927, and a percentage of over 98 in the three previous seasons. 

The average extraction of sugar per cent, of cane approximated to 10*7, 
which compares with 10*63 in 1927 and 9*94 in 1926, and an average of 10*41 
during the last 10 years. The total number of factories at work was 43. 

At the end of 1927 the area under cane cultivation was estimated at 
167,700 acres, a decrexase of 4,400 acres on the 1926 figure. Of these, planta- 

1 This delay In publishing these official reports is a feature of more recent years ; the Report for 
1924 appeared In our pages by September, 1925, and that of 1925, by November, 1926 .— Eb., I»SJ, 
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tions on estates approximated to 83,600 acres, the balance being made up by 
small planters, nearly all of whom were Indians. 

f The Sugar Planters Syndicate continued operations during 1928, con- 
trolling more than 80 per cent, of the sugar production. The average sale 
price per 50 kilos for 1927 was Rs. 9*61 net, while low products fetched Rs. 6*66 
net. The distribution in Grades was : Extra Fine, 4*8 per cent. ; Grade A, 
94*2 per cent. ; other grades, 1 per cent. For 1928 the toal figures were not 
yet available, but the approximate average was Rs. 7*95 per 60 kilos, which is 
the lowest since 1913. As in previous years the bulk of the sugar went to the 
United Kingdom. The movement of sugar during the export year of 1927-28 
was ; Great Britain, 196,700 tons ; America, 12,500 tons ; other places, 1,100 
tons. 

Dealing with the technical work of his department, the Director of 
Agriculture writes : — 

Pests arid Diseases of the Stigar Cane, — A new centre of infection of 
Phytalus Smithii was detected in the neighbourhood of Cluny. In all proba- 
bility, this infection has been caused accidentally by the transport of sugar 
canes to estates at a time when the insect is in the adult stage and can be 
transported from one place to another. The foci of infestation are steadily 
increasing and leave but little hope that the pest can be restricted in spite of 
the low rate at which it is spreading. If on one hand, new areas are being 
gradually infested, on the other it i.s encouraging to record that the pest is 
disappearing in nearly the same proportion on areas already infested, ancf^that 
tlie damage caused by it is therefore not more alarming. It must be admitted, 
however, that the money which is being spent every year for the destruction 
of Phytalus Smithii is a heavy burden on the sugar industry ; for independently 
of the export duty of two cents per 100 kilos of sugar levied to defray the cu^st 
of the campaign of destruction and of the annual amount provided for by the 
Improvement and Development Fund, the expenditure incurred by planters to 
protect their crops when the degree of infestation necessitates tho application 
of expensive methods should also be taken into consideration. 

The persistent but vain efforts made until last year to restrict its extension 
have shown that the amount expended for this purpose would be more profit- 
ably u.sed for the destruction of the insect in its larval state on a much larger 
scale. This method, which was put into force in 1928, resulted in the destruc- 
tion of 70 millions of grubs in the district of Moka solely. Apart from the 
above, the application of insecticides, under the control of the officers of the 
Entomological Division, has been greatly extended and it may bo stated that 
by these means, coupled with that of its natural enemy Tiphia parallels, the 
damage caused by this pest can easily be controlled without too heavy 
expense. There exist no stronger reasons now than in the past to anticipate 
that this insect will in future prove more harmful to the sugar industry. 

Tlie other sugar cane pests such as borers, locusts, aphis, scale insects as 
in previous years did not caxise notable damage, though all of them were more 
or less active in various localities, but in no case, however, as to cause serious 
losses. 

In 1927, the attention of planters was directed to the damage caused by 
Gummosis which was then thought to be the main cause of the supposed 
degenerescence of White Tanna, and also to the tiecessity of replacing that 
variety by new ones more resistant to this disease. On account of the 
proved value of this variety which possesses a remarkable range of qualities, 
systematic researches were undertaken and are atill in progress in view of 
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FOR THE BEST CLARIFICATION RESULTS, USE : 

“SUMA-LIME” 


A special form of hydrated lime, containing generally not less than 
98 per cent, of Ca (011)2 actual calcium hydrate. 

ADVANTAGEW : 


(1) Has an intense clarifying effect, 
imtch superior to low-grade, local lump 
lime. 

(2) Requires only to be mixed with 
water to form pure milk-of-lime (no swelling 
or heating). 


(3) Guaranteed to confirm to any standard 
specification for use in sugar manufacture 
(MgO, Fe|0|, 8i0| each below 1 per cent.). 

(4) Shipped in bags at cheap freight 
charges, landed price cheaper than ordinary 
imported lime. 


** We used Surna-Lime during: last crop, and found that we got better results from the factory than we 
have ever obtained hitherto. Our sugar tested better, and we were able to re-boil more molasses than 
fonnerly. We have no hesitation ju recommending 8utna*Xiimc. We find that 13 lbs. of Suma-Lime are 
sufficient for 1 ton of sugar (including refining, grocery and white). The cost of the lime per ton of sugar 
woihs out at 8.ightly over lld.’*-~THE BARNETT ESTATES, Waloa, B.W.l. 


CABLE QUOTATIONS AND SAMPJ.E8 SUBMITTED. 


TTie SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY CO, Ltd., 

CABLE ADDBBSa: “SUMA8UC0, LONDON." 

2| St. Duastan's Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 

(ENGLAND.) 


BUYING and SHIPPING AGENTS 


PURCHASE DIRECT AT LOWEST COST 
FROM ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 

We are willing to buy and ship to your 
Order all Plantation and Factory Supplies 
at a charge only of 

3| per cent. 

of Manufacturers’ invoices. 


Expert service, giving special attention to : 

Prioe, Quality, Delivery, and PaoUng. 


He SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY CO.. UL 

Cables : **Su]tASuco, London." 

. 2, St. Dunstan’s HUl, LONDON, B.C.3., England. 



Mauritius. 


determining practical means of controlling the spread of this disease which 
affects more or less all the varieties cultivated in Mauritius. In the course 
of these researches, the Phytopathological Service of the Department ascer- 
tained that what was considered previously as Gummosis only comj)rLses as a 
matter of fact two distinct diseases, Gummosis and Leaf-scald, which in 
Mauritius as in many other countries had been considered as one. It has also 
been shown that White Tanna is susceptible of being affected by both diseases 
to the same extent. Leaf -scald is widespread over the island, and the losses 
caused by it are greater than those occasioned hy (hiinmosis. It is hoped 
that practical advice will soon be given to planters so as to cope successfully 
with these two di.seases. For this purpose, careful investigations relating to 
the following plants have been undertaken : — (1 ) Disinfection of cane cuttings 
with a view to reducing the rate of these diseases ; (2) Selection of healthy 
jilanting material for the establishment of nurseries free from diseases with a 
view to obtaining the required planting material for starting industrial 
plantations. These investigations are in progress in the Laboratory at R^duit 
and in varietal plots for the propagation of new varieties. 

Invent igatiom in relation to the Sugar Indmtry , — In view of carrying out 
tlie resolutions of the Sugar Conference of 1027 relative to tlie production of 
new varieties of canes and to the rapid propagation of those alrearly raised, 
four ex])eri mental stations were established, of an extent of 10 acres each. 
These stations situated in the four most important sugar producing districts- - 
Savanne (St. Aubin), Pamplemousses (Mon Rocher), Moka (Alma and Valetta), 
Flacq (Bonne M^re and C'onstance) — ^have for object the determination in a 
systematic way and within the shortest period of the respective value of im- 
ported and locally raised varieties cultivated up to now at Pamplemoushcs and 
H^uit. Careful investigations have proved that these varieties are susceptible 
of being grown on a large scale. Owing to weather and meteorological con- 
<litions wliich vary in Mauritius within wide limits according to altitude, it was 
important at first to determine from these now varieties tliose best suitiKl for 
each locality, as those plots arc treated in the same way as the other cane 
fields of the respective localities. The results obtained will enable a ju<hcious 
selection of those under exiieriment. 

For the same purpose and also to meet the increasing demand fioin 
planters a considerable number of cuttings of these different varieties liave 
been sold to them for the establishment on the estates ef nurseries where 
investigations can be carried out. It is hoped that these new arrangements 
will bring rajiid progress from the point of view of utilization of varieties 
newly introduced and raised by the Department of Agriculture. 

In order to create other new varieties on more scientific lines, Mr. A, de 
iSoBNAY wets sent to Coimbatore, India, for studying the modem teclmic in 
coimexion with cane hybridization. A special experimental station has been 
provided for those investigations. It is noteworthy that the close intercoiu’se 
between the Agricultural body and the Department becomes still closer every 
•day and that planters generally realize the value of the researches undertaken 
to promote tlieir interest. 

New varieties were imported on three occasions from Java — the first 
included POJ 2878, the second POJ 2725. Two only of the cuttings received 
germinated and were placed in a greenhouse built for that purpose ; but ior 
many reasons the plants obtained did not grow satisfactorily. The third 
consignment, received by the Anglo-Ceylon Company, contained several 
hundreds of cuttings which, as the former ones, were placed under observa- 
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tion in two quarantine greoiihoiisi*s orerted nt t h<> exj)orise of the Sugar 
try Beserve Fund. The plants obtained from these cuttings are growing 
normally and, as far as can be ascertaiixed, are free from diseases and will be 
handed over to the Company to bo planted in the open air towards the end 
of 1929. 

Gmeral conditions in relation to the Sugar Industry . — From an economic 
point of view conditions continued difficult during the year. The market for 
sugfu* was unsteady, with a distinct downward trend. As a result, strenuous 
efforts have been made with a view to further decreasing the cost of production. 
Unfortimately, many estates are stilTburdened with heavy interest on what 
remains to be paid of greatly exaggerated purchase prices. To cope with 
present difficulties, planters have applied for and received a loan of Rs. six 
millions repayable by a special export tax on sugar of Rs. 0*50 per hundred 
kilos. The special duty of Rs. 0*05 per 100 ks. levied since 1920 on all exported 
sugar was abolished by Ordinance 29 of 1928. The prevailing opinion in local 
agricultural circles is that the best way of putting the whole sugar industry 
on a sound basis would be by way of a large loan — Rs. 20 millions — ^with long 
terms and low interests, distributed in such a way that mortgages still burden- 
ing many estates could be cleared and replaced by loans at a low rate of 
interest. The Chamber of Agriculture supports the idea, which is now 
receiving the consideration of local authorities. 

I’he Sugar Technologist reported as follows : — 

Visits to FctctorieSf Investigations^ etc >, — A new feature in the sugar in- 
dustry of this Colony was the production of a certain amount of raw sugar 
for the British market (about 60 per cent, of the total output). At the request 
of their respective managers the Sugar Technologist visited several factories in 
connexion with that question. Advice was given, the important point being 
the production of a sugar polarizing not over 99 because of the Customs duties 
in England, and as near as possible to 99 because of the penalties imposed 
by the buyers. Another ixnjwrtant point is the moisture of the sugar ; there 
is a relation between that element and the keeping qualities of the raw sugar. 
In several factories sugar dr 3 W 8 were installed with a view to reducing the 
moisture of the sugar to a minimum. The study of these sugars necessitated a 
great deal of anal>dical work. 

The juice was particularly good all over the Island and the manufacture 
of sugar easy. Recovery was more satisfactory than usual. 

Preliminary work was done by the Assistant Sugar Technologist for tlie 
control of the production of steam in factories. 

The use of water-cooled crystallizers has generalized in almost every 
factory, with satisfactory results. 

Contrdle MutmL — 36 out of the 42 factories contributed to the ContrCle 
Mutuel and fortnightly returns were regularly distributed amongst contri- 
butors. As last year the names of a certain number of factories were given. 

Educational . — Full courses of lectures were delivered by the Sugar Tech- 
nologist and the Assistant Sugar Technologist to the second and third year 
students of the College of Agriculture in Sugar Technology, Sugar House 
Chemistry, Cultivation of the Sugar Cane, Mechanical Engineering, Building 
Construction and Surveying. Practical laboratory work was also performed 
as well as practice in mechanical engineering. The students visited sugar 
factories, engineering workshops, etc., with the Sugar Technologist and th© 
Assistant Sugar Technologist. 
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The Work of the late P, S* Earle. 

This volume of 360 pages is divided up in an unusual manner. The author 
opens with a very brief historical survey, to which must be added an Appendix 
in which he summarizes the present position of the sugar industry in the more 
important producing countries, altogether covering 26 pages. He then at 
once proceeds to give his experience of the sugar cane and its varieties, in 
100 pages ; to which must again be added another Appendix, a reprint of his 
well known Annotated List, in 80 pages of smaller print. Then follows a 
section on pests and diseases, covering 80 pages ; an(i the volume concludes 
with 60 pages on cultivation, including a short chapter on climate and soils. 

This, at first sight, appears to be a very arbitrary distribution of his sub- 
ject matter ; and we confess to some disappointment at the shortness of the 
first and last sections. But the number of pages devoted to each does not, of 
necessity, indicate Eahle’s idea of its relative importance ; and a perusal 
reveals the underlying ])rmciple of the book, as stated in the preface : 
“ Frankly, the atmos]>here of the book is that of the cane field rather than that 
of the research laboratory. The longer sections have a good deal of accessory 
literary matter in theirj ; the shortness of the .section on cultivation is, 
furthermore, partly explained by the fact that Earle restricts his remarks 
to his own experience, and also because the “ atmosphere of the field 
permeates the sections on cane varieties and pests and diseases. 

With his indejjeiident outlook, it was not in the author to copy the 
descrijjtions of other workers in the field, and the book “ was written far from 
libraries and laboratories.” Then Earle, as a practical cane planter, does not 
as a rule describe any practice that he has not carried out himself, but confines 
himself to those “ thoroughly tested in the field, and most of them on an 
extensive scale, and proved to be perfectly practical and workable.” 

The discussions on cane varieties come into an entirely different category. 
Ba>cd on the extensive collections in Porto Rico (and in Cuba ?), the author 
has gradually extended his studies in all directions to make his list as complete 
as j XKssible. For this is a matter for the whole cane industry, and especially so, 
bec ause of tlie great and increasing eonfusiou which was found in the iiomen- 
clature. The result of these studios is seen in the Annotated List, while the 
can(*s described in the body of the work have, wherever possible, been gr )wn 
by himself, with careful descriptions on the spot, drawn up on the lines of 
modern morjjhological knowledge of the sugar cane. 

Lastly, pests and diseases must sooner or later go to the laboratory, and, 
as there is no part of the }>lautation work that has a more voluminous literature, 
our author has had to go there too and work in their libraries. This section, 
witli the Annotated List, is more of a compilation than any other portion of 
the book, but that does not mean that Earle’s own observations are lacking 
or uninteresting. 

Having thus prepared the ground, we are in a position to study the differ- 
ent sections more closely and profitably. The opening historical chapter 
begins with the wanderings of the cane plant from east to west, culminating 
in the dominance of the Otaheite variety, and later its disapjiearance from 
most countries in a series of epidemics ; fortunately coinciding with the 
discovery of the fertility of the s(^d of the sugarcane. Then he traces the 
gradual improvement in cultivation and in transport, and gives useful pictures 
of three modem harvesters, the Had let, LiTrE,aTid Falkiner , whic h how - 

i Sugar Cane and its Culture. F. 8. EarIiS. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London, 
Chapman A Hall, Ltd. 1928. Price 22b. 6d. net. OircumBtances have prevented the writer of this 
review firom being able to read this work before ; and the book is not one either to read rapidly, or to 
review without havhig properly studied. 
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ever, to the untutored eye, give the impression of ill-arranged and intricate 
mechanism. 

Under the heading Propagation of Sugar Cane, the author writes an 
interesting chapter on seedling canes ; and follows this with one on the Botany 
of the Cane, which however, only deals with the classification and external 
characters. This chapter commences with a translation of Jeswiet’s recent 
summary classification of the genus Saccharum ; and then proceeds to an 
analysis of the distinguishing characters of the individual cane varieties, as 
worked out by Bakbeb. Somewhat characteristically, he merely mentions 
the further development by Jeswibt, who uses distribution of the minute 
hairs on the buds as a leading character in diagnosis, one would suggest because 
he found it inconvenient for field studies, and regarded it as a laboratory 
method. 

Then comes his own lengthy chapter on the Varieties of Sugar Cane. 
He deplores the lost ojiportunities of describing the older canes in the great 
collections of varieties : “At one time the Java cane experimental stations had 
between four and five hundred named varieties in their collections, but wo 
have no knowledge of most of them beyond a list of their names and the 
countries from which they came.” And he records the places where other 
large collections were situated with a like result. Stubbs and Eckabt did 
some work in unravelling the duplicate names of different canes; “it is, how'- 
ever, to the observations of Noel Deebb that we owe most of om* ])resent 
scanty knowledge of cane variety synonymy.” 

The older descriptions of cane varieties w'ere soinetimos well dnn\ii. but 
were for the most part merely vague notes on colour or habit growth, 
which are of little value. The more recent morphological stiuiies, however, 
have been sufficiently accurate for the author to draw o}) hi« descriptions. 
“ With the key which accompanies them, it is hoped that they may be 
recognised as readily as are any of the species in large, closely related groui»s of 
wild plants.” This key is a quite remarkable j>erf on nance, and both it and 
the detailed descriptions which follow bear evidence that Eakle grew most 
of the varieties himself ; and has studied their agricultural suitabilities as well 
as their botanical characters. 

The key starts with the old time Creole and Negrita canes, “ clearly 
related but of somewhat uncertain botanical affinity.” Next comes the im- 
portant group of the Saccharum sinense “or Chinese canes (Pansahi of 
Babber)”; he then passes to the half-bred S. spontaneum canes, and the 
S. Barheri hybrids or North Indian group ; thus coming finally to the noble 
canes and the hybrids with a large proportion of this blood. He only treats 
of the more important commercial canes. 

The descriptions of the individual canes dealt with are models of method, 
commencing with the origin and history of the variety as far as is known, and 
after this, the botanical description according to a uniform plan. The sus- 
ceptibility to disease follows, and general remarks as to preferences in the 
local climate and in the soils of C\iba and Porto Rico — that is in the adopted 
country of the author for twenty years. 

Taking as example one of the shorter descriptions, and leaving out the 
botanical part, we have the following for B 3922. “ A seedling from B 647, 

Until the mosaic outbreak it was planted largely on the south side of Porto 
Rico in the irrigated district. Being very susceptible to that disease, it 
practically went out of cultivation. Now that mosaic is more or less under 
control there, it is again being planted. It is one of the few of the older varieties 
that is competing with BH 10 (12) and SC 12 (4) . , , (Botanical description) , . . 
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On suitable lands this is a high tonnage cane. It is later than Crystalina 
but at full maturity gives equally good sucrose. It has not been tested widely 
enough fully to determine its soil requirements, but it will probably give best 
lesults on rather moist, black lands. It ratoons well and seems fairly resistant 
to root disease. As previously stated, it is susceptible to mosaic and should 
only be planted where this disease is being controlled.” The 86 varieties 
eov€ir 66 pages of the book, and the author’s remarks about them are well 
worthy of study. 

The Annotated List in the Appendix was first published in the Journal of 
the Department of Agrimliure in Porto Rico, Vol. 4, No. 3, dated as of July, 
1920, but not issued till April, 1921. It is a notable performance, and shows 
Eable in a new light, namely as a close student of such literature as was 
available in Porto Rico, with the result that some 1500 names and synonyms 
are run down and tabulated : as in the list of commercial canes these names 
are arranged in alj^habetical order. To give an idea of the various information 
contained in the list a few ])aragraphs are quoted, namely, “ B . . Badouka,” 

It is expressly stated that no attempt has been made to list the innumer- 
able seedlings, ” but the initials under wdiich they are emimerated have been 
listed so far as it has been ])ossible to ascertain them.” 

J5. — (As an initial with numbers) = Barbados seedlings. The long list of 
seedlings produced by Bovkix in Barbados, some of which are extensively cultivated 
in all parts of the world. A second series of B numbers seems to have been started 
(See Kept. 1915-17 ; 62, 1917). B following a numl^er indicates a seedling produced 
in Java by Bouricius. 

Ba > — (As an abbreviation with nimibers) — another series of Barbados seedlings. 
(See Kept. 1907-9 ; 46, 1910). No explanation of this series has boon found. The 
numbers nin into several thousands. 

Badila, — (Also sjielled Badilla) Queensland, from New Guinea as No. 15, 1896, 
Maxwell, Eosterby, Barbados Kept, 1911 ; Trinidad, Williams, Bull. 18 : 72 , 1919 
(des). The loading commercial cane of Australia and Fiji. Adapted to low heavy 
lauds. 

Badotda. — Cent. India, Watt’s Diet. 6 (2); 69, 1893. 

Tlie eighty pages devoted to Disea.ses and Pests of the Sugar Cane show a 
somewhat rigid selection, e.specially with the insects, both as to the names to be 
included and the relative fullness of discussion. About thirty are enumerated 
in each case, many of them corni>osite, and the author’s remarks often show 
an intimate personal knowledge of the organisms concerned, the conditions of 
their occurrence and their effects on the sugar cane crop. 

In treating of diseases, the author clearly states his view that “ So far, 
no practicable remedy has been discovered for any of the principal cane 
diseases, u.sing this term in its usually accepted sense as being a sjuay or other 
topical a])plication.” The sugar cane is not a crop that lends itself to such 
treatment which, moreover, would be highly uneconomic even if effective,^ 
because of the great size of the plant and the immense bulk of the crop.. The 
author tends rather to the selection of resistant varieties and the general aim 
at ensuring a healthy gi’owing environment. 

He compares the way in which the species of Sacchanim at present des- 
cribed react against disease, and continues the comparison throughout the 
chapter under the different diseases. He states, however, that ‘‘ all commer- 
cially grown cane varieties are descended from one or another of four species 
of Saccharuni. These are S. officinarum, or the so-called noble or tropical 
canes ; S. sinenses the Chinese or Japanese canes ; S. Barheriy the North Indian 
canes ; and S. epontaneum^ the wild canes.” This generahzation is, to a 
certain extent misleading, at any rate with respect to the North Indian 
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caue varieties, which are beginning to loom so large in all discussions of seed- 
lings and disease.^ 

Eaulb emphasizes the view that, for fighting disease in sugar canes, we 
must look rather to the plant breeder than to the pathologist. “ The commer- 
cial canes of the future will quite certainly be hybrids combining the blood of 
two or more, probably three, of the above races, thus giving us the high sugar 
content and good milling qualities of the noble canes together with the hardi- 
ness, high toimage, long ratooning, and disease resistance of the other races. 
The cane breeders of Java and India are already showing the way.’* 

The enumeration and description of cane diseases appropriately open with 
two essays, on mosaic and root disease respectively ; two diseases on which a 
great flood of literature has been poured out in recent years. The ten pages 
devoted to each, with the additional couple of pages with the titles of their 
most important papers, are excellent examples of the treatmeiit of such diffi- 
cult subjects ; with, as usual, a keen eye to the practical side of the question. 
Eable contrasts the two diseases as follows : “In mosaic we are dealing with 
a clear cut disease caused by a specific parasite or virus wliich, as far as we 
know, occurs in nature only within the tiasues of living plants and which can be 
transferred from one plant to another through the agency of sucking insects. 
Clearly, control rests in destroying infected plants and thus avoiding sources 
of contagion. The particles are so small that they cannot be detected by the 
most powerful microscopes. When we cannot see a parasite we have to 
imagine one.” “ In root disease, however, we are dealing with the combined 
aotions of various unfavourable environmental factors which so lower the 
vigour of the cane plant as to permit of the attack of some one of several 
weak facultative parasites that are everywhere present in cultivatt^d soils. 
Both factors are necessary to indtice the disease. The fungi are unable to 
attack plants that are full of vigour. The unfavourable environmental 
factors alone, while they would reduce yields, could not induce root disease 
without the aid of the facultative parasites.” 

The study of mosaic and root disease has proved in both cases to bo 
extraordinarily difficult, in the latter because of the indefiniteness of the 
causal agent and in the former because of its invisibility and doubts as to its 
existence. The historical summaries by the author, of the different phases of 
opinion, are complete in all essentials. Both of them were found in the Java 
cane fields, once the new plantation research was set going in the eighties and 
nineties. But while root disease has continued to receive (somewhat spas- 
modic) attention ever since, mosaic was obscured by various leaf markings in 
most other countries, and the J ava work was overlooked . And when at length 
the disease become sufficiently destructive to demand attention (especially 
in the New World), it emerged from this obscurity only for it to be foimd 
with*8tartlinc: rapidity to be snread over the cane tracts of the whole world, 

1 The two species recently founded by JuswiiiiT, H, ninense and Barber are Imsed upon two of tlie 
!North Indian canes, InUonging to the Saretha and X*ausali| groups ; and these groups ait' of v<*ry different 
etandlng as botanical imita. The canes in the J^ansahi group have well niarkfti characters and are 
ea^y separable from the other Indian canes ; but they are so like one another that It is sometimes very 
dlfli(^t to separate them without careful study, if at ail. From this it would apjKjar that the group may 
be of ^mparatively recent origin. The Saretha group, of widch only one or two fonns have been 

as types of the species Barberi, consists on the other hand of numerous widely differing forms, 
TOO^y distinguishable among themselves, but with a number of fundamental clmracters in common. 
And this group, moreover, exhildts traces of alliances witli otlier groups or isolated forms, which would 
rather point to a much more ancient origin. There are also other North Indian groups of cane, which 
i»ve been separated out of the welter of forms, and which are as distinct, if not more so, in their botanical 
characters as the Fansahi and Saretha groups ; such are the Mungo and Nargori groups, which happen to 
have certain very desirable characters as parents, but are nearly or altogether infertile. These, and 
yet other North Indian canes not yet clearly described, await the attention of the trained systematic 
iKitaiiist. Saccharum Barbed does not therefore stand for the North Indian canes, and Saevhurum 
sinense is a North Indian cone which has, within historical times, strayed Into China from India, t!. A.B. 
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The descriptions of these diseases, and the disciissions of their treatment are 
adequate, considering the few pages allotted to them. 

The study of insect pests is of course very different. To demonstrate the 
presence of an injurious fimgus requires microscopic examination in the 
laboratory, the running down of the species depending often on the complicated 
technique of cultural methods. This study is from first to last the work of 
specialists, until they can put the full tale before the plantation workers, who 
then have to work out the remedies under the guidance of the patliologist. 
The presence of injurious insects is at once patent to the field worker, but he is 
unconcerned till the increase in numbers is so great as to cause a distinct dimin- 
ution in his crop. Then the specialist is called in to name the insect, trace its 
life history, and note the periods when it is assailable ; also to find out if it 
has enemies and, if these are not present in the fields, to try and procure them 
from elsewhere. 

This introduction of insect enemies is the line which has produced the best 
results in the cane fields, ami Eable lays great stress upon it. “ As is the case 
with cane diseases, there are none of the prinicpal cane pests that are held in 
check by special remedies or topical applications. . . The only s]:>ectacular 
successes that have been achieved in insect control have come from the 
importation of insect parasites which have attacked the troublesome species 
and so reduced their numbers that their injury has become negligible.” The 
arrangement of the j^ests described in this chapter is one which has been found 
most convenient in practical as contrasted with scientific timtises, namely 
acconhng to the part of cane plant attacked : stalk, leaf, root, with their 
borers and sucking insects, weevils and white grubs, and sucking insects and 
<*hewers respectively. 

But many will, no doubt, tmn with greatest interest to the last section of 
the book, that dealing wjth the Cultivation of the Cane. And they may at first 
be disappointed to find that Earle deals chiefly with Cuban conditions, prac- 
ti<‘e and soils, with some reference to Porto Kico and Louisiana. But a further 
study will reveal that this is the reverse of a drawback, because of the very 
varying conditions which he describes — ^with an authority which cannot be 
questioned. The author is on sure ground, and his analysis of the good 
and bad in the local i)ractico,and the very definite suggestions as to what should 
be done with the different soils under differing climatic conditions, will prove 
of advantage to anyone engaged in plantation work on sugar estates. 

In an introductory paragraph, lie lays down a principle with regard to 
improvements. “ The view seems to be widely held that (Tude methods are 
cheap, and that improved methods are necessarily more expensive. This may 
be true in part if we only look at costs per acre ; but no method can be consid- 
ered an improvement that does not lead to cheaper costs per ton of cane or, 
better, per pound of sugar. That is the central underlying thought around 
which this book is written,” 

A short preliminary chapter is inserted on climate and soil. In discussing 
rainfall, he considers that for growing sugar cane it should be at least 50 
inches in the year. This is based on his experience in Cuba, and that is the 
general average of the island. But he lays stress on two points. In the first 
place the growing of sugar cane, in tropical regions, is better where there are 
alternating wet and dry periods, than in one where the rainfall is equally dis- 
tributed throughout the year (of course the extremes of the wet and dry periods 
experienced in the Old World are not included in this generalization). The 
wet period pushes on the growth of the cane, and the drj^ period is needed 
for ripening and Ixarvesting. Cuba appears to suit these conditions to i^er- 
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fection, and this accotmts to a large degree for the extent to which the cane is 
grown there : “ March to October is the rainy period and the rest of the year 
is dry.” In the second place, whore the rainfall is scanty and there is no 
irrigation, “ production costs could be decidedly lowered by going to the 
expense of providing water for a few irrigations at critical periods, simply as a 
supplement to the natural rainfall.” As to the much discussed question 
regarding the maximum quantity which can be profitably used for the cane 
crop, Earle gives it as his opinion that 100 inches a year, if properly distri- 
buted, will usxially give as good or better results than any larger quantity. 

The introduction of Louisiana opens the question of extra-tropical cane 
growing, and he discusses in some detail the makeshift windrowing practised 
there. After summing up the effects of frosts on the cane, he concludes as 
follows ; “ The worst drawback, however, in these climates is that all the crop 
has to be made on immature cane. In Louisiana, 8 or 9 per cent, of sugar on 
the weight of cane is considered a good yield, while in Cuba, with mature cane, 
the average yield is over 11 per cent, and sometimes reaches 13 per cent.” 

Tlie actual work in the fields is too detailed to be described.^ There are 
two chapters, Preparation for Planting and Systems of Planting, the latter 
being much the longer. In Preparation for Planting he first describes the 
methods used in opening up new land, which in Cuba will not permit the use of 
mechanical implements as the stumps are left in the ground to a large extent. 
There is thus really no preparation of the land until the long period of ratoon - 
ing is over, justly described as the period of exploitation as contrasted with 
cultivation ; for the fertility of the soil is gradually dissipated during this period . 
Earle appears to be somewhat undecided on this procedure : It is perhaps 
an open question if in the long run it would not be better and cheai)or to dig 
the stumps and proj^erly prepare the land in the first place, btit as a matter of 
fact this is seldom or never done for cane planting.” 

Preparing the land is then discussed in the dry and wet periods of the 
year. And then the various implements used are compared, starting with 
the walking plough, and proceeding to Fowler’s steam plough and the new 
Storey’s plough in succession . The last named a})pears to be a revolutionary 
implement, and obviously holds the attention of the author. Comparisons are 
made between it and the steam plough, and then it is described in some detail. 
It is truly a wonder implement ; and such is its power and ease of manipulation 
that the soil can be reduced to fine tilth to any depth in a broad strip, ten feet 
wide at one passing. Various ploughs and harrows may be attached to it 
behind, and even furrowing ploughs, so that planting may be done right behind 
it as it travels, effecting a great saving in time. Good pictures are given of it. 
It was devised by N. C. Storey, of Porto Rico, who was in charge of a team of 
seven steam ploughing outfits, and “ it was devised to overcome some of the 
inconveniences encountered in their use.” The treatment of grasses with 
underground creeping stems, such as Para and Bermuda, completes this 
important chapter. 

The rest of plantation work, usually termed cultivation, is discussed in 
the chapter entitled Systems of Cane Planting, which is some 50 pages long. 
The systems described are the Cuban, Porto Rican or grand bank, Louisiana 
and Hawaiian. For the Cuban, Earle picks out four implements as a simple 
outfit suitable and sufficient for either plant or ratoon fields. First and most 
important of all comes a 14-tooth harrow-cultivator, with very narrow culti- 
vator blades with the tips bent forward ; very useful for maintaining the dust 

I It iB hoped by the writer that an opportunity may occur, at some future date, tot ^souBaing 
in more detail Baeif/s methods and conclusions. 
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mulch in dry weather. Then a three-shovel cultivator with big 6 to 8 in. 
shovels : heavy and often needing two animals ; and for use during rainy 
weather or when the griuss is too big for the harrow cultivator : very often the 
best results are obtained by using this implement and the harrow-cultivator 
alternately, the shovel cultivator being rather a weed killer than a dust 
mulch maker. A small 8 in. turning plough is an emergency implement 
without any place in ordinary cultivation. But ifc is needed when in protracted 
rains the weeds get beyond the cultivators, and is then used for turning the 
weeds under. The last in the series is a small, reversible disc harrow with only 
three discs in eaeh gang, thus being narrow enough for running between the 
rows of canes. It also is an emergency implement, but is invaluable when the 
weather turns suddenly dry, after heavy rains, and it is impossible to get the 
cultivators round fast enough to avoid crusting. After its use the dust mulch 
can easily be regained, whereas the tooth cultivators leave large fragments 
which are slow in w’orking down. It also does excellent work in covering seed 
cane in the furrow, doing the work of 20 men, and equally well if the ground 
has been properl 3 ^ prepared. The author concludes this list with the remark 
that although it could be endlessly extended, “ with these four implements 
alone perfectly satisfactory cultivation can be maintained in both plant and 
ratoon fields.’* 

These are all inqilements drawn by animals, and horses or mules are far to 
be preferred to country oxen. Tractors are coming in and increasing, but 
work wuth them is at present in the experimental stage, ‘‘ none of the rigs in 
the market being fully adapted for the purpose.” 

Separate short sections, devoted to ratoon cultivation, drainage, irri- 
gation, fertilizers, tillage, roadways and fireguai-ds, harvesting, and agri- 
cultural policy, conclude section and volume. The two Aiipondices follow, 
and an eiglit-page list of the more important references. C. A. B. 


T ropical Agriculture. ’ ’ 

The second edition^ of Nicholls’ “ Tropical Agriculture ” originally 
written forty j'^ears ago must have been very difficult to prepare, and certainly 
it is so to review. This w'ell knovm work had the modest aim of furnishing a 
textbook for schools in the West Indies ; and it is no small achievement of the 
author that it has appealed to so much wider a circle ; and that no fewer than 
four reprints were made in the years immediately before and after tlie war. 
It has, in some sort, become a classic, owing not only to its lucid style but to 
tile intimate knowledge of the plants dealt with and the scientific training of 
the author. But the retention of the old title, j>erfectly justifiable in the 
original, is apt to be misleading at the present day. The distribution of 
tropical plants of economic importance rec?eived a fresh impetus in Dr. 
Nicholls’ day, because of the activity of the Ho^^al Botanic Gardens at Kew ; 
and he remained in close touch with this institution all his life, and grew 
many of the plants received from it. The term “ tropical agriculture ” thus 
gradually assumed a narrow sense ; for the crops dealt with in the book were 
chiefly those grown in the West Indies by European planters, afterwards 
referred to as “planters’ products,” To-day, tropical agriculture has a 
much wider significance, and to write a textbook on it is hardly within the 
capacity of one author ; it would take a life time to prepare, and when it at 
last was ready for printing would inevitabl.y be already out of date^^ 

1 A Textbook ^rTiopi(»l Affliculture, by Sir Henry Alford NlchoUa, revised by John Henry 
Holland. 1929. (Macmillan d: London, W.C.). 15 b. net. 
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Having thus cleared the ground of the first natural criticism, we can 
turn to a comparison of the two editions : it is necessary to do so, because 
the number of pages has been doubled. The author of this edition has set 
himself the laudable but somewhat hazardous task of retaining, wherever 
possible, the original wording, a matter of considerable difficulty in a forty* 
year-old book : it at once reminds one of “ pouring new wine into old wine 
skins.” But a careful study shows that the risks involved have not been 
great, for there is astonishingly little of the “ new wine.” The inteipolations 
in the original text are neither numerotis nor lengthy, and the author appears 
to have exercised great ingenuity in arranging that page after page of the 
first edition is simply reprinted. The extra paging is largely due to the 
addition of a great number of new and useful illustrations. Then at the 
end of each chapter a fairly generous literature which is of considerable value 
is added. But the most important addition is at the end, where there 
are some 160 pages of new matter, on Fodder Crops, Fibres, including 
cotton, Rubber, and Oil Plants, both fixed and volatile. 

It is not our intention to say anything which might detract from the 
value of Dr. Nicholls’ book, which has fully justified itself through a long 
series of barren years. But in the second edition it might perhaps have been 
of advantage if Part 1 had been re-written. This treats of the elements of 
agriculture, not in the tropics but in temperate regions ; and with the altered 
public for whom the book is intended, a fine opportimity has, we think, been 
missed, of giving a short account of the peculiarities of the conditions of agri- 
culture in the tropics as compared, say, with those in Great Britain. Again, 
even allowing for the somewhat close adherence to planters' products, we see 
that rice has been included in the chapter on Tropical Cereals. That being 
the case, the millets merit something more than the two pages of print 
allotted to their general treatment. As rice is the wet land cereal in the 
tropics of the Old World, millets are its counterpart on the dry land ; and 
there must be well over 100,000,000 acres covered by this crop. The only 
interpolation is a recent classification of Sorghum. 

Lastly, the following note has been received from a friend in respect of 
the references to sugar machinery (with which the writer is in full agreement) : 
” It is unfortunate that the author in the section on Sugar did not confine 
himself to the agricultural side instead of making an incursion into the 
manufacturing one, for here he has pei7)etrate(l descriptions appertaining 
to the methods of fifty years ago and these do not, as he suggests in a modern 
interpolation, ‘ apply in no small measure to the present time.’ Tlie only 
sugar mill illustrated is a pre-historic specimen for animal jx>wer. This 
lack of up-to-dateness is all the more surprising when we find that the autlior 
has had access to Noel Deekk’s standard work, from which he could readily 
have summarized the modem process of sugar making.” 

This is, in fact, one of the numerous suggestions scattered through the 
book that the author of the present edition has not had the advantage of 
that personal practical experience which was so marked a characteristic of 
Nicholls’ book. For the rest, the vedue of the original work haa undoubtedly 
been considerably enhanced by the additions already referred to ; and the 
present edition will serve as a useful introduction for beginners into one great 
branch of agriculture in the tropics, usually spoken of as Economic Botany. 
Bearing in mind the vastnesa of the subject, it is a notable piece of work ; 
but it would, we think, have been of advantage to indicate the limitations of 
the volume in the title. \ 
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Abstracts of Papers read before Section D (Factory Operation 
AND Chemical Control.)^ 

A Study of Milling: and Hot Maceration of the Bagasse. 

Dr. V. KHAINOVSKY. 


As soon as bagasse emerges from the rear opening of the mill, the walls 
of all broken cells that were flattened between the rollers return almost to their 
original shape as the result of the natural elasticity of the fibre. Wlien the 
broken cells get rid of the greater part of their contents, they suck in the 
surrounding air, resuming their shape. Mac;eration liquid on coming into 
contact with the bagasse, sliould i^enetrate as far as possible, a thorough 
mixing with the remaining juice in the bagasse being effected. But this never 
completely hajipens. In the first place, all the colls are not broken, and conse- 
<^uently they are not all accessible for maceration ; and in the second place the 
great majority of the broken colls are already filled with air, the juice being 
found only in the iritenstices l^etweeu the surfaces of the air bubbles and the 
coll walls. Under these circumstances, a long time is necessary for the diffus- 
ion and admixture of the maceration ii({uid with the remaining juice iii the 
bagasse. However, though it has been found tliat the presence of air in 
bagasse hinders maceration, the observations made have led to a now system 
t)f milling control,^ and the a]>plication of a new method of hot maceration. 

As soon as the j)rosence of living cells in bagasse was demonstrated, experi- 
ments on a large scale wore carrie<l out by the Java Experiment Station on 
tlie hot maceratitin of bagasse. Specially constructed arrangements in which 
the bagasse unden^Tnt an intensive lixiviation with hot water or juice were 
used, and the Nobel hot maceration system seems to bo the most efficient of 
these. It consists of the tr(>atrnent of the bagasse between two consecutive 
mills in counter-current several times with hot maceration liquids in an 
almost closed and specially constructed carrier. Before the rear null, hot 
water or the most dilute juice is squirted on the thick layer of bagasse. This 
layer is brought about by making the maceration earner run .several times 
more slowly than the ordinary carrier ; the ma(‘eration lupiid ]>ermoates the 
bagasse layer, flows underneath, and is received into a gutter under the 
carrier. All the juice that has passed the bagasse layer is warmed by moans 
of steam jtits or in preheaters and is ])umped in its entirety into the 
maceration carrier upon the next part of the bagasse layer. 

This })rocess of percolation is repeated several times. The increasingly 
concentrated juice finally accumulates in the lowest gutter under the macera- 
tion carrier, and is later used as maceration licpiid before the front mill. 
Tliere arc several such equipments in use in Java, and generally the results are 
favourable. The working of the mills, however, is much influenced by the 
alteration of the })roperties of bagasse, which becomes very wet and hot. 
Not only is a feeiling roll necessary to get riti of the excess of water but the 
setting of the mill adapted for the milling of a cold macerated bagasse is not 
suitable for material which has passed a hot maceration carrier. As soon, 
however, as the optimum mill settings are ascertained, the capacity will rise 
to the normal level of the factory. Then the maceration bagasse is much ^^ior. 

Original Papers published in the Proceedings of the Third Congress of the Tntt'r national Society of 
Sugar Cane TechnotogisU^ published by the Executive Committee, price 12*50 guilders. 

2 Sec 1929, 265. 
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and contains less normal juice. A serious drawback of the Nobel hot macera- 
tion system is a high steam consumption, which in the experiments carried out 
by the E.S. attained about 6*3 per cent, of the weight of cane, or 10 per cent, of 
the total steam consumption of the factory. 

Discussion. 

Dr. Khainovsky replying to Mr. Wbstlby stated that a distance of at 
least 8 metres is required for inserting a maceration carrier between two mills. 
Dr. Honig, replying to Mr. Scott’s question as to whether lack of distance 
can be compensated by slowing down the speed of the carrier and increasing 
the thickness of the layer said that the thickness is determined by the per- 
meability of the bagasse and at the utmost can be about 1 metre. Prof. 
VON PBiTZEiiVT:Tz VAN DEB HoRST, replying to Mr. Baissac, remarked that 
he did not think that the use of two maceration carriers would i)ay. Besides 
hot maceration tends to diminish the capacity, and the rollers are liable to 
become smooth, at least until the correct settings have been foimd. Dr. 
Khainovsky, replying to Mr. Bennett, as to temperature required, said that 
the juice was heated to SO-OO'^C., though it was very probable that all living 
cells are killed at about 69°C. 


Preparation of Cane and Grooving. 

W. L. MoCIiBERY. 

Knives . — Of the 39 factories in Hawaii, all but six use knives, 25 em- 
ploying one set, and eight two sets. Three objects are m view : first, an even 
feed for eliminating chokes ; second, a finer division, so that in non-shrcdder 
installations the blanket will absorb the maceration blotter, and as early as 
possible in the train ; and third, an increavSe of capacity through hotter 
feeding characteristics. When one set. is in use, it is always at the upper end 
of the carrier, located either near the head, or preferably slightly beyond with 
the tips about in line with the surface of the carrier slats. In most recent 
years the tendency has been towards the latter location, as better levelling is 
accomplished. The optimum speed is about 600 revs, per min. In non- 
shredder factories the distance between knives is usually in., sometimes 
less ; but in shredder installations the spacing is from 2 J in. to 7 in . and the 
clearance 15 to 18 in. The lower knives located near the bottom of the carrier 
ai’e used as levellers ; their speed is 400-600 revs., the tips clearing the carrier 
from 14 to 18 in., the distance between them being 1 to 6 in. In the only 
factor^' with a shredder and two sets of knives, the distance is Of in. with 
24 in. clearance. Power consumption in factories with one set of knives 
followed by a crusher and shredder has been found to be considerably 
less than 1 h.p. per ton cane hour, but due to incidential fluctuations motor 
sizes of 1*26 to PS h.p. per ton cane hour are used. 

Shredders . — There are 1 1 factories in Hawaii using the 8earby sliredder, 
which is giving very good service and is seldom injured by tramp iron.” 
In all plants but one a crusher precedes the shredder. The usual installation 
consists of one set of knives at the top of the carrier, a 2-roller crusher, and 
the shredder, tlie length of which can be less than that of the succeeding 
rollers, A difference of 6 in. is about the usual figure, though there are 
variations from 0 to 1 8 in, and even 24 in. Tests have shown that the 
power consumption is about 2 h.p. per ton cane hour, but to allow for momen- 
tary surges the motor sizes are figured at about 3*75 h.p. Six bars in addition 
to the anvil bar set with ^ in. clearance at the top and gradually increased to 
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fin, at the bottom is recommended for satisfactory quality of work and 
economy of power. As to the work that can be expected of the Searby, 
installed after a 2-roller crusher, tests have indicated an increase up to 20 per 
cent, in grinding rate without lowering the extraction ; or if the same rate is 
maintained there is an expected increase in extraction of 2*5, 1*25, or 0*8 per 
cent, respectively with 9, 12, or 15 roller tandems. 

CrtLshers, — All but two Hawaiian factories have crushers, there being 
22 with the Krajewski type and six with the Fulton ; also nine factories have 
3-roller crushers which in reality are coarse-grooved 3-roller crushers, 
Krajewskis run 33 ft. per rnin. with the mills at 21 ft. ; and Fultons at 30 ft. 
with the first mills at 24 ft. Two-roller crushers to feed well can carry only 
40-50 tons hydraulic pressure per ft. length of roller, compared with 60-80 tons 
on succeeding units. Three-roller crushers are doing very good work ; the 
grooving is about 60® and If in. pitch. Tlieir hydraulic }>ressure is 75 to 
80 tons and surface speed 21 ft. per min., or about the same as in the succeeding 
mills. Tliey are usually ])reced(5d by at least one set of closely set knives, giving 
a total mill extraction of from 97*5 to 98*7 per cent, of the sugar in cane, about 
the same as for shredder installations, though the grinding rates are lower. 
Last year their gi’inding rate was 1*97 tonnage ratio, or 26*6 tonnage fibre ratio. 

Grooving pra(*tice varies greatly in Hawaii, due to equipment, 
rate of grinding, character of fibre, etc., etc. Except in 3-roller crusher in- 
stallations, J in. grooving of about 60'' angle is commonly used in food rollers, 
and is canied bac*k as far as the 3rd and 4th mills with top and discharge 
spacing varying from | in. to 6 or 7 grooves per inch. The 3-roller criislier in 
grooving is usually IJ in. pitch with from 4 to 7 grooves per inch in succeeding 
units. The use of Messohaert jiiico grooves cut in all bottom rollers lias become 
universal in Hawaii. They are spaced 2 to 3 in. and from 1 J in. to 2 in. deej) ; 
2 to in. spacing being about the optimum, and they need to be at least 1 J in. 
<leep for proper juice drainage. Their widtli enlarges with wear from the 
scrapers, but J in. for feed rollers and in. for the discharge ]:)rovide sutficient 
drainage. It is most essential they be kept clean. Jui(‘es grooves have 
increased cajiacity from 15 to 20 [)er cent, and extra tion up to 2 per cent. 
Water in final bagasse has been reduced about 5 per cent. 

Discussion. 

Mr, Bai.ssac, Mr. Perk, Dr. (Iibson and Mr. Valle all spoke of the 
favourable results of cane knives in increasing capacity. Mr. Bennett said 
that in Queensland the extended use of knives will result in the elimination of 
the “ National ” shredder, which is responsible for mu h lost tim \ beside being 
costly in upkeep. Mr. Kusakado described the special knife invented by 
XJtida, in which “ wliile (‘ane is cut with one side of the blade, the other side of 
the blade is always being sharpened by the piece of cane which is cut,” the 
knife being readily reversible. Discussing shredders and crushers, Mr. Scott 
said that in a factory in Trinidad there are two Searby shr sdders, one following 
a Krajewski and the other a crusher with splitter rolls. There is less juice 
spray from the latter owing to drier material obtained from the grooved 
crusher rolls. Another Trinidad factory recently installed a Searby shredder 
with an 11 -roller mill, increasing the pol. extraction by 2J to 3 per cent., and 
the capacity about 15 to 20 per cent. Dr. Gibson stated that his experience 
showed the “ National ” to be good, but the Searby shredder better. 

Besides, the latter is less likely to be injured by tramp iron. He confirmed 
the figure of 15 to 20 per cent, for the iiicmase in capacity without loss of ex- 
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traction. Discusaing grooving, Mr. Messohasbt explained that his roller 
was introduced primarily as a feed roller to increase the capacity ; and he 
believed that if Messchaert grooves were applied in J ava in the same manner as 
in Hawaii better results would be obtained. Mr. Baissac confirmed the good 
exj:>erience in Mauritius with Messchaert grooves, it having been found that 
the water in the bagasse was reduced 4 to 6 units and the capacity of the 
tandems increased. Most mills there had these grooves on the feed and 
bagasse rollers. Mr. Westley stated that it would not be possible in the 
P.I. to put the tormage through without the Messchaert grooves ; and Mr. 
DEL Valle confirmed tliis for Porto Rico also. 


The 1929-SO Sugar Beet Crop in England and Wales. 

The Preliminary Returns. 

Tlie Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has just issued preliminary 
returns for the 1929-30 beet sugar manufacturing campaign in England and 
Wales, which show greatly improved results. The ground lost in the previous 
year, when the acreage under sugar beet foil from 222,566 in 1927 to 175,734 
was more than recovered, the area of 229.918 acres returne<l on the 4th June, 
1929, representing the greatest so far placed under this crop. The good rotunis 
per acre in 1928 no doubt contributed much to this increase in acreage in 1 929, 
which may also have been influenced in certain districts by the poor prices 
realised for the potato crop. 

Weather conditions, generally speaking, were favourable. Severe frosts 
in February and March assisted the preparation of good seed beds and, al- 
though a generally hot and dry summer rotaixied growth, timely rains in 
October led to an increase in the weight of roots, which otherwise would prob- 
ably have been very light. The weather continued mild and rainy through- 
out the aiitumn and early winter, with the result that the beets continued to 
increase in weight until tho fii’st weeks in January. This continued growth led 
to an average yield of about 8*7 tons per acre, compared with 7*7 in 1928 and 
6*5 in 1927. Although this yield is still below the average yield obtained in 
most Continental countries, it is a distinct improvement and is actually 
the highest so far recorded in this coimtry. The total C{uantity of roots 
delivered to the factories was 1,998,000 tons compared with 1,359,000 in 1928 
and 1,449,000 for 1927. The rate of sugar content, which was very liigh in 
September, was reduced by the increased growth of the roots in late autumn 
and early winter, but is still high for this country, being about 17*6 per cent, as 
against 17*39 in 1928 and 16*12 in 1927, whilst the tare, influenced by favour- 
able lifting conditions in the early part of the harvest, was lower than usual 
being 13*4 lbs. per cwt. as against 14*5 and 20 in 1928 and 1927 respectively. 
The total production of sugar was about 290,000 tons, and represents a yield 
of commercial sugar of about 2800 lbs. per acre, which is more than 1 cwt. 
higher than the previous record of 2674 lbs. in 1926. 

The average price paid for beet under the terms of the beet contract was 
52s. 9d. per ton, comparing with 62s. in 1928 and 55s. 6d. in 1927. 

The amotmt of dried pulp produced was 138,145 tons, of which 74,431 
tons were molassed and 63,714 tons plain. About 6 per cent, of tho dried pulp 
has been exported. The amovint of wet pulp produced was 18,837 tons. 
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CLASsmcATiON OK SuGABS. Dr. P. Honig. Archief, 1929, 87, II, No. 44, 
949-957. 

White sugars are often classified according to their country of origin, or 
their manner of production, as Czecho crystals, Polish granulated, Java 
carbonatation or sulphitation whites, differentiation being made between 
direct white sugar and refinoiy granulated. In recent years a grade called 
“ semi-refined ” has appeared, made in cane or beet factories either from 
thick-juice (evaporator syrup) or from liquors obtained by remeltiiig sugars, 
which latter may be the lower grades of the same factory or may bo raws 
made by other factories. Such liquors are frequently purified in some way or 
other, for exam}>le, filtration with decolorizing carbon. In this article the 
classification of sugars is discussed in order to decide to what extent it may be 
possible with the methods used in Java, double carbonatation in particular, to 
manufacture sugars comparable witii the standardized i)roducts of European 
and American markers. As means of differentiating between the various 
grades of sugars, the ash and the colour are the princiy)al values available, and 
Lunden^ has ymblished the following figures ; 


Colour (f 509wo) 
Ash cont4'nt. (Java values). 

Prima Kefined 0-001 and lower . . U-003 

Kefinod, Melis II 0-02 .. 0*008 

Porto Hico Refined 0-007 . . 0*020 

European White 0-03 .. 0-018 


(procoHS unknown) 

The Porto Kico refined was from Central Mercedita where the “ ^Suchar 
process is operated, and a sample of such sugar examined at the Java Exyjeri- 
ment Station gave 0*008 per cent, and 0*012 for the ash and colour values 
re.spoctively. Different Czocdio sugars were found by Sandera and 
ZiMMERMANN* to have the following contents of soluble carbonate ash : 
fine crystal, 0*013 ; normal crystal, 0*023 ; crystal, 0*007 ; cubes, 0-009 ; and 
pile, 0*013 per cent. At the Java Ex])eriment Station the following results 
were obtained with samples of Eiirof>ean white sugars : — 

Conduct- 
Ash ivity 

Polarization Reducing (incinera- 40-Brixx Colour 

at2«“C. Water Sugars tion) 10-^' pH 

Dutch Refined Melis I ; 

WSR 99-50 . . 0-00 . . 0-016 . . 0-007 . . 8 . . 5-2 . . 0*005 

Beet White, DLO 

1928-29 campaign 99-50 .. 0*08 .. 0-013 .. 0*021 . . 16 . . 6-2 . . 0-011 

Ditto, mark SVG, 

same campaign, . 99-50 .. 0*07 .. 0*013 .. 0-016 .. 19 .. 6-3 . . 0*014 

Ditto, mark FGR, 

same campaign . . 99*60 .. 0-08 .. 0-017 .. 0*016 .. 18 .. 6-4 .. 0*011 

These analyses show a very low asli content for the beet white sugar, 
about 0*02 per cent. ; and if one were to accept the ash percentage as the criter- 
ion of purity these sugars would be classified as very pure. An examination 
at the Experiment Station of a number of J ava white sugars shows that several 
white sugar factories in Java make sugars with an ash content lower than 0*02 
pel' cent., the average analyses of such sugars (denoted as SHS-B) being as 
follows : pol. at 28 X '., 99*5 ; water, 0*07 ; r.s., 0*037 ; ash, 0*016 ; conductivity 
X lOj,, 22 ; pH, 5*6 ; colour (€509 m^), 0*018 ; and colour after wasliing, 0 * 011 . 

1 Fortaatta atudier over eockerfabrikationens Fyaik och Kemi, 192S, 17. 

2 Zeitach. Zuekerind, Ceeefio,, 1927 - 28 , 405-412. 
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Comparing these figures with those for the Dutch sugars tabulated above, it 
appears that the purity is almost the same, excepting that the r.s. and colour 
are somewhat higher. Especially is the quantity of colour round the crystal a 
little greater than in the Dutch white sugars, from which it follows that Java 
sugars must be better washed in order to be equivalent to European white 
sugars. If the technique of washing sugars were improved by using a better 
quality of covering liquor, by boiling a imiform grain, and by carefully washing 
in the centrifugals with water and steam, a sugar could be manufactured 
corresponding in composition and appearance to the best Exiropeon semi- 
refineds. 

In Fig. 1 are given the complete extinction curves of some of these sugars, 
besides a molasses sugar (MS) from a carbonatation factory washed until all 
tlie syrup surrounding the crystals was removed, as well as some American 
refinery products, boiled from 1st, 2nd, and 3rd liquors having purities from 

99 to 96®.* It is seen that a 3rd product 
boiled from a cuite of 96® purity has a 
colour higher than a good J ava white. 
But one must not imagine that refined 
sugars are all boiled from 1st liquors 
of very high purity, only a part of the 
product of the refinery being thus ob- 
tained. namely loaves, cubes, extra largo 
grained sugars (Bristol crystals), etc. 
The more ordinary sugars, as melis 
and castor, are got from the lower 
run-offs, which are filtered and 
decolorized, and often have a purity 
below 96®. Sugars obtained from such 
liquors are only in a very restricted 
sense superior to the good grades of 
plantation or beet white sugars, Java white sugar fact ories can make liquors 
from their carefully affined C and D sugars, which after a tliorough filtration 
certainly are equal to the liquors of many refineries, which use such liquors as 
primary material for their “ refined ” sugars. Besides ash and colour, grain 
uniformity contributes to the general appearance of a sugar. On this con- 
dition depends to some extent the refiecting power of the sugar, and below 
are given typical reflection curves for different sugars, using light of different 
wave-lengths. In most sugars one finds a more or less pronounced yellow tint, 
though sometimes the tint is reddish, while again when too much blue wash 
has been used it may be tinged with that colour. In order to obtain an ex- 
pression of the yellow tint, it suffices to take the difference in the reflection 
between the two wave-lengths, 560 and 440 and thus one arrives at the 
following figures : — 




Brilliance. 

YeUow Tint, 
Eeflection at 

Grade of Sugar. 

llcneotion 

Eeflection 

660 minu$ that 

at 660 m/i 

at 440 m jii 

at 440 m/ii 

WSK (Melis, refined) 

78-5 

68-0 

10*5 

DLO (beet white) 

76-0 

66*5 

8*6 

SVG (beet white) 

731 



SHS (Java superior) 

71-0 

61-0 

. . . 10-0 

SHS (Ditto, having a pro- 
nounced yellow shade) . . 

68-2 

62-0 

16*2 


5 Bee Journal cf Meeeareh, 1929, 341. 
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According to the “ Molcriconirole^'' lai-l^th Augustt 1929, 
insued by 


THE EXPERIMENT STATION 


The present milling? plant of s.f. Poiipoh consists of a 
Maxwell crusher-shredder (30"' x 60"') and four mills 
(32" X 72"). 


1. Tliis installation has achieved the be^t milling result 
of all factories in Java using common imbibition, 
irrespective of tlie number and size of units in the 
milling trains. 


2. Its i^esult is bf*tbu* than the beftf obtained by all 
the factories with crusher and five mills. 


3. Its result is bfitter than that obtainiul by the only 
factor^' with nijt mills. 


4, Its result is better than that of the only factory with 
crusher and six mills. 


6. Tliis remarkable record was tichieved by the use of 
only 18% of imbibition applied in the ordinary way. 


CONCLUSION 


THE MAXWELL SHREDDER FIXED TO ANY 
CRUSHER CUTS OUT ONE MILL, IRRESPECTIVE 
OP NUMBER OP MILLS IN THE TRAIN. 


Milling in Java is gauged by “ lost juice % fibre.*' 

This figure for Poppoh is 23 ; the best of all 
" factories wUh crusher arid five mills is 24. 


Meenms for all 
of the world 





Java Technical Notea< 


A value of reflection at 660-440 mjA <15 corresponds to a yellow tint such 
as sugar boiled under too low a vacuum may possess, when caramelization may 
have occurred. This yellow tint is very low for the SSS given in Fig. 3, namely 
4. According to this value, the SSS sugar is whiter than the beet white 
sugars mentioned above. But light reflection is strongly affected by the size 
of crystals, and so it comes about that Java SSS which contains much 
colouring substances (6509 yn/i = 0*084) reflects considerably more than a 



refined. Sugar SH8-B, the analysis of which was given above, has a reflection 
at 560 nifi of 73*5, and a yellow tint of 9*0, which value is prac'tically equal to 
the colour of European beet whites. An important fact follows from 
these determinations, concludes the author, namely that it is possible in ordin- 
ary oj)eratiou in Java to manufacture a sugar ])osHessing internal and external 
characteristics practically equivalent to those of European white sugars. 

Oruanization of thk Java Sugar Experiment Station. J. T. L. van 
Horn, Sugar J., 1930, 14, No. 1, 39-41. 

Man> of those who WTite about science in the Java stigar industry make 
the tacit assumf)tion that most of the brains and expert knowledge tliat are 
brought to bear on the problems of planters and manufacturers in that 
country are concentrated at Pasoeroean ; and that most, if not all, of the 
research is done by the eminent experts on the Station’s staff. How^ever, it is 
no discredit to this magnificent station to say that this is very far from being 
the (!aso. Aside from snch highly specialized subjects as genetics, entomology, 
and phytopathology the real function of the Station, and admit tolly its chief 
value, is to act as a co-ordinating agency and a clearing house tor the scientific 
anti practical work that is done at the 185 plantations and mills. Each of 
these has a large staff of scientifically traineil men of its own, some of wiioin 
have passed through tlie Pasoeroean station to better paid positions in the 
industry. It is these men w'ho furnisli most of the ex})erimontal and technical 
data which are collected, edited, and published in the Archkf, Tlie scientific 
and technical basis of the Java sugar industry now rests on the knowledge 
afforded by a total of about 22,000 complete field experiments, few or none 
of which were actually laid out or harvested by the Station staff. In most 
cases they were made and completed entirely on the initiative of the experts 
at the factories, often, it is true, in consultation with the E.S. The fuiictioii 
of Pasoeroean is largely limited to collecting the results of these experiments 
(now numbering more than 2000 a year) and deciding which were made with 
sufficient care and completeness to deserve incorporation into a permanent 
body of knowledge. 

This angle of the Experiment Station question is emphasized for the 
reason that in many sugar producing countries where experiment stations 
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have been recently established or are contemplated, the members of the 
sugar industry have the impression that their new institution will automatically 
become a foiintain of valuable knowledge without further trouble or expense 
on their part- That is not the fundamental idea behind the Java E.S., 
at least. This Station is first and foremost a common reservoir into which the 
experiments made and the experience gained at the plantations and the fac- 
tories are poured, mixed, and taken out for the benefit of all. Without this 
vast inflow of experience from its outlying constituents its usefulness would be 
decidedly smaller than it now is. In thus pointing out the real, dominant 
function of a modern E.S., it is not at all the writer’s intention to belittle the 
work which Pasoeroean initiates and carries out on its own responsibility. 
This special work relates to highly technical collateral subjects, such as the 
life histories of insect pests, the etiology of plant diseases, the physiology and 
cytologj'^ of the sugar cane — ^these being matters which are too far removed 
from practice to be done by the factory men. But the results of such recondite 
and often highly important studies have later to be translated into practice, 
and this cannot be done without the aid of men on the estates who are able 
and willing to imdertake expensive and troublesome experiments in collabora- 
tion with the station ofiicials. 

Besides its work on agricultural problems Pasoeroean has an oxpensi\^e 
programme of research on engineering and technological problems. But. 
single-handed, the E.S. would bo unable to make any noteworthy impression 
on these outstanding problems. It must, and does, depend oti the factories 
to provide the necessary factory-scale experimental equipment under their 
own roofs, and to furnish the labour and materials necessary for their oj)eration 
under test. It may be concluded, therefore, that a modern E.S. is much more 
than a nice building housing a number of well qualified experts in various lines 
of science. If behind these exports there is not a large body of practical men 
to contribute of their own experience, and ready and willing to go to the extra 
trouble and expense of proving the usefulness or otherwise of now ideas, the 
Station will be like a body without a head, or a general without any army. 

The Temperatube Co-efficient in the Polarization of Raw Sugar. 
K. Douwes Dekker. Archief, 1929, 37, No. 42, 909-914. 

In a contribution published last year, the author discus.sed the influences 
of the temperature and of the manner of dissolving in the polarization of pure 
sugar as practised in Java at the present time.^ Assuming that the 100*’ 
point of the saccharimeter is correct, and polarizing at a temperature of 30®C., 
it followed from these conclusions that if 26*048 grms, of pure sugar are 
dissolved at 30®C. in a 100 c.c. flask calibrated at 17*5°C., then one may expect 
this solution to polarize 99*63, in other words, 0*37®V. lower than the result 
which would be obtained if the International procedure were followed. This 
amount may be divided into ; — 0*081 for the difference of concentration in the 
case of 26 grms.; 0*163 for the influence of temperature on the rotation of 
sucrose ; and 0*140 for the influence of temperature on the tube and saochari* 
meter. In the present paper he considers the question of the effect of tempera* 
ture on a raw sugar containing 1 per cent, of reducing sugars, prepared and 
polarized by the so-called Java method of working at 30®C. On calculating 
the diminution of polarization under these conditions, one arrives at 0*37 for 
the effects on the sucrose and 0*03 for those on the reducing sugars, that is, 
assuming no other substances than sucrose or reducing sugars play a part . 


X L8J., 1929, 821. 
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But what actually is the difference as determined experimentally ? In 
order to answer this, 16 raw sugars were examined at the Experiment Station 
according to the two methods. Using the Java method outlined above, 
and polarizing at 28*^0., figures varying from 96*26 to 95*05 were obtained, and 
in the International procedure at 20®C., (using the recently installed constant 
temperature chamber there) the polarizations varied from 96*22 to 99*37. 
But the differences were very irregular. This was attributed to the reducing 
sugars (0*162 to 0*937 per cent.), containing unknown proportions of dextrose 
and Icvulose, which exerted effects that could not be exactly established. 
Altogettier the difference between the t^vo sets of polarizations lay between 

0 05 and 0*50, but it was not possible to state average figures for the reasons 
given above. 

Examination of Different Heat-Insulating Materials. E. C. VOn 

Pritzelwitz van der Horst and L. D. Teutelink. Archief^ HI, 1929, 

Meded. No. 21, 1115-1146. 

A comparative examination was instituted by the authors into the heat- 
insulating prox)erties of different materials, In carrying out this work, they 
used the method rec*ommended by Benisch and Andersen,^ in which use 
was made of an iron tube, heated internally by an electrical resistance, and 
covered externally with the material under examination. In general the 
heat -conductivity coefficient of so-called “ 85 per cent, magnesia ” (comi)oserl 
of a mixture of basic magnesium carbonate and asbestos) was found to be 
some\vhat higher, and consequently less favourable, than is indicated by the 
data available in the literature. Thus, whereas Randolph gives a conduc- 
tivity figure of 0*0583 for this magnesia, values wore fomid in these determina- 
tions for 85 per cent, magnesia, thinned with w^ater in the proportion of 1 : 3. 
and put on in succeasive layers, from 0 073 to 0 0129. Much lower heat con- 
ductivitj’’ figures were obtained wiion the 85 per cent, magnesia was applie<l 
‘‘ lightly,” that is, so as to give a covering of very low density, in wliich case 
values as low* as 0*040 to 0*045 w^ere obtained. These coverings however, were 
mechanically weak, and liable .soon to disintegrate, A nuxture of calcium 
carbonate and a.sbestos gave (as one w^ould expect) a poor result, viz. ,0*364 to 
0*437. Blue asbastos in the form of loose fibres, thimied in the proportion of 

1 : 3 wdth a mixture of water and water-glass (1 : 15), and applied in successive 
layers, give figures from 0*155 to 0*218. Kieselgiihr mixed wdth water in the 
proportion of 1 : 1 covered with cloth and painted with zinc white, gave 
carrying results from 0*199 to 0*429 ; but kleselguhr mixed with 10 per cent, 
of blue asbestos, laid on lightly, gave the good figure of 0*049 to 0*052. It was 
noticed that some of these heat-insulating preparations attacked the walls of 
the iron pipes which they covered. 

Molasses Utilization. P, C, Nicola. Archie/^ 1929, 87, No. 35, 790-797. 

Molasses should have as great a future as coal tar ; and, though the pro- 
blem of its utilization has been considered, all the possibilities of its use 
have not been completely studied. Alcohol, yeast, and fusel oil, carbon 
dioxide, glyceiin, organic fatty acids, are products which may result from its 
biological treatment. By chemical treatment, one may obtain betaine, 
glutamic acid, colouring substances ; ammonium salts, potasli salts, carbon 
and tar are produced by carbonization at low temperature ; and similar 
products also at high teiuj^eratures, though also one can isolate amines, 
cyanides, acetone and pyridine. 

1 Mitteilungm %ber FwschmigmrbeUent heXt 03. 
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Beet Pactecy Tedmlcal Notes. 


Lc(femUe Cry$ialiUzer Pan * — ^This oombined boiling and ciystalliasing 
ai^Nuratus has been introduced with success into the cane sugar industry 
in the Philippines,' where a number of them will be in operation in that 
country next crop. Now it makes its d^but in the beet industry, the capacity 

used being 400 h.L (BBOO gallons or 
1400 cub. ft.), and an accovmt of its 
operation is given by the inventor 
himself.* Syrup centrifuged from 
1st massecuite was introduced into 
the apparatus and grained without 
the introduction of any pied-de-cuite* 
being concentrated to an apparent 
Brix of 99®. This mass was cooled 
with successive charges of water to 
progressively lower the Brix to about 96®. The total time it was in the 
Lafeuille was about 10 hours, half for boiling, graining and concentration, and 
half for cooling to about 60°C. and for diluting. This cooled mass was then 
run into an ordinary mixer where the cooling was continued to 46®C., ready for 
delivery to the centrifugals, in which curing was easy, giving a very light and 
very dry sugar. An average massecuite purity of 74*9® was obtained, that of 
the run-off being 67*4®. It results clearly from these facts, says the author, 
that a Lafeuille crystallizer-pan of 400 h.l. total capacity with one or two 
mixers placed below amply suffices for working up the second syrii]^ in a 
sttererie of 2000 to 2400 tons of roots without the necessity of tuiy vertical 
boiling pan or any ordinary crystallizer. It is important to ])oint out that in 
the factory concerned the Lafeuille boiler was heated entirely with vapours at 
110®C. taken from the second body of the evaporators. 

Sugar in Press-Cake * — It is now more than a year since the appearance 
of a patent applied for by Dr. Claassbn made <|uite a sensation in the (ierman 
sugar world.* This well-known sugoi* expert claimed to be able to reclaim a 
remarkable amount of the sugar hitherto lost with the filter-press cake by 
simply mixing the mud with hot water, digesting this suspension for about an 
hour, and filtering for a second time.* if the analysis of the original press- 
cake showed it to contain, say 20 lbs. per ton, the total amount of the sugar 
recovered by digesting the mud plus the amount of sugar still contained in the 
mud was far more than 20 lbs. mentioned — in fact, nearly twice as much. 
This sounds extraordinary. No wonder it aroused great interest over there, the 
more so as Dr. Claassbn’s reputation left no doubt as to the seriousness and 
sincerity with which the basic experiments had been carried out. He had 
introduced the patented process in his factory, where it worketl as successfully 
as anybody could bring himself to believe. He was quite able even to boil 
strikes from nothing but the syrup resultuig after the evaporation of the thin 
liquor obtained by extracting the mud. During the last season the process 
has been thoroughly tested in many German factories, or ratlier small-scale 
experiments were carried out with it. But hardly any factory could succeed 
in getting more sugar. On the other hand, there is no doubt that in Claassen’s 
factory there is more sugar in the press-cake than the usual analysis shows, and 
that he recovers this extra sugaj by his process. In all cases, of course, the 
press-cake had been washed out with water right in the presses, as normally. 
The explanation, points out Dr, Erich Troje * ae^ms to be that at Claassen’s 





liAPBlJHlE’S CEYSTALLIIHII PaK. 
(XJ.X. Patent, 252.686 ; J.6V., 1926, 501.) 


I 1928, 397 ; 1929, 388. 

B BiiU, Atioc* <Jhim* Suer., 1929, 46 , No. 12 540-541. 

8 I,S.J., 1929, 225, 678. * I.S.J*, 1929, 440. Suffar 1930, 14 , No. 2, 15. 
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factory a special diffusion process is being employed using two or three diffusion 
cells only, but treating the coaaettes with live steam before they enter the cells. 
Apparently this process causes more pectin substances, etc., to go into 
solution than usually enter the raw juice, and these colloidal substances later 
on form part of the press-cake and absorb sugar which they hold so firmly that 
it cannot be extracted by a short washing process or by the usual method of 
analysis. Only hot digestion during a considerable time and at a certain 
dilution is able to make the sugar diffuse gradually into the surrounding liquor. 
These studies make it very likely that it is only the great percentage of 
colloidal matters present in a press-cake produced by that special Steffen 
diffusion ])roces8 which is responsible for the peculiar sugar-retaining qualities 
of the filter-press cake Dr. Claassen is working with. 

Refining Values . — Refining operations, points out Dr. Wenzel Konn,^ 
can be controlled by the observation of certain physical and chemical values, 
viz., the surface tension, using Du Nouy’s method ; the luminescence, using 
the “ Luminorneter ’’ or ultra-violet light measuring apparatus, recommended 
by Dr. Sandeka ; the pH, using the colorimetric and the potentiometric 
methods ; the colour, using Sandera’s objective photometer ; and the con- 
ductivity, using the “ Conductometer ” apparatus. Follow’ing are the main 
observations made : On covering with raw beet sugar with cold water up to 
30 per cent, of the raw sugar the luminescence and colour diminished with the 
conductivity, the solution of the washed crj^stals showing 1*71° Stammer and 
0*05 per cent, of carbonate ash. By wasluug the raw sugar with 60 per cent, 
covering liquor, white crystals were obtained with only 7 per cent, of the 
original colour and 4*9 per cent, of the original carbonate ash, but its lumines- 
cence was fairly high, viz., 19"^, having been over 33*^ originally. Again, using 
40 per cent, of lifjuor made with pure sugar for washing uj) the raw sugar, a 
white sugar was obtained, which in regard to its physical and chemical 
properties corresponded to domestic white sugar. Following this, decolorization 
was studied. Using 2 per cent, of bonechar, abi>ut 56 per cent, of the colouring 
substances were removed, the luminescence was diminislied from 26 to 12 per 
cent., an<l the carbonate ash to 23 per cent, of its original amount. On decolori- 
zing with kieselguhr, Norit,” and “ Carboraffin,’’ the carbonate ash in each 
ease remained unaltered ; but with the reduction of colour the luminescence 
also fell, from which it follows that the substances causing the luminescence 
are not combined w ith the ash constituents. Surface tension appears to be in a 
general way connected to the contents in organic and inorganic impiuities, 
though it is not |>ossible to bring it into any direct relationship with either of 
these tw'o constituents, for example, the asl). 

Conductivity and Rugar Quality . — Writing on the factors that may affect 
the (juality of beet white sugars, R. J. Brown, of the Research Laboratory 
of the Great Western Sugar Co., of Denver, Cal.,* points out that imder 
certain conditions in the granulator a sugar is produced which lacks lustre, 
tine to the formation of a layer of microscopic crj'stals on the surface of the 
main crystal. This layer of minute crystals is capable of hiding, to some 
extent, any s^^^rup film which may be on the present crystal. Colour alone 
is not a proper measure of the quality of sugar, and conseciuently the 
electrical conductivity test is applied in order to obtain an indication of 
the amount of “ ash ” in the film of syrup. This ash may amount only 
to a few hundredths of a per cent., and alone would not be objectionable. 
The objections arise from the fact that the ash is accompanied by a 

' Zwkfrind 7 (^ hoMoih . 1930, sirNo. 17-18, 173-186~ 

2 Suffar Prm , 1930, 14 , No. 1, 24-5, 
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small amomit of colouring matter and hygroscopic impurities. In poorly 
wa^ed sugars most of this ash is contained in the syrup dim bn the 
crystals and this can be removed by proper washing. Had perfect centrifugal 
work been done on these sugars originally, all of them would have been of 
hi^ purity and colour or better. For the last few years conductivity 
has been a standard test on all sugars and it has aided greatly in insuring the 
production of highest purity. For a long time the production of white sugar 
which would give a uniform candy grade was an unsolved problem, some 
making much darker candies than others under the same conditions. The cause 
was eventually located in the minute trace of colloid matter which the stigar 
carried. Hence, the answer to the jwblem of producing a satisfactory candy 
grade lies in producing a sugar free from this trace of objectionable colloidal 
matter or rendering the colloidal matter inactive. 

Miscblijlneous. 

Saving Heat — Engineer J. Hamous, connected with one of the Czecho 
factories,^ points out that the temperature of the juice in the carbonatation 
tanks falls during the process about 6®C. this being caused by the entering 
COt, which carries off an amount of hot vapoiur. It was calculated by him 
that the heat thus lost is equivalent to about 1*2 kilo, of vapour from the 
second vessel of the evaporator for every 100 kilos, of roots worked, that is 
2*5 kilos, for the two sets of CArbonatators. Tliis represents an amount of 
vapom* which would suffice for heating 100 kg. of diffusion juice from 50 to 
d3°C., or a part of the water used for diffusion or for some other useful jnir* 
pose. This heat might be utilized, he says, by inserting in the flue of the car- 
bonatation tank a trap containing coils through which diffusion juice or water 
is circulated, and thereby heated. J>e Vecchis process — -In the Derjugino 
factory, Russia, 17,839 dz. (1784 tons) of beets were dried to give 438*3 tons 
of dehydrated slices, the loss of sugar in the drying process being 0* 134 per cent, 
of the weight of the beets. Analysis of the dried slices gave : sugar, 65*86 ; 
water, S’41 ; and reducing sugars, 0*176 per cent. Coal consum])tion was 
10*31 per cent, of the roots. Three other beet drying plants are planned to 
operate next season, making four in all to dry 15,000 tons in the season, this 
to be worked up to sugar at Derjugino, where the juice will be clarified partly 
by the ordinary method, and partly by phosphate according to the De Vecchis 
process. 

Ebbattjm. — On page 153 of March issue, under “ Sena Sugar Estates for 
“ 277,000 tons of cane ” read “ 760,000 tons of cane.’* 


SUGAB Fbdekation DEPUTATION TO Mb. Snowden.-— A deputation of the Sugar 
Federation of the British Empire, introduced by the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M,P., 
the Chairman of the Federation, waited upon the Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden, M,P„ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Tuesday, 26th March. The following constituted 
the deputation, which covered every element of the Empire industry from growing to 
refining : — ^The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. (Chairman) ; Sir Edward Davson, Bart. 
(British Guia^) ; Mr. E. A. de Pass (West Indian Colonies) ; Mr, W. Scott Herriot 

g British Empire Sugar Machinery Manufacturers’ Association) ; Mr. W. A. Hobbins, 
.S.O. (Queensland Sugar Board and Fiji Sugar Industry) ; Major Sir Humphrey 
Leggett, D.S.O. (South African Sugar Association) ; Sir Leonard Lyle (British Sugar 
Renners’ Ass<^iation) ,* Mr. V. A. Malcolmson (British Sugar B^t Society); Mr. 
Charles McNeil (Queensland Sugar Board) ; Mr. L. H. Pike (representing the Agent * 
General for Queensland) ; The Hon. Sir Louis Souchon, O.B.E. (Mauritius Cliamber 
.of Agriculture) ; and Mr. Harold T. Pooley (Secretary). 

1 Devt, Zwlcerind., 1930, 55, No 6. 119 ; Smoiet-Zucker 1929, No. 18. 
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Pan Boilinit*' 

its Scientific Control and the Zeiss Industrial Ref racto meter* 

By S. J. SAINT. B.So.* A.I.C.. 

Department of Solenoe and AgricuUure. Barbados. 


During the crop season of 1928 an investigation was made at Sandy Lane 
factory of the applicability of the Zeiss industrial refractometer to the scien- 
tific control of boiling.* This investigation has been continued, and extended 
at Carrington factory, Barbados. 

The three strike system of boiling sugar (Geekligs’ “absolute recovery” 
process) is adopted at Carrington. The apparent purity of the three masse- 
ciiites is kept approximately at 80®, 70® and 55®. Calculations based on 
the analytical determinations and recorded data showed that the boiling 
of the A and B strikes was carried out in a similar manner to the boiling 
of corresponding strikes at Sandy Lane. Similar coefficients of super- 
saturations of the mother-liquor were maintained. The results of the two 
seasons* work show that the practical pan-boiler maintains an “ apparent ” 
coefficient of supersaturation of 1‘16 for A strikes and 1*2 for B strips. The 
calculation of tables for the boiling of A and B strikes with the aid of the 
refractometer can therefore be based on these supersaturations. 

In the case of the G or final low purity strike, the pan -boiler at Carrington 
adopted a somewhat different method to that used by the pan -boiler at Sandy 
Lane. After the introduction of molasses the “ apparent ” coefficient of 
supersaturation was raised to 1*2 as at Sandy Lane and the boiling was 
identical up to about 60 per cent, of the striking volume of the pan. But 
the pan-boiler at Carrington then proceeded gradually to raise the con- 
centration of the massecuite until at a height of 
about 80 per cent, of the striking voliune the “appar- 
ent ” coefficient of supersaturation of the mother- 
liquor had been raised to 1*35 and at a height of 
100 per cent, the supersatiiration reached 1*45. This 
figure is equivalent to a true supersatiiration of the 
mother-liquor of 1*25 and corresponds to a coneentra- 
t ion of about 96® Brix for the massecuite. This was 
the desired concentration for striking the massecuite 
so that after the jjan had been filled very little time 
was spout in further concentration. At Sandy Lane, 
the pan -boiler operated the pan for the C strike so 
that the apparent coefficient of supersaturation of the 
mother-liquor remained at 1*2 until the pan was full. 
The fuil/her entry of molasses was then stopped and 
the massecuite was concentrated until the mother- 
lifiuor had an “ apparent ” coefficient of supersatiiration of 1*35 which 
corresponded to a concentration of about 93® Brix, for the massecuite. 

There is no doubt that the method of dealing with the low purity strike 
adopted at Carrington factory is superior to the method adopted at Sandy 
Lane factory. Increasing the coefficient of supersaturation of the mother- 
liquor resulted in a considerable decrease in the purity with a corresponding 
increase in the amount of crystal sucrose in the massecuite. There was no 
sign of false grain as the result of increasing the supersaturation. It has 
already been pointed out that an “ apparent ” coefficient of supersaturation of 
L45 in the mother-liquor under consideration corresponds to a true c oefficient 

i Condenaed firOTU an article In Tropical AffHetdtutef 1930, 7, No, 1, 3-8. 

8 1929, 163. 
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of supersaturation of 1*25. As will be shown later, spontaneous crystaHiasation 
of a high purity cane syrup takes place in the absence of sucrose crystals at an 
** apparent ” supersaturation of 1*33 to 1*35 ; at the purity of the syrup this 
will be almost equivalent to the true supersaturation. It is therefore highly 
probable that in the low purity mother-liquor of a C strike and in the presence 
of sucrose crystals, spontaneous crystallization will take place at a higher 
supersaturation than 1-36. It would appear then that the method of boiling 
low purity strikes adopted at Carrington factory is capable of further exten- 
sion. The true coefficient of supersaturation of the mother-liquor of the low 
purity strike could be safely raised to 1*35 before striking into the crystallizer. 
This will result in a considerably greater extraction of sucrose from the final 
molasses. The ordinary pan -boiler who has to judge the concentration of the 
massecuite by eye is very chary of raising the concentration, because if he 
makes a mistake false grain may form, and he is therefore inclined to keep the 
massecuite too thin. With the aid of the refractometer, however, it is possibio 
to determine the concentration of the mother-liquor accurately at any stage of 
the boiling process, so that the supersaturation of the mother-liquor can be 
raised with safety. 

Obainino of Canb Sybups. 

The process of forming sucrose crystals from syrups — the graining process 
— is as important a part of the art of pan boiling as the subsequent growing 
of those crystals. If, therefore, the industrial refractometer is to be succt^ss- 
fully applied to pan boiling it is equally necessary to show that it can be used 
to control crystal formation. 

Uniformity of the Grain Size , — ^The method of graining adopted by pan- 
boilers in Barbados is usually dascribed as the “ waiting ” method. The 
syrup is concentrated in the pan until the sujiersaturation of the syrup 
becomes so great that crystals form spontaneously. The concentration of the 
syrup is continued until a sufficient number of crystals are judged by eye to 
be present. The supersaturation of the syrup is then reduced by a charge of 
dilute syrup so that fresh crystals cease to form. It is evident that a perfectly 
regular grain cannot be obtained by this method since the formation of 
crystals must occupy a definite time period. It also follows that the longer 
this time interval is, the greater will be the differences in size between tlie 
first formed and the last formed crystals. A good example of the effect of 
time of graining on uniformity of crystal size in the “waiting ” method of 
graining was afforded by the methods adopted at Sandy Lane and Carrington 
factories. At Carrington factory graining for a C strike was carried out , 
"with direct steam and between eight and ten minutes elapsed fromt the time 
the first crystals formed until graining ceased. The result was a fairly regular 
crystal size and the massecuite built on this grain gave little trouble at the 
centrifugal. At Sandy Lane factory, back pressure steam was used to grain 
the syrup and the formation of sufficient crystals for a C strike occupied at 
least 20 minutes. The crystals so formed were very irregular in size and the 
massecuite built on this grain was often difficult to cure. 

In order to obtain a perfectly regular grain it is necessary to induce the 
syrup to deposit the requisite number of crystals at one and the same time. 
So aa to attain this end a high supersaturation must be foimed suddenly 
in the syrup. The graining process which most nearly fulfils this condition 
is the method by which the crystallization is induced in the syrup by suddenly 
raising the vacuum. The temperature at which the syrup boils is lowered by 
this reduction in pressure and as the solubility of sucrose decreases with the 
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Farrel Revolving Cane Knives 



The latest typo of l^ARHKL Hevolviiig Cano Kmvea are slightly more rigid 
than lieretoforo and have an improved method of holding the knives. Si)ecial 
shaped knives witli serrated edges (patent applied for) for shredding and cutting 
any kind of oano, give uniform ft^l to the crusher. Tlu^ kiiives are made of 
liigh grade stool, assuring long life. 


FAKRKL Revolving Cane Knife seta have in many instances cut up more tlian 
600,000 tons of cano without a single breakage or sliarponing of the knives, 
during whicdi jx.Tiod the re(‘€»r<ling meter showed no increase in power, and Ijave 
shown more than 18% increase in <‘apaf‘ity and more than 0-5% increase m 
sucrose extraction in one season, making im'roased earnings of more than Uiree 
times the installed cost of the unit. 


Arranged for motor, engine or belt drive. Maintenance cost is negligible. 

Then^ are more FARREL Revolving Cane Knives in use in Porto Rico than 
the (‘ombined number of sets of all other makes and a large percentage of the 
sots in use in many other sugar producing countries are of the P’ARRfCL make. 


PARREL-BIRMINOHAM COMPANY INC., 

ANSONIA, CONN., U.S.A.,* 

SOOOIHOI to 

FABREL FOUNDRY k MACHINE CO. BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY 
Brt. 1848 tr Bit 1838 

Anfonla, Conn. Derby, Conn. 

Htpreseniaiiret : 

B. H. THOMAS, Manager New York Office, 79 WaU Street, New York City. 
FEAKK: L. AIXBB, Aguiar 73, Havana, Cuba. 

BKEIQUB ABAEOA, San Juan, Porto Eico. 

M^ W. BOLBY. CaUe Aliina 743, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

A7EBS A 80N, Avenlda Bio Branco, 73, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

BBWABD J. mSLL 00., 680 Dasmarinas, Manila, PhUippine Islands. 

Branch Plant, Buffalo. N.Y.. U.S.A. 

♦ Tke loeatneH of the Farrel Plant a/forde unueually low freight ratet 
and prompt eerviee to the Port of New York. 






SUGAR FACTORY 
MACHINERY 



‘‘Mirrlees^^ Filter Presses 

are of the plate and frame type 
having large filtering area accom- 
modated in a small floor space. 

Simple lengths of cloth without 
holes can be used. A special 
quick opening arrangement is fitted. 
We also supply hydraulic presses. 


ENGINEERS} Scotland stncct, GLASGOW* 
London Ofiite - Mirrlecs Hpnse»7tGfotvenor Gdni.»S*W4. 
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decrease in ten!perature, the supersaturation necessarily rises. If the purity 
of the syrup has been previously determined, then the supersaturation of the 
syrup can be calculated and followed if the concentration of the syrup and 
the vacuum prevailing in the pan are known. The concentration of the syrup 
can be determined with the refractometor, the purity of the syrup is readily 
found, and the vacuum will be indicated by a suitaV>le gauge ; the supersatura* 
tions existing in a syrup at graining point can therefore be determined. 

It was found that when the “ waiting ” graining process was followed 
for the some types of strike the data obtaine(i were very similar. It was 
found that with a syrup of an optical purity of 85° to 86°, crystals can first 
bo distinguished under the microscope when the apparent coefficient of super- 
saturation is between 1*33 to 1‘35. It can be taken as established that under 
practical conditions spontaneous ciy^stallization commences in a syrup of 
85° to 86° ox:)tical purity at a supersaturation of about 1*35. In graining 
a G strike the “ apparent ” coefficient of supersaturation of the syrup was 
raised to a maximum of about 1*6. When graining for an A strike in which a 
smaller number of crystals is needed, tbs “ axiparent coefficient of super- 
saturation was raised to a maximum of about 1*5. 

If it is assumed that a sufficient number of crystals can be formed for a G 
strike by suddenly raising ihe supersaturation to 1*6, then a curve can be 
drawn showing for a given purity syrup the relationship between concentra- 
tion and vacuum at this supersaturation. In a similar way it is possible to 
draw a curve for the supersaturation of 1*3 ; this is approximately the maxi- 
mum supersaturation which can be obtained without spontaneous crystalli- 
zation. With the aid of these curves it is possible to boil the syrup at a high 
vacuum until the concentration of the s^Tup indicates that an ‘‘ a])i)arent 
coefficient of sujoersaturation of 1*3 has been reached. The vacuum can then 
be lowered so that at that vacuum and concentration the syrup will have a 
su])ersaturation of 1*3 when the concentration of the syrup is sufficiently high 
to give a supersaturation of 1*6 at the high vacuum. Those data can bo read 
off easily from the graph. 

For instance, assuming that the syi-uj) is boiling at a vacuum of 63-5 cms. 
then the concentration of the syrup is raised until the refractometor iadicatc'S 
82 per cent, of dry matter which coiTcsiionds to a sui>ersaturation of I’ii. 
The vacuum is then lowered to 49 cms. and boiling is continued until the 
refractometer indicates a dry matter of 85*5 per cent. At this concentration 
and a vacuum of 49 cms. the “ap^mrent” coefficient of supersaturation is 
1*3, but at this concentration and a vacuum of 63*5 cms., the “ apxiaront 
coefficient of suiiersaturation of the sj-ru}) is 1*6. As soon therefore as the 
concentration reaches 85*5 per cent, the vacuum is raised to its original 
amount. In this way the supersaturation is suddenly raised from 1*3 bo 1*6. 
the syrup boils violently and grain fonns throughout the mass of synip. 
Further gi'ain formation con be prevented by charging the pan with syrup and 
reducing the coefficient of suiiersaturation to about 1*15. This method of 
graining was tried out in practice and yielded a very uniform grain. It is 
considered that this methofl is well adapted for use with the refractometer 
since, in this way, a strict control can be maintained of the sujiersaturation 
of the syrup. 

Number of Grystala , — There is no known rapid method of determining 
the number of crystals in a graining syrup, Baldwin^ has patented a device 
which consists of a microscope fitted into the wall of the pan and means^re 
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provided for trapping a known volume of syrup so that an actual count of 
the number of crystals can be made It would seem, however, that by the 
time the grain had been counted, the result would be vitiated by the fact 
that an unknown number of new crystals had formed during this period. 
Practically, there is only time to make a visual estimate of when a sufficient 
number of crystals have formed during graining. This estimate can be made 
more exact, by standard tablets which give the density population for known 
numbers of crystals. 

In the “waiting” method of graining, the practical pan-boiler estimates 
when a sufficient number of crystals have formed by examining a sample of 
the graining syrup against the light on a plate of glass with or without the aid 
of a hand lens. The estimate of the pan-boiler depends solely on his previous 
experience and, as will be shown, his estimate is a very approximate one and is 
probably no more exact than the estimate an intelligent person would obtain 
with the aid of standard tablets and no previous experience. A third method 
of obtaining the requisite numbers of crystals for any particular strike is 
suggested by the work which h€LS been carried out on graining with the aid 
of the refractometer. The refractometer enables a continuous control to be 
exercised over the supersaturations of the syrup in the pan and it would seem 
that if a certain supersaturation were suddenly introduced into a syrup, the 
number of crystals formed would be proportional to the degree of super- 
saturation. 

Kuchabenko has shown that the velocity of crystallization increases 
rapidly with the supersaturation of a sucrose solution. In these investiga- 
tions it has also been found that the number of crystals forming at a super- 
saturation of 1*5 is much less than the number forming at a supersaturation 
of 1*6. It is highly probable that the purity of the syrup and other factors 
will influence the effect of supersaturation on crystal numbers, but if these 
factors could be worked out and allowed for a method of defining the required 
number of crystals in terms of the supersaturation of the s>rup would seem to 
have possibilities even in the hands of a novice. It was only possible to carry 
out one experiment on this method, but, if possible, this matter will be further 
investigated during next crop season. In’ the experiment undertaken the 
supersaturation of the syrup was suddenly raised from 1*3 to 1»6 and the 
number of crystals whicli resulted were counted. It was found that 249,000 
crystals were present in 1 c.c. when calculated on the same basis as previously 
described. This number compared veiy favourably with a coimt made under 
the microscope of crystals formed in the waiting process when a similar 
supersaturation was obtained. 


Oxford Process. — In Parliament it was stated by Dr. Addison in reply to a 
question by Viscount Wolmer that the Sugar Beet and Crop Driers, Ltd., had 
approached the late Government and the present one for State assistance in the shape 
of a loan or bank guarantee, or both, and that this request had on both occasions 
been refused. 


Howard Harvester. — A promising demonstration of this machine was made 
in November last at Bundaberg, Queensland, and it is reported i that, although the 
machine is only in the experimental stage, the inventor, Mr. A. C. Howard, well 
known as the designer of the Austral Auto-cultivator^ is well on the ay to com- 
mercial success. He demonstrated the ability of the harvester to cut nd top cane 
successfully over short runs. It is ‘a compact machine, weighing t >out 2 tons, 
co nvenient to handle, and has some what the appearance of a motor utility truck. 

A Aust , JSugarTj ,, ISiW, 21, No. 0, 642.' 
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Publications Received 


Die ZuckerfateikatiOB mlt betonderer Berttckcichti^ng des Betrlebes. Dr. H. 

Claassen. Sixth Edition. (Schallehn & Wollbriick, Magdeburg, Germany) . 
1930, Price : 22 RM, 

In the first preface of this book, which was published in 1901, the author stated 
its purpose to be “to bring to the mind of the sugar technologist all that should be 
observed in the working of the beet factory.” He added that it might also serve as a 
guide for the novice in practical beet sugar manufacture. In the several editions of the 
book that have been published since, much more than the aims modestly expressed 
in these words has been realized. Claassen’s book is now accepted as one of un- 
usual value to practicians and students alike. It presents in clear and concise 
words the author’s carefully considered views on every phase of the art of beet sugar 
manufacture. One now finds in it the accumulated experience of an investigator whose 
habit it has been to put much to the test in the factory or in the laboratory. This 
sixth edition by a few additions here and there (dealing with beet dehydration, 
pre-defecation, use of active carbon, pressure evaporation plant, etc.) brings quite 
up-to-date a work that can be read with advantage and pleasure by beet and cane 
technologist alike. 

Heat Transfer and Crystallization. Prof. W. L. Badger. Article VIII. Applications 
of the Forced Circulation Evaporator. (Swenson Evaporator Co., of 
Harvey, 111., U.S.A.). 1930. 

Some results obtained with the forced circulation evaporator, promised in the 
last article,^ are hero given. One of its most important practical advantages is its 
ability to work with extremely viscous liquids. Thus, the residue from a fermen- 
tation and distillation operation was tested comparatively with natural circulation 
and forced circulation 6vai)ora tors, when it was found that the latter was operating at 
about 10 times the rating for a similar temperature drop, but with a lower boiling 
point and consequently a higher viscosity. Another application is to liquors that are 
subject to foaming and eiitraimnent, in dealing with which this new type of evaporator 
is said to have been i^articularl}^ successful. Further, scale formation in it is always 
less than ordinarily. 

Steam : Its Generation and Use. Eleventh British Edition. (Babcock & Wilcox, 
Ltd., London, K.C.4.). 

B. & W.’s “ Steam,” which cornnrises one of the most useful hand-books on the 
subject yet published, has been brought up-to-date. In view of the demand for 
steam generators carrying higher pressures than were formerly used, special interc" t 
will be aroused in the descriptions of modern power stations, as those of 
Langorbrugge and North Te^js. St-eam and other tables have been collected and 
converted from various sources, and a collection of boiler tests indicates the high 
thermal eificieA(ues obtained at the present time. The data on bagasse and 
bagasse furnaces remain the s€ime as in the last edition. 

Variety Tests of Sugar Canes in Louisiana during the Crop Year, 1927-28. George 
Arceneaux and F. D. Stevens. Circular No. 88 ; U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. (Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
U.S. A.). 1930. Price ; 5 cents. 

Contents. — Introduction, seasonal conditions, experimental methods (plot 
arrangement, sampling, sugar calculations and statistical methods), plant-cane 
varietal tests, discussion of results, mill t^est, stubble- cane test, seedling testing, 
date-of-plonting tests, summary and conclusions. 


Proceedings of the Third Congress of the International Society of Sugar Cane Tech- 
nologists held at Soerabaia, Java, June, 1929. (Published by the Executive 
Committee). 1930. Price : 12*5 guilders, 

^ 1 3980, 152. The forced etreulation evaporator as developed by Badger is covered by 

U.S. Patents 1,735,979 and 1,785,980, See 1930, 166. 
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OiTBAH Loak. — ^It was lately reported that both Houses of the Cuban Congress 
had ratified the loan of $80,000»000 recently negotiated with the Cuban Government 
by the Chase National Bank of New York. 


Livebpool Suoab Exchange. — The Liverpool Sugar Exchange, the inception 
of which is mainly due to Mr. Leslie Fairrie, opened its doors on February 26th. 
The Standard Futures Contract dealt in is for raw cane sugar ex public bonded 
warehouse, Liverpool, but by arrangements between buyer and seller through the 
medium of a Delivery Variation Contract delivery can be effected in all the most 
important centres. Raw beet sugar can also be tendered. Liverpool hopes there- 
fore to provide an ideal hedging market for both cane and beet. 


“ Maizolith.” — As the result of work at the Iowa State College, in co-operation 
with the American Bureau of Standards, an entirely new type of material, termed 
** Maizolith,” has recently been developed from cornstalks. This material is some- 
what like hard rubber in appearance and properties. It has been found easily 
possible by severe chemical and mechanical treatment to hydrate the cornstalk 
completely, so that the product is a jelly-like mass with no vestige of fibrous struc- 
ture. “ Maizolith ” is prepared by drying this jelly and then machining the finished 
piece into the desired shape. 

Cuban Costs. — In the annual report of the Cespedes Sugar Comjmny, ending 
October 31st, 1929, one finds the following cost figures in dollars i>er bag of sugar of 
326 lbs., those for 1928 being given at the same time ; Cost of cane $2*845, 3*489 ; 
dead season expense, 0*485, 0*642 ; crop expense, 0*742, 0*826 ; taxes and overhead, 
0*207, 0*234 ; packing, freight, and selling, 1*230, 1*368 ; giving total expenses of 
S6*509 and $6*569 for 1929 and 1028 res|)ectively. Deducting this from tlie income 
items (sales, proceeds previous crop, molasses sales, etc.), amounting to $7*183 and 
$8*752, one obtains operating profits of $1*674 and $2* 193 per bag. 


CoLOUB Analyseb. — ^What is claimed to be a great advance in colour measure- 
ment is announced by Dr. Chas. B. Bazzoni, of the University of Pennsylvania.! 
Light reflected from the sample is admitted to a spectroscope, which separates it into 
its component colours. A selected portion of the dispersed light passes into a photo- 
electric cell, the very feeble current thus passed being analysed about one million 
times, this amplified current being indicated on a sensitive galvanometer, the reading 
of which can be noted or recorded on a photographic film. Different portions of the 
spectfum are successively admitted to the photo-electric cell until the entire spectrum 
has been covered, it being possible thus to obtain a complete record of a coloured 
sample in less than 10 seconds. 


Xylose Suoab. — In the xylose experimental factory at Anniston, Ala.,^ it 
was found by the Bureau of Standards that the gums and ash must first be removed 
from the cottonseed hull bran. This is accomplished by washing the bran with cold 
water, followed by cold, very dilute sulphuric acid. Treatment with hot dilute 
sidphuric acid hydrolizes certain constituents of the bran to form xylose, which 
dissolves the acid. The solution is then partially neutralized with calcium carbonate 
treated with carbon to remove the yellow colouring matter, filtered, and evaporated 
to a rather thick consistency. When this solution is cooled, xylose crystallizes out. 
There is at present no market, however, for this 6-carbon sugar, and the Bureau are 
sending out samples asking for suggestions for its profitable utilization. 


SuGAB AS Food. — Dr. Donald A. Laird, Director of the Colgate University 
Psychological Laboratory, in reporting the outcome of a series of experiments to 
determine the best means of counter-acting mental and physical fatigue, deolaies 
that the secret of recovering mental poise and physical energy is to take more sugar 
in tea or coffee. He asserts that in almost every mental and physical test it was 
found that sugar helped the subject to recover mental and motoroontrolafterexeroise, 
Sugar, instead of being fat-forming, he declares, builds up energy. 

i Chemicals ^, 1930 , 33, No. 4, 22. 
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Jamaica Pboduction Costs. — H. H, Cousins in reporting the results of a ques- 
tionnaire circulated to Jamaica factories for the purpose of collecting statistics for 
the Olivier Commission publishes the following figures ; Cane costs per ton of sugar 
produced (19 factories) from £6 to nearly £19 ; manufacturing costs per ton of sugar 
(fuely repairs and overhead, but not rum making costs), from £3. 7s. 4d. to £6. lOs. 8d,, 
one factory reporting as high a figure as £13. Is. 7d. Total costs, including interest 
on mortgages, ranged from £11. 3s. 2d. to £18. Is. lid. 

Beet Factoey Effluents. — An important statement on the attitude of the 
Ministry of Agriculture towards the question of river pollution by the effluent of 
the British beet factories was made lately at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Fishery Boards, by Mr. H. G. Maurice, Fisheries Secretary of the 
Ministry. He announced that the Department was satisfied that excuses no longer 
exist for the pollution of rivers by factories, and indicated that in future offenders 
will receive from official quarters no consideration that can be legally withheld. 

Molasses as Fuel. — About 30 per cent, of the molasses produced m Queensland 
during 1928 was burnt as fuel in the bagasse fumacies. i All the Northern mills reported 
that this could be done without serious difficulty, but some of the other mills had to 
abandon the attempt owing to clinkering. This seems to be due to the nature 
of the ash itself. Experiments carried out in Java in 1923 showed that when burning 
molasses alone it was possible to evaporate 2 lbs. of water by burning 1 lb. of this 
by-product of 89*6*^ Brix in a special furnace, the boiler efficiency of which was 50 per 
cent. 

New CoLORiMETEE. — Operation of the new Toussaint Photo-electric colorimeter 
for the tleterrnination of the composition of the colour of solids and liquors for the 
comparison of colours depends on the action of a photo-electric cell, which consists 
essentially of a, glass bulb containing argon at a low pressure, and having on 
its irmer surface a layer of potassium. There is hung inside the bulb at a 
short distance from the potassium, a tungsten ring. The tungsten terminal is connected 
to the positive pole of a battery, and the potassium terminal to the negative pole. 
In the circuit thus formed a galvanometer is inserted. When a beam of light is 
directed on the cell, the galvanometer acts as a very delicate and exact photometer. 
It therefore entirely eliminates visual errors. It can bo used for the estimation of the 
“ whiteness or for the measurememt of sheen or gloss. 


Improving on POJ 2878. — The possibility of obtaining a variety better than 
POJ 2878 is now being studied by the Cane Breeding Division at Pasoenx'an, Java. 
Tliey are aiming at producing a new type of Kassoer by crossing a third oi fourth 
nobilizod cane back with (Bagah (the wild cane N. spontannmi of .lava) ; and to cross 
the now typo Kassoer back again w^ith a nobihzod (‘ane. Dr. Bremer, the » ytologist 
of tho Ex])eriTnent iStation, is throw’ing a flood of liglit on th(j mechanism of the 
nobilization process, and assisting in tlie evolution of a cane with all the good points 
of 2878 plus resistance to root rot and other diseases, a larger cano and tlierctore a 
lieavior yiolder. So far only one cane of this order has boon obtained, 2952, tho 
offspring of 2722 and S.W'. 499, that is, tho product of a fourth nobilization. This 
is the only variety that is now being 8j>i*ead to the factories for comparison with 
2878 in field trials, and the results are awaited wuth interest.-^ 


Kegistration of Chemists. — At tho last annual general meeting of tlie South 
African Sugar Technologists’ Association it w^as proposed that the Association sliould 
keep a register of sugar chemists wdio have qualified by liolding a degree or dijiloma 
of a recognized College or University, by being an A.I.C. or an F.I.C., or by liaying 
had five years’ experience in a sugar laboratory, and also liaviiig passed the final 
examination of tho City & Guilds of London Institute. After discussion as to tho best 
means of putting this desirable aim into operation, it w^as resolved by the meeting 
that “ a Kegister of Chemists be kejit by the Association ; that tlie council form a 
sub-committee to draw up qualifications for the registtu'; and that the South African 
Institute of Chemists be approached with the wish that they advise the council on 

the matter of qualification.” 

^ 21 ; No. 10 , «13. J / . ' " 

* Maauel L. Eoxas la nepffHs of Vie 7th ConverUion of the Philippine Sugar Associatim, 1929. 
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Annual Synopsis of Philippine Mill Data, 1928-29. E. T. Westley. Annual 
Reports of the Ith Convention of the Philippine Sugar Association, 1929. 

This year’s synopsis covers the work of 18 factories, one more than last year, 
the new factory reporting being Danao. 4,871,118 metric tons of cane were milled, 
resulting in 654,847 metric tons of sugar polarizing 96'66, by far the biggest crop ever 
taken off in the Philippine Islands. The average quality of the cane for all the islands 
is lower than the previous yeai*. This poorer quality of cane is reflected in the 1*80 
average piculs of sugar per ton cane for 1928-29 against the 1*83 average of the 
previous year. The best average quality of cane for any one season was the 1922-23 
season when 1*94 piculs of sugar was made from every ton of cane. With that 
quality of cane the 1928-29 crop would have been 681,966 piculs of sugar larger than 
it was. The rate of milling was speeded up in most of the factories during the last 
season and the general average was 83*68 metric tons cane per hour, 3*5 tons more per 
hour than the previous season. The average tonnage fibre ratio for 1928-29 is 
considerably lower than Icist year. The average extraction for 1 928 -29 was exactly the 
same as for the previous season, as were milling losses and extraction ratio. The 
seventeen factories reporting last year show slightly better work this year but the 
figures from Danao bring the general average even. This must be considered very 
good work as the dilution last season was only 11*60 against 13*18 average during the 
previous year, and also keeping in mind that the rate of milling was faster in 1928-29. 
Comparing the milling in Java with the milling in the Pliilippines it is safe to say that 
the Philippines lead by a wide margin both in regard to quantity and recovery. 
Experience has shown that proper preparation of the cane, deep grooving together 
with Messchaort grooves is principally responsible for this ; the next step no doubt Hob 
in a more eflSicient way of applying maceration. 

Judging boiling house work from the rise in purity from mixed juice to syrup an 
improvement is noted over the 1927-28 results ; the average increase hi 1928-29 was 
1*31 against 1*16 for the previous season. This is a step in the riglit direction but 
there is still T*oom for greater improvement. The lime used in 1928-29 averaged 0*77 
kilo/CaO per ton cane against 0*69 during 1927-28; and this increase in lime no doubt 
helped to improve the clarification. The 1 928-29 figure of 2*1 1 is the highest average 
press-cake per cent, cane reported in any one year. The larger amount of lime used 
is no doubt responsible for part of this increase, but part is also due to the floods in 
Negros during the early season. The average polarization of press -cake dropped in 
1928-29 to 4*73 from 4*86 in 1927-28. The average moisture in press-cake was 67*70 
per cent, and is the highest so far reported in any one year. Judging from tho 
average figures, practically the same grade of sugar was turned out in 1928-29 as 
during the previous crop, slightly favouring the 1928-29 sugar. The average polari- 
zation was 96*66, the highest so far reported. The 0*78 figure for moisture in 1 928-29 
is 0*01 lower than the previous crop and is also a record for low moisture in any one 
crop. We also see that the moisture ratio is down to a new level of 23*35 for 1928-29 
against 23*68 during 1927-28. Clarity and per cent, ash figures are also better 
than ever before, with 44*98 mm. for clarity and 0*30 per cent, ash os average figures 
for 1928-29. 37*18 gravity purity of final molasses is the average figure for 1928-29, 
01 slightly higher than the 37*16 average for 1927-28. The lower initial purity of the 
1928-29 juices, and the faster rate of operating is no doubt the reason that no greater 
improvement is shown at this station. The average overall recovery for 1928-29 
was 85*69 or a drop of 0*43 from the 86*12 average in 1927-28. Factors responsible 
for this drop are lower initial purities, sUghtly higher final molasses, and faster rate of 
operating. Better chemical control may also have something to do with this drop. 
As the milling figures are the same for both the last crops, the drop in recovery falls 
on the boiling house work. In addition to the factory data summarizing the figures 
commented upon above, tkbles ore presented giving the following information : 
Milling plant figures (equipment, sizes, mill openings, speed, pressure, etc.) ; cane 
varieties milled (Negros Purple, 47*4 ; Badilla, 10*0 ; unrecorded, 28*0 per cent.) ; 
composition of cane by islands ; classification of centrals in order of milling loss ; 
tonnage fibre ratio ; per cent, molasses produced on theoretical ; boiling house 


I This Review is copyright, and ho part of it may be reproduced without penuUsiou.^ 
Editors, 1.8. J. 
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recovery ; summary of losses ; time balance (delay due cane amounted in two cases 
to 15*2 and 23*1 per cent.) ; and capacity standards (to be borne in mind when 
judging work done by different factories here reported). 

Gbavitombteb Methods or Detbrminino the Density of Liquids. W. A. 
Benton. Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry y 1929, 48, No. 48, 
1145-1162. 

A simple modification of a “ gravitomoter ” originally designed for solids but 
now adapted to liquids has recently provided an instrument which is free from the 
features generally objected to in hydrometers. It com- 
pletely eliminates — for all practical purposes — surface- 
tensional troubles. It is provided with an indicator 
of the graduated bar type, very easily read, and capable 
of being observed with extreme precision through a 
lens. One instrument covers an extensive range, equal 
to that of 10 or 12 high-class hydrometers. It is not 
fragile, and should have an indefinitely long life as an 
accurate instrument. No parallel rule is used, since, 
when once the instrument has been adjusted for the 
prevailing temperature, it is only necessary to weigh the 
density bulb in the liquid under examination and set the 
slide carrying the pivoted indicator so that its pivot is in 
line with the disc pointer of tlio spring resistant. An 
accurate estimation can be made in from 20 to 25 secs. 
Perhaps the most valuable feature of the instrument is 
that, in ordinary use, the observational accuracy is 
jiractically identical with the actual instrumental accuracy. 
The standiu’d instrument, covering a range from 0*650 to 
2*300, is marked to 0*005 in sub-divisions .,^jth of an inch, 
or 0*794 mm. wide. It can easily be read to 0*001 sp. gr. 
(0*15°B^., or 0*26'^'Brix.). But a modified form of the 
instrument adapted to give a much more open scale over 
the densities more frequently met with is marked to 
0-001 in sub-divisions «‘ith of an inch wid^\ The 
reading lens enablcjs an acciu-acy of 0*00025 (tc04°B4. 
or O’OG'^Brix) to be obtained. In actual use it is 
believed this instrument will prove more reliable and 
more easy to read than any commercial type of 
alcoholimeter or densimeter yet produced. It is graduated from 0*650 to 
1 *200 sp. gr., but scales as B4. or Brix to suit sugar industry requirements can be 
supplied. Another point is that the ntnv instrument- (which will shortly be placed 
on the market) requires a relatively small volume or sample ; and that in the case of 
viscous liquids, as molasses, a reading can be obtained in a fraction of the time 
required for a hydrometer. Further particulars will be published of this instrument 
wlien available. 


Mixtures of Alcohol with other Fuels for Internal Combt^stion Engines. 
J. G. King^ and A, B. Manning. Journal of the Institution of Petroleum 
TeclmologistSy 1929, 15, No. 74, 350-368. 

In order to obtain the greatest efficiency from alcohol in an internal combustion 
engine, a much higher compression would be necessary than that for which existing 
engines are designed. But by mixing it with other liquid fuels, a mixture is obtained 
that can be employed successfully in engines of present construction. Its mis- 
cibility with these other liquid fuels is therefore a matter of importance. Absolute 
alcohol is miscible in all proportions with petroleum spirits, but with industrial 
alcohol of 96 per cent, bv volume the miscibility will depend on it s water content 

1 Chief Oheinlgt, Fuel Research Station, Department of Soientihe and Industrial Research, Loiidou 
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and its temperature. The addition of benzol in suitable proportions to the alcohol- 
petrol mntture ensures a stable solution under all but extreme cases» and the com- 
bination of the three liquids gives a valuable fuel. In this paper the authors des- 
cribe experiments designed to indicate the limiting factors in the preparation of such 
fuels. In making tlie mixtures, the proportions in the mix turn which just failed to 
show opalescence were taken as the critical proportions for that temperature* It 
was found that the ranges of miscibility at 16°C. of 96 per cent, alcohol with petrol 
extend from 0 to 1*1 per cent., and from 63*6 to 100 per cent, of alcohol by volume. 
Absolute or 98*6 per cent, alcohol, on the other hand, is miscible in all proportions 
with petrol. On the addition of water to the mixture, petrol separates imtil at a 
certain concentration none remains in solution. Addition of even so small a quantity 
as 1*8 per cent, of water is sufficient to cause marked separation in a mixture of 
absolute alcohol and petrol. Coming now to ternary mixtures, the limits of mis- 
cibility of alcohol and benzene with B.P. No. 1 spirit are here shown : — 

Mixtures contalutng Mixtures eoutsiuing 


Quality of Alcohol and 

45 per cent, pctroir 
Alcohol Benicne 

40 per cent, petrol. 
Alcohol Benzene 

Benzene used. 

Percent. 

Per Cent. 

Percent. 

Per Cent. 

Pure alcohol and 

10 00(1) .. 

39*0 . . 

14-60 (1) 

. . 45-5 

pure benzene 

39-60 (*) .. 

16*6 . . 

48-00 (*) 

. . 12*0 

Pure alcohol and 90*s 

18 00(1) .. 

37 0 . . 

16-60 (1) 

. . 44*5 

benzol 

39-00 (*) .. 

16-0 . . 

47-00 (*) 

. . 13*0 

Pure methylated spirit and . . . . 

19-00(1) .. 

36*0 . . 

17-60 (1) 

. . 42-5 

pure benzene 

39-00 (») . . 

16*0 . . 

47-60 (») 

.. 12-5 

Power methylated spirit and . . 

22-60(1) .. 

32*6 . . 

18-00 (1) 

. . 42-0 

90’8 benzol 

36-00 (*) .. 

19-0 . . 

47-00 (!) 

.. 13-0 


1 Minimum amounts of alcohol or spirit necessary. 

2 Maximum amounts of alcohol or spirit necessary. 


Lastly, the results of engine tests are recorded, some of the conclusions being : 
Petrol-alcohol mixtures cannot be used satisfactorily on a standard petrol engine ; 
and it is very difficult to start from cold with these, even after priming with petrol. 
Petrol-alcohol-benzol mixtures are quite suitable for use in a petrol engine without 
any alterations being made beyond enlarging the carburettor jets. 


Composition and Agricultural Value op Factory Mud (Press-Cake). Frank 
W. Broadbent. Reports of ths Assoenttion of Hawaiian Sugar Technologists, 1929, 
197. In certain factories in Hawaii the defecation settlings are run through Koj)ke 
centrifugals, dropped into mixers, water added to give about H per cent, solids, and 
this free-flowing mixture run into tank cars and sent to the flelds. One company 
thus distributed 20,380 tons of tliis liquid mud, containing 2853 tons of solids, which 
contained 11-33 per cent, lime (CaO), 1*85 percent, nitrogen (N), 8*89 per cent, phos- 
plioric acid (P2O5), and 0-3^ jjcr cent, potash (KjO). Applying 2853 tons of dry matter 
on 675 acres gives an average rate of 4-96 tons per acre. Calculating from the per 
cent, analysis, this amounts to an average of 1124 lbs. of CaO; 184 lbs, of N; 882 lbs. 
of P2O5, and 37 lbs. of K^O per acre. The immediate agricultural value of these 
plant nutrients would depend upon their availability. Be this what it may, it is 
interesting to figure the cost of the above-mentioned lime, nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash if purchased on the market. A ton of mud solids contains 227 lbs. of 
CaO, worth $4*10 ; 37 lbs. of N, worth ^4*80 ; 178 lbs. of P2O5, worth ^6-50; and 7^ lbs. 
of KgO, worth $0-30, making the total value of #14-70. The average daily tonnage of 
mud of 86 per cent, water content was 111*4, which works out at 0*0403 tons of wet 
mud per ton of cane ground or 1-61 cub. ft. of mud per ton of cane. — Determination 
or Reducing Sugars using Cupro-Potassium Carbonate Solution. H, A* 
Schuette and J. N. Terrill. J oumal of the A ssociation of Official A gricuUural Chemists, 
1930, 13, No. 1, 93-98. In an attempt at an experimental verification of the statement 
that a modified Soldaini-Ost cupro-carbonate solution can be made to show a selective 
reactivity towards levulose in the presence of dextrose, the observation was made that 
there exists an apparently unsuspected source of error in the use of certain sugar- 
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oxidising reagents of this type. Tins was found to be true when these reagents were 
used for the gravimetric determination of ievulose. The error in question is due to 
the formation, in part, of eoHoidal cuprous oxide, which remains dispersed in the 
dltrato for approximately 24-28 hours, depending upon the concentration of thecopper 
sulphate in the reagent that was used. — ^Defecation Contbol by the H-ion Method. 
J. H. Pardo. F<xct 8 about Sugar, 1980, 25, No. 9, 220. Prior to the introduction of 
pH control in a factory in Peru, the juice was limed to a “ slight alkalinity ” using 
some test-paper, which point was found to be about 7*2 pH. On putting the colori- 
metric method of H-ion control into use, it was found that the juice clarified best when 
limed to 8*0 to 8*2 pH, but, as this high alkalinity considerably delayed the time of 
settling, liming was re<luced to 7*8 pH. Wliereas with the old method of control 
there had been a fall between clarified juice and syrup, now after instituting 
the pH method this was changed into an increase. There was a reduction of 
inversion losses, and the rate of filtration was increased. The only inconvenience 
was an increase of about 20 per cent, of press-cake duo to the grcMitor precipitation of 
impurities from the juice, and to the larger amount of lime necessary. It was ob- 
served that thort^ was a direct relationship between the P2O5 content and the optimum 
pH content of the juice. Indicator mostly used was phenol red. — Determination 
OF Sugar in Molasses from Uba Cane. E. Haddon. S. A. Sugar J., 1929, 13, 
No. 12, 833. Undetermined Iohhoh returned by some factories in East Africa amount 
only to 0*7 per cent, of sucrose in cane. This points to tlie presence of optically- 
active substances in the molas.seH, probably dextrins hydrolysed from the starch 
known to be present in Uba cane juices,^ and a specially preliminary treatment as 
the following bec^omes necessary : 121 c.<*. of a 20 per cent, solution of the molasses, 
plus 2 grins, of baryta, are boiled over a reflux condenser for about 20 min., cooled, 
acidified with 1 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, and made up to 200 c.c.; this liquid is clari- 
fied with dr>' basic lead a<'etato, and filtered ; to 100 c.c. of the filtrate are added 
5 c.c. of 50 per cent, ammonia, made up to 110 c.c., and again filtered ; to 60 c.c. 
of the clear filtrate (from whi(di tlie dextrin has now been eliminated) 2*6 c.c. of glacial 
n('.etic acid are added, and the volume completed to 55 c.c. This liquid is then polar- 
ized before and after inversion. If both polarizations are identical, all optically- 
active impurities liave been prwipitated or destroyed. Uba molasses (average ot 
21 samples) gave the following : Brix, 90*42 ; .sucrose^ by Clerget, 42*06 : purity 
(using Clerget sucrose), 46*61 ; sucrose, by above baryta method, 37*66 ; purity (u.sing 
this sucrose value), 41*47. — Ethyl Alcohol Industry (in the U.S.A.). Gustave T. 
Reich. Chem. d? Met. Eng., 1929, 36 , 716-719. Alcohol distilleries in the U.S.A. 
are adopting more and more up-to-date equipment to reduce their costs and are 
striving to eliminate waste by recovering products from their slops. Barbet or 
Guillaume stills represent a high type realizing groat fuel economy, the steam eon- 
sumption being 35-38 Iba.fier gallon of 190° proof ethyl alcoliol, while semi-continuous 
stills require 42-45 lbs. Economy is achieved by the application of various heat 
exchangers. In a process invented by the author,* the recovery of the alcoliol and 
the concentration of slop proceeds simultaneously. Mention is made of the manu- 
facture of absolute ( water- frt^e) alcohol by the use of azeotropic mixtures practised on 
a large scale by the U.S. Industrial Alcohol Company. — Available Aijcalinity 
(Active Lime) in Commercial Lime. C. M. Jovellanos. Philippine Journal of 
Science, 1930, 41, No. 1, 71-74. In the method specified by tlie American Society for 
Testing Materials, the end-point is indefinite, due to the impurities present (silica, 
iron and alumina),* and the following procedure is advised : 1-1*6 grra. of the sample 
(powdered to pass a 100 mesh sieve) is placed in a 1 litre flask with 600-700 c.c. of 
recently-boiled distilled water, the contents being boiled for 4-6 mins. After 
cooling and adding a few drops of phonolphthalein, the liquid is titrated with N/10 
acid, which is run in drop-by-drop with constant stirring almost to decolorization. 
Small lumps present are crushed with the flattened end of a glass rod. Then the 
flask is closed, allowed to stand for half an hour, and titrated until colourless for one 
minute, its CaO content being finally calculatoti. J. P. O. 

II. 8 J., 1928, 442, 446, 608. 2 U.S. Patent. 1,690,185; l.SJ., 1927, 61. 

6 During the calcination of the limestone, these impurities combine with lime and form compounds 
Which slowly hydi^yse In water. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Ksooveby of Sitoab from Cans Molassrs.^ Holger de Fine Olivariut (assignor 
California Packing Corporation, of Ban Francisco). 1,730,473. October 
8th, 1929. 

Referring to the drawing it is preferred to fii'st eliminate the invert sugar content 
of the molasses from which the sucirose is to bo recovered and for that purpose tlie 
molasses is mixed with water in a diluting tank 1 and the mixture passe<l to ferment 
tanks 2. Yeast is added to the mixture in the tanks 2 for the purpose of converting 

the invert sugar content of the 
molasses to alcohol and carbon 
dioxide, etc. If a relatively 
higlily concentrated mixture of 
molasses and water bo employed, 
special yeast need not be em- 
ployed and ordinary yeasts will 
all function satisfactorily, the 
usual conversion taking place 
without substantial loss of su- 
crose due to the inverting action 
of the yeasts. A concentration 
of approximately 6f5® lirix is well 
suited. After fermentation the 
mixture is passed from tanks 
2 to a precipitating tank 5 and 
alcohol togetlier with lime or 
other earthy metal oxides or 
hydroxides are added to the 
mixture in proper proportion t-o 
precipitate preferably substan- 
tially all of the interfering 
organic bodies such as gums, 
waxes, etc., and colouring 
matter, in the mixture without precipitating any substantial portion of the sucrose. 
The mixture is then passed from the precipitating tank 6 to a filter-press 6 for the 
separation of the precipitated bodies from the filtrate containing the sucrose. 

The process to this point does not differ from that do8cril>ed in a former 
patent specification^, except as to the concentration employed and the fact 
that with proper concentration it is unnecessary to vise specially adapted yeast, 
but with the prior practice it has been considered necessary to retain the alcoholic 
character of the filtrate in the subsequent precipitating a(*tion to follow. Where 
certain earthy metals are employed as precipitating agents the filtrate discharged 
from the filter-press 6 may be passed through a still 7 and the alcohol there separated 
cmd recovered in a suitable chamber 8. The alcohol may be re-used by piunping it 
back to the precipitating tank 6. The molasses from wliich the interfering bodies • 
such as invert sugar, gums, colouring matter, etc., have been removed, is passed to a 
precipitating tank 10 where an earthy metal oxide or hydroxide is added in proper 
proportion to precipitate its corresponding saccharate. The mixture from the 
precipitating tank 10 is then passed to a filter-press 11, and the saecharate filtered 
from the waste liquor, the latter passing to tank 12. The saecharate is passed from 
tlie filter press 11 to a suspension tank 13 and is there treated with carbon dioxide 
from a suitable source of supply 14 to decompose the saecharate into its corresponding 
carbonate and free sucrose. The mixture of carbonate and sucrose is then passed to a 

> Ooples of moUkestions of patento wttli their diawlags eaa be obtained on appUoaUoii to the 
foUowiiig— fjffittad Kinffdim: Piteat Office. Sales Branch, 26, Southampton BulTolngt, Chanoeiy 
lane, IJondoii, W.C.2 (price Is. each). Abstnots of United Kingdom patents marked in our Bevlew 
with a star (*) are reproduced from the IthutnUd Offieial Jtmnm (PafsnU), with the permission ol 
the OontroUer of HJi. Stations Office. London. Sometimes aoly the drawing or drawings are 
so reproduoed. United Statu ; Cwmminioner of Patents, Washington, B.O. (jnrtce 10 cents each). 
Wfanee ; Llmprtanerie Nationale, 87, roe Vieilte. du Temple. Paris. Qarnamy : Patentamt, Berlin, 
Gennany. Z See also 1980, 68. « U.S.P., 1,401,488 ; /.AV., 1922, 219. 
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6itor 15 for separation and tho filtrate (sucrose) thereupon evaporated, decolorized 
and crystallized by well known methc^. Where calcium oxide (jr liydroxide is 
employed as a precipitating agent for sucrose from a non-alcoholic solution the best 
results are obtained by employing a temperature not exceeding 20®C. Where barium 
and strontium are used as tho precipitating agents, tho best results are obtained 
by precipitating tho saccharate at a boiling temperature. 

PnoDtTorroN, Application and Rkvivifioation or Activated (Decolorizing) 
Carbon. (A) Edouard Urbain> of Paris (assignor to the Urbain Corporation, 
of Delaware, U.S.A.). 1,735,096. November 12th, 1929. (B) Stanley 

HiUier, of San Jose, Cal. 1,735.392 and 1.735,395. November 12th, 1929. 
(C) Arthur B. Ray (assignor to Carbide and Chemicals Corporation, of 
Now York). 1,735,061. November 19th, 1929. (D) Franz Mik, of 
Kreuzlingon, Switzerland (assignor to the Holzverkohlungs-Industrie 
A,-G., of Constance, Germany). 1,743,975. January 14th, 1930. 

(E) Charles N. Whitaker, of Wilmington, Cal., U.S.A. 1,744,429. January 
21st, 1930. 

{A) The process of producing active carbon which comprises permeating 
vegetable material or the like with a mixture of phosphoric acid and sulphuric acid, 
heating and calcining in a substantially closed vessel allowing the escape of gases at a 
temperature high enough to cause the phosphoric acid to decompose with the form- 
ation of phosphides. (B) The specifications relate to apparatus for heating and 
distilling carbonaceous materials, and for pulverizing and drying solids. (C) A 
process of forming strongly coherent bodies from highly absorptive carbonaceous 
material without substantially impairing tho absorptive capacity of tho same com- 
prises associating such material in fragmentary condition with a substance yielding 
carbon on thermal decomposition, moulding the resulting mixture under pressure, 
applying regulated heat to dec^ompose said substance, and treating the coherent 
body thus formed with a gaseous oxidizing agent to increase its absorptive capacity. 
(D) Claim is made for a highly activated charcoal produced from hard wood in the 
condition of white rot, (E) A cliarcoal reactivator comprising ; an outer shell provi- 
ding a closed treating chamber ; an upright basket shell supported near its top in and 
by tht^ first mentioned slu41 and laterally spaced therefrom, said basket shell having 
openings communicating with said treating chamber ; a cover for and secured to 
tJie top of said basket shell ; a lower plate secured to tJie bottom of said basket shell 
and closing the lowtu' extremity thereof; a steam inlet pipe extending through 
lower plate ; iip|jer and hjwtjr perforated screen members supported in said basket 
sholl. the lower scTeen at a substantial distance from the bottom of the basket shell 
and both screens extending horizontally across the chamber of the basket shell and 
.spaced from eotih other, and providing a charcoal chamber therebetw^een, each of said 
screen nitiinbcrs (*oinprising a screen plate placed between two slotted jilates ; and 
means for removing steam from said treating chamber. 


Manufacturing Whole Juice Sugar. Milton S. Hershey, of Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. 1,740,693. Docomber 24th, 1929. 

In practising this proc^ess, the inventor finds it preferable to fill a vacuum pan 
nearly full with the raw clarified sugar juice and without addition boil the moss down 
rapidly until it reacdies a density where it cannot be removed witliout pressure from 
tlie |mn and it reaches the thickest possible density wliero it can be economically and 
practically removed under pressure from the pan. The boiling is preferably effected 
between temperature ranges varying from 125 to 146‘^F., and at ]irossures varying 
from 23-27 in. The essential part of Uie process lies in the removal of the boiled 
juice at a critical point in the boiling, and subsequent agitation to convert the boiled 
mass into crystalline form. This critical point is determined by the operator who 
frequently removes “proofs " from the |>aii wJien tho last “proof ” removed has a 
.consistency such that it may be rolled as a ball between the operator’s fingers and 
will retain its sliape. When the boiled mass reaches thi^ critical stage of density, it 
contains about 9 or 10 jku’ cent, of moisture and bus about arrived at tlio limit 
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where it can be freely removed from the pan by a 101b. air pressure* and all the 
sucrose of the mass crystallizable under these conditions is crystallized. If the boiled 
juice were left in the condition it emerges from the vacuum pan* it would harden into 
a dense concrete mass. To convert the boiled juice into its crystalline sugar form* it 
becomes necessary to subject it to a further drying and separation process* outside the 
pan. In manufacturing on a large scale, about ten tons of the boiled juice are dropped 
into a conveyor of suitable type and the boiled juice agitated during its passage from 
one end to the other of the conveyor. During the passage of the boiled juice through 
the conveyor* an air blast which may be heated is delivered on to the agitated juice. 
The bottom and sides of the conveyor are water- jacketed and may be heated to 
hasten the drying pro<jes8* the speed of operation of which will obviously depend upon 
the rate at which the boiled mass is fed tlirough the conveyor* the temperature and 
hygrometric state of the air blast ; and the temperature of the conveyor jacket. 
These are factors which may be varied within wide limits by persons skilled in the 
art in accordance with variations of the scale of manufactiue and climatic conditions 
of the location of the plant. Tlie boiled juice dropped from the vacuum pan enters 
the conveyor at one end as a thick liquid mass at practically its limit of fluidity and 
emerges from the other end of the conveyor, as a moaly crystalline sugar having crys- 
tals so fine as to be almost imperceptible* There is no division of S 3 ^p from sugar in 
the mass discharged from the vacuum pan ; the whole mass is converted from a mass 
of very dense liquid into a free flowing and extremely finely divided solid* without 
by-product of any kind whatsoever, and adapted without further mechanical treat- 
ment for domestic and manufacturing uses. (This application is a continuation-in-part 
of co-pending United States application. Serial No. 208,658, filetl July 2Gth, 1927, 
which is, in turn, a continuation-in-part of abandoned applications, Serial Nos, 
162,022 and 91*820, filed January 22nd, 1927, and March 2nd, 1026, respectively.) 


Maihtfaotubing Absolute Alcohol. Eloi Ricard (assignor to U.S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co«, of New York). 1,744,503-1*744,504. January 2lBt, 1930. A process 
for the manufacture of absolute alcohol from aquoous alcohol, comprising the mixing 
togothei of aqueous alcohol, benzene and gasoline the latter two in sufficient quantity 
to remove substantially all the water from the alcohol, and the benzene and gasoline 
also seriring as entraining bodies to form with the alcohol an azeotropic mixture con- 
taining water when distilled having a minimum boiling point, and in which the mixture 
is subjected to distillation in such manner as to obtaip absolute alcohol as a residue, 
the said gasoline having been distilled between 100 and 102"'C. — Fermentation 
Pboosss. William L. Owen (assignor to the Citizens of the United States). 1,744,001 
January 14th, 1930. A fermentation process comprises the propagation of yeast 
culture, the Biix of the wort being reduced 50 per cent., the transfer of the seed to a 
seed vat that contains 5 per cent, by volume of a vegetable carbon based on the 
volume of the wort to bC fermented, the holding of the seed yeast in the seed vat for 
approximately thirty minutes, the addition thereafter to the seed vat of freshly 
sterilized wort* the fermentation of the entire contents of said seed vat until the 
density thereof is reduced to one-half of its original density* the subsequent transit 
of the contents of the seed vat to a fermenter which is operated at 30-40® Brix until 
fermentation is complete. — Continuous Settling Apparatus. Samuel L Bouiman* 
of Denver, Colo, (assignor to The Dorr Co., of New York). 1*741*498. December 
3l6t* 1929. Apparatus for sweeping a peripheral zone of a non-circular area includes : 
a sweeping member* means for guiding the outer end of the member along the 
periphery of the area, a support on which the inner end of the member is mounted 
by means j)ermitting reciprocation of the member relative to the support, and means 
for driving the member. — Cane Harvester. Isaac H. Athey* of Chicago, 111* 
1*741,602. December 31st* 1929. A oane harvester comprises : a transversely 
extending transmission housing* a traction element at each end of and supporting 
said housing, a frame member extending rearwardly from each end of said housing* a 
plurality of parallel* spiral conveyors disposed in a substantially horizontal plane and 
rotatably mounted on one of said frame members* said spiral conveyors comprising 
leal stripping means* and means carried by said transmission housing for severing 
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cane stalks from the roots thereof and delivering said cane stalks to said spiral con- 
veyors in a direction substantially at right angles to the axis of rotation of said 
spiral conveyors. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

CoNFKOTioNEiiY. (A) M. M. Guggenheim, Baker Perkins, Ltd., and Anciens Etabl. 
A. Savy, JeanJean & Cie, Soc. Anon., of Paris. 323,004. September 17th, 1928, 
{B) C. B. K. Boggild and M. Jacobsen. 323,084. November 8 th, 1928. (C) J. W. 
and F. W. Greer. 323,299. October 27th, 1928. 

(.4) Anti-tailing devices for chocolate coated goods conipriso means wliereby the 
tails are engaged and carried away laterally. (B) Cast articles of chocolate or like 
fragile materials, falling from a mould belt in a cooling chest, are received on a 
rapidly -moving belt to avoid risk of one falling on and damaging another. The belt 
delivers the articles to channels, trays, or a slow belt. Vibrating rails, as described in 
Specification 266,067, may bo used to shake off the articles. (C) A machine for con- 
veying confectionery and particularly for conveying freshly coated confections 
through a cooling chamber comprises a series of moving trays, means for removing 
the plaques in succession from the trays and for loading them while they are away 
from the trays, and means for advancing the loaded plaques over a supporting 
surface towards the trays and for placing them upon the trays. 

Tubb-Plates of CaI/Andria Evaporators. W. J. Blanchard, of Pall Mall, London. 
322,280. October 9th, 1928. In an evajiorator of the calandria type the holes in 
the upper tube-plate are countersunk until the adjacent countersinks meet, or nearly 
meet, thereby forming surfaces sloping towards each hole such that solid material 
cannot lodge thereon. The tub€)-plate may be made thicker than normal to accom- 
modate the countersinks. — ^Fibrous Cellulose. J. J. de la Rosa, of Tuinuen, 
Cuba, 322,763. June 30th, 1928. In the production of cellulose from sugar cane 
fibre, the fibre is treated with a dilute solution of sulphurous acid, e.g. an aqueous 
solution containing 4-6 per cent, of sulphur dioxide, in order to inliibit the growth 
of fungi and spontaneous injury to the fibre. Preferably the fibre is crushed and 
washed in hot water Ijefore treatment with sulphurous acid whilo the succeeding 
alkaline treatment may follow immediately or the material may bo stored for several 
months according to circumstances. Subsequent to the acid treatment, the fibre is 
washed in liofc water and treated with a dilute solution of potassium or sodium hy- 
droxide under pressure at from 140- 170°C. It is finally washed and bleached, AUor- 
natively, the alkali may bo at atmosph^c pressure and below lOO’C., the fibrous 
material being subsequently beaton in a indping engine. — Production of Fusel 
Oils from Molasses, kto. J. Y. Johnson (communicated by the I. G. Farben- 
industrie A.-G., of Frankfort-on-Main, Germany). 322,029. September 19th, 1928. 
Sugar solutions (using say molasses) are purifit^d, e.g. by precipitating water-insoluble 
phosphates such as calcium phosphate in the solution to be purified, the phosphates 
apparently absorbing the impurities present. Water soluble phosphates such as 
KH 2 PO 4 , (NH 4 ) 2 HP 04 , NajjHP 04 , or mixtures thereof, may bo added to increase 
the fermentative power of the bacteria. In an example, crude peat is heated 
with raw phosphate and sulphuric acid and neutralized with chalk and lime. 
The precipitate is filtered off and the filtrate is treated with diammoniiim 
phosphate and a pure culture of Bacillus butylicus preferably grown in peat -sugar 
solution. When fermentation is complete the liquid is distilled giving a mixture 
of butyl- and isopropyl-alcohol and acetone. (Provisional Specification refers 
to Specification 318,649 ).--~Saocuarification of Cellulose. Soc. Anon, des 
Distilleries des Deux-Sdvres, of Mollo, France, 323,693. April 3rd, 1929. In the 
process of the parent Specification both the formylation of the collulosic material and 
the hydrolysis of the cellulosio ester formed are effe(*ted by employing vapours of 
anliydrous or highly concentrated formic acid for the former operation and vapours of 
hydrated formic acid or of a more or less dilute formic acid (for example, with vapours 
of the maximum boiling point mixture of water and formic acid) or steam for the 
latter operation. 
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United Kingdom< 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SUGAR. 
IMPORTS. 


Onb Month nnoino , Thbbb Months ending 
Maboh 81st. I March 3l8i. 


Unbbmned Sugars. 

1929. 

Tons. 

1930. 

Tons. 

1929. 

Tons. 

1030. 

Tons. 

Poland 

618 

1,704 

26,698 

7,198 

Germany 

1,823 

3,867 

2,629 

3,867 

Netherlands 

• • • • 

.... 

• • • . 

• • # • 

France 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

• • • s 

Czecho-Slovakia 

! 3,378 

1 

1 4,901 

516 

Java 

1 14.043 

.... 

67,030 

.... 

Philippine Islands 

.... 

• • * » 

.... 

• • • • 

Cuba 

19,1)45 

19,822 

80,616 

67,128 

Dutch Guiana 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

• • . . 

Hayti and San Domingo 

Mexico 

22,027 

: 31,307 

: 25,614 

41,592 

Peru 

11*707 

7,708 1 

48,627 

33,002 

Brazil 

1,180 

9,399 

1 9,720 

31,802 

Union of South Africa 

569 

38 i 

17,684 

14,042 

Mauritius 

44,880 

15,216 

132,866 

71,202 

Australia 

Straits Settlements 

12,388 

16,989 

96,198 

68,767 

British West Indies, British 





Guiana & British Honduras . . 

4,179 

9,153 

8,319 

20,390 

Other Countries 

1,741 

, 1,712 ! 

11,603 1 

i 12,547 

Total Raw Sugars 

139,278 

116,906 i 

531,395 

372,032 


Kbunbd Suoabs, 


Poland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Java 

United States of America .... 

Canada 

Other Countries 

4,048 

147 

*314 

im 

2 

4 

1 

1,406 

34 

1*,207 

’.533 

49 j 

28 

5,891 

395 

3,221 

2,270 

6 

11 

! 

*69 

2,912 

193 

3,440 

iUil 

’ 53 ! 

Total Refined Sugars 

Moiasaes ^ 

5,474 I 

13,062 : 

4,077 

3,232 ) 

60,770 1 

389 i 

1 

11,821 

53,797 

1.5,739 

9,276 

101,723 

8,811 

Total Imports 

161,891 1 

181,297 1 

612,752 

491,842 

1 British Rbfinbd Sugars. 

EXPORTS. 
Tons. 1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 Denmark 1 

164 

43 

332 

138 

Netherlands 

' • • • • 

. . . 

.... 

4 • • • 

Irish Free State 

2,726 , 

3,925 

8,920 

1 9,580 

Channel Islands 

148 i 

287 

280 

1 634 

British Went Africju 

200 i 

1 62 

739 

' 448 

Canada 

i • • • # 

. • • . 

* * . . 

1 

Other Countries 

, 7,934 

16,737 

11,091 

33,829 

Forbigk & Colonial Sugars. 
Refined and Candy 

: 11,170 1 

! 106 

21,055 

136 

21,363 

i 386 

44,628 

424 

Unrefined 

27 

68 

1 136 

178 

Various Mixed in Bond 

« • • « 


1 

1 .... 

. • • • 

Molasses < 

975 

iee 

; 2,666 

I 

324 

Total Exports .J 

12^78 

21,414 

24,451 

i 45,554 
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United States. 


(WilUU <& Gray,) 


(Tom or 2,240 lbs.) 

Total Receipts^ Jan. 1st to March 22nd 

Deliveries „ „ 

Meltings by Refiners „ ,, 

Exports ot Refined „ „ 

Importers* Stocks, March 22nd 

Total Stocks March 22nd 

Total Consumption for twelve months 


1980. 

Tons, 

462,266 

618,952 

610,032 

14,881 

280,685 

449,098 

1920. 

5,810,980 


1020 . 

Tons. 

876,680 

798,278 

661,804 

24,372 

176.633 

377,831 

1028. 

5.542,636 


Cuba. 


Statement of Exports and Stocks op StroAR, at Fkbbuauy 28th. 


(Tons of 2,240 Ibi.) 

Exports 

Stocks 


1928. 

Tons. 

295,140 

671,487 


1029. 

Tons. 

712,191 

947,380 


1930. 

Tons. 

71,153 

791,447 


Local Consumption 


966,627 .. 1,669,571 .. 862,600 

11,541 .. 15,643 .. 7,372 


Receipts at Ports to February 28t]i . , 978,168 , . 1,675,2 U 


869,972 


Hahana^ February 28f/<, 1930. 


J. Guma. — L. Mbjer. 


United Kingdom. 


Statbiiwnt op Imports, Exports, and Consumpiiun of Foreign Sugar for 
Three Months bniuno March 3Ut. 1928, 1929, and 1930. 

Ui POUTS. Kx pours (Foreign). 



1928. 

1929 

1930. j 


1928. 

1929 

1930. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Tons 

Refined.. .. 

77,823 . 

11,821 . 

9,270 

Refined 

201 . 

386 

424 

Raw 

.. 378,528 

. 631,395 , 

. 372,032 ! 

Raw 

179 . 

136 

.. 178 

Molasses 

.. 54,429 . 

09,530 . 

.. 110,634 

Molasses . . 

. . 2,228 . 

. 2,560 

324 


508,780 

012,752 

491,842 j 


2,6U8 

3,088 

^'20 


Homk 

CONSOMPriUN 

OF Imported Sugar. 


1928 

1929. 

1930. 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Refined . . 

81,550 

11,000 

8,989 

Refined (in Bond) in tiie United Kingdom 

2311,0.37 

201 

.555 

tRaw . 

37,945 

4.52,527 

399,862 

Total of Sugar 

352,538 

4t53,734 

409,406 

Molasses 

1,150 

2,507 

1,842 

Molasses, manufactured (in Bond) in United Kingdom .. 

22,414 

1 

4 


376,102 

466,242 

411,252 

Stocks in Bond in thb Customs Wahrhouses oh 

Evtrred to 

HE WaRBHOUSKI) 

AT March 31 ft. 

1928 

1929. 

1930. 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Manufactured from Homo Grown Beet 

25,450 

37,460 

55,200 

Refined in Bond 

87.460 

8.750 

1,750 

Foreign Refined 

19,500 

12,300 

8, .300 

„ Unrefined 

179,160 

248,600 

. . 242,900 


311, .550 

307,100 

308,150 


'mi I 

wmmiSSSaBm 

'■ — »■ 


• The quantities here shown are exclusive of the deliveries of refined ku^i* wdiioh ha? 
been produced from dutv paid sugar returned to refineries to be again refined. Sugar 
refineries ceased working' m Bond as from 2.Hh April, 1938 . ^ 

tThe quantities here shown* include 143,099 tons entered for refining in refineries in the 
month ended Slst Maroli, 1980, and 372,871 tons in the three month^i ended 3ist 
March, 1930, 
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United Kingdom Montldy Sugar Report. 


Our last report was dated 7th March, 1930. 

Since that date the sugar markets have been under the influence of an instability 
and uncerf/ainty, consequent upon the preciarious position of the single selling agency 
for the Cuban production. 

There has of late been a strong opposition to its continuance and at the last 
meeting held on 1st April to consider this question only a small majority of the 
producers saved it from being abolished. The question is again to bo discussed at a 
meeting at Havana on the 14th instant. 

The exports from the Island are about a million tons less than during the corres- 
ponding period last year, due to the policy of the single seller of not disposing of the 
production at ruling prices. One effect of this situation has been the fall in prices in 
the New York Futures market to within ten points of the parity quoted in London for 
sugar destined for export other tlian to the U.S. During the month under review 
Futures for deliveries of the present crop have fallen about 9d. per cwt. in Now York 
compared with 3d. per cwt. in London. 

The London market has been under the influence of another unsettling foaturo, 
viz,, the uncertainty of the conditions of duty to be imposed in the forthcoming 
Budget on the 14th instant, and until this date has passed and the conditions known 
business is more or less at a standstill and commitments are reduced to a minimum. 

The London Terminal Market registers a decline of about 4id. for future 
deliveries, whilst current montlis show a little change. The latest prices are ; — 


MAY AUatrST nifiCBMBEB MABOH 

Haw 6s. 9§d. . . 78. Od. . . 7s. 2id. . . 8s. 2Jd. 

White 9s. 6d. .. lOs.Od. .. — 

Business in actual Raws has been restricted. San Domingoes have been done at 
7s. 6d. for May shipment, whilst the single sellers price for Cuban sugar for American 
distribution is IJ o., c. & f. N.Y. 


One of the chief features to have been reported recently is the publication of the 
first estimate of F. O. Licht of the cultivated area for the forthcoming European 
beet crop as follows ; — 


Europe (including Russia) .. 


Estimate 

1980-81 

2,969,000 Ha 


Aotual Sowings Inoiease 

1929-80 Per Cent. 

2,629,359 Ha .. 13 


„ (excluding Russia) .. 1,969,900 Ha 


1,845,359 


6-7 


21, Mincing Lane, 

London, E.C»3. 

8th April, 1930. 


Abthxte B. Hodge, 

Sugar Merchants and Brokers. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Budget and the Sugar Duty. 

,Mr. Snowden’s Budget which was unfolded on April 14th contained no 
tiurprises for the sugar industry. He retainecl Ihe existing sugar duties for 
revenue ]nirf loses, as it was shrewdly antieipalod would he inevitable for him, 
but he hardened his hear! against any suggestions that ho should increase the 
sugar preference for Empire imports as a means of additional assistance to the 
West Indian and Mauritius sugar ]iroducors. Actually, in his Budget .s]>oech 
he did not discuss tlie sugar duties at all, an<l we have still to wait till the 
relevant section of the Finance Bill (‘ornes up for discussion in the House 
before we are favoured with Mr. Snowden’s comnient.s on the situation. 
We note tliat in spite of his sarcastic remarks wht?n in 0})])osition a year ago 
about the advantages accorded to the liome refint*rs over imports of foreign 
refined, ho has taken no steps to curtail them. 

But as a ]ireliminary to that expectec! speech, we have had in the House of 
Lords the last few days a pronouncement from Lord Passfield, the Poloiiial 
Secretary, as to the (rovernment’s latest views in the matter. Ho said that a 
good deal of the alarm of the last few months had been due to the unceitainty 
as to the retention of the preference ; and that uncertainty was now set at 
rest. He did not minimize the serious position of the colonies, but he thought 
it was too early yet to talk of their sugar industries ceasing to exist. The 
danger that they had to face to-day was in the position of those less favourably 
situated factories hikI estates which were producing, not at the average of 
£11. 17s. 6d. per ton, hut at £13, £14, or even at £15 per ton. He <]id not 
believe that any assistance which this or any Govornment could give would 
rescue such factories, unless it was pro[)osed to meet the deticit of every fact(U*y 
in all the islaiuls. He did not that the Government would sit still and 
watch the industry crushed out of existence, but they must be giv’^en a little 
time to consider the problem. 

It is of course ihe case that the Labour Government’s difficulties in this 
matter are only part of their general difficulties in coping with the unemploy- 
ment problem at home. They are being urged even by trade union leaders 
to,,provide protection to home industries against the production of foreign 
labour, often grossly imderi^aid. But they hesitate to abandon the arm-chair 
4/heorios of a lifetime and they are saddled with a Finance minister who is a 
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rigid Cobdenite. If they cannot or will not apply to the harassed industries 
at their door the })rinciples of preference, it is not surprising if they are un- 
willing, till they are positively driven to it, to adopt further protectionist 
measures in aid of an overseas industry. If there are inefficient factories in 
the colonies, well ! there are similar ones at home, say the Government. 
And for neither have the Government any temporary relief of an adequate 
character. We need not be deemed to approve of this inefficiency because we 
postulate it should be protected ; the causes that have led to it in this country 
and in the colonies are various — partly political, and partly lack of incentive to 
overcome ingrained conseivatism. But the operation or cessation of an 
industry is not exclusively a matter for its owners. The welfare of tiie 
workers is also at stake and so too in a broader degree is the country’s trade 
and credit. Hence a Government’s moral duty should be to induce efficiencj’^ 
in an industry rather than to see the industry }>enalized to extinction. ^ 

The Cuban Fiasco. 

When on April 1st 1 he stockholders controlling the Cuban single selling 
agency voted by a small majority to retain its services, it was reasonable to 
hope that the single seller would be allowed to continue undisturbed, at all 
events till the present crop had been disposed of, for then its influence on tiie 
course of the market could have been more accurately estimated. 

Unfortimately strong American influences were being brought to boar, 
especially on the financial side. The Ciibans were faced by the difficulty 
that if they continued through the single seller to hold sugar off the market 
they would need to finance the operation ; but Cuba’s linancos have been 
tight for a long time, and the Americans wore not disposed to oblige, esjiecially 
as it would moan advancing money to be used to raise the pri(‘e of sugar against 
the American market ; it is said that the U.S. Federal Reserve Bank refused to 
allow members of the Havana Clearing House to lend any more financial 
support to the C.E.A. Be this as it may, the absence of any sufficient financial 
backing and the lack of a proper sense of co-operation amongst the membtus 
of the Cuban sugar industry made the outlook rather unpropitious, and a 
second vote was accordingly taken on A}>ril 14th, when a meeting representing 
about 23,500 shares out of a total of 25,000 voted by acclamation to terminate 
at once the Co-operative Export Agency as sole seller of Cuban sugar. An 
experiment, therefore, that seemed on the eve of success in securing a better 
market price for sugar has failed at the critical moment. 

Admittedly the whole sclxeme was an attempt to corner the market and 
thereby to exact a better price than a free market promised to offer. Market 
manipulations if they result in abnormally high prices are to be abhorred as an 
infringement of fair trading conditions, and as holding the consumer to ransom. 
But the latter has no real right to expect his goods at a price that yields no- 
profit to the producer. Cuba, as the largest single producer of sugar in the 
world, has made various attempts of late years to rectify this unsatisfactory 
position. She failed, as we know, to get the other leading producers to concert 
measures of restricted production so as to adjust the ratio of production to 
consumption. She failed also with her own voluntary restriction scheme, 
since it merely provided the opportunity for her rivals to make up the dffier- 
ence. There remained the final attempt to control the sales of her sugar 
through a single agency (a method of marketing that is worked successfully 
in Java) and this too has failed, it would appear, solely because the money was. 
lacking wherewith to finance the scheme. 
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Information to hand from Cuba suggests that the C.E.A. was actually in 
sight of success, and was knocked down by the financial interests as soon as 
this fact became apparent. The European and American refiners were in need 
to enter the market, as all the duty free sugars had been cleared by the middle 
of April ; the actual Cuban crop is turning out about 15 per cent, under esti- 
mates, and abotit 25 per cent, under that of last year. The Java crop estimate 
is also under that of last year and much of it unsold,^ so that matters were 
coming to a point where the two countries could have come together and have 
secured a jirofitable price. This would have been assisted by the fact that 
the 1930 world cro}) will be probably 750,000 tons under that of 1929. Had, 
then, Cuba been strong enough financially, and her people been sufficiently 
educated to the adv^antages of combining their industrial forces (which they 
were not), her co-operative effort might have met with the success it deserved 
and the first step have been taken towards giving the world producer of 
sugar a more economic price for his out 2 )ut. As it is, to borrow a colloquial 
phrase, Cuba has been knocked into a cocked hat at the crucial moment, 
and the refiners have scored for the time being. Consequently, the end of 
the long lane is not yet in sight for the producer, and we fear it will mean that 
a number of weak elements in Cuba and elsewhere will tlrop out of ojieration 
rather than continue cultiv'ating at a loss. This contretemiJs would of coiu’se 
contribute its share in restoring the balance between production and consump- 
tion, but looking at it from the point of view of the jiroducer, one could 2 >refer 
that the consumer should iiay an economic price for his sugar here and now, 
rather than that })ro(luctiou should be subject to such vicissitudes as to render 
the Aveaker elements bankruiit. 

The Outlook. 

It is ddhcult to venture on any estimate of the immediate coming trend of 
events. True, coiisuiiqition is slowly overtaking prfxluction and the longer 
uneconomic prices prevail the sooner the })alance will be struck or even 
passed, for while consumption goes forward, production will teinl to go back- 
ward. But how long will the jirocess take ? We give below tvo different 
views of the situation as expressed by market experts. Messrs. Czarnikow 
are chary of optimism, as they foresee a possible set-back to tiie progress of 
consumjitioii. In a recent circular of theirs they gave their view of the 
situation as follows : - 

“ Sugar markets have for some time suffered from an ovor-abimdance of 
supply, but the reduction in World crops this j ear gave iiromise of the ulti- 
mate attainment of a more even balance between Production and Consump- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, during the period in which our commodity 
has been regaining its ef{uilibrium, other commoilities have been gradually 
approaching a state of over-j^roduction from which a general marking down in 
values throughout the world has been witnessed. This has naturally led to a 
decline in prosperity in various countries which rely on outside markets for 
the sale of their produce, and has had a far-reaching effect on the spending 
power throughout the world. Although sugar is an essential article of foo<l, 
and in many countries its direct consumption is not to any great extent 
affected by economic conditions, there are a number of consuming areas whore 
the absorption of sugar is i*egulated by trade conditions, whilst the use of sugar 
in many articles which come within the category of so-called luxuries, 

1 But It is said tliat the lack of sale is due to a studied policy on the part of the V.J.P. to liold 
the whole of tlie new output off the market for the time being and store it till better prices are 
forthcoming. 
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representing an important percentage of the world’s consumption, is affected 
in times of financial stringency over a far wider area. In times of normal 
world prosperity the ciurent year’s supply of sugar would not in itself be 
sufficient to cause depression such as has been witnessed during the past few 
months, more especially in view of the extremely low level of prices at which 
sugar stands, which in the ordinary course of events would have stimulated 
consumption not only in the Western Hemisphere but also in the Far East, 
where the possibilities of expansion of consumption are more elastic. As to 
the future, it is impossible at present to form any decided views. Although 
it is difficult to find any justification for an important advance in the near 
future, it would, on the other hand, seem unreasonable to expect sugar to 
continue indefinitely at its present uneconomic level, and it remains to bo seen 
whether the hoped-for revival of trade generally will bring about an improve- 
ment in the absorption of sugar, and more inclination amongst distributors 
to carry larger stocks.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Golodetz thinks that the shrinkage in stocks 
which has been going on since the beginning of the year in America and else- 
where will soon have to be made good, and that sundry decreases in con- 
sumption which have lately been recorded imply no more than an intensified 
cutting down of invisible supplies, which will ere long have to be renewed. 
He also records the impression that certain protect 3d producing countries 
who make a point of exporting their excess production at the world’s low 
price are not finding the business a financial success, and may decide for the 
time being to produce only within the limits of home consurn|.)tion. Poland, 
Argentina and Brazil are instanced. As to the general situation, ho writes ; 

The heavy slump in our commodity has been frequently spoken of recently 
as supplying a parallel to the slump in most other ]>roduce experienco(l 
in recent weeks. However, apart from the fact tliat the drop in sugar prices 
compared with pre-war values lias gone deeper than with most other 
commodities, there is the distinction that the extent of actual over-production 
of sugar is much less important than that now on record for many other items 
of produce. Very little indeed stands between an over-production in sugar 
and signs of a slight deficiency. A few months’ increased consumption can 
actually do the trick, providing that prospects for current and future produc- 
tion remain approximately as they are forecast now to be.” 


Cane Nomenclature investigations. 

At the Third Congress of the International Society of Sugar Cane Tech- 
nologists, held during Jime 1929, at Soerabaia, Java, a Committee on Descrip- 
tion and Identification of the Original Cane Varieties was appointed, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. W. W. G. Mora. This Committee would like to 
secure all the information available on the subject in all countries where sugar 
eane is grown. Many people in the various sugar growing countries of the 
world travel to otlier cane growing countries and make very thorough and 
extensive investigations and reports on these other countries for their home 
industry. The Committee would greatly appreciate having a memorandum 
or report on the similarity or dissimilarity of nomenclature of the cane 
varieties noted. In this way the problem of straightening out mixed nomen- 
clature will be greatly aided. Many of these notes are to be found scattered 
throughout old sugar publications, but a great deal of time is necessary to 
collect them and verify them. It is therefore hoped that all people who have 
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visited any other country and noted their cane varieties will kindly send 
a brief report to Mr. Moir on their observations on cane nomenclature in 
this other country as compared with their own. Mr. Mom’s address is 
P.O. Box 3230, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 

Progress in India. 

According to rei)orts issued from the Sugar Bureau in Pusa, the efficiency 
of the Indian sugar industry is slowly increasing and both on the agricultural 
and manufacturing side results are in evidence. The number of factories 
making sugar direct from cane was 24 in 1928-29 as compared with 26 in 1927- 
28. The production of these amounted to 68,027 tons in 1928-29, as compared 
with 67,808 tons, in the i)revious year. The average percentage recovery of 
sugar has shown steady increase during the past four years to 1927-28, being 
successively 7*81 , 8*07, 8'49 and 8*62. The highest recovery achieved by a 
single factory in 1927-28 was about 11*5 per cent, and six other factories ex- 
ceeded 9 per cent. 

According to Mr. Saver of the Sugar Bureau, this is satisfactory as far as 
it goes, but progress must continue. Factories need to keep constantly alive 
to iinprovoments in their ecpiipment and to any points or details that will 
reduce production costs, while the agi^'cultural departments must increasingly 
test for canes with higher sucrose and heavier tonnage to enable factory improve- 
ments to pay for themselves on better results. In 1919 India’s sugar industry 
was an object of mild soliciUide, but has now reached the stage when it must 
move with the times, for if it cannot last the pace it will go under. The influx 
of Java sugar wdll only be stemmed by increased efli(*ieTicy throughout the 
Indian industry. The time has now' arrived for the latter to take stock of 
itself and of the foundation on which it is built. In many w’-ays it is ham])ered 
by the financial arrangements of iifty years ago. It still clings to bazaar 
habits in its sugar marki^ting ; it does not produce a standard grade, nor has it 
a standard name for its product; in short, it gives away too much tlirough lack 
of unity. Collective organization, effective control, and, above all things, 
a united jioliey have become urgent matters, and the industry if it is to succeed 
must act and move as an all-India industry and not as a set of provincial units 
suffering from local whims and parochial prejudices. 

On the agricultural side, the sclieme of the Bihar (h>v(‘rnment for cane 
propaganda has continued to work well. I’hanks to a jiremium offered, a 
(‘ousiderable extension of the area under Co 214 has taken place, w'itli a result- 
ing marked increase in tonnage. Co 213 remains tlie best cane in those por- 
tions of the white sugar tract where the average rainfall is about 46 in. or less 
and no irrigation is possible. Co 205, given out for bad high lands, has done 
so well w'ith the free growlers that it has apjieared on all classes of lands, but the 
mills are considering the limitation of its supjily as it is extremely hard to 
(Tush and does not show to any marked extent the charact/eristics of a good 
factory cane. Moreover, it is too susceptible to mosaic. Co 281 has been 
exported to Cuba and Florida, ami is highly spoken of there. Tw'o trial 
imports of foreign seedlings have lately been effected. Four important Tucu- 
man seedlings — T 472, T 407, T 393 and T 519 — have reached Coimbatore 
for testing and if found promising wdll be utilized in crossing work ; while a 
supply of the Java POJ 2878, which has already been tested at C’oimbatore, 
is now being tried out at Pusa. 
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The general average production of sugar in Queensland appears to have 
now passed the half million mark. In the Report of 1927 it was stated to have 
reached a record of 486,745 tons, in the present Report for 1928 it is given as 
620,620, and the estimate for 1929 is 615,000. This is in excess of the sugar 
needs of the Commonwealth by nearly 200,000, and there does not appear 
to be any tendency at present for the consumption to increase greatly. The 
general effect of this surplus, which has to be sold at considerable loss on the 
world’s mflBfet, on the price paid to the industry and on the finances of 
Australia, was discussed last year.* 

It is customary to divide the cane belt in Australia into northern and 
southern halves, Townsville, winch is in about 19*3° S.lat., being the point of 
division. And a further division is made into northern, central and southern 
districts, roughly north of 20®, between 20® and 22®, and between 24® and 28® 
respectively. There are over 7000 cane farmers, with an average cultiva- 
tion of 40 acres ; and it is interesting to note that the acreage of the 
fai’ins inei’eases from south to north. Excluding a few farms of small area 
in the south, the average there is 29 acres, that in the central district 45, and 
in the northern district 53. On the whole, there does not appear to be any 
decrease in the size of the individual farms, for the average is given as 2 acres 
more than in the previous year. Two new and interesting diagrams are 
inserted in this report. The first of these shows clearly that the average 
tonnage of canes per acre has not increased materially diuing the last fltH'ade ; 
and the second illustrates the march of the sugar iiidustiy towards the north 
during the same period. Incidentally, there apj)ear8 to be a certain period- 
icity in the diagrams, esi)ecially in the last ten years, where similar three-year 
periods can often be distinguished. During the past y(w the work of the 
Bureau has been ro-organized, and four divisions have boon ilcfinitely insti- 
tuted, with an officer responsible for each, i.e., soils and agriculture, ])alhology, 
entomology, and mill technology. These divisions appear to be very unequal 
in scope. Putting it simply and excluding pc^'sts and diseases, the first deals 
with all plantation matters and the last with the factory work, --the first 
with the multitude of cane farmers and the last with the 35 factories. A great 
deal of work has been already deme on the insect pests, and during the last 
few years on the diseases of the cane ; hut the two other, greater, divisions 
have only just been started, and it would appear to be only a matter of time 
before the first, at any rate, will need sub-division. 

The Division of iS'oil^ and Agriculture is in fact very (*omprchensive, and 
embraces “ the agricultural ex}>erimental work of the Experiment Stations, 
cane breeding work, and chemical, j>hysical and biological investigational 
work on soils and crops ; and the officers of tliis division appear to be at 
present mainly chemists. Pending the comjiletion of the soils laboratory, a 
great deal of useful work has been started, in this division, on spreading out 
the experimental work of the Bureau over the whole cane tract, with the aid 
of the cane farmers. An apjieal issued to them inviting their co-operation met 
with a very gratifying response, and during the year it was possible to select 46 
farms, about equally scattered over the three main districts, carrying soils of 
major importance ; and manurial experiments of a fundamental cliaractor 
have been laid down upon them. In general, a rather uniform type of trial 
has been aimed at, giving information regarding response to food constituents, 
single or in combination. This, as the head of the division. Dr. H. W. Keek, 

1 The Annual Beport of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Queensland, for the year 
ending 16th November, 1929, H. T. EABTBtuur, Director. 

2 I.SJ,, 1929, 88. 
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points out, is a great .advance on the former three Experiment Stations of 
Queensland, which only catered for certain climatic conditions and soils in 
their neighbourhood. Meantime, the experiments on these are being con- 
tinued, but while interesting results have been obtained in the northern Station 
at Innisfail, those in the central district at Mackay and the southern at 
Bundaberg have been, as so often has been the case in the past, spoiled by 
drought or frost. 

Varietal trials have also been started on farms in eacli district. In the 
northen) section 11 trials were laid down with S*T 4, a local seedling, of great 
promise for the northern }>art of the Queensland cane belt ; in the central dis- 
trict, four trials wore made with POJ 2714 in tlio Mackay area ; and in the 
southern, seven trials with canes for resistance to gumming, including some 
Co canes introduced recently, and which api)oar to be suited to these frost 
visited tracts. 

For general agricultural work and the <liroetion of the test plots on the 
farms, the field staff has been strengthened to four, two for the north district, 
and one each for the central and south. The ideal at present held in view is, 
lioM^ever, to further increase this number to six, each one in charge of a section 
of the cane })elt where he can best bring to the notice of the farmers such 
results as have })een obtained in the experimental work in thcii* tract ; and also 
superintend the trial })lot.s in his area, and act as liaison officer between the 
fai-mers and t he dcjiartment, for information and the collection of data. 

wvvsUgntionfi. - As regards soil analyses, the jiolicy of dealing with 
gt^neral samples sent in by individual farmers will be suspendetl ; and in future 
only such will be analysed as have been collect e<l by the fieki otlicers after a 
detailed inspection of the farm or tract. Thus the control plots of 40 of the 
rnaniirial trials have been sampled during the your. Soil acidity and lime 
reipiinmicnl liave received s[>eeial attention in North Queensland, where the 
farmers have shown great interest m the work, and a large number of tests 
liavtj bc<*u made. Tlio general principle guiding this analytical work seems 
to be gradually' to collect sufficient data for a series of soil maps, which are 
to 1)0 regional ratlier than confined to individual farms. When results are 
obtained as to the probable cmrective, from the mauiirial trials in any tract, 
they w'ill he extendiMl along these lines. As an example, the soil acidity and 
hme reijuiremeiits of the soils in north Queenslaml are diheussed. It is planned 
to make a series of aual,\\ses, say, one to ten acres o\'er a limited area, and con- 
st met a map whereby individual analyses Avill be unnecessary, and the map 
may be used for any cane farmer in the area. Such an area has been selected 
over two s<juare miles at Jnnivsfail, and if this inetho<l turns out a success it can 
be applied to any other trai’t where the response m the trials is definite enough. 

A eomjilete study of the QueeiisUmd sugar soils and irrigation waters 
has been long contemplated, but held up for lack of a research officer : this 
will be immediately jiroceeded with now' that one has been appointed. 
Further work is indicated on the effect of green manuring and trash, wdiich 
has been almost entirely neglected, and also of by-products such as molasses 
and filter-press cake. 

fane breeding a]ipears to be impossible in the Central and Southern 
districts, because the canes rarely fiow'er and when they do are sterile, and 
further, the temjierature is too low' for the young seedlings. This reminds one 
of the conditions in India, w'hich have relegated the raising of seedlings to 
Coimbatore in the south, in place of the great sugar tiact in the north. It is 
jiroposed to try sow'ing the fuzz raised in the northern district and even to 
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test the possibility of transporting flats of seedlings, and to explore their 
further growth by artiflcial heat. Cane breeding will be considered in the 
report which follows. 

Report of the work of the Northern Experiment Station at SotUh J ohnstonCf 
by E. J. Barke, Chemist in charge. It is the rainfall at this station which 
flrst attracts attention, because there are occasionally floods which cause 
widespread damage. For, the past nine years the average has been 126*99 in. 
a 3>'ear, the annual amoimts varying from 77*60 to 202*62 in. The average 
distribution, month by month, during this period has been (September to 
August) : 3*96, 2*55, 4*14, 10*51, 17*22, 22*66, 29*08, 15*02, 8*88, 6*44, 3*92, 
2*61. During the year under review there were 145*00 in. ; the rainy period 
was shifted back one month, so that that of November was 13*25 instead of the 
usual 4*14 ; and during the months January to March the astonishing quan- 
tity of 101*05 in. fell. It might be thought that this excessive rainfall would 
result in disastrous floods, but it is reported that “ with high temperatures 
ideal growing conditions were experienced.” 

The experiments conducted on the South J ohnstone Station were seven in 
number during the year, together with a variety trial plot. The experiments 
were of Various ages, the principle being to plant canes and then ratoon 
them for two or three years, repeating the treatment for each < rop excepting 
in liming. The yields in canes and sugar are given for each year’s crop, and 
the average to dat*^ struck. Thus, whore the current crop is second ratoons, 
the experiment is in its third year and the average is of three consecutiv^e 
crops. The cane variety is the standard Badila and the land a]>pears to be 
heavy acid alluvium . The plots are either single, or cl \ iplicated , or occasionally 
in triplicate. This method of growing plant*} and ratoons with repeated dose -4 
of the same fertilizers has some points of interest as we shall sec. 

The fertilizer trial (3rd ratoons, single jdois) comprised single doses of 
N, K, P, the mixture of all these, and a no manure ])l()t . The mixture gave, in 
plant canes, the lowest yield of all. ( veii lower than the no manure plot ; but 
thereafter it took first place and gave the highest average. The single fertilizer 
plots fell off markedly after the flrst ratoons, because of the absence of other 
plant food ; the order in crop value was K, P, N, no manure. 

Cultivation and manurial experiment. 650 lb. of mixed fertilizer and none, 
ordinary cultivation to 12 in. and sub-soiling added to 18 in. (1st ratoons, 
single plots). Both the no manure and fertilized plots gave better yields with 
sub -soiling, which is advantageous in this heavy alluvium. 

Liming, one and two tons of burnt lime and none (plots in duplicate, 

’ first ratoon crop). The land was prepared with a green mainiring crop which 
was dug in and rotted before the lime was spread and harrowed in. In the 
plant crop the yield was identical when one or two tons of lime were added, 
but a marked diflerence vras seen in the ratoon crop. Lime was evidently 
needed, and it is suggested that the effect of the liming on the second ratoons 
may be of special interest. The conclusion in hazarded that at least one ton of 
lime will be needed in every “ rotation ” (five years) on this heavy acid land. 
In another experiment just started, coral lime was used. The response has 
been small, though significant. 

Varietal trial (plant crop, randomized in triplicate). The varieties were 
Badila, SJ 3, 8J 4, SJ 16, SJ 28 (local Soutli Johnstone seedlings). In tonnage 
,,,(Of canes SJ 4 dominated, but was surpassed in commercial cane sugar by 
Badila : “ The results from this crop bear out our previous conclusions, that 
SJ4 is a very promising variety, but, due to its lower c.c.s. value as compared 
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Sugar Cane Work in Queensland. 


with Badila, we would recommend it as a cano for the poorer lands of North 
Queensland.” 

Seedling Canes , — The raising of seedling canes commenced in 1921 at 
South Johnstone, and up to date some 40,000 have been raised, most of them 
by crossing tropical canes. A number of these seedlings yield a considerably 
higher amount of sugar per acre than the standard canes, but in general are 
disappointing in their resistance to disease. SJ 4 is one of the most ])romising, 
and at 12 months has yielded 9 tons of commercial sugar. During 1928 the 
following varieties were introduced from Java chiefly as breeding material : 
Kassoer, Glagah, POJ 2364, 2722, 2875, 2940, DT 52, SW 3, SW 499, and Black 
Cheribon. The 1929 programme was seriously curtailed because of the large 
number of parents not flowering or having no viable pollen. Two methods 
are adopted on the station, planting ])arents in adjacent rows, anti cutting 
the male inflorescences and treating them with sulphurous acid solution. 
Where there is a chance of foreign poUon interfering, the arrows are bagged. 

The CeMrnl Stigar Experhneiit Station, Mackay , — Jt is not proposed to 
refer to the experimental w^ork here, which was largely spoilt by unfavourable 
weather, but sim})ly to give some idea of the rainfall, as compared w’ith that at 
Smith Johnstone. The average rainfall for 28 years has been 64*40 in. ; but 
it is rather in its distribution than in its total cpiantity that it is at fault. 
The following are given as the average monthly falls during this period 
(September to August) ; 1*90, 1-82, 3*0, 8*37, 15*18, 9*64, 10*59, 5*59, 3*21, 
2*57, 1*41, 1*06 -- 64*40. In the year under report it is staled that no rain 
fell from 6th Juno until the 5th November. 

In the Southern Experiment Station at Bundahcrg, there is a good deal loss 
rain than at Mackay, and the severity of the frosts is greater. During the 
15 months forming the growing season, from August, 1928, to October, 1929, 
there were 33*69 in. of rain and “ the past winter was the most severe since 
the institution of the station, and the successive sharp frosts did much damage 
to tlie cane, affecting both tonnage and quality.” From last year's report it 
appears that the rainfall varies a great deal from year to year, the extremes 
given, since the founding of the station, being about 20 in. and 72 in. 

Work in the Division oj Pathology, A. F, Bell. Tliis woik is rapidly 
shaping itself, and the repoit is fidl of interesting matter. For obtaining 
di.sease-free planting material, surveys were caiTie<l out in 10 main districts. 
Such surveys, it is pointed out, are quite adequate for mosaic, Fiji disease and 
downy mildew ; but they are not satisfactc>r\' for leaf scald and gumming, 
where canes, though showing no signs of disease during the growing period, 
may yet suflfer heavily at maturity and during the dry })eriod from September 
to November. With regard to these diseases, advice should only be given by 
a resident ofHcer, who is acquainted with all the farms, and has had their 
canes continually under supervision throughout the yoai'. On comjdetion of 
the surveys, where desirable, lists will be prepared of farms suitable for the 
provision of seed. In addition circulars have been sent to the farmers at 
Beenleigh and Farleigh, with gumming and excessive mosaic, not to use their 
own seed. Such advice is at present not always followed, and a somewhat 
remarkable case is given of independence or wrong headedness : one farmer 
was foxmd using seed with 5-10 per cent, mosaic infection instead of his 
own disease-free cone, but explained that “ he believed in change of seed.” 

The following summary of these ten surveys wdll give some idea of the 
work of the division of Pathology, the surveys working down the cano belt 
from tlxe middle north. 

t 
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Giru (about S. lat,) ; 71 farms examined, showing a reasonable state of 
affairs : 59 free from major diseases, and of the remaining 12, 7 had downy 
mildew and 5 had mosaic, the cane affected being B 208. 

Lower Burdekin ; free except downy mildew on B 208. 

Proserpine : red rot generally distributed, especially on HQ 426 : 
downy mildew on two farms on B 208 : mosaic on the grassy banks of the river. 

Farleigh (about 21‘^S.) : the outstanding disease is mosaic and resistant 
varieties are called for ; gumming on 16 farms, but only in the streak stage. 

Pleystowe : red rot and mosaic generally distributed but not severe : 
leaf scald in the Palmyrats section on HQ 426 which is susceptible to it, there- 
fore no seed should be obtained from this section : mosaic bad in some sections 
as at Gargett. 

Sarina : mosaic and red rot the only major diseases : the main problem is 
to prevent diseased seed from entering the district. 

Bundaberg (25'^S.) : mosaic all too common on the Burnett river farms ; 
gumming continues to be of paramount importance, and is so widespread that 
new varieties are called for which are found to be resistant to it. 

Maryborough : 196 farms inspected, Fiji disease found on 96 and mosaic 
on 113 : no definite improvement during the year, and apparently necessary to 
abandon D 1135 and 1900 Seedling. 

Bauple : mosaic has decreased but there is still room for improvement : 
gummmg was found on 12 farms, chiefly on D 1135 and EK 29. The presence 
of gumming in the district is serious, as the climatic conditions indicate that 
losses owing to the disease may be as serious as in Bundaberg. 

Moreton (27°S.) : gumming is widespread in the district, but the more 
favourable climate and the greater proportion of the resistant variety Q 813 
make the situation better than in Bundaberg. Seed selection within the dis- 
trict is now practically imj^ossible, and resistant varieties are wanted to replace 
HQ 285, D 1135, and Badila, 

The author then proceeds to discuss the major diseases in succession. 

Gumming, — The main pathological problem of South Queensland, and 
slowly spreading to new localities. The damage was accentuated this year by 
the very dry spring (Bundaberg, August to October 0*77 : this tlry period 
appears to have extended throughout the cane bolt ; Mackay, as above, no 
rain from June 0th to N^ivomber 5th, and South Johnstone 0*2 during Septem- 
ber and October). Efforts are now being concentrated on the develo])ment of 
resistant varieties. This work is however complicated by the fact that the 
growth in the variety plots must bo continued till Octol>or, because of the laie 
appearance of the disease, and this time of year is too late for planting. 

On taking over charge of the Division, Bell found that there was 
considerable uncertainty as to the relative resistance of varieties, because 
there were no data as to the length of time they had been in contact with the 
disease. Therefore a gumming resistance trial was planted with some new 
varieties added. Healthy seed >vas obtained of 18 varieties?, but the plot was 
unfortunately ruined by heavy frosts in early July, when every cane was 
killed outright excepting those of Co 210, 213 and 227 and Uba, in which 
the percentage of death was low. In addition, these four varieties appeared 
to be unaffected by gumming. A “sweating ” test was applied to some 
40 dead canes of each variety. In all of them oozing of gum occurred, ex- 
cepting the three Coimbatore canes, Uba and BH 10, 12, Wliile very 
unsatisfactory, this test suggests that the Coimbatore seedlings show sufficient 
resistance to gumming to be placed in the variety trials for yield, and a 
number of such have been laid out. 
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A number of varieties growing in the nursery at Bingera were planted out 
in single plots of several rows and siibjected to natural infection. The growing 
conditions were however comparatively favourable, and it was not to be 
expected that resistance in these plots would be maintained in the drier 
country. The trial was concluded on October 25th, when a count was made of 
the percentage of dead canes in each variety. Yellow Caledonia, H 227 and 
M 55 had no deaths : M 189, Q 1098 and POJ 2714 showed from 1-5 to 4-5 per 
cent, of dead canes, while in NG 24 the percentage was 32, in EK 28, 50 and in 
Q 694, 70. From these data the conclusion was drawn that Yellow Caledonia 
and H 227 should prove resistant to gumming in the forest soils of Bingera, 
and they now require to be tested as to yield. M 55 has many things against 
it : almost every leaf had streaks, in other parts of the district the yet living 
canes oozed profusely, and this cane was rejected years ago because of its 
low density. 

In 1927 a single plot was planted of disease-free canes of eight SJ seed- 
lings, POJ 213 and POJ 2714 at Windermere and subjected to natural in- 
fection. The plot was harvested ir) November, 1928, and the apparently 
sound canes were then }>lantod on a larger scale, and the percentage of deaths 
ascertained in October, 1929. The results are given in a Table : for 1927 the 
})ercentage of dead canes, t he percentage of oozing canes and that of apparently 
soun<i canes, for 1928 the })ercentage of deaths only. The resulting conclusion 
is that, with the possible exception of POJ 213, none of these varietie.s can be 
grown in any locality where gumming exists in South Queensland. Four 
further ])l()tH with 65 varieties have been laid down during the current season. 

Fiji Disease -- Generally distributed in Maryborougli and Beenleigh 
districts, but outbreaks have been discovered during the year on farms 
supplying Moreion and Bingera mills (all these ])laces are in the extreme south 
of Queensland). Bell exjuesses his opinion that this disease is the chief 
menace in the main sugar areas in North Queensland, and thinks that on 
that account it may be necessary to adopt <lni8tic measures to obtain absolute 
control in Maryborough and Beenleigh. For the study of relative varietal 
resistance, two trials of 25 varieties liave been laid down in Maryborough, 
where secondary spread is rajiid. 

Mosaic disea^se, ~ A case believed to be mosaic was observed in VI la at 
Fouldeu, Mackay. The syrajitoms were typical on all but the youngest 
fully develo})ed leaf, and diagnosis was difficult. Tliree small outbreaks of 
mosaic were detected in the Cainis district and the diseased plants were rogued 
out in each instance. This <lisease constitutes a major problem in })arts of 
Proser}>ine, Farleigh, Pleystowe, Bauple, Maryborough and Burnett River, 
and in these areas control merits more attention than it receives. Attempts 
are being made to determine varietal resistance and mosaic losses, and to 
repeat the recently rejiorted leaf ] juncture transmission of mosaic in 
Port»o .Rico. 

Top rot and Spindle Top. The incidence of toj) rot was low in T^iwer 
Burdekin during the year, and little damage observed. But small plantings 
of POJ 2714 were badly diseased, suggesting that this variety may be quite 
susceptible to top rot. Top rot and spindle top (Sclerotiiim spp. ?) were much 
more in evidence in the far north than usual, believed to be due to the dry 
spring (September-October 0-2 in. at S. Johnstone), followed by intense and 
prolonged rainy season (133 in. November to March). 

Field observations indicate that these two diseases are only of economic 
importance when early growth is retarded by unfavourable conditions : late 
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planting, late manuring, especially with nitrogenous mantures, close planting 
and overcrowding with large number of small canes, shallow planting, bad 
seed heads, highly acid soils, lack of particular plant foods, inadequate culti- 
vation, dry spring weather, and intense and prolonged rainy season. A 
detailed study of top rot, and possibly spindle top will be undertaken when 
Dobmeb returns to the Bureau. 

Sour Hot . — This disease has been prevalent in Lower Burdekin during the 
year, especially on HQ 426 and to less extent on EK 28 : it could be foimd on 
practically every field of the former during July and August. Bell thus 
describes this disease : “ The external symptoms are essentially similar to 
those of severe red rot, as in the case of red rot one or all of the sticks in a stool 
may be killed. Internally, a rot commences with a general yellowish dis- 
coloration of the storage tissue, usually restricted to the upper part of the 
stem. The tissue gradually turns brown in colour, and a sour rot with a faint 
disagreeable odour is produced. The rotting extends outwards to the rind 
of the cane and may or may not extend into the base of the stick. Usually 
the extreme base of the cone, at least, is apparently healthy ; later, the 
storage tissue becomes pithy and, finally, large longitudinal cavities are pro- 
duced. Tlie discoloured portions of the stick arc veiy brittle, even in the early 
stages. The disease is provisionally termed sour rot ; it appears to me to have 
much in common with the * Bacteriosis ’ of Java.” 

All the cane affected was in need of irrigation and ap})oared to have passed 
maturity. The variety mainly affected was HQ 426, generally considered to 
be a ten months’ cane but here grown for fourteen. 

Then follow a few notes on miscellaneous diseases seen, hut at present of 
minor importance. Two new canes Co 281 and Co 290 received in March are 
growing in quarantine : preliminary tests in the West Indie\s indicate that the 
former is an early maturing cane. The Bkandes collection of Now Guinea 
canes, growing in quarantine in Sydney, was inspected : 124 varieties germin- 
ated and of these about one sixth are non-noble canes. Approximately 100 
of them wore collected from regions visited before, so that a good many 
duplicates may be expected. Both mosaic and Fiji disease were re-introduced 
with this collection. 

Isolation plots , — Atherton tableland nursery scheme : the initial planting 
of Badila has beeu extended, and some distribution will be possible next year. 
Tully is in need of healthy seed cane because of the large amount of leaf scald, 
and the impossibility of selection on most farms : much of the damage attri- 
buted to grubs has been found to be really caused by tliis disease, and a site 
is being sought for a nursery. 

The necessary equipment for the Pathology laboratory has been pur- 
chased, and it is expected that the new building will be ready for occupation 
on or about the first day in 1930. 

The Entomological Division is dealt with in three reports, one for each 
district, but there is not space to deal with them here ; and furthermore this 
division has been more frequently commented on than that of pathology in 
the past. Lastly, the Division of Mill technology, which is only at present 
in the mill inspection stage, is not in the province of the writer of this review. 

C. A. B. 

Dutch Duties on {Sugabeu Goods. — recent Dutch law has abolished the 
stvcharge of 20 per cent, on the sugar excise which was instituted on behalf of the 
Sinking Fund. As a result, the specific Ciistoms import duties on goods containing 
sugar have been reduced, as from May Ist. 
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The Experiment Station of the Java Sugar Industry. 

Some Account of the Organization and Work of a Model Institution. 

By ARTHUR H. ROSENFELD, 

General Secretary of the International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. 

It is with something of a feeling of awe and veneration that the sugar 
cane technologist enters the grovmds of that historical and yet decidedly con- 
temporaneous institution, the Experiment Station of the Java sugar industry, 
whose work has meant so much to the sugar industries of almost every cane- 
growing coimtry on the globe ; and the words “ Proefstation Oost Java,” 
painted in large black letters on the immaculate white front of the main 
building of the Station, evoke fleeting visions of the many countries in which 
the POJ canes bred here have served as crusaders against insidious diseases 
and unfavourable natural conditions. 

The Station is located within the city limits of the quaint and mixed 
Dutch and Javanese city of Pasoeroean, and is magnificently housed and 
equipped, as well as supjjlied with extensive experimental field facilities for 
the exceptionally wide range of investigations which it has imder way. 

Pasoeroean is situated about sixty miles southwest of Soerabaia, the most 
important port of Java, located on the north-east corner of that fertile island. 
Driving from Soerabaia to Pasoeroean, over splendid asphalt roads, one 
j)asses though j)art of the extensive delta of Sidhoardjo, one of the best cane 
districts on the island, where magnificent fields of cane, almost exclusively 
POJ 2878 to-day, are seen growing to a height of 15 to 18 feet, and so well 
squared off and of such uniform growth that the tops would seem to have been 
gone ov^er with hedge pruning shears were it not for the abundant flower licads 
so characteristic of this variety. 

The experiment station to-day is in reality an amalgamatioii of the 
East Java Experiment Station at Pasoeroean and the Experiment Station for 
Sugar Cane in West Java, which was formerly located in Pekalongan ; and 
its organization and administration really consist of throe independent 
experiment stations, although these are to-day known as the Departments of 
Agriculture, Sugar Technology and Engineering. There is no individual 
director of the amalgamated station, but a Board of Directors consisting of the 
director of each of these departments. At present tlie Chairmanship of this 
Board is occupied by Professor E. C. von Pritzelwitz van deb Horst, the 
director of the Engiiiooring Department. Dr. V, J. Koninosberger is 
director of the Agricultural De])artrnent and Dr. E. P. Honig of the Techno- 
logical Department, while Mr. W. D. B. H. Mulder is Secretary of the Board. 
It was our privilege, upon arrival at Pasoeroean, to be met by all members of 
the Board and to be shown by them tlirough the various departments of the 
Station. 

Organization and Administration. 

The Experiment Station is the property of the society “ Experiment 
Station of the Java Sugar Industry,” which is, in tiun, a sub-organization of 
the “ General Syndicate of Sugar Manufacturers in the Dutch East Indies ” 
with headquarters in Soerabaia, 

The Experiment Station Society was founded in 1907 and has its own 
governing board and financial resources, the president of the General Syndicate 
being ex-officio chairman of the Society. The resources of the Station — 
and this is one of the interesting and pertinent details of the Station organi- 
zation — are obtained from a volimtary contribution of five guilders per gross 
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bouw (about one and three-quarter acres) actually devoted to cane, although 
in this gross acreage is included all land used for ditches, headlands and road- 
ways. Figuring roughly at about $1*20 per acre, the Station receives in this 
way for its exclusive use, and with prohibition for any other use, a yearly 
revenue of between $550,000 and $600,000. 

In order to stabilize the financial resources of the institution as much as 
possible, membership in the Society must be for periods of three years. In 
this way, the Experiment Station Board can always calculate its income fairly 
accurately for several years ahead and be able to lay out its work accordingly. 
Almost all of the 179 factories in J ava are members of the Society. 

As is common knowledge, in the years 1883-84 the Java sugar industry 
passed through some such crisis as that from which the Louisiana industry is 
just emerging. The J ava slump was caused both by the drop in sugar prices 
at that time and the s]iread of the notorious Sereh Disease. As is so often the 
case, the proverbial ill wind produced some good, for, in the struggle for its 
very existence, the industry called for the aid of science in order that it might 
be better equipped for the severe competitive strife ahead of it. To be so 
equipped, a better and deeper insight into the various problems of cane culti- 
vation and sugar manufacture in their broadest sense is essential, and the 
realization of this fact led to the founding of the experiment stations in Java. 

It is probably not so well known that the first experiment station, whicli 
was established in 1885, was the Central Java Ex|)eriinont Station at 
Semarang. The following year the West Java Station was established at 
Kagok, and only in 1887 was the famous East Java Experiment Station — 
POJ — at Pasoeroean’ founded. The establishment of these several stations 
resulted from the efforts of independent sugar planters’ associations in their 
respective territories, as at that time the very rapid expansion of sugar cane 
planting and the enormous difficulties of communication made it almost im- 
possible to study the distinct problems and guide the industry from one central 
point. In 1893, however, the Central Java Station was closed, and the West 
Java Station moved to Pekalongau in 1900. 

In the early days of the Experiment Station, the main investigations were 
strictly agricultural ones, but gradually specialization in various directions 
began. The station at Pekalongan, up to the time of its fusion with the 
Pasoeroean station, always paid particular attention to manufacturing 
problems, while the Pasoeroean station was dedicated mostly to agricultural 
investigations. In 1905 a special Engineering Department was added to the 
Pekalongan station in West Java, as the need for more information on en- 
gineering problems began to make itself felt. In 1919 the Technological and 
Engineering Departments at Pekalongan were transferred to Semarang, and 
in 1924, when the stations were amalgamated, all departments were united 
at Pasoeroean. 

When the Pasoeroean station was first established in 1887, it was housed 
in some abandoned gas works. It was only in 1904, or seventeen years after 
its establishment, that a special building was erected for the experiment 
station, that building having now become the centre of a constantly expanding 
complex of laboratory and office buildings. 

Although, as mentioned above, the operations of the sugar experiment 
station may be divided into three very distinct branched of agiiculture, 
technology and engineering, no definite lines of demarcation may be drawn 
between their duties and projects, this being especially true as regards the 
teclmological and engineering departments. As will readily be seen, many 
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problems pertaining to sugar manufacture must be studied simultaneously 
from these two major asi)ects. 

Wherever the problem of joint projects presents itself, there is the closest 
co-operation between the res]>ective departments, and smooth working in 
this way is, of course, facilitated since the centralization of all departments at 
Pasoeroean. The aim of all de])artments, individually and collectively 
is the search for optimum conditions during every step of cultivation and 
manufacturing, beginning with the preparation of the soil an<l ending only 
with the final shipment of the sugar. 

Each director conducts his work independently, although the work of the 
Station is lawl out by the three directors forming the Board. Each year tiie 
directors, after having consulted the advisers of the members (practically all 
of the large companies have their own technical advisers) can submit a working 
scheme to the chairman of the Society. This scheme is discussed at a meeting 
of the members, which is held each December preceding the year to which 
the scheme refers. This programme gives a com[)lete survey of the investi- 
gations and the w^ork planned in each departmetit. At the end of each year, 
also, the Board of Directors rei)orts on the work done during the year. The 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, assisted by the Secretary, is at the head 
of the general service which governs the administration, llbrar^^ archives and 
the museum, which is now in process of ff»rniation. 

Pebsonnel. 

The permanent staff of the Experiment Station consists at {)resent of 
about forty-five Europeans (Dutch), ten Chinese, and two hundred and fifty 
natives. In addition, fifteen Dutch local agents are employed in the Extension 
Service of the Agricultural Department. 

The Experiment Station has at Pasoeroean thirty-four moilera homes 
for the European staff, and eight of the fifteen house occupied by tlie local 
agents also belong to the Station. 

The entire staff is entitled to free local medical treatment, and the 
natives, in adilition, receive their medicines gratis. 

All of the Europeans receive a six niontbs’ leave in Europe after five years’ 
service, on full salary and with transportation for t hemselvos and families paid 
both ways. The European staff also has the privilege of a pension on a non- 
contributory basis. 

One of the interesting features of the Experiment Station organization — 
and one of the principal reasons wdiy the Experiment Station can carry o ut 
such extensive work on even the large ainouni of funds at its disposal — is the 
system of employing some tw'O hundred and fifty natives in its work. As is 
well known, the Javanese native has an extremely limited earning ca}>acity, 
due largely to the enormous population of the Island (Java is nearly the size 
of England or that of the State of Louisiana, and lias a ])oi)ulation at present 
of about 38,500,000) and an almost unlimited supjily of the cheapest labour 
in the world upon which to draw. 

The natives, however, are quick and make very careful technical workers 
when properly trained. The Experiment Station starts off w'ith boys of from 
twelve to fourteen years of age, paying them at first about two guilders ])er 
month, or eighty cents in U.S. money, and increasing their remuneration, 
if their work is satisfactory, at the rate of one guilder, or forty cents, per month 
each year ; hence, when one of these boys shows exce}>tional ability and renders 
good services for ten years, he will be drawing the magnificent salary of about 
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$5 per month, and carrying on work for which a European wotdd have to be " 
paid, at least, twenty times as much. 

The boys the first year are put mainly to cleaning up the laboratories^^jlS 
ofiices and washing glassware, so that they may learn how to handle laboratory 
equipment. After a year or so, they may be put on crude balances, weighing 
out soil samples, etc. Later, they learn more careful weighing, how to take soil 
samples themselves, and are taught to make nitrogen, phosphoric acid, etc., 
analyses, freediand drawing, mechanical drafting and the structure and 
operation of machinery. 

Once the boys have become proficient in the laboratory, all determina- 
tions are made by them in diiplicate, none of them knowing who is checking, 
him. The European staff has only to compare the dillerent determinations, 
and, where the results do not check, have the same or a different set of boys 
repeat the analyses. In this manner an enormous number of determinations 
can be made and complete soil surveys carried out from any angle , which would 
be impossible to carry on were a high-priced European staff necessary for their 
functioning. 

These boys are also taught to run the large number of automatic electri- 
cally-driven calculating machines with which the field service figures out the 
results from their thousands of field experiments, comparing these with the 
factor of error in each case. 

The writer had the privilege of seeing a large number of plates which arc " 
being made by native boys for a weed manual which the Experiment Station ^ 
is to publish in connection with its weed survey of the Island. In this case ^ 
the botanist of the Experiment Station, of course, oversees the work of these 
native artists and sees that botanical details are perfect. When this work 
appears, it will contain absolutely correct natural size diawings of the flower 
and foliage of every weed known in Java, and will have been prepared at a 
cost of only a fraction of that involved had European artists and botanists 
been employed in its confection. 

The net result of this system is not only more extensive and more detailed 
investigations than would be possible under a normal cost system, but it relieves 
the heads of departments of almost all of the usually excessive detail work 
which is the lot of most heads of scientific departments and leaves them free 
for real constructive plarming and genuine research work. 

Publications. 

The Experiment Station publishes a weekly periodical called the 
“ Archive of the Sugar Industry in the East Indies,” in which are given the 
working programme and results of the various projects as they are completed 
or brought to such a point that a report may be made. Another series is 
formed by what is known as the “ Mededeelingeri ” or the “ Communications 
of the Experiment Station,” in which the statistics and the more detailed 
studies of the staff are reported. The Archief is the property of the General 
Syndicate of Sugar Manufacturers, which conducts its administration. The 
editorial staff of these publications is assisted by a committee of editors, 
consisting of experts in the agricultural, technological, engineering and, also, 
economic domains of the sugar industry. 

In addition to the above publications, the Station publishes in mimeograph 
form the following periodicals which are sent free of charge to members and 
to such persons and institutions as are entitled to receive them : * ‘ Weather and 
Industry,” in which are published data on rainfall, condition of the plantations 
and progress of field operations ; “ Seed Journal,” which affords to sellers of 
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Reed the opportunity of offering their seed cane for sale. This industry, 
however, has been very much reduced by the almost universal adoption of the 
POJ 2878, the seed of which, when grown in the plains, seems to give just 
about as good results as when grown in the mountain gardens, something 
which was quite the reverse in the case of former standard canes, such as 
EK 28 and DI 52, practi call y all seed of which had to be grown in the mountain 
gardens and often by growers wlio dedicated all of their time and lands to this 
puri>ose. 

During the grinding season, the Station also ])ublishes a “ Yield Rei)ort,” 
in which data are published on sugar yields per acre for each factory, and the 
famous “ Mutual Control Reports ” which are a model in their field. 

The Station likewise publishes a “ Sunshine Record,” in which a survey is 
given of the percentage of sunshine on a great number of estates in various 
districts of the Island. Finally, each of the tliree departments issues, when- 
ever desirable, circulars and short communications dealing with cuiTeiit agri- 
cultural, technological and engineering problems. 

The Genekal Sebvice. 

Besides conducting the administration of the Station in general, the 
handling and filing of correspondence, etc., the general office has the task of 
compilation of periodical yield and rainfall records and the typing or mimeo- 
gi'aphing of all periodicals published by tlie Station, An idea of the exten- 
siveness of the mimeograph service alone may be had from the fact that in 
1928 more than 700,000 sheets w^ere ])rinted off. 

The library is one of the outstanding features f)f the Station, and is easily 
one of the best in the Tro])ies, containing more than 20,000 volumes. There 
are over 400 ])eriotlicals, of whi(‘h about 160 come from practically all of the 
cane growijig countries in the regular course of exchange with the J ava Station 
publications. 

An interesting and efficient feature of the library administration is the 
publication monthly of a bulletin in which the newly received books and 
periodicals are listed, wdth the obje^ct of keeping the staff i)osted on recent 
acquisition. 

The periodicals are distributed amongst the members of the staff by use 
of a novel circulating library service composed of about 30 boxes, the contents 
of which are rc^newod each week. Around 175 periodicals are thus in constant 
circulation amongst the staff. The library is catalogued according to the 
Dewey Decimal Systein, and books are lent not only to members of the staff 
but to anyone working in the sugar industry. 

A further unusual and valuable feature of the library is its own book 
bindcuy, in which binding, cardboard and ])asting work are carried on for 
the whole Experiment Station and its Extension Service. With the cheap and 
efficient labour of the native boys, the binding of the Station library is neatly 
and strongly done and at a cost not exceeding one-fourth to one-fifth that of 
doing similar work in the United States. ^ 

The tiling of correspondence and other references is given special at teiition, 
advisory letters issued by the Station, and, in some cases, important letters 
received, being filed not under the name of the correspondent but under the 
subject discussed therein. The object of this system is to furnish to the 
members of the staff a complete siu*vey of the experiments and recomme^iula- 
tions of the Experiment Station as laid down in previous Qorresjiondeiice, an 
extremely useful feature when new advice is to be worked out. All letters are 
arranged chronologically in these files. 
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In the archives are also placed all reprints or separates and clippings 
containing information of value to the sugar industry. The clipping service is 
very extensive and detailed. In the archives one also finds catalogues* pros* 
pectuses, price lists, etc., of manufacturing and supply firms dealing in appara* 
ttis or chemicals used in the sugar industry. 

As mentioned above, a museum is in course of organization to house a 
collection of preparations, samples of various sorts, control apparatus, 
machinery models, etc. It is designed to serve as a souice of information to 
visitors and will be so arranged as to furnish a graphic picture of the develop* 
ment of the industry and the materials and appliances employed therein. A 
part of the front hall of the museum building is curanged as a lecture hall 
and is furnished with projecting apparatus adapted for both slides and 
motion pictures. 

ThB WoBK of TKE AOEIOtrLTOKAIi Depabtmbnt. 

Space will not permit reviewing, even superficially, the extensive activities 
of the three main departments of the Station, but an attempt will be made to 
discuss briefly some of the salient features of the work of the Agricultural 
Department which is of most interest to the majority of us. 

Rather antithetically it may appear, the work of the remarkably useful 
Extension Service will be considered first. As mentioned above, the Station 
maintains 15 local agents, or representatives, in the various sugar districts, 
each of whom superintends a group of 10 to 20 factories, in the midst of which 
he lives. The organization of this extension service was made necessary on 
account of the fact that the sugar factories and plantations are scattered over 
a distance of around 460 miles, this making it evidently very difficult to 
study local circumstances closely from one common centre. The local agents 
not only keep very well informed of the latest results of work carried on at the 
central station but have a thorough knowledge of the work of each of the 
factories and their plantations in their districts, They make a study of all 
factors affecting production, give daily advice and superintend tho experi- 
mental fields of the estates, thus forming a connecting link between these and 
the main station. 

In their duties come, also, the local study of the various soil tj.'pes and 
the preparation of soil maps as a result of these studies. 

The 15 sections allotted to the local agents are divided according to the 
boundaries of the old residencies^ or districts, of the Island , In order that there 
may be as close a connexion as possible between the Agricultural Department 
and the local agents, two inspectors have general charge of the agents. Those 
have their offices at the Experiment Station, where all the data collected by 
the local agents are studied and compared. It can readily be seen that, with 
such a well organized extension group of highly triuned men, the extension 
service is in a position to offer consultations, give advice and collect and study 
data relating to every phase of cane culture from land j-^reparation to harvest- 
ing. Besides all this, the extension service is of great value to the Agricultural 
Department in collecting information along any agricultural line. When any 
member of the personnel of the Agricultural Department desires information 
on some special topic, the extension service is in a position to supply the 
required data very quickly indeed. The local agents are all trained in the 
Agriculture Department at the Station before being sent to their posts. In 
most cases men appointed to these diities have their doctorates or are agricul- 
turists with a university education. 
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As regards the research work proper of the Agricultural Department, this 
consists mainly of complete study of the cane plant from the standpoints of 
botany, taxonomy, cytology, internal and external morphology and genetics, 
the breeding of new varieties, soil study and the drafting of agrogeological 
estate maps, a smvey of the weed fauna of sugar cane soils, as related to soil 
types, the planning of field experiments in general, the determination of fer- 
tilization optima and of the best time of planting as well as the best spacing of 
the canes, the diseases and pests of sugar cane and the gathering of statistical 
data on sunshine, rainfall and x>roduction of the distinct varieties in each 
region. 

What is knowi as the Field Experiment Service has in its charge the study 
of all (piestions connected with sugar cane cultivation through field experi- 
ments or plot tests . The number of these field experiments is astounding and is 
constantly on the increase. In 1928 153 factories co-operated in field experi- 
ments and some 2400 distinct exj)eriments were harvested. To date over 
22,000 such experiments have been brought to a conclusion. 

The experiments themselves are carried out by the factories under the 
advice of the Agricultural Department and remain under the supervision of 
the Department until they are harvested. The local agents control these 
experiments and send the restdts to the Experiment Station, wher*e they are 
studied and checked up by the chief of the field experiment service for publi- 
cation or future reference. These results are recorded on card indices and 
the results of the fertilization experiments are further entered on the maps of 
the different estates. 

In 1928 special attention was paid to fertilization ex|>eriments in con- 
nexion with the newly adopted POJ 2878 variety, aroun<I 1200 of the field 
experiments being devoted to determining the optimum dose of sulphate of 
ammonia, which is almost exclusively used as a source of nitrogen, for the 
** wonder eane.’^ In connexion with POJ 2878 the usefulness of the field 
experiment service is aptly illustrated by means of the enormous number of 
variety tests in which the newer varieties were compared with the old standard 
ones. The definite superiority of POJ 2878 was proved in such a short time 
tliat in the four years from 1925 to 1929 this variety has spread from 1 or 
2 per cent, of the Javanese cane area until it now covers 93 per cent, and will 
inobably cover 98 per cent, of the cane grown for the 1930 crop. 

The Field Experiment Service considers that each ex[)eriment must be 
replicated at least ten times if reliable results are to be obtained, the checker- 
board test plot system being used in all experiments and each plot being har- 
vested and milled separately. All averages are based on tlie theory of proba- 
bility which, of course, makes a lot of calculating work essential. For this 
purpose the Field Experiment Service has at its disposal a special calculating 
office where all computations in connexion with the field experiments are made, 
as well as other statistical work. As mentioned before, this office is under 
native direction, and the work is done with modern calculating machines, 
many of which are electrically driven. 

The section of Soil Survey and Research is splendidly housed in a series 
of rooms, eleven in number, partly surrounding an open-air laboratory where 
soil samples are unpacked, dried and prepared and where the water stills, 
agitators, etc., have been installed. One of the features of tliis section is a 
two-storey store-room for soil samples. Another is a drafting room for soil 
cartography, which is ideally plaimed for the work to be done, s[)ecial atten- 
tion having been paid to light arrangements. The main work of this section 
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consists of soil and fertilizer analyses, study of existing new methods of soil 
research, agro-geological cartology and biological soil research. 

As a result of the extensive laboratory work and field experiments with 
soils and fertilizers, the Soil Survey and Research Department has arrived 
at the conclusion that only about 16 per cent, of the cane soils of Java need 
any phosphoric acid applications whatsoever, and, even on soil having a very 
limited phosphate content, ai)plication of this element does not always pay. 
Where the phosphate content approaches an established low value, field 
experiments are started to determine if artificial applications might give higher 
yields. Where such an experiment is started, a soil sample is always taken 
from the plot on which the experiment is laid out and forwarded to the 
Station for analysis in order to determine whether a correlation exists between 
the results of the field experiment and the phosphoric acid content of the soil 
extract. When it is considered that the Java sugar planters sjiend about 
86,000,000 annually for sulphate of ammonia, it will be realized that general 
fertilizer analyses are very important. 

A description of the magnificently worked out system of soil mapping 
and of the application of the Arrhenius Physiological method sliould be given 
in connexion with the work of the Soil Survey and Research Section, but the 
two physical limitations of time and space do not permit. The same applies 
to the excellent work of the entomological, C5!i>ological and caiie-breediiig 
sections, which is so extensive that a lengthy paper could well be devoted to 
each. Dr. Bbemeb's cytological researches at the J ava Station are outst and- 
ing in this line of endeavour, and, while extremely technical in nature, 
are clearing up many involved points in cane-breeding. 

And, last but by no means least, we can but mention the remarkable 
phytopathological experiments carried out at the ( "heribon Station (which will 
imdoubtedly shortly be merged with the Pasoeruean group) for many years by 
its eminent directress, Miss Dr. G. Wilbrink, who retired just after the recent 
meetings of the International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists, but whose 
investigations and publications on sugar cane diseases are known wherever the 
sugar cane flourishes. Mias Wilbrink has been succeeded by anotlier 
eminent Dutch woman of science, Miss Dr. P. C. Bolle, who has been 
assisting Miss Wilbrink for several years and who, the writer feels sure, will 
carry on the work of her distinguished predecessor with renewed credit for 
herself and to the continued benefit of the sugar industry of J ava in parti(*alar 
and of the sugar growing countries of the world in general. 


Java Molasses Data. — In the 178 factories operating in Java 791,868 metric 
tons of molasses were produced in 1929.1 Of this amount only 6^46 per cent, was sold 
in the hardened state ; 13*66 was used for spirit manufacture in Java ; and 72*12 per 
cent, was exported by the Pure Cane Molasses Co. Of the rest, 1*34 per cent, was 
burnt ; 0*65 per cent, used for making caramel ; and 2*49 per cent, was employed as 
fertilizer. 


Use of Salometeb.” — The Committee on Clarification of the South African 
Sugar Association recommend that as an incToase in the lime salts during clarifi- 
cation is to be deprecated the adoption of the soap test as carried out in beet factories 
be adopted as a general routine. They recommend also the xttie of the Salometer 
or other electrical apparatus for ash determinations by the conductivity method.^ 
The Committee did not feel justified in adopting a certain ^paratus for the deter- 
mination of colloids, nor instruments advertised for autoim^tically controlling the 
hydrogen-ion con centration of juices in the factory. 

1 Proefatatim mededeelinam^ 1930. 

2 Sold by the Sugar Manufacturers' Supply Co., ltd., London. 
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Sugar Factories. 

By Dr. FiUBDBRIOO W. FBEISE. 


Tlie unpleasant state of excess of production in the sugar industry has 
encouraged research to put to better use the resulting by-products, and 
among the ideas advanced the applicability of bagasse as a building board 
raw material has caught the attention of some Brazilian industrials. 

As it is probable that such interest in the use of prepared bagasse some 
time or another condenses into enquiries about estimates, etc., reaching Euro- 
pean manufacturers of machinery, it seems rather opportune to show the 
diffei'erices in economic bases as existent in Brazil compared with those in 
other sugar producing countries. 

There are now about 64,000 planters of cane in this country, the area 
covered with cane being estimable as about 4350 sq. kms. (1680 S(p miles) 
and the amount of cane thereon at about 14 millions of tons. Sixty }>er cent, 
of these planters consume the crushed cane in their own liomestead, e.g., as 
additional food for cattle — a very poor one at that — or as litter for stables, 
or e\'en as rojmir material for roads and dams. Some 28 to 33 jier cent, 
deliver their cane to the big sugar mills in their vicinity ; the amount thus 
1 ‘onsumed may be estimated as about 9,800,000 tons. The balance between 
these ajnounts and the abo\'e stated 14 millions of tons drops out of sight, 
being disposed of in refuse incinerators or garbage heaps in the greater cities 
tin oughout the interior. 

At- the moment, 260 sugar factories are working in Brazil ; to these go the 
above mentioned 9,800,000 tons of cane to be crushed. What becomes of 
tilt* resulting bagasse ? Exactly 33 per cent, of all the factories supply their 
])()wer and heat requirements by burning bagasse alone — only a few’ cords of 
wood being brought in for the first few days of the campaign before a suitable 
bagasse reserve has accumulateci — but 67 per cent, of the factories have to 
buy heavy amounts of additional fuel — oil, fire-wood, coal — for the simple 
leason that their boiler house efficiency and their evaporation, crystallization, 
and their steam transportation equipment are far below technically normal or 
satisfactoiy conditions. In short, out of those 67 per cent., about one-third 
needs from 5 to 10 per cent, of additional fuel, one -half buys 10 to 25 per cent, 
and the remainder need as much as 30 to 40 per cent, of extra fuel ; there is 
no smjar factory which has a surplus of fibre to sell as buihiing board raw 
material or to use it itself in an attached plant. 

In Brazil, firewood nowadays costs about £2. 10s. to £3 per ton at the 
boiler house, British or U.S. coal about £1. 15s. to £2. 10s., crude oil about 
£4. 10s, ; one ton of medium coal is equivalent in B.T.U.’s to 2*2 to 2*5 tons 
of good hardwood . At the present time no sugar manufacturer can reasonably 
tliink of replacing more of his bagasse by firewood (as has been suggested by 
the very enthusiastic national daily press), in order to obtain from it a price 
that would compensate for the difference between bagasse and firewood. 
If all details of the sugar mill were arranged so that the best thermal efficiency 
was guaranteed, then possibly the problem would be discussable, as the 
returns from surplus fibre-board (made at an adjoining factory) plus alcohol 
would allow for the greater expense for firewood — or other efficient fuel ; 
but from this state of affairs the average Brazilian sugar industry is still far 
away. 

The only way to approach the building board manufactui’ing problem 
in Brazil for the time being would be the utilization of poor or worthless or 
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abandoned plantations or the difterent species of wild cane or dbrous stalks 
found everywhere. Here the problem of regular supply sufficient to feed a 
manufactory of economically good size has first to be solved, and far-reaching 
contracts with the owners of such cane have to be made, taking into account 
the numerous intrinsic considerations connected with delivery contracts in 
the interior of this country. (Where bagasse is sold, a price of Is. to Is. 2d. 
per ton is paid, but undoubtedly this price would no longer prevail when a 
bagasse-using plant of large daily capacity was in the market). A reasonable 
price for such raw material as mentioned cannot be stated, and very probably 
the industrialist would have to buy it on the spot, inducing the owner by 
metayage-contracts or crop-partnerships on the cleared land. 

In some exceptional cases, a factory owner, possibly one of those who 
work great quantities of bought cane, or of those who hold big stretches of 
mortgaged land, might become convinced of the advisability to scrap his 
obsolete mill equipment and substitute for it a fibre-board and alcohol plant 
of modem efficiency ; but these cases are located so far up-country that 
transportation difficulties and the distances from constructors preclude 
profit, at least so long as the present customs tax on such material as bagasse 
building board is not increased. It is to be expected that the first industrialist 
who builds a factory of this kind in Briizil will file a petition with the Minister 
of Finance to get his product protected by an increase in the tariff tax for 
imported material of similar quality, and this increase, undoubtedly granted 
as always has been the case for really new industries, will certainly allow 
the production of a national commodity at a profit. At present the customs 
tax permits one sq. ft. of board (U.S. product ) — iq in. thick, 0*6 lb. per sq. ft. 
— ^to be laid on stock in Rio or Santos or S. Paulo at 2*4d., the selling price 
being somewhat about 4d. per sq. ft. in quantities from 1000 sq. ft. up. 

The import tax on machinery is figured as 3d. per kg. gross weight ; 
for transportation of heavy machinery on rail it is safe to figure £2. 6s. per 
ton and 100 kms. ; trained labour has to be paid for at the rate of 6s. to 10s. a 
day, technical aid at twice that rate. 

Near the sugar districts there is hardly any market for this commodity, 
the only likely purchasing centres being the few great cities along the coast 
or some twenty or thirty more important places in the interior at or near good 
roads. 

For Brazil there remains one important problem connected with fibre- 
board to be solved : will bagasse fibre-board be immune from attacks of 
“ cupim,” the xylophagus insect which attacks even the haixiest specimens of 
virgin forest wood ? Will it resist white ants ? Actual experience of use 
has been too short to allow a positive opinion ; at any rate it seems that special 
research work on this point is still missing in Brazil. 


SuGAB Refining in Sweden. — The Times Trade Supplement remarks that the 
Swedish sugar industry is based largely on the indigenous cultivation of sugar beet, 
though the large refineries generally have to use a certain amoimt of foreign raw sugar 
in order to meet the country’s requirements in refined. In normal years more tlmn 
one million tons of beet are harvested, to supplement which only an insignificant 
quantity of imported raw sugar is necessary ; but owing to dumping by countries 
fliat are habitual exporters of raw sugars, to the current low prices on the world mar- 
kets, and also to inadequate tariff prot^tion, beet cultivation is less remunerative 
than foimerly and for the moment rather restricted. The Swedish public insists on a 
very high standard of quality of refined sugar (at least 99*95 per cent.). The 
factories are grouped under two undertakings, one of which accounts for 90 per cent, 
of Sweden’s entire output. 
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Petree^Dorr Compound Clarification 

As a Means of Removing Colloids from Cane Juices. 


In recent years it has become very clear to the sugar manufacturer that 
colloidal impurities interfere with the evaporation of the juice and to an even 
greater extent with the crystallization of the raw sugar, thereby noticeably 
increasing the sucrose losses in the molasses. Enough are retained in the 
molasses film still adhering to the crystals to constitute an only slightly less 
troublesome problem in the refinery. Tliere their presence manifests itself 
both in the filtering and the decolorizing stages. They adversely affect the 
ultimate yield of refined sugar. 

Compound Clarification. 

The observation that cornpoxmd clarification, a modified form of double 
defecation employed in the Petree process, X)roduce(l juices which were more 
easily worked, thereby relieving the load on filter-presses, evaporators and 
centrifugals, and from which a sugar of bettor refining (jualities resulted, 
suggested that a more complete elimination of colloids was being obtained. 
This led the C'arbohydrate Division of the United States Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils to conduct an investigation of this subject in a Porto Rican sugar 
central. The results of this investigation are summarized in the accompany- 
ing table (Table IV of the investigation report) : 

Colloid Elimination Per Cent. Total Colloids. 


Clarified Juice 
Single Double 

♦Sample — defecation defecation 

No. 1 3-71 .. 7-42 

No, 2 25*66 . . 35*98 

No. 3 6*50 . . 22*32 

No. 4 11*57 .. 20*20 

Average 11*86 .. 21*48 

Purity 80*35 . . 81*38 


Tlie investigators arriveci at the following conclusion : “ Table IV shows 
the average results from four complete experiments, all of which show the 
same tendency. An increaseil elimination of colloids as determined by the 
dye test was obtained with double defecation. These results were substan- 
tiated by ultra-filtration in one instance, in which the reversible and irrevero- 
ible colloid contents of the double -defecated juice were foimd to be slightly 
lower than in the single -defecated juice. 

“ There w'as a greater rise in apparent purity in the double -defecated 
juice, and its general appearance was also improved. This improvement is 
attributable, in a measure at least, to colloid elimination by the acid defecation 
of the secondary juices w’here the quantity of mud was proportionately large. 

“ The primary muds introduced into the slightly limed secondary z^aw 
juice gave a large volume of flocculated material which served to adsorb and 
carry down a considerable quantity of colloids,” 

Operation of Process. 

The modus operand! of compound clarification is as follows : The primary 
juice, together with the clarified “ secondary ” juice, is pumped through the 
primary juice heaters to the primary Dorr, PYoni this ])rimary (*larifler about 
95 per cent, of the mixed juice leaves as clean clear juice at a temperature of 
209-212®F. The (piantity of juice carried in the muds is therefore small. 

The secondary juice, which contains the bulk of the gummy and colloitial 
bodies, is limed separately, and after being mixed with the settlings from the 
primary clarifier is pumped through the secondary juice heater to the secon- 
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dary Dorr. This mixture of the primary mud with the secondary juice results 
in the formation of a special granular, dense, and rapidly filtering mud, and 
requires only half the filter-press capacity necessary for open defecation. 

The colloids which are always present in greater amoimt in the juice 
expressed from the macerated bagasse than in the virgin cane juice, are by this 
means enveloped in the floes resulting from the treatment of the virgin juice 
and are thus eliminated to a larger extent than would otherwise be possible. 

Results. 

The high filtrability of the mud insures at all times a firm cake which 
readily separates from the cloths, thereby lengthening the life of the latter. 
Plate-and-frame replacements are reduced to a minimum, as.it is no longer 
necessary to resort to high pressures. The press work is speeded up and the 
volume of mud in process is reduced, with a corresponding reduction of loss of 



P-D COMPOUND clarification •pf>liea to I4ROLL MILL 

heat through radiation, undetermined loss of sucrose, poorly filled presses, and 
breaking cloths. The elimination of the usually dark filter-press juice im- 
proves the quality of sugar produced (especially when sulphited sugar for 
direct consumption is made). 

Without exception, every factory using compound clarification reports 
an increased boiling-house efficiency number. Reduced sucrose losses at the 
filter-press station account in part for this increase, as does the lower viscosity 
of the molasses, due to more complete elimination from the juice of gums, 
waxes, and other colloid bodies. Cuban users of this proceas state that owing 
to the juices from the Dorr being cleaner and hotter, they can handle from 
6 to 9 per cent, more juice in their evaporators and vacuum pans than they 
had been able to handle previously when using open defecators. 
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PAllT VIISW OF A BATTKKY OF BELT-DRIVEN CENTRIFUGALS 
FOR A LARGE ENGLISH BEET SUGAR FACTORY. 


“WESTON” 

CENTRIFUGALS 

OF ALL TYPES, 

Belt, Water and Electric Driven. 

First-clajss Workmanship. 

Substantial Design. 

Best Materials. 

These qualities are embodied in OUR MACHINES, 
and backed by SOUND REPUTATION and 
COMPETITIVE PRICES, we confidently soUcit 
your enquiries. 

Our Electric-driven Machines have ample Motor 
power, interlocked Brake and Switch, and with 
our latest design of suspension, a perfect machine 
is the result. 

All the most up-to-date Factories and Refineries 
have batteries of our machines at work. 

No plant too small or too large for us. 


pon, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 

MOTHBEWELL - SCOTLAND. 




zioev^i. 



HARVEY ENGINEERING GG., Lu. 

SCOTLAND STREET ENGINE WORKS, 

GLASGOW. 

Telegrams "MACONIE, QLASOOW.” 



ELBCTKICALLY DHIVBir 14-&OIXBB CANB OBUSHINa PUNT 


Complete cane and beet sugar 

FACTORIES AND REFINERIES 
SUPPUED. 


Java Technical Notes. 


AoTiviTiBS OF TKB EXPERIMENT STATION. Arckief vooT de SuikeTwdustrie in 
NederJandiach-lndie^ 1930, 38, I, No. 3, 40-49, 

Each year the Experiment Station formulates its “ work-plan,” and for 
1930 under the heading of the Teclmical Division one finds the following ; 
calibration and testing of manometers, indicators, thermometers, pyrometers, 
and water meters, sent in for examination ; repairing instruments that carmot 
be attended to by the factories ; compiling reports on questions concerning 
installations ; fortnightly publication of milling results and fuel control lists ; 
investigations concerning installations, aids, methods, etc,, in factories and at 
the Experiment Station ; patent (juestions ; collaboration with the Editors 
of the Arckief f and compilation of various technical reviews for periodicals. 
Under the heading of the Chemical Division are the following ; analysis of 
samples of products, by-products and aids sent in by factories ; investigation 
of methods of analysis used in the sugar industry ; calibration and testing of 
flasks, weights, balances, polarimeters, etc. ; publication of reports on ques- 
tions concerning manufacture ; investigation of difficulties and irregularities 
arising in manufacture ; fortnightly editing of factory results ; patent ques- 
tions; publication of the yearly reports; and collaboration in the Siting of the 
Arckief, In an appendix is set forth the advantages of abandoning the Mohr 
unit of volume at now in use in Java factory laboratories in favour of 

the International unit in general use elsewhere, these being summarized as 
follows : the possibility of comparison with the results obtained in other coun- 
tries ; the use of the same system as the Exj^eri merit Station ; and simpler 
temperature corrections in determining the Brix. A new table w'^ould have 
to be introduced giving the relationship between Brix and specific gravity 
according to the new method. This table has been calculated by the Experi- 
ment Station for true c.c. and a normal tomjierature of 27*5'^C. from Plato’s 
data,^ This means that tables in use since before 1865 are abandoned, and 
that the so-called Moll’s tables must bo altered. In fact the new (fourth) 
edition of those tables about to be published will give them on the basis of true 
c.(*. and a normal temperature of 27*5X1 Another appendix concerns the 
calculation of the recoverable sugar in juices, etc., wdiicb for factory 
control should be calculated according to the formula 





in which r is the true purity of the factory molasses, and B and the Brix 
and polarization respectively. 


Factory Control Returns for 1929. C. Sijlmans. Mededeelivgen 1930 ; 

Proefstatimi voor de JiwaSuikermdustrie^ 1-71. 

These very numerous data are presented in four tables. No. 1 gives 
figures for the five crops, 1925 to 1929, for the unknown lost pol. per cent, 
pol. of raw juice ; the sucrose Brix purity of the molasses ; and lastly the 
“ comparison figure ” of the Proefstation, this being compiled according to the 
two figures just mentioned. Table 2 gives the “ Technical and Effective 
Results ” for all factories for 1929, which are ananged in order according to 
the comparison figure of the Proefstation. Among the technical figures 
returned are : pol. filter-press cake per cent, non-sugar of raw juice ; sucrose in 
molasses per cent, non-sugar raw juice ; sucrose not obtained as crystal 
excluding unknown losses per cent, non-sugar of raw juice ; ditto, but per 
100 poL raw juice at 85® ; unknown lost pol. ]ier cent. pol. raw juice ; 

1 Fublklied by the Physikallsch Technisobe Bdchsanstalt, 1900. 
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comparison figure of the P.S. ; non-sugar in molasses per cent, non-sugar in 
raw juice ; ditto, per cent, non -sugar in clarified juice. “ Effective results ** 
comprise the lost polarization per cent, pol. of cane : (a) in manufacture, 
(6) in the bagasse, and (c) total. Table 3 gives voluminous data for ; cane 
ground ; pol. introduced in raw juice, per cent, cane ; polarization obtained in 
products and by-products, also unknown ; molasses obtained per cent, calcu- 
lated ; recoverable crystal per 100 primary juice ; obtained crystal per cent, 
cane ; Winter rendement (crystal). Besides there are complete figures for raw 
juice ; filter-press cake ; clarified juice and syrup, massecuites and molasses ; 
results are also given for pH values, acidities, and various analyses of the 
products. Table 4 gives the dimensions of the principal stations of the 
defecation, sulphitation and carbonatation factories. 

In his comments on the figures, the author points out a sucrose/Brix 
purity was reached by 1 1 factories, Delanggoe (carbonatation) the lowest being 
29*6, and Blimbing (defecation) being next with 29*6 ; while the lowest sulphi- 
tation factory was Ngadiredjo with 31*1. On the other hand the factory hav- 
ing the highest purity molasses was Assombagoes (defecation), viz., 40*6 ; and 
there were eight others higher than 38*0. Factories having a higher “ un- 
known crystal loss per 100 pol. raw juice ” than 4 numbered 14, one of these 
being Bandjaratma (sulphitation), which reached 6*2. On analysing the 
figures for the technical and effective results, it is seen that these were less 
favourable in 1929 ,• and that the rise in the losses noticed in 1928 has been 
continued. This for the greater part is the result of higher molasses losses 
and of higher unknown losses. Why the molasses should be higher in purity 
during the past two years is difficult to say, but it may be duo partly to the 
greater rate of grinding and to the varying composition of the non-sugara, 
which during 1928 and 1929 have shown in general a lower amount of reducing 
sugars per cent, non-sugars, though a higher ash content. As to the higher 
unknown losses, entrainment in the evaporators and pans as the result of the 
increased rate of working may have liad to do with this. 


Finax Fiqubes fob the 1929 Milling Control, Mededeelingen, 1930. 

Proefstation voor de Jatm-Suikerindustrie, 

During 1929 altogether 179 factories took part in the “ mutual control ” 
returns, and the results calculated by the P.S. are set forth in the numerous 
tables which comprise this report. In the first series of tables, factories are 
divided up into groups according to their milling ecpiipment ; and in each of 
the groups the factories are arranged according to their “ lost juice per 100 of 
fibre.*’ A resume of those tables is given in the followhig figures, showing 
the averages for each of the groups : — 


1929 Campaign. 


Metric tons 
cane per day 
Maceration exep. stopmges 

No. of Lost Extrac- per 100 baaisoz 
Installation equipments juice tlon of fibre 30 x 00 in. rolls. 

Only 3 mills 10 . . 52 . . 02-0 . . 129 . . 726 

Crusher and 3 mills 7 . . 49 . . 92*9 . . 132 . . 861 

Only 4 mills 29 . . 42 . . 94-2 . . 140 . . 760 

Cnislier and 4 mills 39 . . 39 . . 94-8 . . 147 . . 976 

Only 6 miUs 13 . . 33 . . 95-6 . . 146 . . 776 

Cr«^r and 6 mills 23 . . 33 . . 96-6 . . 139 . . 1062 

Total 189 .. 39 .. 94-6 .. 143 .. 919 
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In regard to this lost juice figure, it is interesting to note that at 
Kedawoeng B*f . which has a milling installation of four mills and Nobel hot 
maceration carriers between the 2nd and the 3rd and between the 3rd and the 
4th, a lost juice factor as low as 21 was calculated, the extraction being 96*6. 
This result was distinctly better than that obtained at Koedjonmanis with its 
six mills, viz., 39 ; or at Tasikmadoe with a crusher and six mills, viz., 33. 
On the other hand, Toelangen with a shredder and five mills and one Nobel 
maceration carrier between the 4th and 5th mills showed a loss factor of 19. 
In other tables, various other data are returned including the following giving 
the average for all the factories : Primary juice, Brix, 19*7, Q.P., 86-1 ; last 
min juice, pol. 3*3, Q.P., 77*1 ; poL per 100 bagasse last mill, 3-0; water, ditto, 
44*8 ; mixing factor, 53-0 ; imbibition water (maceration), per 100 fibre, 143 ; 
undiluted juice in last bagasse x^er 100 fibre, 666 ; Brix-free cane water per 
100 bagasse, 22 ; pol. j^er 100 cane, 13*9 ; fibre, same basis, 12-7 ; undiluted 
raw juice per 100 of cane, 79*4 ; extraction, 94*6 ; and juice in bagasse 1 per 
cane fibre, 223. Other data recorded include : Milling equipment and 
maceration method for each factory ; weight of fibre (kg. per litre) passing 
through front and rear openings ; hydraulic pressure on top rollers ; measure- 
ments of the rollers ; mill settings ; etc. 

Particulars of Methods of Working in Defecation, Sulphitation and 
Carbonatation Factories in Java. C. Sijlmans. Mededeelingen^ 
1930. Proejstation roor de Java-Suikerindustrie. 

In an aiipendix to the Factory CWtrol Returns for 1929 are given brief 
particulars of any special methods that were in operation during the year 
mentioned, some selected here and there being as follows : Defecation , — ^Hot 
liming ; continuous liming at boiling point ; unsweetened i)ress-cake macer- 
ated with water^; addition of phosphoric acid to the raw juice to assist 
subsiding ; B-massecuites boiled on a pied-de-cuite of molasses sugar 
jmgged with A -syrup ; molasses sugar dissolved on the clarified juice sieve. 
Sulphitation, — Addition of lime and phosphoric acid to badly filtering 
muddy juice ; part of the C-sugar and the molasses sugar dissolved in 
clarified juice and returned to the sulphitod ; separate clarification of 

the secondary mill juice ; addition of “ Hyflo ” in the case of badly filtering 
muddy juice, using about 0'5 kg. per subsiding tank of 60 hi. (1320 gall.); 
syrup filtration over doog followed by sulphitation ; molasses sugar pugged 
with syrup and the after-dried dissolved in the clarified juice ; C-sugar 
dissolved in clarified juice to 65° Brix, strained, and mixed with the 
filtered, unsulphured syrup, the after-dried molasses sugar being pugged 
with syrvq) and used so far as possible for the C-massecuite ; cold raw 
juice pre-limed with 2 litres of milk-of-lime at 15 B4. per 1000 litres, 
followed by ordinary liot sulphitation ; molasses sugar dissolved in edarified 
juice, strained, and returned to the unsulphured syrup ; liming according to 
VAN DEB Jagt,* and sulphitation at 80°C., the result being more regular 
and more rapid, with good settling, low lime content, and cleaner evajiorators ; 
clarified juice and syi’up filtration with “ Hyfio,” (0*5 kg, per 100 Brix) the 
syrup being filtered without dilution using a pre-coat ; syruj) filtration accord- 
ing to Bach ; liming cold raw juice to about neutral reaction, using 4 litres as 
15®B4. per 1000 litres, heating to 75°C. and afterwards sulphiting in the ordin- 
ary way. Carbonatation, — Single carbonatation ; romolted molasses sugar is 
submitted to a treatment with lime, phosphoric acid and “ Super-Cel,” and 
afterwards filtered through ** Carboraffin,”^ the liquor bei ng used in order to 
1 1930, 189. « Archie/, 1 » 28 , 1, 230. « 1929, 374, 430. 
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build up pied-de-cuite; molasses sugar dissolved in clarified juice and returned 
to the unsulphured syrup ; juice limed cold to a slightly acid reaction, heated 
to 65- 70®C., and afterwards carbonatated as usual, the result being better 
filtration. 

Loss OF Sugar in Milling, due to Micro-Organisms. A. P* Neeb. Archief^ 
1930, 88 , No. 5, 92-109. 

One of the outstanding problems in cane sugar manufacture is the deter- 
mination of the extent of the loss of sugar during milling, and the discovery of 
some means of restricting such loss so far as possible. An attempt was made 
with the assivstance of the E.S. to study this question. Preliminary tests 
showed the interior of apparently sound cane to contain micro-organisms, 
about twenty different ones being isolated, and brought into pure culture. 
Counts were made of the number of micro-organisms (excluding moulds) per 
c.c. present in the different juices, and figures of the following order were 
obtained : first mill juice, 1,500,000 ; fourth mill juice before washing down, 
6,000,000; and ditto, after washing down, 1,876,000. pH determinations 
were investigated as a possible means of indicating the degree of infection, 
but it was observed that all juices from first to last showed practically the 
same value, viz., 5*2 to 5*4 pH before and after wasliing down the mills. On 
the other hand, it was found that titrations of the acidity (CaO per 100 of 
Brix) of mill juices and also maceration juices did afford some guide tn the 
activity of micro-organisms. Another observation made to which emphasis 
is given concerned the fact that two milling tandems both consisting of a 
crusher and four mills gave remarkably different results so far as ^he fall of 
purity from the first to fourth mill j\iice was concerned, thus : 

Q.P. Q.P. Dlff* Brix Pol. of 

1st mill 4th mill offncc 4th mill Bagassi' 

Brangkal sugar factory 80*(> .. 72*7 .. 13*9 .. 5*45 .. 2*70 

GempolkToj) sugar factory.. S6-7 .. 91*1 .. 5*7 .. 6*48 .. 3-38 

And this in spite of the fact that at Brangkal extra care had been taken 
always in the cleaning of the milling installation. It was not possible to ex- 
plain the difference in the fall of purity of the two sets of juices, all the 
conditions in both being apparently similar. Then the author goes on to 
point out that a means of obtaining some kind of indication of the loss of sugar 
caused by the activity of micro-organisms would be provided in a factory 
having two tandems. One would be extra well cleaned by being continuously' 
steamed during the whole of the test, lasting perhaps a few ilays. Moreover 
to this same mill one would apply hot maceration, and preferably a disinfect - 
tant as formalin at the first mill. Nothing would be done in the way of cleaning 
the other tandem. Both tandems having ground the same cane, it would bo 
easy at the end of the test to calculate the sugar content of the cane ground by 
the two tandems, a higher figure being shown in the case of the clean installa- 
tion. An indication of the extent of the loss under such relative conditions 
would thus be afforded by the two figures. 

Charring of Sugar in Cbntrigufals by Superheated Steam. W. C. 
Bedding. Archief, 1930, 88, 1, No. 10, 256. 

In the “ Annual Report of the Experiment Station for the Year 1927 ” 
a case of sugar charring in the white sugar centrifugals of a carbonatation 
factory was published,^ but the cause of this was not directly sought in the 
hi gh ternywatu re of the superheated steam used for coveriuc the sugar. It 
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was explained that a small amount of oil had become decomposed in the live 
steam line at the high temperature to which it had been raised, which carbon 
mixed with some rediKied i)articles of iron acted on the sugar as an oxygen 
carrier, thus decomposing it. Another case lately occurred in one of the 
factories of the Klattensche Cultuurmaatschappij, but to a less extent, causing 
only the grey colouring of the sugar ; but some particulars of the case are 
here given regarding it, as it offers an insight into the cause of the phenomenon 
already noted. Under the microsco])e the sugar showed itself to be permeated 
with fine particles of carbon. At the time this greying of the sugar was ob- 
served, it was also noticed that the boiler- water contained sugar and priming 
had taken place, so that this water had j)aRsed over into the super-heater. In 
this case, therefore, the explanation is simple : Sugar from the boiler-water 
had become carbonized in the superheater, forming extremely fine carbon 
particles, which had been blown over into the centrifugals. Still, the possi- 
bility exists that boiler-water having a high oil c'onteiit may exhibit this 
phenomenon on ])riming of tlio lioilers as well as water containing sugar. Oil 
easily passes o\‘er with superheated steam, though a carbonization of lubrica- 
ting oil occurs in general at a higher temperature than with sugar. 

Sugar Content of Carbonatatton Press Cake. J. W. Le Comte. 

Archief. 1920, 87, 11, No. 53, 1107-1115. 

The present ineth' d of sampling pross-cake in carbonatation factories 
may lead to marked errors. Results are obtained which may be too 
higli or too low, according to the direction which the jirobe has taken, 
whether it has penetrated the portion of the cake lying against the water- 
frame, or that against the juice-frame. Many factories in Java now dump 
the press-cake into tanks or lorries, mix it up with water, and run it away to 
river or pond. According to the method of working here advised, the coolie- 
in-charge sainj)les the thin paste from time to time, and sends the samples up 
to the laboratory. There the density is taken by a B6. spindle just as in 
the case of milk-of-liine, the dry substance c'orrespoiiding to this density being 
obtained from a table ; whilst the sucrose content is calculated from the 
polarization of the filtered Ii<iui<l, 

1929 Fuel Control Returns. MededeeUngen, 1930. Proejstation x^oor de 

Java -8 u iktri vdust rie , 

Data for each of the 173 factories taking part/ in this control are recorded, 
and following are some of the average figures given, for defecation and siilphi- 
tation factories respectively, these two figures expressing calories jier kg. of 
cane : consumed, 623, 687 ; available in the bagasse, 604, 613 ; in the supple- 
mentary fuel required, 31, 77 ; in any bagasse left over, 12, 3 ; in cane trash, 
26, 78 ; in the dry steam, 335, 374. In another series of tables are recorded 
various other data, the averages for which for each factory work out as follows: 
cane ground, metric tons, 138,795 ; calories per kg. of wet bagasse, 2485 ; 
calories per kg. dry bagasse, 4528 ; bagasse per 100 of cane, 24-7 ; raw juice 
l>er 100 of cane, 93*2 ; calories used per kg. cane, 661 ; steam [)er 100 of eane, 
64 ; kg. steam i>er sq. in. evaporating surface per stoking hour, 17 ; Brix 
raw juice, 16*8 ; Brix clarified Juice, 17*2 ; and Brix evaporator syrup, 61-2. 
There are also tabulates! the quantity of supi)lementary fuel in wood, cane 
trash, baled bagasse loft over or from other factories, and oil, molasses, etc., 
also the fuel stoked to locos, and the water used for washing and for swet>toning 
off, which figures are not averaged. Water in bagasse averaged 44*8 with 
extremes of 52*3 and 37*1, the latter figure being for Djombang, where there 
are two Nobel hot maceration carriers working. Steam consumption per 100 
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of cane, the number of calories in dry steam per kg. of cane ; and the steam 
production per sq. m. of evaporating surface per hour were all calculated with 
the weight of the boiler water as the principal figure, and the wide variations 
in the returns under these headings are probably to be ascribed to faulty 
action of the water meters. On the average, the supplementary fuel necessary 
amounted to 8 per 100 bagasse, so that the calorific value of the total fuel 
stoked would be this amount more than that of the total bagasse obtained, 
Regarding the composition of the extra fuel required for all the factories 
the year under review, this was : wood, 9-0 ; trash, 72*9 ; baled bagasse, 16*5 ; 
molasses, 1*5 ; etc., 0*1 per cent. 


The Sugar Machinery Market in Mauritius.* 

Mauritius, with its 376,485 inhabitants, is virtually dependent for its 
economic existence on its sugar crop, and the bulk of private and public 
revenue is directly or indirectly ascribed to the industry. It is distinctly 
a one-crop coimtry, despite the fact that some Mauritius hemp (also fibre) is 
raised and exported, as by value sugar accounts for about 98 per cent, of the 
annual exjiorts. 

Although the centralization of milling has been practised to some 
extent, the present organization of the industry is still considerably de- 
centralized. There were, in 1927, 193 sugar estates in the island. The cane 
acreage of those with mills totalled 65,645 and of those not so equipped 
40,286. All told, 140 mills, j^ossessing some 35 crushers are at work. There 
are about 32 derricks in operation — most of them of American origin. Still, 
almost every year some of the small and unprofitable units are closed down, 
and at the end of 1928 there were 43 usines serving the industry as compared 
with 57 at the end of 1916. 

The usines are equipped with a variety of the basic elements of modern 
sugar production. Every one is equipped with electric light, and tliere are 76 
dynamos in use, with 30 suction gas engines, principally of German origin, also 
in operation. Every factory has installed centrifugals of the British types 
the total number in operation being 777 in 1928. Quadruple evaporators 
easily lead in poj)ularity, which, together with 198 vacuum jjans, 809 crys- 
tallizers, and other equipment, meet the average demands. Bag filling and 
sewing machinery is installed in a niunber of factories, but in some instances 
hand sewing is carried on by low-paid Indian labour. 

The princi])al equipment in operation in 1928 in the factories is enumer- 
ated below and will afford some idea of the extent of operation of the industry. 


Number of mills . . 

.. 140 

Number of vacuum ]mns .... 

198 

Number of usines . . 

.. 43 

Barometric Condensers . . 

35 

Derricks 

.. 32 

Evaporation plant .... 

t 43 

Crushers 

.. *35 

Economizers 

47 

Boilers 

.. 205 

Fascines (Water Coolers). . 

22 

Messchaert Rolls . . 

. . * 195 

Defecators 

65 

Juice-heaters, . 

.. 103 

Decanters 

288 

Centrifugals . . 

. . 777 

Filter presses 

62 

Crystallizers . . 

. . 809 1 




In connexion with the sale of machinery to the various estates, there is 
perhaps n o more important factor than that of proper representation. Owing 

1 Extracted from a Consular communication in Commerce Reports (Washington), 

** For 1926. t Total surface 842,000 sq. ft. 
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to the long establishment of most estates and their descent in the family line, 
there is a distinct leaning toward old wigineering firms with which dealings 
have been maintained for years. In addition, there have sprung up machinery 
houses which are offshoots of estates and are owned and operated by relatives, 
and to these the estates concerned confine their business. On the whole, estate 
and factory owners and managers are conservative buyers and do not respond 
readily to innovations and new types of machinery, it being diffcult to in- 
fluence their purchases of replacement units that involve any radical changes 
over those with which they are already familiar. Several of the better-known 
mamifacturers of sugar machinery have successfully augmented their distri- 
butors’ activities by sending out competent factory representatives period- 
ically, but, when such a procedure is followed it should be carefully determined 
as far as possible that the factory man will be favourably received by the 
average prospect in Mauritius. Branches of overwseas firms, engineering 
houses, and general merchants afford the chief channels of distribution, all of 
wliich maintains stocks of parts and furnish the service absolutely essential 
to the successful maintenance of sales. 

Industrial machinery used in the sugar industry is predominately of 
British origin, with Scotch manufacturers controlling a fair share of the 
market. An analysis of Mauritian im])orts of the principal items of sugar 
machinery for the past three years shows that, according to value, the United 
Khigdom’s shipments constitute 72 per cent, of the total imports. It should 
be remembered, however, that there is the possibility that both American and 
European machinery may to some extent be represented in the United 
Kingdom’s total, through indirect shipment, or agencies located in England 
and Scotland. Neverthek'ss, the high percentage of trade indicates the 
dominating position held b>‘ the Britisli producers of sugar machinery. The 
I^iitod States during the same jierioil furnished only 7 per cent, by value 
of the total machinery imjjorts, and its participation in the general trade by 
direct shipments was confined chiefly to derricks, centrifugals and “ other 
sugar -making machinery,’' P'ranci' did a fair business in juice-heaters, filter- 
presses, cane cutters, and “ other machinery,” but did not (*ontrol the share of 
the sales one might exjioct in view of the fact that many of the factories and 
estates are owned by French peojile. German boilers have become increasing- 
ly i>()pular in late years ; boilers, dynamos, and ” other machinery ” coiistitiUe 
a fair share of the sugar-machinery trade between Germany and iVIauritius. 

In the face of present economic conditions in the island and the low ebb 
of sugar-estate earnings resulting from low jirices there is little to encourage the 
manufacturer of sugar factory eipiipment and machinery. There is no doubt 
that the factories of Mauritius could, in many instances, advantageously 
undergo a fair amount of re-machining, but from all appearances the progress 
along such lines is likely to continue slowly. A substantial amount of the 
overhauling remains undone at present because ready capital is lacking. On 
the whole, conditions are not regarded as particularly favourable for the 
increased sales of machinery and supplies, and extended credit is the basis of 
virtually all sales that are being made. 

South Afkican Production. — According to the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
all raw and mill white producing factories in South Africa had closed down by the end 
of March, and the final production figures for 1929-30 are given as just under 299,000 
tons, of which about 126,000 tons have been exported. For the 11 months ended 
November imports of sugar from overseas totaUed about 19,000 tons, valued at 
£229,000, compared with about 14,000 tons valued at £17.3,000 during the corres- 
ponding period of 1928. 
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Utilizing Fbozen Beets. 

The Great Western Sugar Company, Colo., U.S.A. made an extended 
inquiry into the question of utilizing beets left frozen in the ground on com- 
pletion of the last harvest and campaign. Only two courses remained ; 
(1) Feeding the beets to live stock ; (2) Ploughing the beets under. Experts 
were asked for their opinions. On feeding, the consensus was that the 
frozen beets while still in the gromid could safely be pastured to all kinds of 
live stock which also were given hay or other roughage. For sheep and hogs, 
the beets can be pastured while still in the ground. This stock eats the tops 
and crowns. Under favourable conditions they also consume from throe to 
four inches of the roots. For cattle, the favoured method is to plough out 
only sufficient of the frozen beets for the cattle to clean up in a few hours each 
clay. Repeated alternate freezing and thawing of the beets causes decom- 
position and deterioration which makes them worthless as factory raw material. 
But this does not cause any poisonous products for feeding purposes, if the 
beets are feci carefully. The live stock should be pastured on the roots before 
they have time to spoil badly. For cattle feeding pijrj>oses, where it is planned 
to plough out the beets as needed by the stock, tliis should be done if j)ossible 
before any danger of complete decay of the roots. 

If the roots are not fed and the farmer is left with the necc^ssity of plough- 
ing the crop under, the beets should be cut up to the utmost degree feasible. 
Every reasonable effort should be made to leav^e as little of the beets in the 
ground as possible ; and, next to that, whore whole or substantial }>ortions of 
the roots would have to be ploughe<i under, thoroughly to double disc and cut 
up the upper pert of the beets and mix them with the soil. After ploughing, 
it would be well to disc again to cut u]) the lower part of the beets which arc 
turned up. Preparation of groiuid containing frozen beets should (iomiuence 
at the earliest possible date, early in March or sooner if soil (‘onditions permit. 
The longer the beets are mixed with the soil and undergo decomposition, tlie 
bettor for the yield of the following crop if it can still be planttnl timely. 
Thus handled, there seems to be no valid reason to believe that anot her beet 
crop might not be planted on such land, promded that the beets frozen hi were 
not subject to disease, such as nematode or various kmds of rot. On the other 
hand, if the beets for any reason cannot be (‘iit up and turned under early for 
planting of another beet crop in good time, a cro[) of barley might be more? 
advisable than another beet crop on this land. 

Cultivation Costs and Retukns. 

In the Report of The British Sugar Beet Society for 1929-30 it is remarked 
under this heading that ; The cost of growing beet varies considerably, l)ut it 
appears to be established that including reasonable transport and without 
credit for residuals, but including overhead charges, it should not, exceed £18 
per acre. The cost of producing 20 tons per acre is not necessarily greater 
than 10 tons, but the cash profit at the same sugar content is obviously more 
than double. In this connexion it may be useful to point out that with the 
continental seerl which has to be used at present it is not wise to go for large 
roots, but the largest number of plants per acre compatible wdih proper culti- 
vation, In 1912 Mr. Cosset, of Raveninghain, was paid by the (^antley 
Factory for 21 tons 17 cwts. to the acre, with rows 16 in. apart and singled to 
10 in. in the rows. Mr. Mead, of Dunmow, has grown in 1928 and 1929 on the 
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According io ihi MoUnconlrole^” August y 1929, 

tssucd hy 

THE EXPERIMENT STATION 

The pic sent milling plant ot s f Poppoh consists of a 

Maxwell crusher shrt^dder (30 60'') and four nulls 

(32" 72") 
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3 Its result IS bcttci than that obtaini d by the onU 
factory with hit mills 

4 Its result is bottoi than that of tin only far (on nith 
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6 This fomaikablo ncord was achievcsl by the* usi of 
only 18% ot imbibition applied in the oidinaiy v\ay 


CONCLUSION 
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factories mih crusher and five mills is 21 
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seme land 22J and 21 tons per acre containing 19 per cent, sugar, with rows 
IS in. apart and singled to 6 in. in the rows. Mr. Rankin, a strenuous advocate 
of wide drilling and singling, grew this year 13 tons per acre, whilst Mr. Ketley, 
last year’s Mason Cup winner, again grew ISJ tons with closer s()acing than last 
year. The Ministry of Agriculture advise about 18 in. between the drills by 
9 in. in the rows. Cambridge University D©})artment of Agriculture, in their 
report issued in 1929, state that narrow sowings show an average net ]irofit of 
approximately £2 jier acre over wide drills. Bristol University say : “ Every 
effort should be made to get the rows as close together as is consistent with ease 
of interculture.” Harper Adams Agricultural College and the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Station indicate 18 in. by 10 in. as ]jrobably the best practicable 
spacing. Kirton Agricultural Institute’s Report states that “ Narrow drilling, 
say, 16 in. to 18 in. apart, will give better results than wide drilling. Plants 
should be singled to 9 in. apart.” 

Yokkshire Tkials.^ 

A further series of trials under the Ministry of Agriculture Scheme of 
Sugar Beet Investigations was laid down in Yorkshire on similar lines to those 
which were conducted during 1927 and 1928.* Weather conditions during 
1929 were on the whole favourable, (lood see<l beds were obtained after the 
severe frost, and germination was in most cases regular. Despite the prolonged 
drought it was only on tlio lighter and thinner soils tliat the crop suffered 
severely. Black Aphis (AphiJi run ids) was again responsible for much 
damage as was also the Mangel Blister Fly {Pegomya hetne). The results 
obtained generally serve to eoiitirin those obtained during the two previous 
seasons. 

The “ Widtli of Rows ” iiiv'estigations conducted during the three seasons 
are in favour of the narrower rows. For practical purpost^s rows of 20 in. 
width which allow of efiii'ieut <*ultivation without undue damage to the jilants 
appear to be most suitable. The “ Quantity of Nitrogen ” investigations have 
each season indicated that a rlefinitc increase in the yield of beet per acre can 
be obtained for extra nitrogen applied, up to as much as 4 cvd. per acre of 
sulpliate of ammonia, the maximum amount used in the 1927 investigations. 
No otfoct on the sugar content has been noted and although the yield of tops 
has been increased with the extra nitrogen, this has not been out of proportion 
to the increase in tlie yield of beet. 

The “ Time of Apjilication of Nitrogen ” investigations carried out this 
season point to the desirability of ap])lying all tJie nitrogen at the time of 
sowing. The results of the throe years’ trials, although not conclusive, do not 
indicate that tliere is an^' advantage to ho gained by withholding half the 
nitrogen imtil after singling. Only in twT) of the thirteen investigations con- 
ilucted in the three years were the heaviest yields obtained by withholding all 
Ihe nitrogenous dressmg until after singling. Regarding the variety trials, 
there was la(*k of agreement between tlie different centres as to those giving the 
highest sugar content and the highest yield jier acre. On the other hand there 
w^as close agreerni'ut botweou the centres as to tlie percentage of “ bolters ” 
in the different varieties. In order of merit according to freedom from bolters, 
the following results wi^re obtained a1 Fiilford : Marster’s Pedigree, »Ioiinson’s 
Improved ; P. Ituhn ; (jJarton Kuhn ; Delitzschcr ; Klein wanzlijbon, Schreiber, 
Dippii, Horning, Braune Flite. Mette, and Strulie. 

I BulletiiiNo. 104 : published bv tlie ruheralty of Lmls und the Yorkt*lurr (V»xni(illor Agiiciiltiu-al 
Education, 1929. * 2 bee 1929, 010. 
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Misceixanbous. 

Some German RemUa. — ^Hebmakn Babtbls^ presents a thesis on various 
field tests made by him near Gutschdorf , Silesia, where on mild, humus loam 
with sand below a period of growth of 160 to 166 days was established. Good 
esults were obtained with spacings of 26 x 20 cms. (10 x 8 in.) and 37*6 X 
26-7 cms. (14f X lOJin.) but increasing the area per plant beyond 1600 sq. oms. 
(232 sq. in.) is not recommended for East Germany, otherwise yield, sugar 
content and juice purity are all adversely affected. In the manuring tests 
canned out, sulphate of ammonia gave uniformly favourable effects on good 
soils rich in lime and in hbmus. Natural and S 3 nithetic nitrate of soda had 
about equal values, the optimum dose being foxmd to be about 4 dz./ha. (3cwt. 
per acre) but heavy doses of any form of nitrogen caused a considerable 
deterioration in the quality of the crop. Potash showed favourable effects on 
sugar formation, even with soils having a good content of K*0, Lastly, it was- 
noticed that amide nitrogen in the form of urea acted adversely both on yield 
and on quality. Beet Seed Trials . — ^Extensive field tests are made annually in 
France by E. Saillabd, Chemist to the Syndicate of Sugar Manufacturers of 
Paris, and these are given a good deal of attention by reason of the care and 
impartiality with which they are conducted. In the latest reported,* 13 
varieties were examined, and the four more important in each of the three 
series of trials, the average of 10 fields, were as follows : Sucrose content ; 
Kulm, 18*13 ; Lippe W. 1., 18*09 ; S6bline, 17*98 ; Hilleshog, 17*86. Yield of 
roots, kg. per hectare : Vilmorin B., 33*975 ; Buszczynski, 33*820 ; Rabbethge 
& Giesecke N., 33*015 ; Dipy)e, W. I., 32*670. Sugar, kilos per hectare : 
Vilmorin B., 5*952 ; Buszczynski, 5*915 ; Dippe, W. I., 5*909 ; Rabbethge & 
Giesecke N., 6*876. In these results there is a certain amount of variation in 
regard to sugar content among the 13 varieties, viz., from 18*13 to 17*01 ; 
but in kilos of sugar per hectare the differences are small amongst the first six 
varieties. Kuhn and S6bline, which were 1st and 4th in sugar content, 
take only the tenth and eleventh places in kilos of sugar per hectare. 
Shelling Beet Seed.—Mtev a very full review of the literature on this 
matter, V. Stehik and Fr. Nbttwibth,* give the results of some of their 
observations. Removal of the hull of beet seed does not in general appreci- 
ably improve the germinating power, excepting in the case of hard-slielled 
varieties. It does not at any rate prevent Phoma, It is concluded that 
modern beet selection is capable of correcting nature in the direction of 
improving the germinating power. Soil Examination Methods. — Insufficient 
work has been done on comparing the Mitscherlich and Neubauer methods 
of estimating the nutrient content of the soil. Jos. Pazler,* in making a 
comparative examination with 60 samples foxmd with P 205 by the two methods 
a generally good agreement. With a large content of CaCOj, however, the 
Nbxtbatjer showed relatively lower results, especially with poor soils. K 2 O 
examinations gave relatively less satisfactory results, the Neubauer being 
here the higher. Only with rich soils did the two methods give the same 
results. Clay has an important effect on the results ; when this constituent 
was high, the Neubauer gave higher results than the Mitscheruch ; while 
when large amounts of CaCOg were present at the same time the results were 
double. 

1 ZeitveA Ver. deut. Ziuokerind., 1029, 70, 558-590. 

8 Suppl. Cire. hebd., Ro. 2132 of 1930. 
s Xeitteh. Zu^seriaid. Cuckoslcv., 1080, 54, Ro. 24, 266-272. 

« IMd., 1980, 54, Ro. 16, 153-170. 
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voscuUxT bu^^les , — ^Tho cross-S6Ction of a beetroot shows concentric 
ringSt which denote the vascular bimdles of the vegetable tissue. Wychinski 
and others have found that as the number of these rings increases, the sugar 
content also rises ; while V. Bartos and V. Stehlik in 1922 have examined 
siloed roots to ascertain the significance of the rings from the selection point of 
^view. An account of this work is now presented.^ It appears from their 
results that between the number of the rings, the size of the root, and the 
amount of sugar produced there exists a certain relationship. Further, 
that although the sugar content of the root rises with the number of rings, 
this is only so up to 13 to 14 (measured at the thickest part of the root) ; 
above this number it falls, the sugar content of roots of the 14 to 15-ring 

group being smaller. Fodder beets 
have only 6 to 7 rings. Groups 
having the greatest number of 
vascular bundle rings contain indi- 
viduals having the longest vegeta- 
tion period, i.e., late ripening roots. 
A question investigated is the effect 
of other factors, e.g., the soil, 
nourishment, weather, and length 
of vegetation. Data obtained on 
this indicate the effect of these 
factors on the number of the rings 
to be small. Nor does the size 
of the root make a difference. 
Vivien* has already recommended 
the number of the rings as an 
important factor in selection, 
though unfortxinately this means 
demolishing the root, since it has to be cut through at the widest point. It 
also clearly follow's from these tests carried out at the Seed Selection Station 
at Semcice by the author, Dr. V, Bartos, wlio is director there, that the largest 
number of rings corresponds wdth the greatest number of leaves, and also the 
greatest weight of loaves. 



Yield Formulae . — Some yield formulae calculated by Kazimikrz 
Smolejsski, Director of the Central Laboratory for the Sugar Industry of 
Poland, Warsaw', were reported recently*; and these are now published in 
somewhat more detail.* (1) When the factory produces only white sugar, tJie 
yield of white sugar is : Wh = (c — «|) ) 1 * — uK ) ; while the rendement in 
^ 1 . l^Oa (c — Si) (K 4~ 1) 

molasses is : m = — — — . (2) When the factory produces 

i>2 

only raw sugar, the yield of raw sugar is : ; 


W'hile the yield of molasses from such a factory is m ~ — — — — ^ ^ 

i 


{l~aK)C, ] 
Ed 


KB^ 

J . (3) When on the other hand the factory turns out at 


the same time both white and raw sugars, then the yield of white sugar will 


1 UteHUeh. 2iuekerind. Czeehoelav., 1930, S4, Ko. 26, 286-296. 

* “ Sacchaiogonie : Selection de la betteiave 4 sucre ” ; BuU. Assoc. Chim. Sucr.y 1920-21, 38. 
1989, 85. * Pnce Csntralnego LaboreUorjum Cukrowniczego^ 1026-27, 340-860. 
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be: Wb 


100Ji;(c — «i) (1 — uK) 


lOOi? + Rd 


; and the yield of raw sugar wl 


100 (c — (1 — ojs:) 


; while the yield of molasses will be : 


100J5 + Rd ’ 

^ + C,)]. In these formulae 

the letters denote the following : c, sucrose content of the cossettes ; sugar 

100 — q, 

1/\C»aACI ITTk +V»a:a 1 <a+ £ » •r\T1T»T+.’«T -fVr -i 1 a+. 


losses up to boiling the 1st xnassecuite ; u 


; Qi, purity of th^ 1st 


massecuite (nett, without return of the run-offs) ; K = — — purity 

100 — 

of the molasses ; Brix of the molasses ; Bd, yield of raw sugar ; 
Ca, polarization of the raw sugar ; and E, ratio between the yield of white 
and of raw sugar. 


Minus-sugars , — Whether the dry period occurring during 1929 was one 
of the causes of beet polarizing higher than the truth is a question lately posed 
by J. Zamkron, a French chemist of repute.^ He had observed since the 
commencement of that campaign, a serious difference between the direct 
polarization of the roots and their actual sucrose content as determined by 
the Herzfeld-Creydt and Clebget methods. Thus from < October 20th to 
November 9th he had found the following average figures : dir >ct polarization, 
16*86 ; Hebzfeld-Crbydt, 14*77 ; and Clebget, 15 08 per cent., from which 
one would conclude that levo-rotatory substances, so-called minus -sugars, must 
have been entering manufacture to the amount of 0*7 to 1*0 per cent, of the 
beet. In fact this loss had been observed also by a number of manufacturers, 
who may later (if not for the 1929 season) make it the reason for the insertion 
of a special clause in beet purchasing contracts, seeing that after all it is the 
actual sugar in the roots that is of interest, and not their polarization. Here 
are some of the figures published by Mr. Zameron in support of his obser- 
vations ; — 


Material 

Aqueous 

Digestion 

86'»-0O‘O. 

Alcoholic 

Digestion 

Sucrose 

Herzfeld- 

Creydt 

Sucrose 

by 

Clerget 

Itathnose 

by 

Creydt. 

Beets, Oct. 20th, 1929. . 

16*70 . . 

— 

14*476 .. 

14*77 

. , 0*66 

„ (lhr.,76“C.) .. 

10*20 . . 

16*60 . . 

— 

— 

— 

„ Oct. 22nd, 1929 

16*30 . . 

— 

16*08 . . 

15*61 

. . 0*65 

„ (lhr.,760C.) .. 

16*40 . . 

14*60 . . 

— 

— 

— 

„ Nov. 8th, 1929 . . 

16*60 . . 

— 

16*03 . . 

16*04 

. . 0*25 

„ Nov. 9th, 1929 . . 

16*60 . . 

— 

14*97 . . 

15*03 

. . 0*34 

Beet Juice, 1929 .... 

16*70 . . 

— 

16*02 . . 

16*08 

— 

>» ft ft 

17*00 . . 

— 

16*66 . . 

16*76 

. . 0*12 

Fresh Cossettes, 1929 . . 

16*86 . . 

— 

14*77 . . 

16*08 

. . 0*69 

Molasses,^ Oct., 1929 . . 

49*30 . . 

— 

47*86 . . 

48*25 

. . 1*30 

ft ft ft • • 

49*20 . . 

— 

47*17 . . 

47*71 

.. MO 

ft ft ft 

48*90 . . 

— 

47*38 . . 

48*09 

. . 0*82 

ft ft ft • • 

61*00 . . 

— 

48*19 . . 

48*64 

. . 1*52 

ft ft • • 

60*80 . . 

— 

49*02 . . 

49*12 

. , 0*96 


HeiVs crystallizing process , — ^Articles have appeared lately in the German 
technical press discussing the conditions which should obtain when water is 
added to after-product massecuite for the remove of its fine grain. But 
P. Ktjhle points out that it is much more important to know how one can 

i BuUelin de VABSoeUUim des ChimiMea de Suoerie, 1930, 47, Ko. 1, 40-41. 

3 Reducing migars content, 0*49 per cent. 
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avoid the formation of fine grain altogether.^ His factory, Wagh&usel i. B., 
Germany, during the past two years has operated the Heil process,* which is 
said to give massecuitos containing only well-formed, sharp crystals. In one 
of the two methods of boiling used, grain is formed from the green syrup, and 
this is purged through with a 60°Brix syrup of the next hig})er purity. The 
strike is finished off with the initial syrup, and let down with 5-7 per cent, of 


r>HVm WAtJUf* 





water into the crystalliziiig apparatus sketched herewith. It consists actually of 
four crystallizers 1, 2, 3, and 4 (provided with stirrers), coruiected by cooling 
channels Xj, X 2 and Xs so as to form a battery, each crystallizer being divided 
up by ]>artitions, S, S, S. Tlie massecuite enters crystallizer 1, and passes 
successively to crystallizers 2, 3 and 4, each fresh lot pushing the previous 
one before it, any mixing of the two being almost impossible. Some cooling 
takes place when the massecuite is passing over from one crystallizer to the 
next, this raising the su])ersaturation of the inother-syru]'), so that when the 
mass has arrived in the next ciystallizer it has time and opi)ortunity to crys- 
tallize out as far as purity and concentration will permit. Altogether the 
duration of stirring is about two days. Finally the mass arrives in crystallizer 
4, from whence it is dropped to the centrifugals at 50-r)2°C. Any water addi- 
tion is (juito unnecessary, and the rnolassses thrown off has a purity of at least 
An after-product sugar which is loose and on washing gives a li({iior of 
98‘5 I 0 99° purity is thus obtained. 

Sugar in pre^ts-cake. Researches have been described on the determin- 
ation of sugar in the press-cake of Dr. Claassen’s factory at Dormagen, 
(lerinany, according to which a remarkable difference was observed in the 
results found {a) by the ordinary method, and (6) by boiling out the sugar 
using plenty of water. A very much greater content of sugar was found by 
the second method.* This difference was explained to be due to the ])resonce 
in tlu^ Dormagen cake of colloidal particles enclosing the sugar, tl^e total 
amount f>f which sugar could only be liberated by lieating up with nn excess 
of water.* Now it is mentioned by Dr. O. Spenoler, the Director of the In- 
stitute for the Sugar Industry, Berlin,* that tiie ]>ress-cakes of 20 German 
factories were examined hy the two methods, but that only in two was more 
sugar to be found by the boiling-out method, and then nothing like so much 
as at Dormagen. There, however, the j)ress-cako a])])ears to be of a special 
nature, owing to the mode of claritication follow’od. In tlie same article 
under review Dr. 8 penolp:r describes tentatively a general method which he 
has worked out for the determination of sugar in press-cake which is expected 
to give reliable results imder all conditions. It (*onsists in the following pro- 
cedure : 53 grms. of the cake under examination is placed in a clean, dry nickel 
flask provided with a cork covered with tin-foil ; or a wide-necked bottle with a 
tight-fitting glass stopper can also be used, tliough it is liable to break later 
when cooling. Either vessel is })laced in a water-bath of S5-90''C., closed after 
a minute, and allowed to remain in the bath for an hour. At the end of this 
time, 177 o.c. of ammonium nitrate solution are added, the contents stiiTed with 
a glass rod \mtil the cake is homogeiieouslv d i st ributod . Last ly the vessel is 


1 Cenlr, Zuckerind., 19.30, 38, No. 7, 19S-199. 2 / S.J., 1929, 44«, 55fi. 

* Zeiisch, Ver deut. Zurlrrwd., J930, 80, 09-S0. 
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placed in a cold bath and the polarization taken. It is of course necessary to 
determine the dry substance of the cake beforehand, and to apply the corres- 
ponding correction. 

Dvtoh factory data , — ^Beet sugar factories in Holland take part in a rigid 
scheme of mutual chemical control, and the figures extracted by C. W. 
ScHONEBATJM from recent returns to the A.T.V, concerning data for raw and 
thin-juices, thick-juice and molasses are of general interest : — 

Baw Juice Clarified Juice Thick Jiiioe Molasaea 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 

Purity 90-26. . 90-66. . 93-35. . 93-94. . 93-60. . 94-00. . 61-35. . 61-29 

AshperlOOBrix .... 2-60 2-49,. 2-23.. 2-13.. 2-22.. 2-06. . 12-68. . 13-04 

Sugaxperlof Asli .. 36-10. . 36-41 .. 41-86. . 44-10. . 42-12. . 46-63. . 4-88.. 4-70 
Sugar per of 1 organic 

non-sugar 12-46. . 13-23. . 21-12. . 23-90. . 21-86. . 23-86. . 2-36. . 2-43 

Organic non-sugar per 

1 of Ash 2-90.. 2-76.. 1-98.. 1-89.. 1-93.. 1-91.. 2-07.. 1-97 

During the two years under consideration (actually in the original 
article the figures go back to the 1923 campaign) the sucrose content of the 
slices were: 1929, 16*94 ; and 1928, 17*69 per cent. Using the data of the above 
table, the following are the amoimts of total non-sugar, ash, and organic 
non-sugar removed in the clarification for the same two years. 

Total Non-Sugar. Ash Organic Non-Sugar 

1929 1929 1928 1929 1928 

Per 100 Brix in raw juice 3-10.. 3*49.. 0-27.. 0-43.. 2-83.. 3-06 

Per 100 Pol. in raw juice 3-44.. 3*84.. 0-30.. 0-47.. 3-14.. 3-37 

Percentage 31-80. . 37-40. . 10-80. . 17-30. . 39-20. . 44-70 

Miscellaneous. 

Mechanical delays, — At the Mitchell factory, of the Great Western Sugar 
Co., Cal., during the 1929 campaign there was a total of 13 hours and 35 
minutes “ mechanical delays,” of which 12 hours and 6 minutes resulted 
from the high sewer backing up in the elevator pit, and 32 minutes testing 
engine governors, which leaves 58 minutes of actual fnechcinical delays, all of 
wldch was spent in repairing one of the main engine drive belts. This is far 
better than any previous campaign at this factor^'' and probably for any beet 
factory on record to date. 


A Cancelled OnDEB.—According to the Glasgow Herald, the Portuguese 
Ministry of the Colonies, under a decision of the Court, is paying an indemnity of 
£8000 to Messrs. Duncan Stewart & Co. Ltd. of Glasgow, on account of the can- 
cellation of a contract made with a previous Government for the erection of a sugar 
factory at Umbelu, Portuguese East Africa. The indemnity first claimed was 
£72,200, but the Government managed to get the sura reduced to £8000. 

PoBTUOUBSE SuGAB DUTIES. — ^A modification of the Portuguese tariff on sugar 
imported into Portugal is announced. The special surtax at present levied on foreign 
sugar of any kind on importation is to be increased by 1 centavo per kg. when the 
price of sugar powdered by the Portuguese method, or above No. 20 D.S., in the 
cheapest European export market results in a price of less than 7 centavos (gold) 
per kg. c.i.f, Mozambique and Angola are given an undertaking that they will be 
permitted during the next 16 years to supply one-half of Portugal’s total demands 
in sugar, but conditions are imposed in regard to the re-equipment of refineries and 
to the cultivation of the canefields, so as to ensure the stability of the industry. 


1 Tijdichrijt, 1930, No. 8. 
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A Comparative Survey of Milling as practised in Cuba, Hawaii 

and Java. 

By FRANCIS MAXWELL, D.Sc., M.I.Mech.E.. F.C S. 

Cuba implies large cajiat^ities with relatively low extraction, long trains 
and big units ; Hawaii moderate capacities with high extraction, short trains, 
and thorough preparation; Java is somewhere in between. In Cuba the 
modem conception of efficient milling seems to tend towards trains of six 
mills (five at least), preceded by single or double crushers, the size of mills 
commonly being 36 in. x 84 in. In Hawaii and Java, whore moderate capacity 
coupled with high extraction obtains, most factories are e({uipped with a 
plant consisting of a crusher and four mills with or without a shredder. The 
size of mills predominantly met with in Hawaii is 34 in. X 78 in. and 32 in. X 
66in. ; and in Java 30 in. X 60 in. and 32 in. X 72 in. Lately, however, 
Java has been forced with the rapid expansion of POJ 2878 to contemplate 
capacity problems. 

Apart from capacities, the essential difference in i)rinciple between Cuba 
and Hawaii lies in cane preparation. Cuba relies on the aggregate ‘ ‘ grinding ” 
effect of her multiple crushers supi>ortod by deep-grooved 1st and 2nd mills ; 
Hawaii on knives and shredders co-operating with single crushers. As 
regards fineness of bagasse, on the whole the material entering the 1st mill in 
Hawaii is often equal to that entering the 3rd or 4th in Cuba, depending on 
the number of crushers and kind of grooving of the mills. Mill engineers seem 
to be in fimdamental agreement that it is necessary to extract as much juice as 
j)ossible in the earliest stage of milling, so as to render maceration more 
efficient and complete. 

Knivoi , — ^About 80 per cent, of the mills in Hawaii have one or two sets of 
revolving knives, the first for levelling and the second for cutting and preparing. 
In Cuba the use of knives has only recently come into vogue; while in Java 
only two or three of the 179 factories use them. It must be remembered 
that in Cuba the cane cut into lengths of about 3 ft. is dumped on the carrier 
in car-loads, forming a tangled mass of great depth ; in Hawaii, though canes 
are not so short, similar conditions obtain, owing to a good deal of lodyed 
cane and to mechanical unloading. Rational application of knives will 
there increase the capacity by 10 to 15 per cent., in cases of careless loading of 
the carrier, and naturally somewhat higher. In Java, however, canes by 
nature long and straight, are deposited on the carrier by hand or by a 
mechanical uiiloader supplemented by hand, forming even, regular and 
parallel layers, mider which conditions knives are precluded from showing 
themselves to the best advantage. Tliough knives produce a considerable 
degree of preparation by the use of excessive power, their oconornic utility 
is confined to feeding purposes to give a more regular and even feed to the 
crusher. Cane preparation, in the true sense of the word, is the function of 
the shredder, usually in conjunction with the crusher. 

Shredders , — Advantages of a modern shredder are ; the thorough disinte- 
gration of the cane into fine shreds before entering the milling train proper ; 
the evening up of the feed to the mills ; and the saving in j)owor on the following 
mijls. Shredding adds to both capacity and extraction. Addition of a 
modem shredder to an existing milling plant may be expected to i ncrease t lie 

riSiper (here Blightly abridged) inibllshed In the Proceedings of the Third Congress of the Inter- 
national society of Snyar Cane Technologtcts. 
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capacity as much as 20 per cent, without affecting the extraction ; or to in- 
crease the extraction from 2*6 to 1 per cent., depending on the mills in the train. 
In excessively long trains as in Cuba (say a cruslier and six mills) the economic 
importance of introducing a shredder is not so much the increase of extraction, 
as that the shredder enables one to discard a mill, or perhaps even two, if the 
opportunity afforded thereby to rationalize the method of maceration is 
taken. 

Crushers , — Cuba is the stronghold of multiple crushers, whereas in Hawaii 
and Java single crushers form the standard practice. Exhaustive investi- 
gation in Java leads to the conclusion that the economic advantages to be 
derived from double crusliers do not justify their adoption.^ So far as the 
author’s personal opinion is concerned, the tests in Java have confirmed the 
statement which he publislied a few years ago,* namely that “double crushers 
have no economic reason for existence.” In Java the Krajowski is still 
the type of crusher met with, whereas in Hawaii there are both the Krajewski 
and the splitting tyi)e of crushers, but the tendency is towards 3-roller cnishers. 
These are just common mills with the three rollers circumferentially grooved 
H H pitch at 60° angle, and so placed as to intermesh with one another. 
Under Hawaiian conditions this type achieves good results, i.e., about 75 
per cent, extraction, if preceded by cane knives. Java has her own species 
of S-roller crusher, created simply by substituting a “ figured ” “ toothed ” 

crusher roU for the toj^ roller of the 1st mill. This adaptation seems to meet 
admirably the conditions of feeding there, and accordingly there are a great 
number of such hybrid crushers in operation. 

Grooving , — Apart from the number and size of the Cuban milling ]>lants, 
it is indisputable that the adoption of doo]> grooves in the mill rollers has 
contributed a considerable share to the large capacities obtained. The 
common practice in C^ba is to groove the rollers of the mills \ in. pitch 
throughout the train, except those of the 1st mill, which usually are 1 in. 
pitch. When dealing with very large capacities in long trains, the Ist and 
2nd mills arc often grooved 1 J and 1 in. respectively, or even deeper, thus 
actually constituting 3-roll crushers of the Hawaiian ty})e. In Haw^aii the 
standard practice may be taken to be for the first mill ^ in. pitch for all three 
rollers and grooves intermeshing ; and for the other mills, front r<dlor J in. 
j)itch, toj^ and back rollers with seven grooves per in., the angle of the grooves 
being 55 to 60°. In Java, on the other hand, the standard practice remains 
shallow grooving or practically smooth rollers. Other cane countries, as the 
P.T., P.R., Queensland, and Natal, have also adopted thc^ principle of deep 
grooving, Java standing alone in adhering to shallow grooving. In that 
country its adoption will be particularly beneficial in dealing with the hard 
POJ canes. Deep grooving contributes to an increase in capacity and extrac- 
tion by increasing the gripping surface, by facilitating drainage of the juice, 
and by the tearing action afforded by the tlifferential speed between apex and 
base of the gi'ooves. 

MesschaeH grooves,— Their fxmetion is solely to j)romote drainage of the 
juice instead of enhancing the gri])piiig surface of the roller. In Hawaii, 
where originally developed, their use is universal ; there all lower rollers, except 
some front rollers of 1st mills, are provided with them, the dimensions j)roved 
to give the best results being : pitch 3 in., preferably 2 in. if possible ; depth, 
IJjn., preferably If in., and width, fin. to Tiffin. Messchaert grooving is 

1 Archief. ileport of MeetiQg» of the Sixjloty of Advlsots to the Java Sugar InduHtrj*. 

2 1926, 367-863. 
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gradually extending in Cuba, but the bulk of opinion in Java appears to be 
still unfavourable to this method. It is to be borne in mind that the full 
benefit of drainage grooves comes into play when the bagasse has reached a 
certain degree of disitxtegration, eager to absorb the maximum maceration 
liquid. If the cane still consists of large pieces, only partially broken up, the 
interstices in the bagasse blanket will in some measure afford drainage 
facilities, the Messchaert grooves being thus j)recluded from producing their 
full effect. When the early experiments were made in Java with these grooves, 
the bagasse leaving the last mill of a 14-roller plant had not in the majority of 
factories reached the same state of disintegration as the bagasse emerging 
from the 1st mill of a Hawaiian milling train provided with the above- 
mcMitioncd preparatory devices. In the case of crushing the hard POJ 
varieties, this statement still holds good for a number of factories. But now 
in Java where shredding and intensified maceration obtain, opinions are 
veering in favour of drainage grooves, and the author ventures to predict that 
in the not too distant future this modus operaudi will bo generally practised. 

Maceration . — Pouring the liquid in shoot form (juice) or spray form 
(water) upon the surface of the bagasse blanket is a most primitive and 
ineftioiont one. By judicious application of maceration or lixiviation, a 
considerable portion of the sucrose in the bagasse can be extracted more 
economically by other means than by brute force. Tlie question now merely 
r(»solves itself into developing a chotiper a]>]>aratus for this pui’})ose, and when 
this has been achieved the policy of Jong trains of mills will bo definitely ex- 
ploded. Nobel’s hot maceration system aj)pears to have given good results 
in several factories in Java, with which method a certain dogi'ee of disinte- 
giation of the cane is necessary. Nobtsl’s system is being applied between 
the ])enultimate and the last mill in trains without a shredder, hut where a 
14-roller plant includes a shredder, there is no reason (except a financial one 
for the present) wdiy this “maceration carrier'’ should not ultimately be 
installed directly after the 1st mill. Thus one would be })laced between the 
1st and 2nd mills, another between the 2nd and 3rd, and yet another between 
tlie 3rd and last mills. Judging by the results already obtained, there seems 
to he no (jiiestion that such a method of o}»eration will acliieve the maximum 
i'xtraction while not affecting the ca}>acity wdth only a few nulls. Tlien there 
is the Naudet diffusion jirocess, giving sucdi admirable results in Egypt. 
“ A train of four milling units combined with Naudet diffusion is a(;tually 
acJii(*ving siq-ierior results (with a reasonably high capacity) to the longest of 
milling trains in use elsewhere, and coupled wdth this aohiovement is the 
eon.-^ulerable advantage of abolishing eomplotoly all settling tanks and lilter- 
]iresses.^” 

Modem Milling Plant . — A concrete milling problem, sucli as is now coii- 
fi'onting (piite a few factories in Java, may here be discussed on the basis of 
Hawaiian and Cuban experience. Assume a standard ])lant in .lava con- 
sisting of a crusher and four mills, an increase in the capacity of which is 
re(|iiired. Is it to be achieved by a })re-crushor, an additional mill, and 
perhaps yet another mill, or by other moans ? The former policy may be one 
of the least resistance, but is not the most efficient nor the most ec(.)nomical 
to follow. The first stops that suggest themselves are : (1) applying the 
Hawaiian principle of deej) roller grooving and Messchaert grooves ; and (2) 
the speeding-up of the units, especially the crusher, feeding devices of the 
roller type assisting materially. If greater cajiacity is required, the next sUp 
— /,5-.jV,T920, 18(1. 
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for consideration, in the author’s opinion, is a shredding device of the modem 
type. As established in Hawaii, Egypt, and elsewhere, the increase in capacity 
with the same extraction that may be expected from the addition of a modem 
shreddei* is somewhere about 20 per cent, and in the case of hard canes 
appreciably higher. If necessary, the crusher preceding the shredder can be 
opened up, and the extra burden of breaking up the cane shifted to the 
shredder. To attain a high crushing rate coupled with a high extraction 
through the use of a shredder, it is necessary to adopt Messchaert grooves. 

By the above means one can achieve economically a considerable increase 
of capacity while retaining the original basis of a crusher and four mills. 
Another step towards further increase in capacity is the application of one or 
two Nobel hot maceration carriers, by means of which a large proportion of 
the work of extracting sugar can be transferred from some of the mills to the 
maceration process. In consequence, the capacity of the plant can be further 
raised by opening up the units of the train. Summarizing, reason and 
experience indicate that a modern milling plant need only consist fundamen- 
tally of a crusher and four mills, supplemented by a shredder, roller feeding 
devices, and a system of hot maceration, the rollers of the mills being provided 
with deep grooving and Messchaert grooves. Under equal milling con- 
ditions with the same size of imits, it is the author’s firm opinion that such 
a plant would produce at least equal results in regard to capacity, coupled 
with extraction, as an installation of a double crusher plus five mills or one of 
a crusher and six mills. 


Use of Live Steam in Tropical Cane Sugar 
Production.' 

Br H. A. FABER. 

In the average American beet-sugar house fully 85 per cent, of the 
available sugar contained in the evaporator thick- juice is obtained directly as 
standard white granulated ; the remainder is recovered as high-grade meltings, 
which could be washed white. In continental European and Javan white 
sugar plants not more than 16 per cent, of the white sugar produced comes 
from the evaporator thick-juice directly ; the remainder is obtained by ro- 
melting. This increases the cost of producing white sugar considerably. 
Working under equal prices for labour, supplies, and equipment, it costs Sll 
more to produce a ton of v^hite sugar by Dutch methods than by American 
methods for beet sugar. 

Use of Exhaust Steam. 

In Java and in continental beet-sugar houses, white sugar is boiled by 
steam at the pressure of engine exhaust, or even by vapours issuing from the 
first effect of the multiple-efiect juice evaporator. The temperature of such 
steam does not give a good circulation in the pans. The crystals move 
sluggishly, and the mother-liquor, which becomes super-saturated with sugar 
as concentration proceeds, is not adequately exhausted. Much false grain is 
formed and the syrup becomes very viscous. Crystallization nearly stops long 
before the mass is ripe ; then water is drawn into the pan in order to wash away 
the false grain and to lower the viscosity of the syrup. Another layer is added 
to the sugar crystals. Such crystall ization at intervals causes some of the 
1 Abridged from Tnd, 4b Eng, 1080, 22, No. 4. 
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viscous mother-liquor to get entrapped under each subsequent layer of sugar. 
Weak sugar crystals are the result and such sugar does not keep well in the 
warehouses. 

On curing the white-sugar massecuite in the centrifugal, the raother- 
* liquor (green syrup) is too viscous to leave the machines properly. The 
; centrifugal delivers a mixed syrup of high purity but unfit for producing white 
syrup directly, which is boiled for re-melt. The thick-juice is boiled to grain 
and crystallized four times in order to recover all the available sugar. Only 
the first operation yields white sugar, the three subsequent boilings yielding 
remelt only. 

The first three boilings are with low-presstiro steam, but for the fourth 
live steam is used, eis the viscosity has increased to such a degree that exhaust 
steam does not agitate it sufficiently. The mass is kept in closed crystallizers 
for a week, but it mats in the centrifugals ; and after the bulk of the molasses 
is purged away in one set of machines, the dirty sugar is mixed with pan 
supply syrup and cxired again in a second set of machines. Then it is re- 
melted and mixed with the raw juice in order to be limed and purified again. 
The molasses that is not removed keeps on circulating. 

The system of boiling sugar de8cril:>ed above is identical with raw sugar 
practice. The production of white sugar depends here entirely on refinery 
methods-' i.c., on reinelting and repeate^l re-crystallization and on the use of 
decolorizing carbon. Decolorizing carbon is used extensively in Europe 
and should be used in Java, but costs prohibit. Although the juices are de- 
colorized to a great extent, tlie sugar does retain a yellowish cast, which is 
corrected by the use of much ultramarine blue in tlie centrifugals. 

Use of Lrsns Steam in Bousing. 

In American beet-sugar houses standard granulated sugar is boiled by live 
steam exclusively, and a considerable steam pressure is constantly maintained 
in the heating coils of the sugar pans. As a result of his observations on the 
wliite-sugar methods employed in Europe and Java, the w riter has come to the 
conclusion that the steam pressure maintained within the coils of the sugar 
]>an governs : (1) The araoimt of sugar extracted in one boiling (the per- 
centage of sugar extraction in the pan). (2) The (|uality of the crystal. (3) 
The vis(*osity of the mother-liquor (the green syruj)). (4) The amount of 
melting ])roduced. (5) The cost of j)roducing white sugar from either cane or 
beet. 

A higher steam pressure, within limits of course, makes for more sugar, 
harder crystals, less viscosity, less ro-raelt, and lower costs of production. 
The writer advocates that live steam should now be used for boiling white 
ctme sugar at the centrals. Tlie use of live steam in this manner causes 
greater difference betw'-een the temperatures of the steam and of the boiling 
mass. A lively pan circulation ensues. The growing crystals move very 
freely through the massecuite and easily absorb all the sugar liberated as con- 
centration increases. The mother-liipior does not get viscous and does not 
cling to the cry^stals, which are easily washed wdiite. Fully 85 per cent, of the 
available sugar is now recovered as white direc’tly out of the evaporator thick- 
juice ; the remainder furnishes high-graile seconds which can be washed to 
produce a second-grade white of excellent quality. Then there is no re-molt 
at all. 

In the American beet-sugar houses all the available sugar is recovered in 
two boilings as compared with four in Europe. The American method 
requires much less factory^ equipment, labour, and supplies, and is cheaper to 
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operate. It is easily adapted to cane work. White cane granulated thus 
made is in all respects identical to the standard beet granulated in America, 
and is much superior to the best J ava white produced. One hundred pounds 
of this white cane granulated can be delivered for the cost of producing raw 
sugar plus 8 cents. 

The Glendale E3n?EKiBN0E. 

About twenty years ago the owners of the beet-sugar factory at Glendale, 
Ariz., decided to grow sugar cane instead of beets ; they imported seed cane 
from Sinaloa, Mexico ; they brought mill equipment from Louisiana. 

Their cane juice was purified by the Javan acid thin- juice method 
(according to Harloff and Schmidt). But for the recovery of the sugar all 
resemblance to J avan methods ceased ; the evaporator thick-juice was boiled 
to white sugar in the same manner as had been done with the beet juice, and 
the results were the same. Fully 80 per cent, of the sugar contained in the 
thick- juice was recovered in first jet as a standard white granulated. This 
sugar kept in the warehouse without difficulty even in that hot climate. The 
green syrup was boiled to grain ; it delivered seconds of a good quality and 
molasses which was well exhatisted. 

At that time the writer did not realize that he had accomplished some- 
thing whic'h was ahead of the best Javan white-sugar practice. He simply 
believed that he had equalled the Javan results, never dreaming that the work 
of the Javan sugar department is much inferior to the American practice of 
making white beet sugar. He did not know then about the handicap caused 
by the use of exhaust steam for boiling white sugar and the troubles exper- 
ienced in Java on this account. 

Later investigations revealed to him that the costly and intricate juice 
purifying methods of Java become entirely superfluous and obsolete as soon as 
the pan floor is operated according to American beet-sugar rules. Equal 
results are easily obtained if the evaporator syrup of any well-equipped raw- 
sugar house is re-limed and suli>hured to a certain degree. It is then easily 
filtered through Vallez thick-juice filters and a very clear and l^rilliant pan 
supply liquor is obtained. Such standard white cane granulated is very much 
superior to Java white ; it keeps better upon storing, and it costs much less 
to produce. 

In fitting up a raw-sugar house for such w^hite-sugar work, several pro- 
visions can be made for furnishing the live steam for sugar boiling and for 
decreasing the amount of engine exliaust produced. About 90 lbs. of live 
steam are required to boil 100 lbs. of white sugar. In saving this amount on 
the steam consumption of the power plant, the engine exliaust is decreased by 
a like quantity. Diesel motors could be installed to supplant part of the 
steam jiower. For a motor-driven mill house all the power could be generated 
by Diesels, thus avoiding the production of any exhaust steam. In this case 
pressure evaporators fed by live steam should be used for concentrating the 
juices. An important jiortion of the bagasse is then left unused. It becomes 
available to firms who make paper pulp out of bagasse and affords a source of 
income, independent of the sugar market, to the owners of the central. 

Beet Crop Prizes. — Awards liave been made to beet growers imder the Edu- 
cation and Research Programme organized by the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Beet Sugar Factories Committee. A silver cup was presented to Mr. F. G. W. Dabby, 
of Pymoor, Bury St. Edmunds area, for growing, or making the best effort to grow, 
the best crop of the yekr. His net tonnage per acre was 21*6 with a sugar content of 
17*3, making 8380 lbs. of sugar per acre. 



Publicationii Received. 


Rate of Detnloration of Sugar Content of tome POJ Sugar Cane Varieties in Louisiana. 

G. B. Sartorifl. Circular No. 97 ; U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton. (Superintendent of Documents, Washington, U.S. A.). 1930. Price; 
6 cents. 

! Contents, — Introduction, weather conditions, and cold resistance, soil types and 
cold resistance, comparison of standing and windrowed cane (early and late wind- 
rowed canes), deterioration testa (cane cut for the mill, burned cane), loss in weight 
^due to evaporation, stubble deterioration, stubble shaving, effect of frozen cane on 
stubble, role of POJ 234, general considerations, summary. 

Reports of the Progress of Applied Chemistry. 1929 ; Volume XIV. (Society of 
Chemical Industry, Central House, London, E.C.2.). 1930. Price : 7s. 6d. 

to Members ; 12s. 6d. to non-Members. 

We are pleased again to notice the publication of these Annual Reports, the 
value of which is now generally well appreciated by chemists. Messrs. Etoon and 
Lank again contribute the section on Sugar, and in it give a very good account of the 
literature of our subject published during 1 929. A particularly usefid section is that 
contributed on “ Soils and Fertilizers ” by Dr. K. M. Crowthek, of Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, and chemists concerned with agricultural questions would do 
well to read it. Other sections to which attention may be directed are those on “ Plant 
and Machinery ” by R. Edgeworth-Johnstonk, and “ Fermentation Industries,” 
by H. Lloyi.) Hind and F. E. Day. 


The Profitable Use of Fertilizers. (Imperial Cliomic'al Industries, Limited, London, 
and sales offices throughout the (J.K.). 

This pamphlet gives information for manuring various crops grown in the U.K. 
In regard to beets, acidity if present should first be corrected by tlic a})plication 
of 1-2 tons per acre of carbonate of lime ; dung if available should be applied as early 
as possible. At the time of di’illing apply also : 2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, or 
iiitro-chalk ; 4 cwt. of super-phosphate ; and 2 cwt. per acre of 30 per cent, potash 
salts. As a top dressing, apply one or two applications of 1 cwt. per acre of nitro- 
(*halk, the first immediately aftCT singling, and the second not more than three weeks 
later. 

Red-Squill Powders as Raticides. By J. C. Munch. James Silver, and E. E. Horn, 
Toclmical Bulletin >Jo. 124; United States Department of Agriculturi, 
Washington, D.C., U.S. A.). 1930. Price : 10 cents. 

Contents : Sources of Squill ; Use as Rat Poison ; Preparation of Powder ; 
Effect on Rats ; Suggested Method of Preparation of Toxic Powders ; Literature cited. 
It is jjomted out in this Bulletin that powders prepared by directly drying un- 
ferrnonted, sliced, red (not white) squill bulbs in an oven at 80°C. are usually more toxic 
than those prepared under other conditions. The lethal do.se i.s about 250 mgrms. 
per kilo, of body weight for white rats, and somewhat loss for tlie brown rodents. 
Cats, dogs, chickens and pigeons are not .seriously harmed by squill powder. 


The Analysis of Commercial Lubricating Oils by Physical Methods. Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research ; Lubrication Research, Technical Paper 
No. 1. (H.M. Stationery Office, London). 1930. Price ; Is. 9d. 

This report records the results of an attempt to analyse tlie 2 iropertios of com- 
mercial lubricating oils by physical methods (viz,, the measurement of the effect of 
temi>erature upon boundary friction in the presence and absence of oxygen). Such 
methods have now been in use for more than ten years, and by moans of them it is 
possible to deduce the general ” make-up ” of an oil. 
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Brevities. 


Hand Revbaotombtbb. — ^The hand refractometer is coming into use extensively 
by farmers for carrying out tests for estimating the ripeness of the cane. A deter- 
mination indicating the dry substance content can be carried out in a few minutes 
in the field by an untrained assistant. 

PnoTEoncD Industby and Oonsumbbs* Pkices. — ^In the fiood of argument in 
the press following on the publication of the West Indian Sugar Beports the instance 
was quoted of a Continental country where the cost of production is £14 per ton, 
the price to the consumer is £25 to £30, and the export price f.o.b. is £6. 15s. This 
presumably refers to Czeoho-Slovakia. 

Java Sdgab Assobtments, — During 1929 the percentage production of different 
assortments in Java was as follows^: S.H.S. (superior head-sugar. No. 25, or Java 
whites), 67*28 ; S.S.S. (superior soft sugar or soft whites), 0*43 ; H.S. (head-sugar. No. 16 
and up), 23*58 ; muscovados, Nos. 12-14, 4*69 ; and molasses sugars, 3*83 per cent. 
S.H.S. has been gradiially increasing its quota from 53*66 per cent, in 1921, having 
been 54*45 per cent, in 1924 and 65*54 per cent, in 1928. 


A Diesel Tkactob. — In some tests in California* ploughing was done by (a) a 
machine consuming gasoline at 13J cents, per gall., and (h) a Diesel-powered tractor 
using fuel oil at only 5 cents, per gall. The acres per day covered were (a) 18, 
(6) 25 ; gallons of fuel used (a) 66, (6) 45. Whereew in the case of the gasoline machine, 
the cost of fuel per acre worked out at 80*487, in that of the other it was only 80*09. 
Each drew four 20 in. ploughs, turning up the soil to 12-14 in. 


Moboan Disintegbatob. — ^It is claimed for the Morgan Cano Disintegrator* that 
it ddivers cane to the rolls in a form which lends itself most readily to milling ; and 
that the long staple fibre and mat-packing account for the remarkably small amount of 
“ cush-oush ** diwharged from the mills. Also that the shearing action of the rotor 
separates the cane fibres lengthwise and ruptures the cane cells at the same time, 
tliereby ensuring a thorough diffusion of the maceration water with the cane juice. 


Eubopean Beet Cbop Yields. — ^At the Bucharest meeting of the 14th Inter- 
national Congress of Agriculture,'* figures stated to be averages for the yields of beet 
and of sugar for different European coimtries were presented. These calculated in 
long tons of beet per acre, and lbs. of sugar per acre are as follows : Czechoslovakia,, 
10*6, 3954 ; Belgium, 11*4, 3810 ; Austria, 9*1, 3660 ; Holland, 12*2, 3616 ; Denmark, 
11*9, 3615; Germany, 10*0, 3608; Sweden, 10*8, 3428; France, 9*8, 3162; Italy, 
11*1, 3152 ; Poland, 7*8, 2662 ; and Hungary, 11*4, 2413. 


Synthetic Alcohol.® — ^A one month’s (May, 1929) commercial test on synthetic 
ethyl alcohol was conducted at the plants of the Carbon and Carbide Chemical 
Company at Charleston, W. Va., XJ.S.A., and about 48,000 proof gallons was pro- 
duced. It is stated that this run was a commercial success and that plans are 
under way for a larger production of synthetic ethyl alcohol. It is stated that 
the Carbide’s production will be at the rate of 6,000,000 to 6,000,000 gallons per year, 
of which 20 per cent, will be used in the company’s own operations. Domestic costs of 
synthetic alcohol are not known. Estimates indicate a cost of 35 cents per gallon. 

Bagasse as Foddbb. — W. P. Naquin, manager of Horiokaa Sugar Company, 
Hawaii, describes® the feed now being used for the work animals of that plantation. 
It is composed of dry, screened bagasse, molassses and soya bean oil meal in the 
proportion of 100-100-50. No other feed is used. It is used at the rate of 3 lbs. for 
each 112 lbs, of live weight of animal j^r day. The results are reported to be entirely 
satisfactory, the animals showing a slight gain in weight since this mixture has been 
put into use. The cost of this new feed amounts to about 26 cents per animal per 
day, the average saving b eing closejbo 450 per ani mal per year. 

1 ProeftkUim medededingen^ 1930. * Jan^ry-February, 1030. 

9 It is built by the General Electric Co., and the sole selling agents are Petree & Dorr Sn^neers, Inc. 

See page xix. 

* Cirr. hehd,, 1930, 42, 91. ^ Chm, dt Met. Eng,, March, 1080. 

0 Eawaiim Plmtert* Record, XXXIII, No. 4. 
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SoMB Impobtant Vabiations in the Quality of Baw Cane Sugars. E. W. Ricc- 
Facts about Sugar ^ 1930, 25, No. 12, 290-291. 

Of the imptirities present in raw cane sugars, the organic matter (which rarely 
exceeds 1*5 per cent.) has the most decided influence on the reflning quality con- 
taining as it does all the vegetable colouring matter and the colloids. For the 
purpose of comparing the effect of these impurities in reflning, six cane sugars 
'^pdely differing in colour were examined with the results shown below ; while at the 
siune time the colour before and after char filtration, the variation in the colour 
absorbed during char filtration, and the Q absoqjtion values before and after char 
filtration, were determined : — 



Chemical Analysis. 




Sample No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Polarization . . 

.. 96*21 .. 

97*12 .. 

96*41 

. . 96*86 .. 

96*60 .. 

96*20 

Glucose 

.. 1*41 .. 

M4 .. 

1*07 

.. 0*98 .. 

— . . 

1*05 

Ash 

.. 0*50 .. 

0-37 .. 

0*47 

.. 0*61 .. 

0-46 .. 

0-56 

Organic matter 

.. 1*29 .. 

0*70 .. 

1*01 

.. 0-97 .. 

. . 

1*30 


Elliott Filtbability. 





65*10 .. 

71*70 .. 

50*00 

.. 56*60 .. 

52*00 .. 

57*20 


pH (Electrometric). 





5*95 .. 

6 02 .. 

6*01 

.. 6*18 .. 

6*21 .. 

6*91 


Colloids 

(Dir'E Number). 




Original 

.. 410 .. 

310 .. 

396 

.. 286 .. 

360 .. 

292 

1st off char . . 

75 .. 

36 .. 

140 

45 .. 

86 .. 

120 

8th off char . . 

.. 100 .. 

115 .. 

210 

90 .. 

140 .. 

200 


Colour 

(Peters 

Units). 




Original 

. . 109 . . 

143 .. 

176 

.. 218 .. 

302 .. 

351 

1 

1*7 .. 

4*5 .. 

5 

4 .. 

7 .. 

10 

2 

3*4 .. 

6 .. 

8 

6 .. 

16 .. 

15 

3 

5 .. 

7 .. 

12 

9 .. 

27 .. 

30 

4 

6 

8 .. 

17 

. . 16 . . 

39 .. 

57 

0 

8 .. 

9 .. 

23 

. . 24 . . 

47 .. 

67 

0 

. , 12 . . 

10 

47 

. . 35 . . 

54 .. 

84 

7 

18 . . 

13 . . 

49 

. . 44 . . 

70 . . 

126 

8 

, . 20 . . 

14 .. 

54 

. . 52 . . 

81 

131 

Per Cent. Colour Adsorbed by Char. 



Screen — 660 440 

560 440 560 440 

560 

440 560 

440 560 

440 


1 . .. 

.98*5. 

.97*8. 

96*8. 

.97*1. 

.97*0. 

.97*0., 

98*2 

..97-2. 

97*8. 

97*7.. 97*2. 

.96-4 

o 

w • • » 

.96*9 

.96*6. 

.96-8. 

.95*4 

.95*5. 

.95-2. . 

97*3 

..96*7. 

95*0. 

94*0.. 95*7. 

.93*6 

3 ... 

.65-4 

.94*6. 

.95*1. 

.94*3 

.93*2. 

.92*6., 

95*8 

..93*5. 

.91*2. 

.89*3.. 91*4. 

.87*4 

4 ... 

.94*5 

.90*6. 

.94*4. 

.93*0 

.90*4. 

.86*9.. 

93*1 

..87*8. 

.87*1. 

83*3.. 83*8. 

.77*1 

5 ... 

.92*6 

.87*6. 

.93*7. 

.90*3 

.87*0. 

.82*2.. 

89*0 

..81*5. 

.84*4. 

.78*0.. 80*9. 

.74*2 

6 ... 

.89*1 

.84*3. 

.93*1. 

.87*5 

.73*4. 

.71*7.. 

83*9 

..75*2. 

.82*2. 

.75*8.. 76*1. 

.67-5 

7 ... 

.83*6 

.76*6. 

.90*8. 

.84*4 

.72*3. 

.68*7.. 

79*8 

..71*4. 

.76*8. 

69*9.. 64*1. 

.51*7 

8 ... 

.81*6 

.75*4. 

.90*2. 

.79*0, 

.69*3. 

.64*0.. 

76*3 

..69-6. 

.73*2. 

.67*4.. 62*7. 

.48*5 







Q Values. 




Original 





3*39 . 

. 2*71 


3*24 .. 

2-92 

.. 3*31 

2*95 

1 





3*30 

2*66 


3*44 .. 

3*46 

.. 3*43 .. 

3*81 

2 





3*91 . 

. 3*24 


3*42 .. 

4*67 

.. 4*02 .. 

4*44 

3 





4*12 . 

. 3-71 


3*62 .. 

4*44 

.. 3*90 .. 

4*34 

4 





6*04 . 

. 3*50 


4*57 

6*20 

.. 4*36 .. 

4*17 

5 





6*09 . 

. 4*32 


4*60 .. 

4*88 

.. 4*71 .. 

4*00 

6 





6*82 . 

. 4*63 


3*61 .. 

4*53 

.. 4*65 .. 

4*02 

7 





4*71 . 

. 4-63 


3*87 .. 

4*13 

.. 4*29 .. 

4*02 

8 





4*67 . 

. 6*67 


3*99 .. 

4*02 

.. 4*07 .. 

4*11 


1 TUU Review la copyright, and no part of it may 
Iditora, l.S.J. 
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Starting with No. 1 and No. 6, nearly identical analyses are found with alioift 
equal quantities of “ organic matter,’* which filter equally well, yet No. 1 has 40 
per cent, more colloids than No. 6 before going on the char. After char the relation is 
reversed, and No. 6 has 100 per cent, more colloids in the 8th portion than has No. 1. 
No, 6 has 320 per cent, as much coloiu* as No. 1 before char filtration and this increases 
to over 650 per cent, in the 8th portion ofE, and the Q values show that a different 
character of colouring matter is present in the two sugars. Turning to Nos. 1 and 2, 
there is a large difference in the analysis and the small “ organic ” in No. 2 is logically 
followed by a high filtration, yet with 85 per cent, less organic there is only 32 per 
cent, less colloids in No. 2, and in spite of its high polarization it has 43 per cent, 
more colour, which colour is removed, if the average of all coming off is considered, to a 
considerably greater degree. Their Q ratios show a large difference in the character 
of the colouring matter. Nos. 3 and 4 are very much alike in every characteristic 
except in colloid content, and here is found the greatest difference in colloids among 
the samples after char, an original difference of 39 per cent, of 3 over 4 increasing to 2 1 1 
per cent, in the first off and 133 per cent, in the last off the char. Again the Q 
ratios of the raws follow the colloid quantity rather than the colour units, and this is 
true of all the samples, the three lowest in colloids having the lowest Q ratio. This 
may indicate a variation in the colloids or the colour, or both, since caramel and many 
other colouring substances are colloidal. Nos 5 and 6 indicate this diffow'ncc' in 
character, for No. 6, with its lower colloids, is not more effectively decolorized, 
apparently because the colloid is of a class that is not readily adsorbed by (diar. 
Observation of the relations of test results to plant operation indicate tliat the 
Elliott filtrability test shows very closely the relative equipment necessary to clarify 
different raw sugars, and that the colour adsorption test shows the removal of colour 
to be about in inverse porportion to the Peters units. It seems impossible that the 
variations in the constituents composing the organic impurities can be due to funda- 
mental characteristics of the original juices. The answer as to whether these differ- 
ences in raw sugai*s can be eliminated without prohibitive expense seems to be found 
in the fact that high quality sugars are produced >ear after year by large and 
apparently prosperous companies. 

Expebiments with Final Molasses (Value or the Oluoose/Ahh Katio). J. A. 

Macdonald, Memoirs of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 

Trinidad ; Stigar Technology Series, No, 2. 

An analysis of 20 samples of final molasses from two Trinidad factories was made', 
the following being the determinations tabulated : Solids (refractometer). Brix, 
sucrose, glucose, ash, pectins, pentosans, total colloids, total nitrogen, electrical 
conductivity, surface tension and viscosity. In determining the surface tension, 
Tbaube’s “ Stalagrnometor ” was used, and the following figures obtained : final 
molasses, 4B46 ; pure sucrose solution, dCBrix, 73*8 ; final molasses at 2.)^Brix, 
boiled and filtered, 68*22 ; and the same final molasses after treatment with aetivab^d 
carbon, 67*45 dynes per cm. It is believed that s.t. measurements may be of great 
value : (1) for estimating the purifying value of carbons ; (2) for determining the com- 
parative refining quality of raw sugars ; and (3) for comparing the merits of clarifying 
agents. Conductivity determinations were made on 50 per cent, and 6 per cent, 
solutions of Trinidad molasses, and the figures tabulated with those showing the ash 
per cent, by incineration, an average ratio of conductivity to ash per cent, being 
calculated. Multiplying the electrical conductivity of each sample by this average 
ratio, a figure was obtained representing the electrometric ash of each sample. It 
was found that a more constant relation between ash and conductivity is obtained 
for the 5 than for the 50 per cent, solution. 

Indeed the electrometric ash calculated from the conductivity of the 6 per cent. 
solution agreed fairly closely with the ash by incineration, the maximum difference 
between the two figures being in the neighbourhood of 4 per cent., whereas for the 
50 per cent, solution it averaged about 8 per cent. Results were obtained demon - 
strating the value of the ash per cent, for judging the exhaustion of a molasses, since 
certain samples though having high purities were nevertheless exhausted, these high 
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ABVXBTIS8MXMTS. 


xliii. 

'pHE over-production in the Sugar Industry compels 
you to improve the quality of your sugar. 

Only the best goods Nnd a market. 

The way to attain this is to decolorize with 

NORIT 

OR 

CARBORAFFIN 

The most powerful and effective 
DECOLORIZING CARBONS. 

For the Production of Refined Sugar 
in the Cane and Beet factory. 

For further Particulars and References apply to 

N. V. Norit'Tereeniging Verkoop Centrale, 

Am$terdam-Cv Holland. 




Refine your Raw Sugar for Local Consumption or Export us&ig 



A Super Deoolorizinfi; Carbon. 

No Special Plant Required. Revivification Unnecessary. 
Easy Operation. No Special Supervision. 


‘‘Suma-Carb" consumption averages 0*2 per cent, of 
sugar re-melted. 


Por Particulars and Samples write to 

The SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY CO, Ltd. 

2, St. Dunstan’s HIM, LONDON, E.C.3. 

CEtiarleb>r«cl.> 

Cables: “SUMASUCO, LONDON.” 
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WINKEL-ZEISS 

I SACCHARIMETERS POLARIMETERS 


I F. 



200 mm. Wiukel- 
ZeisB Sacdiarlmeter, 
with Comii • Jellet 
polarizer and Bhort 
wedge compensator, 
for use in the beet 
sugar industry. 






with single or double quartz 
wedge compensators reading 
ill Ventzke degrees, or with 
circle reading in degrees of 
angular rotation. 

Winkel-Zeiss Polarimeters 
can be supplied with two 
or three-field half-shadow de- 
vice, and are made in a com- 
prehensive range of models 
suitable for every kmd of 
polaiiscopic measureixiexit. 

Obtainable everywhere from the 
agenU of Carl Zeiss, Jena. 


BBIUBB BEPKESENTATIVKB : 


CARL ZEISS (LONDON) LTD. 

Winslcy House, Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W*L 


Representatives for U.S.A.— 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 

485 Fifth Avenue, 

NEW YORK CITY. 

LOS ANGELES. 


s 

1 


B 

S 

§ 


Representatives for South Africa — 

B. OWEN JONES, LTD., 

(Zeiss Department) 

Beresford House, 

P.O. Bos 2933. JOHANNESBURG. L J LM/L J 
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purity values being correlated with a high ash content and a low percentage of 
reducing sugars. If the glucose/ash is below 1*9, a high purity final molassos can be 
expected. Generally in raw sugar factories only the apparent purity of final molasses 
is determined. This figure is apt to bo misleading as it does not indicate whether all 
the available sucrose has been extracted or not. A cano molasses of 40^^ a.p. may be 
comidetely exhausted ; while another of I16°a.p. may still contain some available 
sugar. A better control could bo obtained if the total sugars were also determined. 
Viscosity of the molasses was found to increase as the crop proceeds. Colloidal matter 
(as represented by the alcohol precipitate) was found to vary about 10 per cent, in 
the molasses of one factory, but was about 6 per (^ent. in the case of another. 
Refractometric solids approximate much more closely to the true solids than the 
degree Brix, and its determination is a simple and ra]iid procedure. 


Queensland Results. Norman Bennett. Ami, Sugar J„ 1930, 21, No. 10, 610-613. 
In 1928 there were 35 mills in operation, and following are average figures ; tons 
cane, 3,736,683 tons ; tons cane p.t. 94 n.t. sugar, 7*18 ; fibre, 12‘60 ; pol. per cent, 
cane, 16*42 ; bagasse moisture, 52*6 ; bagasse pol., 3*12 ; sugar pol., 98*36; sugar mois- 
ture, 0*40; gallons molasses p.t. cane, 4*27; gallons clarified juicje p.t, cano, 223 ; 
purity Ist expressed juice, 89*11 ; purity clarified juice, 88*47 ; |)urity syrup, 88*88 ; 
Brix of syruj) 67-86 ; pol. in sugars per cent, pol., in cane, 86-57 ; pol. extraction, 
94*19; ; extraction ratio, 0-461 ; milling loss, 7*17; pol. in sugar per coat. pol. in 
mixed juice, 91-91. Note that the average tons of cane per ton of 94 n.t. sugar, 
rcwjordod above, viz., 7*18, is the lowest figure recorded to date for any cano sugar 
producing (country. Molasses sold to distilleries, 30*2 ; burnt as fuel, 30-4 ; food for 
stock, 14*9 ; used as manure, none ; otherwise used, 3*4 per cent. ; and run to waste, 
21*1 per cent. — Inscjlation of Beatep Suhfaces (Boilers, Pipes, Eto.). J. S. F. 
Card and R. S, Robinson. Paper read before the Society of Chemical Industry ^ Chemical 
Engineering Croup. A classification of insulators is given showing the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. CVirk board, for example, though having a very low 
conductivity, is not fire-proof. Wood pulps, straw board, and the like have a moder- 
ate conductivity, but absorb moisture, and are not vermin-proof. ** 85 per c*ent. 
Magnesia** (i.e., magnesia and asbestos fibre) for t(»mi)erature ranges 200 to 700° F. 
is considorod very satisfactory, having a low conductivity and being free from the 
disadvantages attached to most other materials. Good diatomito compositions free 
from fibre, though having a higher conductivity, have a good classification. For the 
conductivity moasuremonts a length of standard steam barrel, heated by an electric 
element varied by rheostats, was used, the temperature measurements being made 
by thermo-couples. Examples were given of the cost of application and the saving 
effected for boilers and steam lines. — Colorimetric H-tons Measurements. S. F. 
Acree and Edna H. Fawcett.' Ind. and Eng. Chem. (Analytical Edition^ 1930, 2, 
No. 1, 78-85. It is shown that precision pH data in very dilute or weakly buffered 
solutions can be obtained colorimotrically only by : (a) the adjustment of the pH of 
the standard indicator solutions ; (6) the use of iso-hydric methods ; (c) the use of 
“ super-pure ”pH 7-0 water ; and (d) correction for the salt and protein errors. The 
unknown solution and the indicator solution are said to bo iso-hydric when they have 
the same pH value, and are sufficiently dilute to be free from salt and protein errors* 

J. P.O. 


Rapid Analysis. — A scheme for carrying out the analysis of a beet molasses in 
the shortest possible time has been drawn up by Dr. V. Konn,® only one weighing 
being necessary for five determinations. He weighs out 26 grins, of the sample, and 
makes up to 200 c.c. with distilled water adjusted to 7*0 pH ; 20 c.c. of this serves for 
the alkalinity determination, and 10 c.c. for the pH, colorimetrically or potantiometri- 
cally ; another 20 c.c*,. are made up to 200 c.c., filtered, and used for the estimation of 
colour ; while 10*4 c.c. are made up to 100 c.c. and used for the determination of the 
ash conductometrically. Lastly, 100 c.c. are treated with 3*6 grrns. of basic lead 
acetate, filtered, and polarized. 

1 Bureau of StandardH, Washington. 

2 ZeUsch* Zttekerind. Czechoslov., 1980, 54 , No. 80, 82,5. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Bifekiko SuaAR Cane in Sttb-Tbopioal Countbibs. Denis P. J. Burguleres, of 
Louisa, La., U.S.A. 1,746,190. February 4th, 1930. 

Where cane is grown in sub«tropical countries, such as Louisiana, Texas, Argen- 
tina, and Australia, the canes frequently do not ripen at all, but are usually killed 
before maturity by frost, and the process of ripening is prematurely affected by the 
advent of cool or cold weather, which affects the formation of chlorophyll in the 
leaves of the growing cane, and checks the growth of the stalks causing the increase 
of sucrose contents therein, or ripening the cane. When the weather continues warm, 
and the warm spell is followed by a freeze, the cane does not ripen at all, and remains 
green, possessing a relatively small sucrose content. 

According to this invention, however, one can artificially check the growth of 
the stalks by supplying to their tops a material which attacks, but does not destroy 
the ** bud ** of the cane, and which retards the formation of chlorophyll in the leaves. 
This arrested growth results in the material increase in the sucrose contained in the 
stalks after such treatment. Suitable substances for this purpose are mixtures 
containing lime, caustic potash, common salt, weak solutions of sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acid and certain other solids, liquids or gases. These substances may be 
applied in the powdered form, as with unslaked lime sprayed over the tops of the 
growing plants or may be applied in the form of liquid sprays, such as a saline solution 
or weak acid solution. If applied in the solid form in the shape of a powder, this 
will sift down into the bud, and will become moistened by dew or rain. If in the 
form of a liquid spray, the peculiar formation of the cane top will cause this Ry)ray to 
run down into the bud of the cane and arrest its growth. 

Such chemicals may be applied by airplanes, since the time when this treatment 
is desirable is when the cane is nearly ripe and the field becomes a tangled mass and it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to get through it on the land with any suitable device 
for spraying the tops of the stalks. While one treatment may suffice, several treat- 
ments with material may produce better results. Moreover, the strength of the 
material will vary according to the condition of the stalks. Of course, this treatment 
should only begin when the stalks have nearly reached full growth, or are nearly 
ready for the harvest, not upon stalks that a^^e cut down and kept for “ seed.’* When 
the material is dusted on in the powdered form, it would be preferable to apply some 
in comparatively calm weather, either in the evening before the dew settles on the 
plants, or early in the morning, while the dew is still on the plants. Obviously only a 
small quantity of the active materia] need reach the bud of each plant to materially 
check the growth of, but not kill the plant. This checked growth, as before stated, 
will cause nature to devote part of the energy formerly expended in the development 
of the leaves in the production of sucrose in the stalks, 

Defeoatino Liquids (Settling Tanks). Ashitr U. Wetherbee (assignor to Gil- 
christ & Company, Chicago). 1,733,324. October 29th, 1929. 

Objects of the invention are; (1) to provide a gradually decreasing velocity of the 
moving body of liquid (e.g., cane juices) and a large cross-sectional area of the stream 
of the liquid ; and (2) to provide a process in which, despite such large reduction in 
velocity and large settling area of the liquid, the volume thereof and, consequently, 
the time during which said liquid is held in the receptable, is a minimum. The 
apparatus in Fig. 1 which is particularly effective for removing comparatively small 
volumes of sediment comprises preferably a closed tank. The nppor part 11 is 
preferably in the form of a fiaring nozzle or horn, while the lower part 12 of the 
tank is preferably of general conical shape. The clear liquid is drawn off through 
series of outlets which may be in the form o f pipes 13 arranged at iptervals near the 

t Copies of specifleations of patents with thdr drawings can be obtained on application to the 
following — United Kingdom ; Patent Ofhee. Sales Branch, 26, Southampton Buildings. Chancery 
Lnoo, London. W.C.2 (price Is. each). Abstracts of United Kingdom patents marked in our Eeview 
with a star (•) are rwoduced from the lUuetrated Official Journal (Patente)^ with the permission of 
the Controller of H.m. Stationery Office. Londmi. Sometimes only the drawing or drawings are 
so reproduced. United States : Commissioner of Patents, Washington. D.C. (erioe 10 cents each). 
franae : LTmprimerie Rationale, 87, rue VidUe, du Temple, Paris. Germany : Patentamt, Berlin, 
Oermany. 
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outer periphery of the tank, as shown. The lower ends of said pipes may have suction 
heads 14 and the upper ends connect with suitable draw-off pipes 15. Juice to be 
clarified enters through the small inlet at the top of the funnel and the sediment is 
drawn off through the opening at the bottom of the apparatus. As the juice descends, 
its cross-sectional area increases progressively, thereby rapidly reducing the rate at 
which the liquid flows toward the bottom of the funnel shaped enclosure until it is 
reduced to a minimum. The curvature of the side -walls is preferably such as to 
prevent the formation of eddy curi'ents. As the liquid follows the outward curve of 



the container, the direction of flow becomes gradually horizontal, resulting in a 
further decrease in velocity, but the sediment descends to the bottom of the tank 
and is not retarded in the same proportion as the liquid, duo to ita greater density 
and greater inertia. The amomit of clear liquid drawn off may of course bo regulated 
to prevent too strong a current in the tank. The multiplicity of outlets permits a sub- 
stantially uniform distribution of the flow toward the periphery of the tank. 

In Fig. 3, a slightly modified form of apparatus is shown in which the conical 
lower part of the tank is provided with a false bottom 16, the iipper edge of which 
provides a horizontal overflow, thereby permitting the clear liquid to be drawn off 
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through the clearance space thus provided, the sediment being drawn off through the 
oentral opening. With this arrangement, the draw-off pipe at the bottom is restricted 
dr regulated by suitable means so that the outside channei between the two bottoms 
may be maintained full of the clear liquid as the latter is slowly drawn off. A series of 
suitable vents may be provided for drawing off scum or releasing air or other gases. 
The operation of Fig. 4 in similar. The upper part of the tank 20 increases rapidly 
in cross sectional area from top to bottom, and the lower half 21 or conical tank 
is of a very large capacity with steeper sides than thpse above shown. A number of 
circular partitions 22 and 23 may bo provided, arranged concentrically with reference 
to the main axis of the tank, forming separate chambers dividing the flow of liquid 
into a plurality of independent streams after they pass through the horizontal portion. 
With the arrangement shown, the streams flow upwardly, but their course could be 
diverted horizontally outward or diagonally upward or downward, as desired. Each 
chamber may have independent draw-off pqyes 24 and independent pipes 25 for draw- 
ing off scum, both sets of pipes being controlled by suitable valves 26, or a common 
scum draw-off for all the chambers may be provided. The liquid may be introdu(*ed 
into the tank through a funnel 27 constituting a scum tank used for the removal of 
most of the scum as a jjreliminary oijoration. In conical tank 21, scrajKsrs 2S may 
assist in removing the sediment through the bottom opening. Similar mechanical 
means may also be applied to the apparatus shown in Figs. 1 and 3. In Fig, 3 they 
may be located between the double bottoms or inside the inner bottom, or in both 
locations depending on the purpose for whi(jh the a 2 >paratu 8 is used. The apparatus 
in Fig. 6 is similar to that in Fig. 4, except that the partitions 21) and 30 are of different 
lengths, whereby the outer partition extends farther down into the tank than the 
inner one, thereby drawing off the clear liquid from different vortical zones as it 
flows horizontally outward. This causes part of the liquid to desc'cnd lower in the 
tank before acquiring a horizontal flow than would otherwise be the case. In yet 
another form (Fig. 6, not here shown) the upper part of the tank has a somewhat 
different curvature, the cross-section showing a reverse curve as suggesting one of a 
number of 2 >ossible modifications. In all forms of tanks, means may bo i:)rovided for 
heating or cooling the liquid, located witliin or without the tank. 


Manufacture of Alcohol, using a Mixture of Molasses Wort and Bagasse. 

William L. Owen (assignor to tlio Citizens of the United States). 1,748,791. 

February 25th, 1930, 

Cane bagasse contains sufficient residual sugars to yield from 5 to 9 gallons of 
alcohol per ton, if fermented with the efficiency that is obtained, for example, in the 
fermentation of the sugars in final molasses, or blackstrap. Fresh bagasse when 
added in proportions varying from 1 to 10 percent, to a molasses wort at 1 7 to 20‘'Brix 
density, gave on increase of alcohol equivalent to from 1’6 to 4*5 gallons of alcohol per 
ton of bagasse. Its addition to a fermentation molasses wort accelerates the rate of 
fermentation and shortens the period required for its com 2 >letion to one-third that 
ordinarily required. It is possible thus to ferment molasses worts of considerably 
higher density than would be i^ossible without the use of this accelerant. When used 
on worts of 35 and 40”Brix density the addition of bagasse has given increases in 
yields of alcohol amounting to aa much as 13 gallons j)er ton over that obtained 
without its use. Furthermore, the fermentation is approximately completed in 70 
hours in the presence of bagasse, where, in its absence, the fermentation is usually 
only ono-half completed in 120 hours. 

Details of the process are : Y^ast is doveloj)ed as under ordinary conditions in a 
yeast apparatus containing molasses wort and added nutrients at a density of 20° 
Brix. When the density of the wort has been redu(?ed to one-half its original density, 
the seed yeast is transferred as imder ordinaj’y distillery practice to an intennediate 
or seed vat, where it is mixed witli sterile molasses wort of approximately the 
same density as that of the yeast apparatus. In this seed vat wort there is added 
approximately 5 i> 0 r cent, of cane bagasse which is sterilized within the wort. The 
Bead yeast is allowed to come in contact with the sterile bstgasse before the main 
volume of the fresh wort is brought in contact with This procedure has 
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bfeett fotlhd to be quito nooessary, for to obtain best results the seed yeast should 
be absorbed into the cellular portion of the bagasse. The eitcpianation of tliis is that 
otie of the principal advantages of the bagasse is in maintaining the suspension of 
the yeast cells throughout the fluid, and in causing a more rapid liberation of CO, gae, 
which in high concentrations is inimical to the development of the yeast. 

The seed yeast is allowed to develop in the seed vat in the presence of the bagasse 
as under ordinary conditions, i.e. for 8 to 10 hours, although this period will be found 
to be shorter than that required where no bagasse is added. After the density of the 
Wort in tlie seed vat has been reduced by one-half indicating the ripeness of the seed 
for use, the contents of this vat are transferred to the main fermenters as under 
ordinary practice in distilleries. The usual rate of seeding of the main fermenters is 
6 per cent, by volume, but owing to the greater vigour of the seed when grown in the 
presence of bagasse this volume may be reduced by one-half without impairing the 
rate of fermentation or its final efficiency. When the fermentation is completed in the 
main fermenters, which will be found to be shortened by from one-third to one-half 
owing to the accieleratiiig action <jf the bagasse, the fermented wort is purriped to the 
stills as under ordinary conditions, except that a suitable screen is placed over the 
pipe and the bagasse particles removed from the solution. The residual bagasse may 
now be washed, and dried and used over and over again, or it may be prepared for 
utilization in the manufacture of fibre board. 

The primary object of this process of fermenting cane bagasse is to remove its 
residual sugars by the directed formation of substances of economical value, and to 
thereby prevent their utilization by micro-organisms which impair the quality of the 
fibre for board manufacture. After the sugars are removed by fermentation, the 
residual product is still susceptible of deterioration by fungi and other micro-organ- 
isms, so it is netJessary to add some preservative. The substance used must be Very 
cheap to make it practicable to use it on a commercial scale. Small amounts of 
acetic acid form a very efficient jjreservative for this purpose, in fact, the most efficient 
that could be found. The plan, then, is as follows : The spent bagasse from the 
main fennenters is conveyed to large vinegar generators and is inoculated with a 
culture of B. aoeti by allowing a dilute vinegar solution to percolate through it. The 
alcohol absorbed by the bagasse is thus oxidized into acetic aedd, and the bagasse, if it 
has developed as little as 0*6 |)er cent, acietic acid, may be stored indefinitely without 
deterioration. The material (jaii now be dried in suitable dryers, or in the sun, and 
then baled for fibre board manufacture. 


Phouuction, Application and Kevivification of Ac^tivated (Decolorizing) 
Carbon. (A) Oscar L. Barnebey and the late Merritt B. Chaney, of Detroi^ 
Mich. 1,761,612. March 26th, 1930. (B) John J. Naugle, of Brooklyn, 

New York, 1,731,474. October 15th, 1929. {C) Otto Fuchs (assignor to 

Holzverkohlungs-lndustrie A.-G., of Constance, Baden, Germany. 
1,763,607. Ai^ril 8tli, 1930. (B) George Enssle (assignor to Holzverkohl- 
ungs-lndustrie A.-G., of Constance, Baden, Germany. 

(-4) An improvement in the art of producing adsorbent carbon consists in 
treating carbonaceous material containing between 10 per cent, and 60 per cent, of its 
carbon content by weight of tarry matter with an oxygenated gas at reacting tempera- 
tures below 900°C. 

(B) This specification concerns a method of timting comminuted materials in 
electric furnaces, and in the U.K* patent has already been dealt with.^ 

(C) A method of producing activated cai’bon comprising reducing (carbonized 
material to particles of approximately uniform shape, size, and specific weight, and 
treating the same with activating gases for a comparatively short period of time at a 
temperature of approximately 0OO°C. 

(B) A method of producing activated charcoal comprising ti*eating (diarcoal with 
a mixture of gases, free of oxygen, containing at least 40 per cent, of carbon dioxide 
and a substantial component of a combustible gas. 

l Bee IT.K. Pat<‘iits, 267, 240 am! 267, 241 ; 1927, 337. 
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Vaoitum Pan. Charles £• Rogers, of Detroit, Mich. 1,746,795. February llth, 
1930. A vacuum pan comprises a shell of substantially uniform diameter throughout 
its height, a condenser within the shell at the lop, said condenser consisting of an 
open trough shaped member near the toi> extending diametrically thereacross and 
having an outlet to the exterior of the shell, a water chamber thereabove less in 
width than the trough, the bottom wall thereof having a series of rows of apertures 
tlxroughout its length and width for discharging the water into the trough, the mar- 
ginal rows of the ax^ertures being greater in nmnber tliaii the rows discharging 
centrally over the trough. — Treating Fibrous Plant Tissues. D. R. Nanji, of 
Headingloy, Leeds, England. 1,746,842. February lltli, 1930, A x)rocess for the 
production of a lustrous fibre consists in heating bast .tissues with a caustic soda 
solution of 1 to 4 per cent, concentration, the treatment being offoctod at a pressure 
of api^roximately 10 atmosidieros and continued for a period of 20-60 minutes’ 
duration. — Syrup. Julian K. Dale (assignor to Sun Maid Raisin Growers, of Cali- 
fornia, of Fresno, Cal.). 1,746,993, February llth, 1930. A method of refining a 
raisin-like syrup which comprises treating tlie extrac't from sugar-containing raisin- 
like fruits with an alkaline compound of an alkali metal to alkalinize the same. — 
Kaisin JSybup. Henry W. Denny (assignor to Sun Maid Raisin Growers, of California 
of Fresno, Cal.), 1,746,994. February llth, 1930. A raisin syrup is claimed sub- 
stantially free from tartaric acid compounds. — Treatment op Distillery Wash. 
Marcel Bernier, Andre Duriez, Francois Duriez, and Henri Schotsmans, of Trezonnos, 
France. 1,747,638. February 18th, 1930. A process for the treatment of distiller’s 
wash and other by-products and residues containing fei'meutable substances, consists 
in sterilizing said distiller’s wash and the like, in adjusting their hydrogen ion con- 
centration and m then submitting them to fermentation in a storiJizabh) (closed vessel 
under the action of true acidaminolytic bacteria of the tyx^o of Bacillus aminophilus, 
the said hydrogen ion adjustment corresponding to the limits rangmg from about 
pH = 6 to pH s= 8 and bemg optimum selected for every fonnontable substance in 
virtue of a xjrovious test. — ^Beet Cleaner. Abraham Gudmundsen and Austin 
Gudmundsen, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 1,747,626. February 1 8th, 1930. A separator 
comprises a feeder, an inclined endless belt conveyor ciisx>oscd adjacent to and below 
the feeder said inclmed conveyor being adapOxl to cause certain of the objects 
di'opped thereon to adliere thereto and other objects to slide or bounce therefrom, a 
fan-like impelling member rotating within a housing di8X)osed adjacent to the bottom 
of the inclmed conveyor adapted to receive objects not retained on the conveyor, an 
endless belt disposed adjacent to said imi>eller having pins secured thereto and 
projectionable beyond the same to enter objects thrown against them, an idler dis- 
posed adjacent to the to]) side of the lower inin of said xun i;arrying belt adapted to 
bend the belt through an angle and to vibrate it, and means adjaisent to the under- 
side of the belt between rows of pins adaxited to release objects from tlio pins. — Beet 
Harvester. Roscoe C. Zuckerman, of Stockton, Cal. 1,748,746. February 26th, 
1930, In a vegetable liarvoster liavmg a whexd supported frame adapted to travel 
along the ground, a vertically movable topping imit mounted in coimoctioii with said 
frame, manually oxioratod means for thus moving said unit, and a Bux)port for the 
operator of said means mounted in close association with the unit, — M an upact ure 
OP Alcohol. Wm. L. Owen, of Baton Kougo, La. (assignor to the Citizens of the 
U.S.). 1,748,791. February 25th, 1930. The iirocess is claimiKl which comprises the 
mixture of bagasse and a molasses wort, the sterilization of this mixture, the sub- 
jection of this mixture to tlie fermenting action of seed yeast until the yeast colls have 
become distributed upon the bagasse fibres and the wort has been reduced to one-half 
of its original density, and the transfer of this fermenting mixture to a body of 
molasses wort in which it is desired to xiroduce alcoholic fermentation. — Centrifugal 
Driers. Hans C.Behr, of Scarsdale, N.Y, 1,749,368-1,749,370. March 4th, 1930. 
Apparatus for separating in two stages liquid from solids, comprises means for sup- 
plying a continuous stream of the material under treatment, a rotary screen, means 
for causing the material to move contrifugally over the scroon with gradually in- 
creasing energy of rotation, a second stage embodying a rotary receiving device 
having a receptive capacity less than the natural rate of centrifugal delivery from 
the first stage, for impeding the movement over the screen in |^e first stage. 
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Uaited States. 


{WtUett df Qray.) 

(Tottp or 2,240 lt»8.) 

Total Receipts, tfan. 1st to April J9th 

Ueljvenos „ »• 

Meltiri^fs by Refiners „ „ 

Exports oi Ketinwi „ „ ...... 

Importers* IStocks. April Iftth 

Total Stocks April 19tb 

Total Consumption for twelve months 


1980. 

Tons. 

667,446 

873,236 

869,766 

16,73(1 

231,481 

394,646 

1929. 

5,810,980 


1929 , 

Tons. 

1,322,617 

1,137,403 

953,892 

30,000 

283,446 

631,680 

1928. 

6,542,636 


Cuba. 


Statement of Exports and 

Stocks of Sugar, 

at March 31st. 

(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

Exports 

Stocks 

1928. 

Tons. 

. . 899,297 . . 

.. 1,185,044 .. 

1929. 

Tons. 

1,333,984 . 

1,296.744 . 

1930. 
Tons. 
193,223 
. 1,399,271 

Local Consumption . . . . . . . . . 

2.<»84,341 . . 

21,141 .. 

2,630,728 . 

26,038 . 

. 1,592,494 

14,382 

Receipts at Ports to March 31st 

. 2,105,482 

2,655,766 . 

. 1,606.876 

Htil)anaf Match 3Uf, 1930. 


J. Guma.- 

— L. Mbjeb. 


Sugar Crops of the World. 

{WiUetl tt? Gr)u/'s Enliwates to April Hth. 1930.) 


1929-30. 1928-29. 1927-28 

Cans. Tong. Ton,. Ton,. 

America 8,824,333 .... 9,190,504 8,147,901 

Asia 7.326,879 .... 7,316,486 .... 6,891,715 

Australasia 016,483 .... 63.3,000 .... 688,163 

Africa 088,038 762,094 666.360 

Europe 10,000 .... 11,010 .... 10,562 

Total Cane .... 17,404,353 17,902,819 16,294.691 

Bbkt. 

8,299,762 8,420,818 8,031,874 

901,713 938,640 965,241 

27,869 .... 28,857 .... 27,212 

Total Beet 9, 229, .344 .... 9,388,316 .... 9,024,327 


Total Cank and Bbkt. . . . 26,693,697 27,291,134 25,319,018 
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United Kingdom Monthly Sugnr Report. 


Our last report was dated 8th April, 1930. 

Or the 14th April )by a unanimous vote it was decided to abolish the single 
selling agency for the Cuban crop. This has had a serious effect on the position of 
sugar, and holders in their anxiety have decreased their price to 1} c.i.f. New York. 

The Budget which was taken also on the 14th made no change in the sugar duties, 
although it had been forecast that some change might be possible. 

The tone of tlie market since our last report has been flat and easier, especially in 
America. The Terminal Market has fallen 30 to 36 points. This was brought about 
by the Cubans, who could not sell their actual sugar and endeavoured to effect hedge 
sales on the Terminal market. 

The Terminal Markets in London have been flat, especially for White Sugar. 
In the Raw Market May fell from 6s. 9d. to 6s. 1 Jd., August from 7s. to 6s. 6jd., 
December from 7s. 3d. to Os. 9d., March from 8 b. 3d. to 78. 9d. There were a few 
thousand tons tendered on the White Terminal contracts for May delivery, and this 
month sold from 98. 6d. to fts. 4Jd., and August from Os. 1 Jd. to 8s. 9d. The latest 
prices are ; — 

MAY AUGUST DKClCMBRR MABUH 

Raw 6s. IJd. .. 68.6Jd. .. Cs.Od. .. 7s. 9d. 

White 8s.4}d. .. Ss.Od. ,. 98.4id. .. — 

The trade have only bought sparingly, and there has been a general reduction in 
price. The refiners made two reductions of 3d. per cwt. on April 28th and May 8th, 
and their latest prices are, 218. 7Jd. London Granulated and 26 b. 3d. No. 1 Cubes. 

Business in Raw Sugar has been small. 90 per cent, sugars have bVen sold down 
to 7s., at which price there are sellers to-day for June shipment, and a fair quantity 
of Polish and Czecho beet sold from 6s. 9d. down to Os. 6d. f.o.b. 

Java has recently sold 40,000 tons, the balance of the old croj), at a parity of 
about 78. 9d. f.o.b. 

There is no fresh news from Europe and at present the sowings are proceeding 
in a normal manner. 

Cuba is still accumulating sugar, and although the exports recently have been a 
little better, the stock in Cuba to-day is well over 3,000,000 tons. 


21, Mincing Lane, 

London, E.C.3, 

9th May, 1930. 


Abthub B. Hodob, 

Sugar Merchants and Brokerst 
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Notes and Comments. 

F. O. Licht on the World Sugar Situation. 

• Licht, the well known Magdeburg Htatistician, gives in liis Monthly 
Report for June an interesting and instructive survey of the world sugar 
situation which, it must be noted, does not err on the side of optimism. Re 
estimates the current crop production at a round million metric tons less 
than that of 1928-29, but then wo are still suffering from the consequences 
of the latter crop being nearly two million tons larger than that of 1927-28. 
A Hmvey of the visible stocks existing at Ayiril Ist last shows that they are 
by 922,098 and 1,816,592 metric tons respectively bigger than those existing 
at the same time in the two preceding years. This state of affairs must be 
attributed to the great over-production in 1928-29, for the surplus production 
that year corresponds almost exactly with the surplus of the stocks of 1930 
compared with those of the year 1928 ; thus that surplus production, 
amounting to 1,965,000 tons, still has a bearish influence on tlie statistical 
position. 

These vJ^jible stocks are of their present dimensions in part, also, because 
the invisible supply — the unknown quantity stored by traders and consumers 
— ^has probably been cut down to a minimum ; the trade in the whole world 
is living from hand to mouth, and no one knows when the movement will 
start to replenish invisibles to their former level. Those facts are known to 
the market, but the psychological effect of the big figures of visible stocks 
is to steadily depress prices. 

Another adverse factor is that consumption has lately stopped increasing 
for the time being, Europe during the last six months having registered a 
slight decrease, while in America development is proving below expectations. 
This factor if it persists through the year will merely offset the decrease in 
production and leave the visibles unreduced. Then the European beet crop 
looks like increasing by 100,000 hectares, which in the normal course may mean 
anything up to half a million tons extra of sugar next season. 

Light next records the failure in Cuba of the Single Seller scheme, and 
considers that the principal fault in the venture was the omission to solve 
the financial problem before embarking on that scheme ; but he doubts 
whether at best it could have reaped more than a limited success, owing to 
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the difficulties inherent in marketing the sugar on one basis in America and 
on another one outside that continent. Any attempt to squeeze the American 
market might have jeopardized the tariff preference. As it is, Light considers 
Cuba’s position i)retty ho}»eless, in view of her weak finances ; conditions 
can only improve if she decides to adapt her production to the possibilities 
of sale actually exivStiiig. 

Light finally turns to Java. Here the difficulties in effecting sales are 
on the increase ; present prices are no doubt already pretty close to the low 
Java costs of production. But the quantity of sugar to be disposed of tliis 
year wdll scarcely be less than in preceding oncs» so no alleviation of the world 
situation is to be looked for here. 

Summarizing, Light deems that the near fuf.ure looks by no moans 
bright. It resolves itself into the question whether the industry is to submit 
itself to the ]>rocesR generally described as “ the survival of the fittest ” — 
process lasting at best many years and causing severe losses even to the 
survivors— or whether new efforts shall be ma<le to solve the sugar problem 
on an international basis. A necessary preliminary to this last is that the 
sugar countries must be })ro})erly organized, and Light observes that whilst 
so far international agreement has been f instated by the opposition or the 
doubts of the Java sugar industry, C’uba has now' to be consider(>d the 
hindrance, for there exists no organization whatever in her Industry, As 
for Java, Light states that the latest w'ell-iiiformed o])inion in that island 
is to the effect that the sugar industry there feels inclined on ]>ririci})lc to 
entertain new international negotiations ; but the Dutch aiv certainly not 
disposed to sacrifice themselves to the interests of the L.S.A. or to any other 
parties remaining outside the proposed agreements. 


The Plight of the West Indies. 

Since the Budget annoxmeement, nothing has ocouiTod to suggest that 
the (Government have de^parted from their attitude of /ton possum ns in regard 
to the desperate plight of the British West Indian sugar colonies. Lord 
Passfihld, the Colonial Secretary, has communicated officially wilh tlie 
governments of the colonies concenied, but has done no more than confirm 
previous statements and telegraphic dispatches exjilaining why it is impossible 
for his (Tovemmont to accept the recommendations of Lortl Oi.ivier’s 
Commission. He emjihasized that other industries w'ere in the same unfor- 
tunate position of finding price below the average cost of production and that 
the (Government could not stand the drain of meeting the liabilities of all 
tliese industries. On the other hand, he invited attention to the numerous 
subsidiary recommendations of the Commission, some of which he deemed of 
considerable importance, and he requested the colonies to consider and rejiort 
on the feasibility of carrying them out. He finally offered them the cold 
comfort of assistance from the Colonial Development Fund to facilitate 
the substitution of other erojis for sugar. 

In other words, the Government refuse to assist the staple crop of oiu* 
West Indian dependencies, because certain home industries amongst many 
are also in need of assistance. The remedies that 90 x>er cent, of the rest of 
the world would employ to assist similar needy jiarties of their own are ruled 
out by the political party in power in England because their intellectuals are- 
still wedded to a doctrine which the less infiuential but more practical men 
of the party are increasingly disposed to question as being applicable to present 
day conditions. ’ It is not necessary to uphold high }>rotection in order to- 
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disbelieve in one-sided free tra<le. There may be much to (le})lore in the 
extent to which certain countries bolster up their sugar industries for exanij)le, 
by means of excessive ])rotection ; the League of Nations has decide<l opinions 
on this point. But it is increasingly clear that so long as one great importing 
country clings to free im])orts, so long will it he impossible for the rest of the 
world to be brought to compromise. This fact is being increasingly realized 
in Great Britain, and the flay may not bo distant when public o])inion here 
may give a x>olitical party the pf)wer to close u]) the gap, and })ut this country 
in a position to bargain with other countries for lower tariffs, or to jicnalize 
them fiscally in the event of refusal. 

The New Trend of Politics In England. 

It is significant that two l)ig gi*oiips of newspaper proprietors in Knglatid 
are canying out a camjiaign of reform anfl are trying to “ ginger up ]>olitie- 
ians, the Conservative ])arty chiefly, to adopt schemes of jirotectioii for home 
industries and/or a sort of Emjiire Zollvwein. The two policies are not at 
the mi^ment altogeihor reconcilable, as Loud Rothebmehe, the protec- 
tionist, docs not see eye to eye with LOBB Beavekbrook, the Empire Free 
Trader. But both are agreed that the ]K)licy of free imports, ina(‘curately 
labelled “ free trade,” is one i hat will have to be abandoned, and that speedily, 
if this country is not in time to desceiid to the status of a second-rate com- 
mercial power. Popular news[)a])ers do not usually go out of their way to 
boom a new economic doctrine unless they feel that the ]mlse of the public is 
favoiirable for tJie venture. They have too much at stake in their vast ami 
coin])etitive circulations to care to su})|)ort an un]>opular cause. It is also 
significant that, the trade union group wlio are generally classed as the right 
wing of the Labour ])a?'ty- the free traders wlio largely form the governing 
section ranking roughly as the centre^ are becoming increasingly dissatisfied 
with tlie existing system, and particularly with Mr. Snowden's declared 
intent to take off at first o])f)oi't unity the few protective duties that do exist 
— all because the doctrinaires disbelieve in them. It is clear to most observers 
that home })olitics are in a state of disintegration and sooner jx^rhaps rather 
tlian later the old lines of demarcation will be obliterated— by the electorate 
if not by the political parties themselves. Mr. Baldwin, as leader of the 
Conservatives, is now committed to a })olicy of liberal safeguarding of borne 
industries, but lie hesitates to countenance the taxing of foreigti food in favour 
of Empire products without the endorsement of the public by means of an 
ad hoc poll, or referendum. Whether his caution is justified or not is probably 
one of the most debatable political problems with which the country is at the 
moment faced. But, unless an early general ©lection is precipitated, the 
problem may solve itself in time through the better education of the electorate, 
and these last seem in process of conversion at a rate that must be alarming to 
the doctrinaires. 


Cuban Disunion. 

On another page our Cuban correspondent sets forth at some length 
the principal factors that in liis judgment have led to the break-up of the 
attempt in Cuba to co-ordinate the stlUng side of the sugar industry. He 
writes as an American, long domiciled in the island, and his main conclusion 
is that the recent contretemps was engineered by American interests whose 
object was solely to get cheap sugar, and to whom the need for improving 
the economic position in Cuba was a secondary matter. The various attempts 
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mad© by the Cuban Goveniinent since 1925, first to restrict the crops, and 
then, when restriction was abandoned, to co-ordinate the sale of the sugar, 
were made primarily with a view to protecting the smaller sugar companies, 
mostly Cuban ; it has been these companies — the Latin mills as our corres- 
pondent terms them — that have reduced their output since 1926 in an attempt 
to adjust supply to demand, but their efforts have been useless because the 
North American interests controlling over 60 per cent, of the industry have 
mostly expanded plantings. Seven big groups, connected if we mistake not 
with the American refining interests, have increased production by no less 
than 17 jDer cent. ; other North American mills have registered decreases, but 
the net result as compared with 1924-25 is that the N.A. mills have increased 
production by 3 per cent., whereas the Latin mills show a decrease of 7 per 
cent, in their output. Our correspomient supplies an instructive table 
showing these figui’es in detail. 

Since the war several of the American banks have taken over a large 
number of sugar mills and in some cases sold them to companies organized 
by them, and in others formed operating companies to manage them. These 
are the companies that have gone in most for expansion, and with their amj)!© 
financial resources they are disinclined to curtail ojjerations. Then, as our 
cori’espondent points out, the refiners, brokers and speculators are all inter- 
ested in getting cheap sugar. As middlemen they are not concerned with the 
producer’s difficulties of making a profit. “ Low })rioe8 for Cuban raws are 
desired by U.S. refiners so that they may keep the price of refined down and 
make it difficult for the continental beet and cane producers to compete, . . . 
and so that a wider margin may be charged without an apparently high 
price for refined.” 

Those, it would ap})ear, are the hostile elements trading in Cuba who 
have defeated the attempt of the Cuban Government to ameliorate the lot 
of the smaller producer and also of the large number of colonos interested 
in the cultivation side of the industry. As we have already recorded, there 
was a woeful lack of co-operation amongst the sugar industrialists which was 
inimical to the success of the single seller ; but in view of the above mentioned 
facts, it would have been surprising if it had been otherwise. Unfortunately 
also, the Chambers of Commerce in the island adopted a hostile attitude, 
seemingly because they feared that co-operative selling might be followed by 
co-operative buying for the industry. But the missing cornerstone of tlie 
edifice of the Govermnent progi’amme of co-operation was the lack of financial 
support to see the scheme through. They were dependent on outside aid 
for this, that is on American banking aid, and though it would appear that 
the American banks gave the Cuban Government last summer the necessary 
verbal assurances, the money was not forthcoming when actually needed, so 
the edifice crashed. 

It remains to be seen now whether the Cuban Government can try another 
line of advance in order to protect the smaller producers and the large number 
of cane growers ; or whether it will be forced to see Cuba become increasingly 
a cane-growing preserve for American interests who, it seems clear, will make 
no effort to adjust supply to demand, and in that respect threaten to be a 
menace to the world sugar industry as a whole. If Cuba is to remain an 
independent power she will have to work out her own salvation and protect 
her indigenous interests ; the solution, as our correspondent suggests, may 
conceivably take the form of diversifying the crops produced and relying less 
on sugar. But, meantime, it should not be beyond the wit of her Government 
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to try again to co-operate the more favourable elements in the sugar industry, 
including the colonos, some 30,000 in number, who contribute 90 per cent, of 
the cane crushed by the 180 mills. Unfortunately, the ethics of government 
in Cuba, from all reports, leave much to be desired, and an otherwise justifiable 
policy may suffer discredit from the mode of its application. 


The British Sugar Beet Society. 

At the annual meeting of the British Sugar Beet Society held in April, a 
satisfactory degree of steady progress was reported, though there is a complete 
cessation of the building of new sugar factories. Last year 54,000 acres more 
of beets were grown than in 1928, and this season a further increase of 88,000 
acres is expected, no less than 320,000 acres having been contracted for. The 
tonnage on the average is not as satisfactory as had been hoped for, but as 
regarcJs 1929 it may be partly accounted for by the drought which affected 
the light lands. On the other hand, the admitted failure of many of the newer 
growers to seek and follow^ the help and advice of the factory experts and 
the county agricniltural organizers necessarily had a deterrent effect on the 
tonnage achieved, and so 8 J tons of beets per acre is the average of the whole 
production. The Mason Cup and Medal winners, however, came out well 
w ith tonnages in the neighbourhood of 20 tons roots and over 3 tons of sugar 
to the acre, figures w'hich clearly show the scope for improvement available 
for the bulk of the growers, even allowing for the fact of varying soil fertility 
and productiveness. 

One of the advantages to the farmer of growing this crop was pointed 
out by the chairman, Col. E. Royds, and that was the credit facilities offered 
by the factories. Thereby the grower can get some of the capital advanced 
him to grow his crop (something like £5 per acre in the course of the summer) 
and then lias a guaranteed price for his roots in prospect. This is a financial 
feature which is surely if slowdy impressing itself on the British farming 
comm unity. It is true we have still to enter the final and low’^est stage of 
the subsidy (coming into o})eration for the 1931 crop) and one hazards that 
the factory terms to the grow’ers may not then be entirely to the liking of the 
latter. But the longer view^ seems more important, and the more the farming 
(!(‘mmunity in this country is attracted by the merits of sugar beet culture, 
both as a valuable rotation crop and as a means of securing quick returns for 
outlay, the less likely wm’U be the prospect of the politicians leaving them 
wholly unsupported when 1934 comes round. The last few months have 
w'itnessed a striking revival in this country in the demand for the safeguarding 
of home industries, and if the campaign in its favour fulfils the present indi- 
cations of growing sujiport, the x>rospects of the home beet sugar industry 
obtaining security of tenure w^ill bo considerably enhanced. But more spade- 
work remains yet to be done before the industry can be classed as really 
efficient. 

At the above meeting Mr. Alfrei> Wood took the opportunity to correct 
the impression apparently widely lield that the factories have hitherto been 
accustomed to discharge process and other waters into rivers without any 
treatment. Actually, when any factory was built, a purifying system was 
installed similar to that developed on the Continent, and Mr. Wood, speaking 
as a member of the Beet Sugar Factories Committee, said that, in all, the 
factories had to date spent some £341,000 on purifying plant, devoted to a 
real attempt to reach the highest standard of success possible in the light of 
present day knowledge. The cases of river pollution which cropped up last 
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season and led to legal proceedings were due, he explained, to the exceptional 
drought of last summer which made it impossible for the factories to do every- 
thing they could wish for the fishing int-erests and at the same time maintain 
those of nearly 70,000 workers. But they have been able to advise the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries of a substantial advance in the methods 
to be employed during the coming season. 

Cane Variety Problems In South Africa. 

On another page we give some extracts from an important paper, 
summarizing the results of the intensive campaign, conducted during the 
last half dozen years in Natal, to jirepare the ground for replacing to some 
extent the North Indian variety, XJba, by more profitable typos. This matter 
is not only of vital moment for the future of the South African sugar industry, 
but should be of great interest to all students of virus diseases among })lants, 
because of the imi<]ue conditions prevailing in the Natal sugar belt. The cane 
universally grown in the fields has many drawbacks, but has one great asset, 
in that it is immune to mosaic, and highly resistant to most other cane 
diseases ; and thus Natal is placed in a very favo\irable position as regards 
most other cane growing count ries, as she can claim that she is not suffering 
from either pest or disease in the cane fields to any appreciable extent. 

But the l^ba cane has its own virus disease, called Streak from the pattei u 
on its leaves, and this disease has been shown to attack at least IS of the cane 
varieties recently introduoed under cjuarantine regulations into tlie country 
for testing. While not apparently so devastating as cane mosaic (Uba is to 
a great/ degree tolerant of streak), we must bo pro])ared for the appearance 
of this new virus disease in various countries, because of the wide distribution 
of Uba for breeding and other purjioses during recent years- -in fact reports 
are already being received of the occurrence of streak elsewhere than in Natal. 
Natal's campaign referred to above has l)een to clear out all cane varieties 
other than Uba from the country, as most t)f these have been found to harbour 
mosaic ; and thus to create a mosaic-free cane tract for the grow th of the 
newly introduced varieties. How far this has been successful, aiul the 
unex})ected difficulties that have been met with, will be seen frcjin the perusal 
of the extracts which we have made. 

The Question of New Cane Varieties In Mauritius. 

While on this subject, it may be mentioned that one of the matters 
relating to the sugar industry in Mauritius which was brouglit forward in 
Sir Francis Watts’ Report recently published,^ was the importance of meeting 
the incidence of disease in that island by introducing new varieties either 
immune or resistant to such diseases. Not quite so much as in South Africa 
is IVIauritius dejiendent on one carie variety, but about 60 per cent, of the 
crop is com})osed of the White Tanna ; and the Department of Agriculture 
is rightly apprehensive lest the consequences involved in depending so much 
on a single variety may loom large in the near future. Much work has indeed 
already been done by the Department in obtaining promising varieties from 
other countries, in investigating their value end suitability for Mauritius 
conditions, and in distributing them to planters. It should be noted that 
the Department is fully alive to the danger of introducing pests and diseases 
when canes are brought in from other countries ; proper quarantine is provided 
for pewjy introduced canes, and Sir Francis Watts remarks that owing 
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to the vigilance of the ofticers of the Department the presence of mosaic 
<lisease on certain im})ort.ed canes ha^ been recognized before they were 
distributed : these were destroyed and the Colony saved from the introduction 
of a dreaded disease. 

To Dr. Tempany appeals to have been chiefly due the credit of impressing 
on the Mauritius sugar industry tlio necessity to introduce new resistant 
varieties. His views at the time received a good deal of attention both from 
the planters and from the (government, in consefjiience of which the matter 
was submitted for the consideration and advice of the Imperial Bureau of 
Mycology at liome. The outcome was that Mr. S. F. Ashby of that Bureau, 
w’lio has oxionsive first hand knowledge of cane disease, visited Mauritius 
to iiKjuire into tlie incidence of <liseHses and to advise concerning them. He 
was able to <‘onfirrn the work of Mr. E. F. S. Shepherd, the Island Botanist 
anil Mycologist, wlio found that there wore twro distinct diseases likely to bo 
confused under the name of “gumming disease,'* namely, the true gumming 
disease of Australia and tlie Australian Leaf Scald. It has been shown that 
White* Tanna is sus(*eptible t>f being aiKectod by botli diseases to the same 
extent, while leaf scald is widespread over the island and the losses caused 
by it are greater than those o<'casioned by giimmosis. 

At the saiue time Mr, Ashby while recognizing the ])roseiice of certain 
di.'^casc'v which, if neglected, may be capable of doing much harm, docs not 
a|)[>arpntly suggest that the industry so far is experiencing any grave losses 
from the^o. and appears to tliink that the ]>lanter with the assistance of the 
Department of Agriculture can handle the situation without resorting to any 
violent or disruptive measures. This is just as w’o]], since with the f^xtensivo 
ratooning ])ractis€Hl in Mauritius, the fields are only re-planted at intervals 
of from seven tf> eight years or more, so that in the ordinary coiu’se it w^ould 
takf* a long time to supersede the existing cane plants with new varieties. 
The introduction of ncw'cr resistant typos can tluTeforo be undertaken with 
amfilf* time to study their characteristics in their mnv environment. 


!\I\NciiKsTKit Discakos FiiKE Tr.u>e. — Tlic Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
lately »^ook a reforcnduin of its members w’lth regard to their fiscal policy, and the 
r< ‘suits were somewhat siaprisiug, as on a 58 per cent, vote of the traders of that 
IVlocca of free trade, there w’as approximately a three-to-one majority in favour of 
fiscal reform. In favoiu* of the policy *' generally known as free trade there were 
fiu7 votes or loss than one-sixth of the whole membership of nearly 40 U 0 ; “in favour 
of a settled policy of imposing protective duties in tlie manner generally known as 
saft'giiai’dmg “ there were 086 votes. Other votes were cast for varying forms of 
}>r(»t(n*tion ; in tlie aggregate 607 votes were cast for free trade and 1736 against. 


Research pays, — “ The total budget of the Research Bureau of the Philippine 
fcJugar Association for last year was 1^75,000.1 We have calculated the actual 
valia* of a ftwv of the findings of the Research Bureau ; to be (jonservative, we have 
usually divided calculated savings by two. The results are surprising, even to 
ourselves. For example, the finding and demonstration that phosphoric acid gave 
large increased yields m the estimated 35,000 hectares of uplands of western Negros 
alone, gives increased yields annually valued at more than $180,000 ... It is, more 
difficult to evaluate the increased yields from variety experiments. In addition, 
however, to all the tangible financial returns is an even greater quantity of intangible 
savings resulting from the growing of more ratoons, longer cropping, fertilizing at 
time of planting, avoidance of diseases, and so on, almost indefinitely, which mean 
tliat on our investment of pesos in research annually we are obtaining an annual 
return of JweU over 4000 per cent.” 

1 Athbkton Lkb in his Director's Report to the Philippine Sugar AsBociatlon. 
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Some Controlling Factors in the Cuban Sugar 

Industry. 

By SABL L. STMB8. 

I Little consideration has been given to the factors which brought about 
the downfall of the Co-operative Sugar Export Agency {C.E.A.) in Cuba. 
Some idea of the difficulties with which it was contending and the partial 
results of its operation was given in our April article, which mentioned the 
rabid agitation and newspaper propaganda then prevailing. This achieved 
its object when on April 14th, the C.EA. was dissolved, liberating more 
than three million tons of sugar and causing the price to fall below the lowest 
point on record. A study of the reasons for this abrupt change will be of 
interest, in view of the magnitude of the task undertaken. 

As indicated in the September issue (p. 459), this organization was not 
a real co-operative, being one in name only. The fimdamental idea of a real 
co-operative is Ofie man, one vote, and in the C.E.A. there were men with 
three thousand votes and others with only a Inmdred, according to the 
production and shares held by their respective mills. Substantial equality 
among producers interested in a co-operative with respect to its affairs is 
fundamental, as well as similarity in aims and objectives. It will be shown 
that there is no such singleness of purpose among the various producers of 
Cuban sugar, and for this reason it is impossible to form a co-operative which 
will handle the entire crop, even when it is attempted by governmental decree. 

Considering the steady growth of the agricultural co-operative movement 
in other countries, there is a possibility that this method of doing business may 
succeed in Cuba when proper preparations aie made. The co-operative move- 
ment began in England, in 1844, at Rochdale ; and Manchester is considered 
the world centre of co-operation. It was adopted in France in 1848 and 
there are now co-operative reserve banks there. 

A co-operative cheese factory was started in Now York State in 1851 ; 
co-operative banking dates from 1852 in Germany ; co-operation is one of the 
few carry-overs from the old regime in Soviet Russia. The persistence of this 
method of doing business through the past eighty years and its spread to many 
countries and its growth to large dimensions in spite of the continued opposi- 
tion of avaricious commercial groups, are strong indications of the soundness 
of the agricultural co-operative. It seems to find its most favourable environ- 
ment where the leading bu.siness men have come up from the land. This may 
account for the absence of co-operatives in Cuba, where the leaders in business 
as well as politics have, with few exceptions, never boon ordinary farmers nor 
handled a plough. They seemed to realize that if the C.E.A. were successful, 
it might lead to real co-operation in buying as well as in selling, and due to 
their efforts many Chambers of Commerce throughout the Island joined in 
the fight against the C.E.A. 

Real co-operation among producers of Cuban sugars shipping through 
one port should prove successful if -such a group could be formed voluntarily, 
and if they could reach an agreement with a single refinery to supply its entire 
requirements. Before this can be done, however, some method of providing 
agricultmal credit other than through commercial banks must be provided, 
and the same group of producers xnight be able to form a co-operative bank 
with necessary governmental assistance and legislation. It should be 
remembered that the real cause of the downfall of the C.E.A. was the in- 
ability to secure credit on stored sugars from the existing commercial banks. 
Co-operatives in the United States had the same difficulties until 1916, when 
the Federal Farm Loan Board was created, and in 1923 the Federal Inter- 
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Some Coittrolffng Factors iti the Cuban Susrar Industry. 


mediate Credit Banks were formed to discount warehouse receipts for the 
co-operatives. These financial institutions have solved the seasonal crop 
credit problems at a comparatively low rate of interest. 

Financing of warehoused sugar has been done in Cuba by the commercial 
‘|>anks for years, and it is understood that before the formation of the C.E.A. 
last July the government received assurances from the Havana bankers that 
some method could be worked out to finance the C.E.A.’s holdings of sugar. 
These assurances proved to be but an empty gesture, a kowtowing to officialdom. 
At the final showdown in April the members of the Havana clearing house 
advised that they had been instmcted by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board 
not to lend money to the C.E.A. or finance its sugar holdings in warehouse. 
On the one hand, we have the Federal Farm Board lending money to Agri- 
cultural Co-operatives in the United States, and financing commodity price 
stabilizing corporations with money from its half biUion fund ; and on the 
other, we find the Federal Reserve Board refusing funds to the Cuban co-opera- 
tive which was organized to regulate sales and stabilize the price of sugar. 
Another inconsistency is the success of Brazil in floating a large loan to finance 
its coffee. This must have had the consent of the U.vS. financial authorities. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has just passed a resolution (iondeinning the 
Farm Board for lending money to co-oj)eratives at lower rates of interest 
than obtainable in commercial banks. These citations indicate the obstinate 
opposition of commercial and banking groups to the co-operative movement, 
and show that special legislation is necessarj’^ to provide the credit retpiired by 
such organizations. 

The U.S. refiners, sugar brokers and s])eculators formed another im]>or- 
tant factor in the destruction of the C.E.A. They provided a hostile and 
continuoiLS ])ropaganda from the North composed of misleading rumours and 
disquieting reports, and it is not improbablt3 that they were at the back of the 
Havana newspaj^er campaign that did so much to help build up the opposi- 
tion. 

The refiners did not like the attempt of the C.E.A. to secure part of the 
44-cent preferential allowed Cuba in the U.S. Tariff, by quoting them a price 
30 to 40 x>oints higher than that prevailing in the world market. They con- 
fined their purchases to duty frees and took very litle new cro]) Cubas at the 
Agency’s set up price. When they had practically exhausted the old crop 
Cubas stored in the United States and the supply of duty frees was becoming 
skimpy, they became desiderate. It is reported that they appealed to the 
Federal Reserve Board not to allow any financing for the C.E.A. to go through, 
on the charge that the C.E.A. was a monopoly holding up the price of Cuban 
sugar in restraint of trade. This brought the desired result and the C.E.A. 
was dissolved, allowing the refiners and speculators to buy Cuban sugar at the 
lowest price in history. The Capper- Volstead Act of 1922 allows co-oporatives 
to fix prices for their products so long as such prices are not imduly enheinced. 
No one could prove that any price asked by the C.E.A. was “unduly enhanced,” 
since such a figure would mean an undue profit over the cost of production, 
and a phenomenon of this nature has not been recorded for several years in 
the sugar business. To claim that a co-operative is a monopoly is old- 
fashioned, since the Clayton Act of 1914 provided that agricultural co-opera- 
tives should not be held to the Sherman Anti -trust Law. There is no act 
immunizing the refiners, however, from this law, and the courts regard the 
fixing of prices or agreement on a schedule of prices by a group of manu- 
facturers of the same product as a violation of the anti-trust laws. Wm-BTT 
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Some CoittrolHng Factors in the Cuban Sugar Industry. 

& Gbay’s daily publications show that every refiner io the United States 
changes his price of refined \ip or down in accordance with a similar change 
made by the other refiners, and they all invarialdy tjuote the same ])rico and 
try to make their changes effective at the same hour. Tlie regulation <7f sales 
by co-o])eratives is not considered restraint of trade by the courts. Did the 
(AE.A. receive fair treatment from the refiners ? 

There is nothing economically sound in producing croj>s tliat must sell 
at a price below the cost of production. When siu'h a condition arises 
ordinarily, industries (*lose down certain lu’oduciiig units and limit their ex- 
penditures for raw materials; that is, they try to bring their portion of the 
su])ply nearer to the demand so that a ])rice higher than the cost may be 
obtained. The North y\merican interests controlling ov(U' 60 per cent, of the 
Cuban sugar industry liave not followed this practice, but on the contrary have 
ke]>t })roducing units open, and expanded plantings, and absorbed tremendous 
losses in the ])ast few years. Many mills liave siiown steady lossi^s of more 
than $200,000 yearly during the past five years, yet they are ke])t going by 
individual banking interests, apparently com]>eting with one another to see 
how long tliey can continue to take losses. Two largo North American 
com})aiiies hav^c crashed in tla^ past y(nir with a total loss to stock-holders, in 
the re-organization, of more than $100,000,000. The bond-holders took the 
assets created by the shareholdeis’ moncw and the latter were only offered 
t lie opportunity to subscribe for more stock m the n(‘w com}>anies. Js this 
the olijoct of the Ixmd-holdiiig banks in their Cuban o])erations ? 

A table has been ])re])ared sliowiiit; the production of the North American 
interests as well as that of the others m the Cuban ero]>s of 1018-19, 1924-25, 
and I92S-29. Jn their eflorts to have tlie sup])lv meet tlie demand the seven 
groiqis with 31 mills in 1919 increased their ]>roduction by 64]>cr cent, for the 
crop of 1025 and then had 35 mills. With the same miUs in 1929 their ]>ro- 
duction liad almost doubled that of 1919 witli an iiKToase of 92 per cent. 
The price was billow 3 cents fiom 1924 on, yet this group exjianded 14 per 
ciait. from the 1925 croj) to that of 1929, showing a <{ueer (*oriception of making 
the supj)ly fit the demaiul. The jirice since 1924 has been near to, or below 
the declinmg costs, yet the signal to reduce su]>ply was iiulieotled, and a 
strong contribution made to the present situation by these interests. 

It will be noted that the T.atin mills have fallen off since 1925, and a^ow 
}> ro(luco only 32*4 })er (;eiit. of the total, as c«)m]>ared with 42*4 per cent, in 
J 919. The tendency among the larger ])roduccrs as sIiowti m the first group of 
31 rnills has been to incr(‘ase production, and this tendency is still alive, as 
may be seen from the following resolution presented at the April 14th meeting 
of the C.E.A.by the representative in Cuba of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
]t is first requested that the C.E.A. be dissolved with the return of 80 per cent. 
<»f the sugars under its control to the producers. Then the motion reads : 
In order to interest tlio U.S, and Rriti.sh refiners, brokers and speculators, 
w^ho have been withdrawn and indifferent since the formation of the C.E.A. , 
let the widest possible publicity be given to the fact that the native and foreign 
mill owners of Cuba adopt tlie following rej^olutions ; — 

(A) Thai no new restriction of crops will be declared. 

(B) That no “ beginning date ” shall be set for any future crop. 

{€) That no single seller shall be set up. 

(D) That no new plan of unified sales shall be tried. 

(E) That the export of sugar will not be organized, limited nor taxed in any 
way. 
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{F) That the planting of cane shall not be prohibited nor limited in any form. 

(G) That the cutting of forests shall not be prohibited especially for cane 
planting. 

(H) That no attempt shall be made to force the law of supply and demand. 

(I) That no other measures which may prevent Cuba from malting the greatest 
number of tons of sugar at the lowest possible price shall be adopted. 
To promote Cuban competition in world markets under the most favour- 
able conditions efforts will be made to annul the Tarafa Port Law which 
prevents the use of private shipping ports, and also to reduce freight rates 
in Cuba, which are to-day the highest in the world. 

This is rather a complete declaration of intent and purj^ose and, while 
it was not adopted in its entirety, it serves to indicate what the powerful 
interests in control of two-thirds of the Cuban sugar industry want to accom- 
plish. There is no intention to reduce plantings in an effort to bring the pro- 
duction down near the demand. The refiner's spokesman in the U.S., upon 
hearing of the dissolution of the C.E.A., stated to the press that the sugar 
industry should abide by the law of supply and demand, and yet the actions 
of the North American groups in the past have been in violation of that law 
and their plans for the future in Cuba as revealed in the above resolution are 
not in accordance with it either. 

The same negligence of this law is noted in the refining capacity existing 
in the United States, w’here a yearly melt of 7,700,000 tons of raws can be 
handled and there is demand for about 4,600,000 tons ; i.o., the suj>ply is 
70 per cent, greater than the demand. The depreciation and iritorest on this 
large excess refining capacity is one reason for the wide margin chargejl, which 
in its turn requires that the price of refined be unduly enhanced. Tlie refbiers* 
annual reports all show substantial earnings in shaip contrast to the losses of 
Cuban raw jiroducers, as will be obser\’'ed in the following comparivson taken 
from the A(>ril Econmnic Review of the National (’ity Bank. 

Ifo, of Operations Net Worth. 

Companies in January Ist, 1928. January Ist, 1929. 

18 .. Cuba 16.6 16.000 .. 5*^300,193.000 

33 .. U.S. and Insular 5f394.889,000 .. S407.731,000 

Net Profits. 

liOSS 1928. Loss 1929, 

18 .. Cuba $2,897,000 .. $3,196,000 ‘ 

Profits. 

33 .. U.S. and Insular.... $36,441,000 .. $26.979.fK)() 

Low prices for Cuban raws are desired by U.vS. refiners so that they may 
keep the price of refined down and make it difficult for the continental beet 
and cane producers to compete, so that less capital may be needed to buy 
raws, and so that a wider margin niay be charged without an ay)parently higli 
price for refined. The bankers may like a low price for CXibas, so that they 
can foreclose on more mortgages and control a larger portion of the sugar pro- 
ducing properties. These are the interests now in control of 67 per cent, of 
the Cuban production and their actions referred to above do not indicate that 
they desire any improvement in conditions in Cuba, and they apparently get 
what they want. All efforts of the government to combat this element and 
aid the small producers have been xnade ineffective by the stronger counter 
interests. About the only solution left to the government is to adopt dis- 
criminatory legislation and taxation and aid the native producers to produce 
diversified crops by protective tariffs. This will raise the cost of living, but the 
buying power of the Cuban people will be raised by the better remxmeratiou 
that may be derived from other crops. 
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South African Sugar Notes. 

(By our Durban Correspondent. ) 


The Existing Situation . — Sugar i)rices during the 1929 season were at a 
very low ebb for two main reasons. Firstlj'*, a record export quota sold at an 
unusually low world’s price ; and, secondly, a quantity of sugar was dumped 
into the country and severely depressed the home market. Dumping duties 
were imposed, but could not be made effective against Holland and Cuba in 
terms of the Customs Act. In view of the above facts the planting and milling 
industries made very strong representations to the Government for some 
further measure of protection. The planters in addition advaiiced the 
suggestion that consideration shotild bo given to the practicability of imposing 
some sort of check on the ray)id expansion of planting areas, which was causing 
an ever increasing proportion of the production to be exported overseas at a 
price far below the cost of production. Owing to the fact that Parliament 
was not in session, and that after re -assembling there was a considerable 
amount of other business to be attended to, it was not until late in March 
that anything could be done. It was then that the Minister of Finaiu'e 
annoimced that the import duty on sugar would be raised from £8 to 
£12. 10s. Od. per ton, the duty to come into effec^t immediately. In spite of 
the opposition of interested factions and theoretical free-traders, the Budget 
containing this provision has now been passc^d. 

This duty should prove an effective barrier against the entrance of all 
outside sugar, except a certain amount from Mozambique which, besides 
being produced with exceptionally low labbur costs, also enjoys preferential 
rates on the South African Railways. 

One of the conditions under which the suspended portion of the 1926 duty 
was imj)o.scd was an obligation to jnovido sugar to manufacturers at duty-free 
rates. The cost of this is borne ei^ually by all millers and planters who are 
signatory to the Fahey Conference Agreement. Certain milling companies, 
however, are not bound by this xlgrcement and certain planters wlio have not 
assented to the Fahey Agreement are at the moment claiming payment for 
cane based on the price of refined sugar not subject to this rebate or to export. 
These exceptions naturally increase the burden for the conforming section of 
the industry. 

Sugar Bill . — To meet these and other circumstances, a Bill has just 
been drafted and will be submitted to Parliament in due course : it comprises 
provisions 

(1) To apply the provisions of the Fahey Agreement to all millers and 

planters. 

(2) To establish a permanent Board of Arbitration to settle disputes 

arising from the interpretation of the Agreement. 

(3) To provide for the sanction of the above Board to the cultivation of 

new cane growing areas. 

The first two provisions are almost universally welcomed. The third, 
however, is highly controversial and is expected to receive a certain measure 
of opposition. With few exceptions the millers are opposed to any limitation. 
This is only to be expected, as an increase of cane crushed w'ould mat.erially 
reduce manufacturing costs. On the other hand, the extension of cane growing 
areas would be of no assistance to planters in the present areas. There is also 
the very large body of public opinion which, not being directly interested in 
the industry, looks with disfavour on any measure which would adversely 
affect the country’s export trade. 
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While the new rate of duty should have a good stabilizing influence, it 
would be idle to look for any sharp rise in }>rices. The price for the past 
season for 13 per cent, sucrose cane will be in the neighbourhood of 148. 4d. 
For the corning year this should be in the neighbourhood of 14s. 9d. As the 
price basis of cost of ])roducing a ton of cane was fixed by the Board of Trade 
in 1926 at 158. 6d.. it will be seen that the position will still be difficult unless 
there is a material improvement in the woild’s markets. 

The ProspecUfor the i^cnson.— Owingtoextendedplantingsanother record 
crop is exp€>cted, j)robably in the neighboiirliood of 320,000 tons. This will 
be the fifth year in succession to show an increase. The })ast few months have 
been unusually dry and the cane in some parts is show^ing the effects of 
drought. As there are now" only a few weeks before the dry winter starts, it is 
to be hoped that there will be some saving rain. Ihiless unduly damaged by 
drought, the cane for tins season is expe<‘ted to be of higher sucrose content 
than last year. The total crushing capacity of the industry remains about 
the same. One small factory w’ill not crush, but another small one is expected 
to operate for the first time. Tw"o factories have somewhat increased their 
capacity by additions to their milling plants. In order to cope with the 
increased crop, an early start all rouial has become necessary, and iriost 
factories will be starting during tlie first half of May. 

The Length of the Season - Tliis brings us to the difficult question of con- 
fining the crushing season wdthin reasonable boimds. The j)eak month for 
sucrose is September. From J line to the beginning of December the cane is of 
fairly good quality. Limited capacity, however, has compelled the extension 
of crushing operations beyoiul these limits, so that a <*onsiderable quantity of 
cane has to be crushed in May before it is mature, and in late December and 
sometimes January after it has begun to fall off. In particular, a late close, 
such as w"as exj^eriencod last season, proves very injurious, and considerable 
quantities of cane were rejected in January". Last year’s operations were 
considerably delayed by malaria, and this again threatens to become a 
serious factor in some districts. The late closing also interferes with planting 
operations. 

For some time past tlie steady growt h of capacity of individual factories 
has been accompanied by the elimination of the smaller imits. In recent 
years a number of very small units liave been erected in outlying areas, but 
this is not likely to continue. On the other hand, there is little opportunity 
for any now large factories in the present areas, as most planters are bound by 
long term agreements to the existing factories. To cope with the ever in- 
creasing tonnage and to keep tlie season confined to the best months, it w"ill 
therefore be necessary ( 1 ) to have new large factories in new" areas if these are 
not restricted ; and (2) considerably to increase the capacity of existing fac- 
tories. 

One such new factory is at present being mooted. More than one factory 
has already planned considerable extensions, but a great deal will have to be 
done if there is not to be a serious overtaxing of existing plant, and a dangerous 
extension of the crushing season in the near future. 

Durban. May 8th, 1930. 

Low Price Leveies for Various Commodities. — Other world products are 
experiencing with sugar the evils of over-production and uneconomic prices. Rubber 
has reached the new low record of 6Jd, per lb. ; tin has fallen to the lowest price 
for 20 years ; silver has dropped as low as ITi^od. per ounce (which compares with 
89 Jd. in 1920) ; while copper, long maintained at 18 cents per lb., has recently lost 
a third of its price. 
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Cane Farming. 

By Of A* BABBSlHi* Sc.B« 

The study last montVi of the Annual Bepoyt of the Bureau of Experiment 
,tion8 in Queensland, where x>l8'ntation and factt)ry are under different 
lanagement, and a great forward move is being made at improving the 
laracter of the field work, has suggested that it may })e interesting to 
stitute a few com})arisi()ns between the |X)sition of cane farming in different 
oun tries, and the possibility of bringing the results of research to bear ujion it. 
But it will soon be seen that no generalizations can V)o indulged in from the 
excellent start that has been made in Queensland, for, as so often is the case 
in the cane sugar industry, we have there a set of conditions whicli is (juite 
unique. Perhaps the most striking among these is that the industry in 
Queensland is to a large extent removed from the disastrous position at 
present met with in most sugar producing countries, boca\iso it is more or loss 
inde})endeTit of the world’s price of sugar. With an assured local market 
at a comjiaratively high ])rieo for most of the sugar produced, there is no let 
or hindrance to her developing her iiulustry in her own way. There is, more- 
over, no low jiriced alien labour to consider, and the price paid for sugar w^ithin 
the eVimmon wealth is regulated to meet the needs of her costly white culti- 
vators. Queensland is thus placed outside the range of tlie ocf)nomic factors 
dominating the rest of the cane farming countries. 

It is generally held that, for chea]) sugar production, utiifiod control in 
field and factory is an advantage. Aii<l yet it is arguable that, because the 
opeiations in the two sections are so unlike, ami re((iiiro such different training 
and caiiabilities, a division of labour w^ould fimiish the ideal, and that they 
should be under separate control. But in that case a very coirqdete co-ordina- 
tioTi would be necessary, and that is ajiparently very' difficult to obtain. And 
it may also be advanced that the great success obtained untler uniiiod control 
in Java, Hawaii, and Peru, with their special conditions, may hav'e had an 
mitlue influence in forming the general opinion. After all* the form which 
the management assumes is only one of many factors bringing success to the 
industry ; and, leaving out the fiuKlamental ones of climate and soil suited 
to growing good crops of cane, and tlie absence of avoidable losses in extrai’ting 
the siigar and rendering it fit for the market, hardly any factor can be con- 
sidered as vital. 

Taking the most important, cost of |->rod action, it is an open question 
whether sugar can be more cheaply produced in Java. Peru or ( ’uha. The two 
first offer good examples of unified control, the last of the extreme of sejiaration. 
As to cane varieties, Java has the best in the world, Cuba depends on Cristalma 
which is certainly capable of improvement, while Peru persists in planting the 
much abused Otabeite : Peru and Java are doi>endent on irrigation, which is 
practically absent in Cuba : in Cuba and Peru implemental cultivation ia 
highly developed wliile there is very little but manual labour m Java, this 
difference being of comso connected with the cost and amount of labour a\'ail- 
able : wages in Cuba are six times as high as in Java, aiul Peru is about half 
way between : long ratooning is characteristic of Cuba and Peru wdiil© it is 
altogether absent in Java: the trash is carefully returned to the soil in Cuba, 
it is as carefully cleared and burnt in Peru, while there is, of course, none in 
Java : finally, every stage of plantation work is guided by intensive research 
in Java, but there is little if any in the two other countries. Each country 
has its difficulties and its advantages. Perhaps the chief assets in Java are its 
cheap and abundant labour, its excellent cane varieties, and the cornjilete organ- 
ization, including an impressive research department, through which it has 
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been able to overcome its disadvantages. Peru has a mild climate for a desert, 
has an easily worked fertile soil and the cheapest irrigation water in the world ; 
the estates are large and are said to be excellently managed, and there is very, 
little if any disease in the fields. Cuba has many advantages in soil and 
elimate, and till recently a superabundance of land ; and it is quite possible 
that its colono system may be added as an asset, because it appears to lx, 
eminently suited to the genius of the people. 

We thus get back to cane farming, and it will be well, in the first instance, 
to attempt some classification, based on the character of the farmers and the 
size of the indi\udual holdings. On the whole there seems to be a tendency foi* 
the factory managements to encourage it, for they must have cane, and it 
appears to be gradually increasing. It is proposed to mcount the chief 
facts at j)resexit known as to the status of cane farming in Cuba, Queensland 
and Mauiitius, as representing the three chief types, although there are others. 

It is stated that there are round about 30,000 colonos in Cuba, who contri- 
bute 90 per cent, of the eanos crushed hy the 180 mills. The holdings are 
very large, the average being given as 1330 acres ; a colono having only 600 
acTos would be regarded as a small one, while some of them farm up to 
10,000 acres. These men are substantial, and some of them wealthy and have 
great political influence. The cultivation leaves much to be desired, but it is 
only by economic pressure that any improvements are likely to be effected. 
Such is being exercised at the present moment. The present crisis in the sugar 
industry liits them hard, for the contracts with the mills are usually drawn uj) 
for ten years — ^5 to 6 lbs. of sugar for every 100 lbs. cane deli veered to the mill. 
Many of these contracts were drawn up when the price of sugar was high, and 
now that it is low the money they receive is insufficient to pay for the cost of 
producing the canes, and some sliding scale will obvipusly have to be ado})ted. 
Another adverse factor for the colonos is tkat the custom hitherto 
prevailing, of working the soil out and then taking lip fresh land, is becoming 
more and more difficult ; there is not much land left within easy reach of the 
railway and the Government is disinclined to allow new forest land to be 
opened. 

If and when the cane growers of Cuba desire to introduce the results of 
research into their fields, there is help at hand. ieland has long had an 

agricultural department ; and, during recent years there has been a great 
development of economic and scientific research on the plantations, the latter 
largely conducted by United States institutions. The weak point of this 
development appears to be in applying the results obtained to the fields. 
And, considering the present economic condition of the tropical sugar industry, 
it is permissible to hope that this application may be yet further delayed. A 
Cuba producing sugar to the limits of its capacity (as Java and Hawaii appear 
to be doing) would be regarded in other sugar producing countries and the 
sugar industry at large as a serioxis portent. 

The conditions are quite different in Queensland. There are slightly over 
7000 farmers supplying 38 factories with canes. The average holding is given 
as 40 acres, and it gradually increases from south to north in the long drawn out 
cane belt. In the older, southern portion the average acreage ranges from 30, 
where frost is somewhat severe and the rainfall often deffeient, to 40 where the 
elements are less adverse to the growth of sugar cane. In the more recently 
developed northern section, where the rainfaU is, if anything, in excess and the 
climate tropical, the average farm is about 60 acres in extent. Coupled with 
this there is a creeping movement of the focus of the industry towards the 
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Cane Panning. 


north, in spite of the unsuitability of the climate to white settlers. The cane 
farmers are, as contrasted with the Cubans, themselves workers in the fields ; 
and often the size of their farms is such as to avoid as much as possible 
hiring? outside labour. There will of course be a certain number of wandering 
people plying for hire on the plantations, but this is only a marked feature, we 
gather, in the harvesting of tlie cane. While this latter work must be extreme* 
ly arduous, it is very well paid and of course only lasts for jjart of the year. 
There is no particular hardship in any section of the industry, for the whole of 
it is under strict control for the benefit of the workers, wh(^ have abundant 
opportunities provided for the immediate relief from any well founded griev* 
ance. Furthermore, the wages are under strict (4ovemmont supervision and 
liable to alteration from time to time as changing conditions a]>})oar to justify 
this. 

But, in the nature of the case, most of these ( ane farmers when settling 
upon thb laud were new to the work and had to learn their business. This 
was early recognized and an agi*i cultural department was founded some 
thirty years ago, with an experiment station in each geographical division to 
study fundamental problems, coupled with an energetic propaganda, by means 
of visits, meetings, bulletins, reports and even monthly typed circulars. But 
the opening up of new, rich land, as in Cuba, proved a bad school for training 
in agriculture, and it is to bo feared that much of the excellent advice by the 
<iopart mental officers missed its mark. The imlustiy has oxi)ande<l ra])idly, 
especially of late years, and has ])roduced an excess of sugar over the require- 
ments of the Commonwealth, and this excess having to })o sold on an unpro- 
tected market has brougiit down the profits among the cane farmers, no doubt 
acting as a salutary stimulus to better cultivation. At any rate the lesson 
has been learnt that the time has come for the industry to put its house in 
order. Tlie ex{)erieiice gained through a ({uarter of a century" has clearly 
indicated the lines on which further work should j)roceed. The isolated experi- 
ment stations clearly do not meet the need ; and it is encouraging to note 
tliat tlie farmers have everywhere welcomed tfie call to conduct the exj^eri- 
inents themselves, by which they can produce sugar more cheaply. Adecpiato 
})rei)aratiuns hav’o been made for this forward move during the past four years 
by the proper training of the increased staff, both at home in the university 
and on the farms, and abroad by lengthy courses of instruction at the chief 
centres of sugar research. This staff has now completed its training and has 
entered upon its work of missionary effort ” with the most hopeful eutlius- 
iasm. 

When we turn to Mauritius and certain of the British West Indies, the 
whole question of the improvement of the cultivation of the cane farmers is 
found to be on an entirely different plane. This term is not applied locally 
to the plantations which send their canes to a central factory, as in Trinidad, 
St. Kitts and Antigua ; for, although this case is analogous to that in Cuba, 
the level of cultivation practice has always been much higher, and the planters 
are well able to look after themselves, and utilize such help as the local agri- 
cultural departments are able to afford them as the results of experiment. 
Speaking broadly, cane farming is a heritage of the former practice of the 
importation of East Indians to work in the cane fields ; some of them having 
aettled and obtained pieces of land on which they are growing sugar cane. 
The exhaustive Reports just issued pay marked attention to these settlers in 
Mauritius and the British West Indies. 

With regard to Mauritius, we read that much land has passed into the 
hands of East Indians during recent years. The proportion of the sugar cane 
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land thus farmed in the island was 43*1 per cent, in 1928, while in 1922 it was 
46*2 (this fall in the percentage may be attributed directly to the fall in the 
price of sugar, in that the smaller settlers found that they could not support 
themselves by growing cane at the lower price ; they therefore reverted to their 
former work on the plantations, incidentally relieving the industry from one 
of its periodic crises owing to shortage of labour). The yields of the cane far- 
mers are low : with 43*1 per cent, of the land occupied by them, they only pro- 
duced 25 per cent, of the sugar made in the island. Sir Francis Watts 
further points out that this is partly explained by the fact that the owners of 
the plantations have without doubt sold to the cane farmers the poorer 
portions of their estates. But, while some of the East Indians are men of 
substance, and follow current plantation work with close attention, the 
greater number have small holdings, with poor cultivation and small yields. 
These small settlers have no capital, cultivate the land by the co-operation of 
the various members of their families and live on the proceeds of the sugar 
cane, food crops, tobacco, etc., which they grow. Some of them manufacture 
farm yard manure according to the local method, but are under a strong temp- 
tation to sell this when made ; others even purchase artificials. But there are 
all stages between the larger men with 15-20 tons of cane per acre and small 
ones which produce only 7 tons. 

The proposals made in the Report for improving this state of affairs are 
well worthy of careful consideration. “ The best methods of improving the 
status of the small cultivator would appear to lie in the application of steady, 
well-considered advice brought to him by means of instructors familiar with 
liis modes of thought and outlook and speaking his language.” A few 
demonstration plots should be founded in different parts of the island illus- 
trating the results of good methods of working small holdings ; and these 
plots could serve as centres for regular meetings, where the best varieties could 
be exhibited and methods for controlling current cane pests and diseases could 
be discussed. Such meetings would also serve “ for guidance in respect of the 
financial aspect of the work, explaining how the money coming in from the 
crop may be utilized and how this may be supplemented by means of money 
obtainable through such agencies as Agricultural Banks and Agricultural Credit 

Societies With care, patience, and sympathetic knowledge it would 

seem possible to build up an important division of the Department of 
Agriculture devoted to the affairs of the small cultivators, a matter well worth 
considering when it is remembered that they occupy 43 per cent, of the area 
cultivated in canes in addition to other land.” 

The need for studying the point of view of the East Indian and of pre- 
senting the results of experiments in such a maimer as to arrest his attention 
is fully appreciated by the writer of this article, as may be illustrated by the 
following episodes. After two or three years’ work on an experimental station 
in a part of Madras where a serious cane disease was decimating the crop, a few 
resistant varieties had been isolated and it was desired to distribute one of 
them throughout the district, on payment so as to ensure their proper trial. 
But although these varieties soon appeared sjiontaneously in the neighbouring 
fields, absolutely no response was made to the advertisement of the resistant 
canes which was widely distributed. All the customary machinery of the 
district officials was requisitioned, but there was not a single application. A 
new line was then taken : the matter was urgent for the time for planting was 
passing. So an assistant was directed to load up a bullock bandy with the 
new canes and travel at night into the heart of the affected country ; unload 
them in the evening as the cultivators collected under the village tree, and 
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present each cultivator with one cane only, speaking of its virtues, and saying 
that more could be had at the experimental farm (of which most of them had 
never heard), on payment ; then to proceed to a further night's journey, and so 
on till his stock was exhausted, when a fresh one would be forwarded to him. 
The next day 19 (the exact number has unfortunately escaped me) men from 
this village arrived with their bandies at the farm, having travelled all night, 
and with their money in their hands. A short time afterwards it was possible 
at the station to select among the aj>plicants and only sell a certain quantity to 
eacli centre ; very few of those canes were made into jaggery, the bulk being 
sold in the villages as seed cane at a high price. And, in two or three years 
the disease resistant canes occupied practically the whole district, and the local 
industry was saved. 

Several lessons may bo learnt from this. The improvement must be 
obvious, to a good cultivator : he must pay at least the current price for any- 
thing he gets; otlierwise he does not value it, and considers that he is doing a 
favour to utilize it : his attention must be arrested. It is not realized by 
westerns that the East Indian is often engrossed in his own thoughts and really 
does not take in what they ai*e doing and saying, although to all appearance his 
close attention is given. I was riding a bicycle down the centre of a road on 
which a man was walking towards me. His eyes wore fixed on me but he 
did not alter his course, and I suspected that he did not see me. I slowed down 
as he got near, stopping my machine as he walked into it. His alarm was 
intense, till I reassured him by my smile. 

It is not easy to infiuenco such people with the simplest western logic. 
And the work of any ofticor detailed for the improvement of their cane culti- 
vation will probably bo met w'ith all sorts of unexpected difficulties. The 
surest way to overcome these will undoubtedly be to employ such officers as 
have the tact and patience to acquire an intimate knowledge of their 
environment and way of looking at things — down to an imderstanding of the 
details of their village life. q 3 ^ 


The 1929 Java Sugar Crop. 

By R. J. FRINSEN GEERLIOS- 


During 1929, 179 factories were active in Java. The sugar estates 
planted and harvested an area of 197,086 hectares (486,799 acres) against 
195,086 hectares (481,863 acres) in 1928. The total amount of cane harvested 
was 24, 140,899 tons^ or 49‘59 tons to the acre. The total sugar crop amounted 
to 2,858,054 tons or 13,205 lbs. to the acre. The figures for the different 
Residencies and totals and averages in tons, lbs., acres, etc., as given below are 
calculated after the statistics compiled by Messrs. Gyselman & Steup, of 
Soerabaja. 


The 1929 season was not so good as that of the year before : it had an 
average production of sugar to the acre of 13,206 lbs. against 13,433 lbs. in 
1928, The monthly estimates of the production of the mills associated with 
the United Java Sugar Producers were as follows : 


Date. 

25th March 
Ist May . . . 
1 st June. . . 
Ist July 


Estimate. 

Tons. 

2.712.000 

2.715.000 

2.711.000 

2.685.000 


Estimate. 

Date, Tofos. 

let August 2,645,000 

1st September 2,634,000 

Ist October 2,631,000 

Final result 2,634,000 


X Tons of 2,240 lbs. 
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In 1929 the average tonnage of cane amounted to 49*59 tons to the acre. 
The Residency of Soerabaja reported the largest figure (64*89 tons), followed 
by Besoeki (61*98 tons), while Pasoeroean was lowest in this respect with only 
47*00 tons of cane to the acre. 

The sugar content of the cane was very good and gave an average sugar 
extraction of 11*82 per cent. The highest was attained in the Residency of 
Djokdjakarta with 12*94 and the lowest in that of Besoeki with 10*73 per cent. 

The highest average yield of sugar to the acre is reporteil from the 
Residency of Soerabaja with 14,808 and the lowest in the Residency of Ban- 
joemas with 12,131 lbs. The maximum figure for one single factory was 
obtained in the Residency of Djokdjakarta, "where Gondang Lipoero estate 
scored the greatest output of sugar to the acre with 21,431 lbs. 

In studying the list of cane varieties plantefl, it will be seen that 95 per 
cent, of the planted area is covered with POJ canes, and the remainder with 
other varieties. 

The sugar crop amounted to 2,858,054 tons, of which 2,745,971 tons were 
first sugars, and the balance consisted of after-products, calculated back to 
the equivalent of first rumiinga in ratio of 4 : 3. The figures in the second 
column of Table III refer, however, to the real weight. Besides the sugar, a 
qiwmtity of 42,300 tons of solidified and one of 736,700 tons of li(]uid molasses 
wore manufactured. The exj^ortatioii of molasses which in former years was 
insignificant and amounted to 97,033 tons in 1922, 111,151 tons m 1923 aiul 
103,638 tons in 1924, leapt up to 211,231 tons in 1925 as a consetiueticc of an 
exportation of 96,203 tons to Great Britain, a country that up to then had 
not imported Java molasses. These exportations and also the slhjaneiits 
to the United States have undergone a steady increase, and tliey brought 
the total amount up to about 620,000 tons in 1929. Since some molasses 
will be necessary for use in the Archipelago for the manufacture of arrack and 
spirit, the exportation will not rise over 600,000 tons per annum, so that no 
further considerable increase is to bo expected. The price })aid is about 
16 guilders per ton of 1000 kilos f.o.r. 

Table IV shows a little increase in the i)roportion of the first ruiiuiugs 
white plantation sugar, and in the amount of Muscovado ; while the Rt*iining 
Crystals of 98° jjolarization have decreased once more. 

We also give below the data, relating to the total sales of Java sugars and 
the portion sold by the United Java Sugar Producers, which body, according to 
these figures, disposed of 91*0 per cent, of the total Java croj) of the year 1929. 


ABSO&TtfEKTS. 

total Salhs 
Tons. 

Balsb by U.J.S.P. 
Tons. 

Superior “ head sugar ” 

],927,iHt5 

1,761,000 

Superior soft sugar 

11,976 

7,000 

Channel assortment, 98° pol. 

675,466 

644,000 

Muscovado 

133,964 

134,000 

Molasses sugar 

146,469 

88,000 

Total Sales 

2,895,779 

2,634,000 


Up to the 31st of December, 1928, the United Java Sugar Producers had 
sold 762,621 tons of the 1929 crop. On the 4th of January they continued 
their sales in the year 1 929 with prices of 13 guilders per 100 kg. for the whites. 
On the 7th of June the prices declined to 12 guilders, while on the 10th of 
July the limit was raised to 12*60. On the 7th of September, 1929, bids were 
made at 13 guilders, but they were refused ; after raising the level to 13*60 
guilders a small amount was disposed of, so that at the end of the year the 
imsold balance amounted to 176,896 tons. 
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I. — Cane Crop. 


Besideiioies 

and 

Land under Cane. 

Number of 

Cane Harvested. 
Tons, 
per 

Kg. 

per 

Totals. 

Paotories. Hectares. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Acre. 

Hectare. 

Cheribon 

. 11 .. 12,169 

. 30,057 

. 1,490,740. 

49-63 .. 

124,600 

Pekaloiigan . . 

. 17 .. 18,021 

. 44,512 . 

. 2,234,211. 

. 60-19 .. 

126,000 

Banjoemas . . 

. 6 .. 7,172 

. 17,715 

864,916. 

. 48*79 .. 

122,600 

Kedoo 

. 2 .. 4,713 

. 11,641 

592.147. 

. 50-81 .. 

127,600 

Djokdjakarta 

. 17 .. 17,433 

. 43,060 

. 2,022,631. 

. 47-08 .. 

118,200 

Soerakarta 

. 16 .. 20,175 

. 49,832 

. 2,264,321 . 

. 47-48 .. 

119,200 

Semaraiig .... 

. 11 .. 11,130 

. 27,491 

. 1,402,811. 

. 60*90 .. 

127,800 

Madioen .... 

6 .. 9,941 

. 24,554 

. 1,222,866. 

. 49-79 .. 

126,000 

Kodiri 

. 20 .. 25,435 

. 62,824 

. 3,065,842. 

. 48-79 .. 

122,600 

Socrabaja .... 

. 35 .. 2!), 049 

. 71,751 

. 3,940,315. 

. 64-89 .. 

137,800 

Pasooroean . . 

. 27 .. 27,351 

. 67,557 

. 3, 177, .340. 

. 47-00 .. 

118,000 

Besoeki 

. 12 .. 14,496 

. 36,805 

. 1,862,759. 

. 51-98 .. 

130,500 

Total 1929 

. 179 .. 197.085 

. 486,799 

. 24,140,899. 

. 49*59 . . 

124,500 

li»2S 

. 178 . . 195,086 

. 481,863 . 

. 25,295,079. 

. 62-53 .. 

131,900 

„ 11)27.... 

, 178 .. 184,462 

. 455,806 

. 21,113.044. 

. 46*04 .. 

116,600 

„ 392«.... 

. 178 .. 179.702 

. 444,038 

. 18,683,145. 

. 42*08 .. 

105,660 

„ 1925.... 

. 179 .. 178.290 

. 439,695 

. 19,023,897. 

. 43-19 .. 

108,446 

„ 1924.... 

, 179 .. 172,311 

. 424,945 

. 18,029,702. 

. 42-36 .. 

106, .367 

„ 1923 

. 179 .. 162.481 

. 401,485 

. 16.078,051 

40*04 .. 

99,986 

„ 1922.... 

. 182 .. 100,908 

. 397,443 . 

. 16,769,106. 

. 42-06 .. 

105,816 

1921.... 

. 183 .. 159,474 

. 394,060 

. 14,939,679. 

. 37*89 .. 

96,126 

„ 1920.... 

Residencies 

. . 183 .. 156,069 .. 385.647 .. 14,398,238. 

II. — Sugar Extractbu. 

Eg. Lbs. 

. 37*34 .. 93,732 

Yearly maximum 
output of any 
single factory. 

and 

per 

per 

On 100 

Kg. 

Lbs. per 

Averages. 

Hectare. 

Acre. 

Cane. per Hectare. 

Acre. 

('lieribon . . . . 

14,200 . , 

12,669 . . 

11*40 .. 

18,550 . . 

16.651 

Pokalongan . . 

14.500 . . 

12,936 . . 

11-67 .. 

17,810 .. 

15,859 

Banjoo’iias . . 

13.000 .. 

12.131 .. 

11-30 .. 

15,001 . . 

13,384 

Kedoo 

14,600 . . 

13,026 .. 

11-62 .. 

16,386 . . 

14,618 

1 Ijokdjakarta 

15,.300 . . 

13,650 .. 

12-94 . . 

21,431 .. 

19,120 

Soerakarta. . . . 

14,500 . . 

12,936 . . 

12-16 .. 

17,661 . . 

16,758 

Semarang .... 

16,000 .. 

13,381 .. 

11-74 .. 

19,262 . . 

17,188 

Madioen .... 

15,900 .. 

14,183 . . 

12-68 . . 

20,410 . . 

18,211 

Kediri 


12,846 .. 

11-80 .. 

18,510 . . 

10,615 

Soerabaja .... 

16,600 .. 

14,808 . . 

12-23 . . 

21,370 . . 

19,058 

Pasoeroeaii . . 

13,800 . . 

12,310 .. 

11-84 .. 

17,003 . . 

15,169 

Besoeki 

14,000 . . 

12,488 . . 

10-73 . . 

20,000 . . 

17,846 

Average 1929 

14,800 . . 

13,205 . . 

11-82 . . 

21,431 . . 

19,120 

„ 1928.. 


13,433 . , 

11-45 .. 

22,010 . . 

19,636 

„ 1927.. 

12,800 . . 

11,413 .. 

11-09 .. 

20,416 . . 

18,247 

„ 1926.. 

10,966 .. 

9,782 . . 

10-38 . . 

18,581 .. 

16,678 

„ 1926.. 


11,491 . . 

11-88 .. 

19,399 . . 

17,308 

M 1924. . 

11,682 .. 

10,326 . . 

10-88 . . 

18,015 . . 

10,097 

„ 1923., 

10,966 . . 

9,784 . . 

10-97 . . 

16,362 . . 

14,480 

» 1922. . 

11,226 . . 

9,960 . . 

10-61 . . 

16,362 . . 

14,480 

„ 1921.. 

10,617 . . 

9,321 . . 

11-04 

17,911 .. 

16,876 

1920. . 

9,892 . . 

8,826 . . 
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III. — SUQAB PbODUCTION IN TON8, 


TohU 


Eoildezioiei 

and 

Bint 

After- 

Production. 

After-products 

Uolaises. 

Totab. 

Sugan. 

Products. 

as 4 : 8. 

B0Udlfl.d. 

iiiQuid* 

Cheribon 

164,876 .. 

6,169 .. 

169,503 .. 

— 

46,000 

Pekalongan 

26.3,062 .. 

4,468 .. 

266,406 .. 

12,100 . 

63,800 

Banjoemas .... 

94,004 .. 

2,927 .. 

96,199 .. 

— 

27,600 

Kedoe 

65,964 .. 

2,346 .. 

67,714 .. 

— 

19,700 

Djokdjakarta . . 

269,170 .. 

2,924 .. 

261,363 .. 

— 

68,800 

Soerakarta .... 

279,889 .. 

1,790 .. 

281,231 .. 

— 

68,400 

Semarang 

161,928 .. 

3,774 .. 

164,769 .. 

— 

42,200 

Madioen 

163,817 .. 

1,643 .. 

164,974 .. 

— . 

40,000 

Kediri 

336,933 .. 

32,946 .. 

361,643 .. 

— 

107,200 

Soerabaja .... 

464,683 .. 

12,982 .. 

474,320 .. 

21,900 . 

104,100 

Pasoeroean 

326,269 .. 

68,732 .. 

370,308 .. 

2,600 . 

102,700 

Besoeki 

186,496 .. 

18,860 .. 

199,634 .. 

6,800 . 

66,600 

Total 1929 

2 , 745,971 .. 

149,441 .. 

2 , 858,054 .. 

42,300 . 

736,700 

„ 1928 

2,776,430 ., 

166,339 .. 

2,901,761 .. 

72,603 . 

694,635 

„ 1927 

2,279,001 .. 

83,111 .. 

2,341,638 .. 

86,051 . 

666,102 

„ 1926 

1,890,644 .. 

68,142 .. 

1,941,649 .. 

98,626 . 

693,470 

1925 

2,206,201 .. 

77,876 .. 

2,263,479 .. 

71,679 . 

646,620 

„ 1924 

1,924,942 .. 

64,427 .. 

1,966,237 .. 

82,604 . 

483.768 

„ 1923 

1,740,896 .. 

31,666 .. 

1,764,636 .. 

103,842 . 

Unlcnown 

„ 1922 

1,749,640 

39,609 .. 

1,779,657 .. 

62,125 . 

99 

„ 1921 

1,632,067 .. 

34,620 .. 

1,668,032 .. 

74,892 .. 

99 

„ 1920 

1,497,244 .. 

30,060 .. 

1,619,662 .. 

164,469 .. 

99 


IV. — Sub-Division op the Chop in Pebcentagbs aocobdino to Assortments. 


Eesidencies and 

Flantatlou White Sugar 

-A ^ 

First Becoud 

Channel Assortment 
Befinlnu Cn stals. 

After- 


Averages. 

ninulng. 

running. 

96*6‘^Pol. 

98® pol. 

products. 

Total. 

Cheribon 

... 62*66 ., 

1*41 .. 

8*18 .. 

24*14 .. 

3*61 .. 

100 

Pekalongan .... 

... 77*07 .. 

1*38 .. 

1*61 .. 

18*22 .. 

1*72 .. 

100 

Banjoemas 

. . . 0*01 . . 

— . . 

20-46 .. 

76*51 .. 

3*02 .. 

100 

Kedoe 

— . . 

— , . 

26*81 .. 

70*76 .. 

3*44 .. 

100 

Djokdjakarta 

... 93*40 .. 



•— 

6-49 .. 

Ml .. 

100 

Soerakarta 

... 99*39 .. 

— . . 

— 

— 

0*61 .. 

100 

Semarang 

... 89*83 .. 

0*84 .. 

— 

7*05 .. 

2*28 .. 

100 

Madioen 

... 96*90 .. 

3*11 .. 

— . . 

— . . 

0*99 .. 

100 

Kediri 

... 73*17 .. 

0*50 .. 

2*63 .. 

o 

CO 

I.H 

9*10 .. 

100 

Soerabaja 

... 66-41 .. 

— , . 

3*66 .. 

28*21 .. 

2*72 .. 

100 

Pasoeroean 

... 33*31 .. 

— . . 

9*81 

41*63 .. 

16*26 .. 

100 

Besoeki 

... 44*85 .. 

— . . 

6*66 .. 

39-28 .. 

9*22 .. 

100 



— 

- - 

- - 

........ 



Average 1929 .... 

... 66*42 .. 

0*49 .. 

4*64 .. 

23*29 .. 

5*16 .. 

100 

„ 1928 .... 

... 66*64 .. 

0*36 ,. 

3*44 .. 

26*35 .. 

4*32 .. 

100 

„ 1927 .... 

... 63*60 .. 

0*30 .. 

— . . 

33*60 .. 

2*60 .. 

100 

„ 1926 .... 

... 69*90 .. 

0*60 .. 

19*70 

17-20 .. 

2*70 .. 

100 

„ 1925 .... 

... 66*99 .. 

0*56 .. 

21*23 .. 

18*62 ,. 

2*61 .. 

100 

„ 1924 .... 

... 54*45 .. 

0*99 .. 

16*78 .. 

26*69 

2*09 ,. 

100 

„ 1923 .... 

... 63*11 .. 

1*06 .. 

16*20 .. 

28*91 .. 

1*72 .. 

100 

„ 1922 .... 

... 52*86 .. 

1*63 .. 

16*46 

27*46 .. 

1*71 .. 

100 

1921 .... 

... 63*42 .. 

0*12 .. 

16*33 .. 

28*06 •. 

3*08 .. 

100 

„ 1920 .... 

... 61*71 .. 

0*83 .. 

16*08 .. 

80-41 .. 

1*07 .. 

100 
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V.— PaBoaNTAOii CouFOSiTioN or THB Cane Piantinos or : — 
r 1022. 1028. 1024. 1026. 1028. 1027. 1028. 1020. 


B 247 17i.. 16J.. 12J.. SJ. . if.. 1*.. - 

POJ2878 — •• — •• — •• — •• 12^.. eej. . 93 

Various POJ canss 7^. . 6^. . 4J. . 4f . . 6J. . 10^. . 4^. . 2 

EK2 6} - « 6i-- 8 • 6 .. 4.. }.. i 

EK28 39 .. 40 .. 43*.. 451-. 44 .. 36*.. 13.. 2* 

F90 3*.. 3 .. 3 .. 2| 2*.. 2.. — 

DI62 18i-- 21*.. 22*.. 24*.. 27*.. 26.. 11* .. 1* 

8W3 2*.. 2*.. 3 .. 3 .. 3 .. 2*.. J - 

Various 5*.- 4*.. 6.. 4|.. 6*.. 6*.. 2.. * 

Total 100 ..100 ..100 ..100 ..100 ..100 ..100 ..100 


VI. — ^Exportation or Java Sugar in Metric Tons. 


Destination. 

Netherlands 

1926. 

71 

1927. 

33,002 


1928. 
14,823 . 

1929. 

7,774 

Belgium 

309 

6,122 


14,801 . 

17,755 

United Kingdom 

4 

10,791 


12,293 . 

26,662 

France 

618 

42,963 


77,506 . 

82,968 

Ciermany 

10 

26,917 


14,673 . 

866 

Russia and Finland 

3,349 

. . — 


— 

. — 

Norway 

— 

— 


61 . 

— 

Italy 

... — 

309 


1,829 . 

6,329 

Sweden 

— 

. . — 


— 

12,306 

Balkan States 

... — 

7,216 


4,267 . 

3,556 

Poland 

— 

1,028 


— 

— 

Other European States . . . 

— 

308 


1,120 . 


North Africa 

— 

. . — 


— 

1,043 

United States 

— 

206 


4,806 . 

178 

Port Said, etc., f.o 

6,388 

54,517 


206,767 . 

. 240,380 

East Coast Africa 

208 

3,418 


4,499 . 

2,510 

Arabia 

557 

645 


13,648 . 

584 

British India 

. . . 753,712 

. . 822,481 


1,091,296 . 

1,000,291 

Aden 

3,139 

9,620 


13,648 . 

4,564 

Afghanistan 

— 

— 


— 

127 

Penang 

22,819 

24,369 


25,213 , 

26,362 

Singapore 

85,332 

83,871 


87,687 , 

84,116 

Siam 

33,750 

29,873 


27,689 . 

34,201 

Indo China 

2,462 

7,311 


8,463 . 

10,593 

Britisli Malaya 

... — 

. . — 


— 

6,909 

Hongkong 

. . . 184,728 

. . 190,892 


266,083 . 

. 261,474 

China 

. . . 167,861 

. . 173.474 


322,901 . 

. 312,882 

Japan and Formosa 

. . . 467,681 

. . 447,600 


265,261 . 

. 242,705 

Vladivostock 

... — 

6,173 


3,503 . 

2,608 

Philippine Islands 

... — 

173 


879 . 

15 

Australia 

167 

613 


670 . 

219 

New Zealand 


19,676 


52,474 . 

21,065 

Polynesia 

... — 

. . — 


— 

1,332 

Other countries 

631 

266 


13,617 . 

1,028 

Total 

... 1,723,686 

.. 2,002,729 

. . 

2,649,990 . 

. 2,412,381 
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VII. — Exportation of Molasses. 


Liquid. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Great Britain 

98,969 . 

149,940 .. 

62,167 .. 

31,433 

United States (Pac. C.) 



— 

12,386 .. 

12,483 

„ „ (Atl. C.) 



— 

12,223 .. 

— 

Aden f.o 



— 

248,363 .. 

363,151 

British India 

.... 61,401 . 

64,124 .. 

41,436 .. 

47,303 

Straits Settlements 

107 . 

293 .. 

1,453 .. 

— 

Siam 

862 . 

311 .. 

— 

— 

Hongkong 

.... 13,896 . 

16,186 .. 

18,036 .. 

19,179 

China 

6,846 . 

2,187 .. 

875 .. 

266 

Union of South Africa 

— 

— 

10,439 .. 

— 

Australia 

114 . 

113 .. 

— 

— 

Italy 

7,778 . 

— 

— 

— 

Balkan States 

— 

4,064 .. 

— 

— 

Total 

.... 179,963 . 

. 237,218 .. 

407,368 .. 

473,815 

SOUDIFIBD. 





Egj-pt 

— 

— 

1,111 .. 


British India 

.... 56,941 . 

. 48,167 .. 

32,462 .. 

23,798 

Siam 

19,030 . 

. 16.216 .. 

14,085 .. 

14,131 

Straits Settlements 

2,671 . 

3,065 .. 

2,281 .. 

2,230 

Indo China 

979 . 

737 .. 

783 .. 

891 

Hongkong 

317 . 

6,226 .. 

8,825 .. 

1,501 

China 

3,921 . 

3, .330 .. 

6,386 .. 

1,632 

Australia 

271 . 

133 .. 

262 .. 

1,016 

Total 

.... 84,130 . 

. 76,864 .. 

60,185 .. 

45,098 

General Total 

.... 264,093 ., 

. 314,082 .. 

473,553 .. 

518,913 


Prices were still decliniug and in the month of A])ril the last sale was 
made at the price of 9 guilders per 100 kg. for the wdiites, leaving only 42,500 
tons of white sugar to be sold. The average price of the sugar in guilders per 
100 kg. made by all manufacturers in the island works out as follow’s : — 

Guilders. 


Suiierior “ head sugar ” 12*67 

Superior soft sugar 14*00 

Head sugar and Muscovado 11*47 

Molasses sugar 10*75 

Average 12*22 


We estimate the consumption in the territory of the Dutch East Indies 
at 362,000 tons, all the balance being available for export. 

The destination of the 1929 export w’as as detailed below in metric tons, 
and we give the corresponding figures for two previous years as a comparison. 
The stocks of sugar still existing at the beginning of the 1929 grinding season 
are put at 9833 tons and on the 30th of April, 1930 they were 145,000 tons. 

The Table given in previous Heports in this Journal, detailing “ Factory 
Results,” is not available this season, as it was only issued privately and 
the Board of the Experiment Station have withheld permission to make 
the figures public. 
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“WESTON” 


CENTRIFUGALS 

OF ALL SIZES AND TYPES. 

Belt, Water and Electric Driven. 

Oiir machines are of the latest design and fitted 
when necessary with all the latest Steaming, 

Washing and Spraying attachments. 

Self-Discharging Centrifugals 

This type of machine has now become deservedly 
popular, and effects a considerable saving in time 
and labour in the Centrifugal station. 

In most cases the Centrifugal Plant is the 
‘ bottle-neck’’ in the Factory or Jlefinery and 
the care of the management should be to see 
that a reputable make of ('entrifuixal is employed. 

Ours fulfils that condition, yet our prices ari^ 
competitive. 

Improved Electric Motors 

for any duty and speed. 

Patent Water Motors 

with Interlocking Gear. 

Improved Spindle Bearing and Self-adjusting buffer. 

All our plant is erected and clearly marked for 
re-erection before dispatch. We leave nothing 
to chance. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES: 

POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 

MOTHERWELL — SCOTLAND. 


xxxviii. 


ADVS!BTIBBMS!NTS. 


6--ao. 


HARVEY ENGINEERING GO., Ltd. 

SCOTLAND STREET ENGINE WORKS, 

GLASGOW. 

Telegrams - “MACONIE, GLASGOW.’ 



ELBVKfJ-UOLLEK CANK CIlESHlEa PLANT. 


COMPLETE CANE AND BEET SUGAR 
FACTORIES AND REFINERIES 
SUPPLIED. 


An Improved Construction for Sugar Mill Trashplates 
and Scraper Plates. 


The Mirrlees Watson Co. Ltd., of Glasgow, has in recent years been 
devoting a considerable amount of attention to the development of a material 
for Trashplates and Scraper Plates which will give longer life than ordinary 
steel or steel mixture, known in the United States as “ “ Semi-Steel.” 

The necessity of operating cane sugar mills at high capacity has compelled 
factory owners to adopt deep grooving of their mill rollers, with a consequent 
increase in the wear of trashplates and scraper jilates ; also, owing to the 
necessity of serrating or grooving trasli])Iatos arid scraper plates to mesh 
with the deep grooving of tho mill rollers, the cost of those parts is increased, 
hence it becomes imy^ortant, if operating costs are to be reduced, that they be 
made of a material which will resist wear. 

IVo rpialities of material are now offered — “ Wearever ” steel and 
Durable ” cast-iron. The ” Wearever ” steel is a high-grade alloy steel of 
great hardness, consequently the costs of tho material and machining are 
considerably higher than those of ordinary steel or cast-iron. The factory 
in wliich this quality of steel was first used is now using it throughout. The 
accom})anying diagram shows tho w^ear of tho top surface of a “ Wearever ” 
trashplate after grinding 538,344 tons of hard cane * tw'o crops. The wear 
varied from uf in. to A in., whereas the wear of a steel mixture ])late m the 
same factory was from in. to in. when grinding 275,000 tons of cane — 
one crop. We learn that this trashyilaio has now' successfully completed its 
third croy), bringing the total to 888,000 tons of cane. 



“ Durable ” cast-iron is an alloy cast-iron w^hioh costs little more than 
oxdinary steel mixture, but is of much greater hardness. 

It is always advisable to have the makers completely machine these 
special plates as, owing to the hardness, it may be found difficult to machine 
them with the ordinary rnac^hines and tools available at a sugar factory. The 
makers’ works are specially equipjierl for tlie serrating of tliose parts to match 
the mill rollers, sjiecial automatic machines having recently been purchased 
to carry out this work. 

Replace parts can be made for any make of milling plant on recoiyit of a 
template showing the cross section of the part requii-ed, together with details 
regarding the length, grooving and drilling, 

For a limited period, and in order to permit all operators to satisfy them- 
selves of the superiority of this new alloy, the makers are offering one 
trashplate, or two scraper plates, of their “ Durable ” quality material, to 
any one factory, at the same price at which ordinary steel mixture parts can 
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be purchased. A similar offer cannot be made in regard to the ** Wearever 
quality, as the cost of this quality is very considerably greater than that of 
the ordinary trashplate or scraper plate ; nevertheless, the great advantages of 
the long life obtained from this material are such as to justify the fitting of this 
quality throughout the milling plant of one large factory where it was first 
tried out, and where the superiority is fully appreciated. 


The “Werkspoor” Rapid Crystallizer. 

By R. BONATH- 


Modem massecuite practice aims at reducing pan work. As much sugar 
as possible should be recovered from one strike, the repeated concentration 
of syrups and molasses being avoided as far as ])racticable. Many efforts liave 
been made in the past to design plant for effecting the rapid cooling of the 
massecuite, combined with the better exhaustion of the syrup and molasses, 
and consequently also an increase in the yield. 

An early method was to operate several ordinary crystallizers in series, 
relying on the surrounding air for the lowering of the temperature. Furtlier 
developments were crystallizers with cooling jackets or with external spray 
cooling, and subsequently fixed internal tubular systems were ado]ited. 


MaAseculte Inlet Massecuite outlet 



Fio.l. WEAE8POOE rapid CrysUliker. Longitudinal section. 

These devices present various disadvantages, as insufficient cooling effect, 
much floor-space, imdercooling of some portions of the massecuite with the 
consequent formation of crusts or false grain. Externally cooled crystallizers 
are especially subject to the last mentioned disadvantage, being moreover 
far from efficient. 

A more radical and successful solution was first found by Latxuillx, 
who introduced a fixed tubular system, aroimd which the hermetically closed 
cylinder containing the massecuite rotates. Its success was such as to draw 
the attention of sugar manufacturers and refiners to it as a means of simpli- 
sugar-house work. Various tests with the Lafeuille rapid crystallizer 
have given a new insight into the problem of massecuite cooling, and have 
Jed to the establishment of the requirements which an efficient apparatus 
of this kind should fulfil. 
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Of these requirements the most salient are the following : ( 1 ) Shortening 
of the period of crystallization, which is achieved by the introduction of 
very large cooling surfaces. (2) Avoidance of the formation of false grain, 
which is realized by uniformly distributing the cooling effect throughout the 
crystallizer, thus preventing large differences of temperature locally. As is 
known, false grain is the consequence of too great a difference in temperature 
between cooling surface and massecuite, combined with insufficient circulation. 
In that case the syrup is cooled too rapidly in some places with the result of 
local supersaturation and the consequent formation of new fine crystals or 
false grain. (3) Simple and substantial design, which means the elimination 
of revolving tubular systems. 

Keeping these requirements in mind, the Dutch firm of Werkspoor has 
succeeded in developing an improved type of rapid crystallizer, claimed to 
give even better results than Lafeuuxe’s, whilst avoiding the drawbacks of 



FiQ 2. WERKSPOOR rapid Crystalliziy ^th bulb shaped tiough. One side piate lias been 
removed to show the Interior arrangement of the water-cooled stirrer and bulkheads. 

this and other systems. They adhere as much as possible to the usual 
general design of crystallizers, i.e., the use of a stationary trough and a 
revolving stirring system, which latter, however, is provided with internal 
water circulation. A further demand is the continuous 'working of such a 
crystallizer. Tlie resulting type is capable of replacing existing crystallizers 
in their original position, by which the cost of installation is greatly reduced. 
A longitudinal section is shown in Fig 1. 

The Werkspoor rajiid crystallizer, specially designed for the treatment 
of second products, is claimed completely to eliminate the following defects : 
Large requirement of floor space, the impossibility of emptying the drum 
completely, and the difficulty of adding syrup or water during the period 
of stirring. The trough may be either U-section, or still better of bulb or 
bottle shape (Fig. 2). The revolving, water-cooled stirring system consists 
of a hollow drum of large section, rivetted to which are a number of semi- 
circular hollow cooling pockets (Fig. 3), coupled by suitable pipe coimexions 
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inside the central drum. Through these the cooling water circulates. The 
cooling pockets themselves are sub-divided internally by suitable deflectors 
to guide the stream of cooling water systematically. One can obtain access 
to the interior of the pockets, thereby permitting their cleaning without 
removing the stirring system from the trough. 

The transport of the massecuite from one end of the crystallizer to the 
other is effected by a screw-shaped element placed outside and independently 
of the cooling pockets. By the introduction of a certain number of fixed 
partitions, the mas- 
secuite is prevented 
from flowing back- 
wards, faulty circ^i- 
lation being thereby 
prevented. The mas- 
secuite is thus 
pushed on continu- 
ously and evenly, 
the cooling water 
being circulated in 
the opposite direc- 
tion, tliereby en- 
suring a perfect 
counter -current 
action. The differ- 
ence of temperature Fia. 3. WERKSPOOE rapid Crystallizer, 

between the surfaces CooHdr Pwket. 

and the massecuite is kept constant during the whole cc^oling period with the 
temperature falling gradually and inuformly from inlet to outlet. 

The outlet is provided with an adjustible overflow by means of which 
it is possible to obtain perfectly continuous operation, though it is also 
possible to empty the trough at once completely. Propelling the massecuite 
in a pre-determined manner, together with the counter-cjiirrent effect, are the 
two main characteristics of the Werksy)Oor design, and these constitute a 
marked improvement over other tyjms. The driving of the water-cooletl 
system is the same as in ordinary crystallizers. The contents of the apparatus 
are open to inspection during the whole of the cooling period, and water or 
syrup may be added as may be desired. Massecuite which after cooling 
down proves too viscous to be treated in the centrifugals, may be re-warmed 
again by passing hot water through the discs. This may also be done in 
counter-current, and a second system of circulating tubes and comiexions 
may be placed for that purpose inside the central dmrn, 

Tlie first of these crystallizers was supplied to the Poerwodadie factory, 
Java, and the results obtained with it were so satisfactory as to lead to several 
repeat orders. That crystallizer had a total capacity of 250 hi. (about 
^80 cub. ft.) ; its duration of cooling was from 2 to 2^ hours ; and the power 
required was about 5 h.p. when working with one revolution per minute of 
the stirrer shaft. The transmission of power is by double machine-cut 
gearing of heavy and modem design with ring-oiled bearings and ball-thrust 
block. Regarding its operation, Werksjjoor received the following report ; 

When cooling at the rate of about 90 hi. (about 315 cub. ft.) per hour, an 
exhaustion of about 6 points is reached. This result must be considered 
excellent, especially as no false grain is formed in these crystallizes,” 
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Canb Vabietibs, Mosaic Disease and Fertilizers in the West Indies. 

Otto Hach. Facts about Su^ar. April 19th, 1930. ^ 

This article, among other matters, opens up a question of interest with 
regard to the damage done by mosaic, which has been somewhat in the 
background of late years, but finds a place in Earle’s recent book on the 
sugar cane, namely, the use of fertilizers in minimizing the effect of mosaic on 
the crop. Hach draws attention to two well authenticated instances men- 
tioned in this book. The first is of a well cultivated and manured field of 
fall planted canes, in the irrigated tract along the south coast of Porto Rico. 
In this field, although it was 90 ])er cent, infected with mosaic, a yield of 51 
tons of cane was obtained per acre, as against a possible 05. The second 
instance is drawn from the north coast of the same island. Here a field of old 
ratoons had become infected to the extent of 95 per cent., and the yield had 
fallen off to 5 tons of cane per acre in consecjuence, under the current methods of 
cultivation. It wns, however, taken in hand, deeply off -barred after harvest, 
given a double dose of complete fertilizer, good im])lemental cultivation and 
two or three irrigations, with a final application of ammonium sulphate 
before closing in. The production jumped to 25 tons, “ showing that infected 
fields wull resf)ond to better cidtivation.” Earle also states that the effects 
of the disease are always worse on old, poor land, and especially in cases of 
severe drought. 

But ho }»uts down the imju'oveniont in those cases to the a]iplication of 
nitrogenous maumes, and in this Hach differs from him ; and suggests that 
it was not the nitrogen, but the double dose of (*om})lete manure that was 
responsi ble for the notable increase in yield. And ho strengthens his argument 
Iry referring to an ex])eriinent by Mari, designed to compare the suscei>tibility 
to mosaic in BH 10(12) and POJ 2725. These canes were ])lanted m rows 
alternating with 100 per ccjit. infected POJ 30. At harvest BH 10 (12) was 
infected to the (extent of 73 per cent., w^hile POJ 2725 showed up as immune. 
But it is w’itli the manuring of the ])lot that he is chiefly couceni(‘d : this 
<*onsistcd of simply giving 2 oz. of ammonium sulphate to each })lant, m place 
of the usual practice in Mari's plantation of using complete manure. The 
yields of POJ 30 and BH 10 (12) w^ere very poor, being 30*4:6 and 16*7 tons 
per acre respectively. The yield of POJ 2725 was better (35*15) but was well 
behind the customary yield of this variety in Poilo Rico (43 to 69). These 
figures, the author luikls, do not support Earle’s advocation of nitrogenous 
manures for mosaic infected plants. 

Assuming, then, that applications of complete manure will be more likely 
to lessen the damage done by mosaic than of nitrogenous manures alone, 
Hac'H compares the known effects of the remaining constituents, pliosphates 
and potash, on the growth of crop plants. While the former is of use in the 
formation of a widely spreading root system, ]>otash is recognized as haying a 
tonic and strengthening effect on the w-hole plant. And he supports this 
view by referring to the action of potash in combating fimgous diseases in 
tobacco, potatoes and cotton. Although not claiming that potash will reduce 
the amount of mosaic infection, he considers that high applications of this 
fertilizer “ will strengthen susceptible varieties of sugar cane to such an extent 
that they may become tolerant to a large degree.” In cases where susce})tible 
varieties such as Cristalina, BH 10 (12) and SC 12 (4) are planted ” the fear 
of mosaic alone does not necessarily constitute a reason for discarding these 
varieties. If careful roguing is practised from the start, and heavy appli- 
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cations of a complete fertilizer high in potash are given, not only is the danger 
that mosaic will appear minimized, but, if it should appear, its 3 rield reducing 
effect on the *00116 and its lowering of sucrose content will be counteracted 
successfully.” 

To this advocacy of potash as a tonic to crop plants we may merely add 
Habland’s investigations of “red leaf” in the cotton plants in St, Vincent, 
which is accompanied by a serious diminution in the robustness of the plants 
and consequently by a diminished yield. Red leaf is not caused by a fungous 
disease, but has been traced to a deficiency of potash in the soil, and at once 
disappears when this fertilizer is applied. For the rest, Hack does not 
refer to any experiments made by himself, and we therefore assume that he 
has relied solely on those of others, and his interpretation of their results. 
He would have gi^eatly strengthened his argument if he had conducted such 
experiments himself, with this imputed action of potash in view. 

Potash not a Panacea. E. W. Brandes. Facts about Sugar. May 10th, 
1930. 

While preparing the above review we had the opportunity of reading a 
proposed article by Bkandes who courteously foiwarded a ty]:>ed copy, 
intimating that the matter was important and should have wide publicity. 
It is difficult to review this article, now that it has been printed, because, in the 
first place it is in the nature of a philippic (according to the dictionary, “ any 
discussion full of acrimonious invective ”), and in the second because the 
author has been very chary in giving facts in support of it. The opinion of 
Bbandes on anything to do with mosaic deserves attention, but in the present 
case he seems to have put a construction on Hacit’s remarks difieient to that 
which we have done. He appears to be particularly averse to the continued 
planting of Cristalina, presumably in Cuba ; but does not take cognizance of the 
difficulty there of replacing it. Hach deals with this matter somewdiat fully 
and agrees with Earle that even the highly resistant POJ 2725 has not the 
necessary adaptation to the local conditions to be able to replace this widely 
planted old cane. Bbandes takes as his example of replacement the great 
success which Louisiana has made with the older tolerant POJ’s ; but for a 
country like Cuba, capable of growing good tropical canes, to follow suit with 
those canes would obviously bo a very dangerous experiment. As Hach 
says, their planting “serves to propagate rather than exterminate the disease.” 

But, as the title of the paper indicates, this denunciation is cliiefly directed 
against the prophylactic use of potash fertilizers, in lessening the damaging 
effect of mosaic. After pointing out that, with such treatment, the plants 
remain affected, the author writes ; “ What is worse, tlie temporarily stimu- 
lated diseased plant is an even more effective source of the inoculum than an 
infected plant that has not been toned up like a worn-out horse doped with 
arsenic. This is all old stuff, a closed chapter in the book of the sugar cane 
industry’s war on mosaic. The relation of fertilizers and sugar cane mosaic 
was published by the present writer eleven years ago. The article imder dis- 
cussion adds nothing new to the facts known then, but does make a fallacious 
and dangerous interpretation of them.” It would have served a useful pur- 
pose if the author had enlarged this paragraph sufficiently to include some of 
the evidence which shows that Haoh’s conclusions are without foundation. 
We have searched through the literature available to us for any specific 
statements on the effect of potash manures on mosaic infected plants, but 
without success. 
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Studies in Suo-iB Cane Pollen with Special Reference to Longevity. 
N. L. Dutt. Agricultural Journal of Indta., Vol XXIV, Part IV, 
July, 1929, 

This is a continuation of the author’s exhaustive investigations into a 
matter of great importance in the raising of cane seedlings.^ The whole 
subject of sugar cane pollen and its literature is touched upon, and several 
improvements have been worked out in the highly specialized technique 
employed. The following summary is printed at the end of the paper, 
although it might have been with advantage considerably extended : it gives 
no idea of the mass of experiments leading to these and other results. 

(1) In the fresh and dry condition sugar cane pollen varies in size from 
38*25^ X 42-75;t to 67*5 /a X 72*0^. It contains about 48 to 51 per cent, 
moisture. 

(2) Sugar cane pollen was found to germinate in quite a wide range of 
sugar concentrations, or in distilled or filtered rain water alone. Filtered rain 
water could without detriment bo substituted for distilled water as solvent 
in the medium. A definite sized ring and air proof condition of the moist 
chamber are not absolute pre-requisites. The best germinations were, 
however, obtained by using 26 per cent, commercial sugar plus 0*7 per cent, 
shred agar. 

(3) The maximum length attained by a sugar cane pollen tube, under 
artificial culture, was obtained in POJ 2696 pollen, whore the tube measured 
2921a after three hours ; and as the sugar cane pistils measure less than this 
(between one tenth and one twelfth of an inch), it may be said that under 
favourable conditions the sugar cane pollen tube would reach the ovary in 
about 3 to 4 hours. 

(4) Mauritius 131 pollen was kept alive in store for 12 days, over 85 per 
cent, relative humidity, in an atmosphere of COj, and at temperatures varying 
from 5"C. to 13®C. 

Sugar Cane Diseases in South Africi. A. P. D. McClean, Government 
Mycologist. (Read at the Amiual Meeting of the South African 
Sugar Teclinologists’ Association). 

The following ajipear to be the chief points of import in this interesting 
paper. Natal, the author observes, is in a singularly favourable position, in 
that no pest or dis<»aso has seriously depreciated the crop during recent years. 
And this is all the more surprising, considering the wholesale introductions of 
cane varieties at tlie end of the last century, with totally inadequate quaran- 
tine arrangements. This latter matter has now been rectified. Every sugar 
cane plant on arrival is fumigated and disinfected : it is then grown for one or 
two years in a specially constructed quarantine greenhouse ; and after this is 
grown in oi>en quarantine in the plots of the ex|)erimental station for an 
indefinite period. In spite of this absence of seiious loss in the fields, there 
are two diseases of the virus tjq^e which are widely spread and require careful 
study, mosaic and streak. Those are of course ineradicable ; but they harm 
the plant by impeding the metabolic processes, thus caushig stunting and loss 
of vigour. Generally these efEects are cumulative and become more pro- 
nounced with the lapse of time. 

With the replacement of the tropical or noble canes by Uba at the end of 
last century, mosaic as a destructive agency has never been a serious considera- 
tion. Its presence was first announced by Storey in 1923, although it pro- 
bably existed in the coimtry for some ye ars pr e vious ly. I t was found to be ? 

256 - 258 . 
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widely spread among the tropical canes still being grown, for the most part 
in small isolated patches by Indian settlers, to the extent of 0*2 per cent, 
of the cane under cultivation. And if other canes were to be introduced to 
fall back upon if Uba failed from any cause, Storey quickly realized that it 
would be of no use to do so unless all these isolated patches were cleared out 
completely, with the mosaic with which they were infected. The necessary 
legislation was adopted in 1927, and has been completely successful, as 
regards the canes. 

But this action has not been so successful in giving Natal a clean bill of 
health for mosaic, since a number of the introduced plants have exhibited 
outbreaks of this disease when grown in open quarantine : D 1135, Badila, 
1900 Seedling, Q 813, Gingor, Clarke’s Seedling, UD 1, SC 12 (4). and Co 205. 
It therefore became necessary to test the susceptibility of all imported cone 
varieties ; and this was done in si^ecial large cages where the following have, 
thus far, remained unatfected by the disease, although exposed to intensive 
infection from diseased plants by Aphis niaidis : Wade’s Selection, CH 04 
(21), Morthij -^winga, Hinde’s Special, CO 214, Co 290, US 663, and POJ’s 
2727, 2725, and 27 i4. 

There are two ways which have been discovered, in which this infection of 
the o]ien quarantine plants may have occurred, namely, by the survival of 
vohmteer ratoons of troi)ical canes in the Uba fields, and through infected 
wild grasses. It is hoped to be able to remove tlie former danger by inspecting 
the Uba fields, row by row ; and the results obtained thus far have been highly 
encouraging ; but the perennial grasses are a different matter and a greater 
danger. One of them, Setaria sulcata ^ has been definitely determined as 
being infected by mosaic and capable of infecting sugar cane. As a result of 
careful study it has been noted that diseased ])lants of tliis grass are very 
rarely found far from sugar cane fields, and that among such cases of infection, 
the number of plants attacked is very small. It is thus considered that “ a 
system of eradication is not outside the realm of ])racticahility.” Tlie time 
is fast approaching “ when consideration mu.st be given to the replacement of 
Uba in certain areas by the varieties whicli are now being propagated in 
quarantine at the experiment station,” and the author looks to the varieties 
excellent in ({uality and with a high measure of mosaic resistance, wliich are 
being prodiic'ed by cane breeders. 

As to Streak, some 18 varieties, ‘‘noble, Chinese, and North Indian types,” 
have been found showing symjitorns of the disease. But the Coimbatore and 
later Java seedlings, POJ’s 2725, 2714 and 2878, have been exjiosed in 
localities in w^hich one can normally expect almost 100 per cent, secondary 
infection within 12 months ; and they have in every case remained in an 
apjiarently healthy condition. The disease was first announced by Storey 
in 1924, although there are records of it dating back to 1914, and a similar 
condition was known in maize much longer. Uba, however, is largely tolerant ; 
though as the result of a senes of experiments on two separate occasions. 
1923-1925 and 1927-1929, the loss was estimated at from 10 to 13 per cent. 
Streak has proved to be readily controllable by selection and roguing, where 
the degree of secondary infection is small. But, in Zululand and parts of 
Natal south of Durban, where secondary infection is rapid, and fields with 
healthy plant material become 100 per cent, infected in 12 to 18 months, the 
planting of resistant varieties is tlie only satisfactory means of control. 

Short sections follow on other diseases met with in the fields, for the most 

unimportant as regards Uba, but probably of greater significance if it 
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According to the Molcyicontrole^*' Ist-l^ytk August, 11)20, 
issued by 

THE EXPERIMENT STATION 

The present millinp )>lant of s.f. Poppoh consists of a 

Maxwell crusher-shredder (30"’ x 60'^) and four mills 

(32^ X 72"'). 

1. This installation has achieved the best milling res\»It 
of all factories in Java using connnion imbibition, 
irrespective of the nutriber and sizx* of units in the 
milling trains. 

2. Its result is better than the best oi)tained by all 
the factories with crusher and five mills. 

3. Its result is better than that obtained by the only 
factory with six mills. 

4. Its result is better than that of the only factory with 
crusher and six mills. 

5. This remarkable record was achieved by the use of 
only 18% of imbibition applied in the ordinary way. 


CONCLUSION 

THE MAXWELL SflREDDER BTXED TO ANY 
CBUSHER CUTS OUT ONE MILL, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF NUMBER OF MILT^ IN THE TRAIN. 

Milling in Java is gauged by **loai juice % fibre.** 

This figure for Poppoh is 23 ; the best of all 
factories with crusher and five mills is 24. 



JLiemsees for all 
parts of the world: 


GEORGE FLETCHER &C?LT',> 

DERBY ENGEAND 



Recent Werk In Cane Agriculture* 


is replaced by other varieties* The ozxes mentioned are ; Ring spot {Leptoa- 
phaeria aaoohan)^ Eye spot (Helminthoaporium aacchari). Red rot of cane stems 
{OephcUoaporium aacchari). Rind disease (Melanconium sacchari)^ the Root 
dis^e complex, and various forms of Chlorosis, simple, cold and sectional. 
None of these are major diseases such as are found in many other countries. 

C. A. B. 


Atlanta Meeting ol the Sugar Section of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Wm. L. Owen acted as Cliairman at the Atlanta, Ga., meeting of the 
Sugar Division of the American Chemical Society, April 7th to 11th, and 
following are abstracts of some of the pai>ers presented : — 

CoUoida in granulated sugar ; a practical problem. — C* P. Bardorl. As all 
granulated sugars contain colloids (presumably of cane-wax complex) the 
({uestion as to the influence of these colloids on the permanency of aerated 
beverages is discussed. It is pointed out that certain sugars of excellent 
quality and low colloid content seem to give less satisfactoiy results than sugars 
ileinonstrably carrying more dispersoids. A table showing the relative 
(jualities of ten sugars and their tendency to produce flocculations suggests 
the peculiar nature of the problem as far os the author has been able to carry 
investigations to date. 

Decolorization of cane and refinery syrups with decolorizing carbons . — 
E. W. Harris. Decolorizing carbons can be successfully used for the prepara- 
tion of cane s5Tups, thus eliminating sulphitation and producing syrups of 
imiform taste and colour. Tests on refinery syrups indicate that decolorizing 
carbons may plaj" an important rule in the future as an adjimct to bonechar. 

Unified method for the conductam-etric determimttion of ash in refinery 
syrups. — ^P. W. Zerban and Louis Sattler. In a preceding paper it was 
shown that the conductometric formula which corrects for difleronees 
in the pro])ortions of various anions in raw cane sugars can, under 
comparable coiiditions, be used for the determination of ash in syrups 
and molasses produc,*ed in raw sugar factories. For refinery syrups, how- 
ever, the factor in the formxila has to be changed to suit each individual 
class of product of each individual refinery. It has been found that the 
abnormal behaviour of refinery products is due to a change in the proportions 
of the various cations through treatment with boneblack. An additional 
conductance determination in tlie presence of alkali makes it possible to estab- 
lish a second correction and to develop a unified formula for refinery s^Tiips. 
The percentage of ash in these products equals 0*01757 (1*33 jK -f 498*3 
— 0*091 — 0*6 X*), if 0*5 grms. of syrup plus 4*5 grms. pure sucrose are 

dissolved to 100 ml. K is the specific conductance X 10^ of the solution ; 
Kx that of 200 ml. solution plus 5 ml. 0*25 normal hydrochloric acid ; and 
K% that of 200 ml. solution plus 5 nil. 0*25 potassium hydroxide solution, all 
at 20°C. If the addition of sucrose is omitted, the formula is 0*01640 (1*064X4- 
434*4 — 0*089 X^ — 0*26 X*). Those formulavS do not apply to syrups and 
molasses from the raw sugar factory, for which the original conductometric 
formula gives better results. 

Effect of dextrose and of sucrose on the deterynination of hmdose by Nijns'" 
method. — ^P. W. Zerban and Louis Sattter. Nuns uses a copper solution which 
contains the same quantities of potassium carbonate and bicaibonate as 
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Ost’s solution, but only 16 grms. of crystallized copper sulphate to the litre, 
instead of 23*5 grms. as employed by Ost or 26*3 grins, as ascribed to OST by 
Nuns. Nuns states that his solution completely oxidizes levulose at 48*6 to 
49*^0. in 2*6 hours, when 60 ml. copper solution and 20 ml. sugar solution 
containing not over 0*3 per cent, of levulose are used, but that it has practically 
no effect on dextrose or sucrose under these conditions. A repetition of 
Nuns’ work with levulose alone gave a smoother curve than that shown 
by Nuns, and it was found that m mg. levulose reduce (3*6 m — 0*004 m* — 
6*9) nig. copper. At medium concentrations of levulose, around 0* 16 per cent, 
and with about the same quantity of dextrose added, one mg. of the latter 
reduces 0*27 mg. copper. At high concentrations of levulose and of dextrose 
the effect of the dextrose is distinctly smaller. When sucrose is added to 
levulose-dextrose mixtures, m grms. sucrose reduce m (4*1 — 0*56 m) mg. 
copper. 

A volumetric method of detertninmg aldose sugars by the iodine-alkali 
oxidation reaction. C. S. Slater and S. P. Acree. Under specified conditions 
aldose sugars react quantitatively with two equivalents of iodine and form two 
equivalents of hydroiodic acid and one of the aldonic acid. i3y neutralizing 
the sugar solution and adding both standard iodine and alkali in several 
portions imtil a small excess of each is present, and allowing the mixture to 
stand about fifteen minutes, the excess of iodine, alkali, hyi>oiodite and iodate 
can be determined by means of standard thiosulphate and acid with starch 
and phenolphthalein as indicators. Several variables are studied. The 
aldoses, glucose, lactose, galactose, and xylose use or remove two equivalents 
of iodine and three of alkali, whereas xylans, galactans, fructose, and sucrose 
remain practically xmchanged . The method has been appl ied extensively in the 
analysis of solutions of xylose made in the semi -commercial hydrolysis of the 
xylans of cottonseed hull bran, bagasse, peanut hulls, and straw. 

The measurement of turbidity ^ — C. D. Ingersoll and B. E. Davis. The 
measurement of turbidity in filtrates has long been a problem not only in sugar 
refineries but in chemical industry in general. Previous means of measuring 
turlDidity have been vitiated in part by the concomitant unavoidable measure- 
ment of colour of the filtrate. This method is based on reflection of light 
from a Tyndall cone through a filtrate film approaching zero tliickness. The 
turbidity of the solution is measured by observing the Tyndall cone through 
a cone-free solution of potassium dichromate saturated at 20® C. Tho 
turbidity is designated as the number of centimetres of dichromate solution 
which obliterates the cone. On dilution of turbidities found in house-sugar 
liquors with cone-free sugar solution, the turbidity is inversely proportional 
to the dilution imtil the extreme high dilutions are reached when the 
turbidity drops off rapidly 

The value of Melilotus Indica in growing sugar cane . — C. E. Coatos and 
E. A. Fieger. The amount of nitric nitrogen produced during a period of six 
months in a Louisiana cane soil through buiying Melilotus Indica is compared 
with applications of sodium nitrate. Ck)mparisons are also mode with results 
from plots having cane trash burned and cane trash ploughed under with and 
without Melilotus Indica. The results indicate that Melilotus Indica 
supplies as much available nitrogen as applications of sodium nitrate at the 
rate of 250 lbs. per acre. The increased nitrate content was only obtained 
during the season the legume was turned imder. Melilotus Indica on plots 
having trash burned and trash ploughed imder gave 75 per cent, and 100 per 
cent, increases respectively in nitric nitrogen content in comparison with plots 
having trash burned. 
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Effect of metallic salts as stimulants in the alcoholic fermentation of molasses, 
— P. M. Hildebrandt and P. P. Boyce. It is well known tlmt small amounts of 
certain metallic salts have a stimulating effect on green j^lants and the fungi. 
The work of Baulin on the use of zinc salts in media for growth of certain moulds 
is a case in point. It is possible to produce a slight but definite increase in 
the yield of alcohol from yeast fermentation of cane molasses by the use of 
these inorganic salts. Manganese and copper salts were used with success, 
and cyanides of potassium and sodium were also effective. The stimulating 
effect was found to he more certain and consistent if the stimulants were put 
in the yeast stage preceding the final fermentation. This yeast, treated with a 
suitable concentration of the salts, when ])ut into a second solution of molasses 
to which no salts have been added, will give a higher yield of alcohol than un- 
treated yeast. The use of the stimulants in the seed stage only makes it 
possible to control tlieir action and also reduces the amount of salt necessary 
to a very low figure. This technic of utilizing the stimulating effect of those 
salts makes tlieir em])loyn)ent ])ossible in industrial feinentations of molasses. 

The structure of sucrose,- C. S. Hudson. Some years ago the author 
fcliowed that sucrose can be hydrolysed within a few minutes of low tem- 
perature in nearly neutral solutions by the use of very strong pro}>arations 
of invertase and that the hexoses which are thereby initally liberated are 
alpha glucose and a new form of fructose. The alpha glucose is now known 
to ])Ossess the 1,6 oxidic ring, and it is shown that the fructose modification 
]>ossesses the 2,4 ring and is a beta form. These results show that the full 
structure and configuration of sucrose is that indicated by the designation 
of 2-[alj)ha-d-glucoside (1,5) ]-beta-d-fructose 2,4). 

Other jiapers presented included the following : Carbohydrates of some 
Indian Plant Foods. E. Yanovsky. Diastatic activity of some American 
Honeys . — R. E. Lothrop and H. S. Paine. Solubility of sucrose in the presence of 
certain alkali salts,— B,. P. Jackson and C. G. Silsbee. SelfCtivc reduction 
methods for levulose. - B, P. Jackson. Oxidation of xylose with nitric acid . — 
G, M. BUein and S. P. Acree. Chemical problems in connexion with the sugar 
cane industry. C. E. Coates. The preparation and recognition of an unstable 
methylaM mannose.— CBTTell H. Whitnah. The alpha and beta methyl-d- 
galacfmides and their tetraacetates. - J, K. Dale and C. S. Hudson. Sotne new 
dirt natives of gentiobiose . — B. Helferich and J. P. Leete. The homogeneity of 
inultn.- R. P. Jackson and Emma M. MacDonald. 


Chlokine Disinfection. — Disinfection of the milling plant, gutters, strainers, 
etc. has been rooornmended in India, Mauritius, and elsowliero, using so-called 
E.C.” (elixitrolytic chlorine) for the generation of which a special apparatus is 
required. In this connexion it is worth noting that a stable form of chloride of lime 
is now on the market. It is of constant composit ion, 38-40 jDor cent, of active chlorine 
stable even at SO-SO'^’C., free from pungent smell, rapidly and easily soluble in water, 
and forms a powder which does not cake. This material, if sufficiently cheap, would 
form an ideal preparation for maintaining mill sanitation. 


POJ 2878 IN THE P.l. — POJ 2878 has exhibited three rather serious defects in 
the Philippines to date. It has giv'en j)oor juices ; it tassels commonly in October and 
November, and it lies down as a resvilt of strong winds or heavy rains. ^ It has, 
however, develo|)ed hitherto unknown advantages. It is very resistant to mosaic 
disease, leaf scald and also to rat injury. In addition, it is the most resistant to stand- 
ing w’ater of any Philippine cane varieties, and since standing water is one of the most 
injurious factors on the lowlands of Negros, this one character will probably more than 

comp ensate for its disadvantages which, too, cmi ^ to some e xtent remedied. 

1 ATHBETOK LeB Ilcport to the Philippine Sugar Association. 
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SxTGAE Beet Vabiety Tbials, 


During the three seasons, 1927-29, the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany carried out trials with 11 strains of beet at three of the Institute’s 
sub-stations, viz., the Norfolk Agricultural Station, near Norwich, the Harper- 
Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop, and at Good Easter, near 
Chelmsford, Essex. An accoimt of these trials is given by S. F. Abmstbong.^ 
The soil at the first two places was moderately light and of open texture, 
while that of the latter was a strong boulder clay with strong clay sub-soil* 
Climatic conditions in the three seasons were markedly different. Interference 
by diseases or pests was negligible. The trial method adopted involved the 
use of 10 plots of each variety, the probable error being about 2 per cent. 
In the following table appear the general average results of all the trials made, 
the strains being arranged in the order of their average value per acre : 


Strain 

Average 
Weight of 
'waahod 
beets 

“Bolters** 

Average 

Sugar 

content 

Average 

Yield of 

HUgtir 

per acre 

Average 
A’alue of 
roots 
per acre 


Tons per acre. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Tons. 

£ 

8. d. 

Kleinwanzleben 

E.. 13-07 . . 

2-32 . . 

17-3 .. 

2-26 . . 

33 

16 3 

Dippe E 

. . . 12-81 . . 

6-58 . . 

17-3 . . 

3-23 . . 

33 

1 10 

Strube E 

... 11-83 .. 

5-64 . , 

18-1 .. 

2-14 . . 

32 

2 9 

Hoeming H,S. . 

. . . 12-23 . . 

2-80 . . 

17-5 . . 

2-13 . . 

32 

0 0 

2apotil II 

Cartons’ 426. . , 

... 11-76 .. 

3-56 . . 

18-1 . . 

2-14 . . 

31 

18 11 

... 11-82 .. 

6-26 . . 

18-0 . . 

2-14 . . 

31 

18 3 

Kuhn P 

. . . 11-66 . . 

M2 .. 

18-0 . . 

2-07 . . 

31 

4 3 

Schreiber S.S, . 

... 11-51 .. 

2-67 . . 

17-8 . . 

2-06 . . 

30 

13 10 

Marsters 

. . . 10-98 . . 

0*22 . . 

18-5 . . 

2-02 . . 

30 

11 2 

Vilmorin B , . , 

... 11-74 .. 

6-06 . . 

17-4 . . 

2-05 . . 

30 

10 6 

Janasz 

9-87 . . 

9-26 . . 

10-0 .. 

1-88 .. 

28 

6 11 


Kleinwanzleben-E produced larger roots than any other, but is bracketed 
with Dippe-i? in having the lowest sugar content. But it gave the highest 
yield of roots, the greatest yield of sugar, and the highest returns per acre of 
any variety, except at Good Easter, where it came below Dippe-E in each of 
these respects. It has never bolted badly ; is fairly free from fangs ; and pro- 
duced a satisfactory amount of top. Dippe-jK gave consistently high yields 
in all seasons. In its yields it was only exceeded by Kleinwanzloben-E. 
But it was more difficult to lift, prone to bolt, produced a rather large top, 
and had rather more than the average number of fanged roots. 

Strube-JS7 gave good returns on an average ; as ciid Hoeming-H>S', 
Zapotil-// does not appear to merit any special attention ; Gartons-426 
gave no better returns, Schreiber-ASW and Vilrnorin-B had no outstanding 
merits. Kuhn-P was surpassed or equalled in value by both Kleinwanzleben-E 
and Hoerning-H>S'. Marsters gave average returns lower than all strains 
except Janasz and Vilmorin-B. 

On farms where the conditions resemble those at any of the three stations 
the preference should certainly be given to Kleinwanzleben-P. Dippe-JE7 on 
Essex clay also merits consideration, Marsters and Kuhn-P appear to be 
very suitable for growing on rich black land or deep silts, where leaf develop- 
ment is encouraged to such an extent that lifting operations are difficult 
when big-topped strains are grown. But whether they would be more pro- 
fitable to grow than large-topped strains under such conditions can be ascer- 
tained only from reliable trials. 


1 Journal of the Minieiiry of Agrumltufe, 1030, 37, No. 1, 63-69. 
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The Best Cultivation Conditions. 

A. W. Oldebshaw, Agricultural Organizer for East Suffolk,^ states 
what he believes to be the best conditions for securing good crops : The first is 
fertile land ; frequent applications of farmyard manure in the course of the 
rotation are a great help. Good crops of clover and other legumes leave an 
abundant root residue which is of the greatest importance in increasing the 
fertility of the land. Artificial manures are of more benefit than is generally 
realized in increasing the root residues left by all crops ; they are of especial 
benefit when they increase the yield and extend the root system of leguminous 
plants, so increasing the percentage of nitrogen in the soil. It is extremely 
important that the land should be clean. In a favourable autumn, such as 
that of 1928 or 1929, tillage operations immediately after harvest are of great 
benefit, as the land receives what in many cases almost amounts to a fallow. 
Sub-soiling has usually proved decidedly beneficial. 

Farmyard manure may be applied, preferably in autumn. Complete 
dressings of artificial manures should also be given. Phosphates are probably 
best a}>plied in the form of super-phos])hate or otlier water-soluble phosphate 
at the rate of from 3 to 4 cvd. per acre on light land, to about 5 or 6 cwt. per 
acre on heavy land. The phosphate slioiild be worked into the land before 
the seed is drilled. Potash may be apjdied in various forms. As a rule, less 
potash is needed on heavy land than on light. F'or average land 6 cwt. per 
acre of kainit, applied in February or March, or 2^ to 3 cwt. of 30 per cent, 
potash salts applied in March, or 1 J cwt. muriate of potash applied at the same 
time as the superphensphate will be found a suitable dressing. Potash manure 
salts have been foiuid in some cases to be particularly well suited for sugar beet. 

Kitrogenous manures maybe applied in the form of sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime, nitro-chalk, or calcium cyanamide. Calcium 
oyauamide should (‘ertainly be applied not less than a fortnight before 
drilling and worked into the land. If api»lied too near the time of drilling, it 
V ill very likely injure the germinating seeds. Suljiliate of ammonia, nitrate of 
lime, nitrate of soda and nitro-chalk may be applied at the time of drilling. 
The disadvantage of doing tliis is that very heavy rain may wash some of the 
iiiti'ato out, while the growth of weeds is encouraged, Alternativel 3 % these 
fertilizers may be applied in two dressings given after the jilants are up, or 
after singling. Which of those methods is best depends partly on the season 
and i>artly on the cleanliness of the land. On heavy land it is usually desirable 
to apply the nitrogen oils manures early to encourage early ripening. When it 
is desired to lift the crop early on heaw land, it will usually be best to apply 
all the nitrogenous manures before drilling or very soon after. Under average 
conditions the total quantity of nitrogenous manures used should be from 
2 to 3 cwt. per acre. 

It is useless hoping to grow good crops of sugar beet if the soil is definitely 
acid. If the soil is acid it is essential that lime, chalk, or some other form of 
lime should bo applied. To obtain a hea\y cro]) it is important to secure a 
suitable number of roots per acre. For average land, probably about 30,000 
is the ideal, but on very light land more are desirable — uj) to 35,000— while on 
heavy land excellent yields may be secured with considerably fewer, say, 
25,000. Under British conditions, and on most land, probably from 18 to 
20 in. may be regarded as the beat width between the rows. On light land, 
and where the land is clean, narrow rows are an advantage ; on heavy land, or 
where the land is not so clean, they may be wider. Th e fi el d should be horse- 
1 Journal of the Ministry of AgneuJiurei 1920, 37, No. 1, 6-s. 
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hoed as soon as this can be done without covering up the small plants. Experi- 
ments have shown the importance of early chopping out and singling, and this 
is now generally recognized. It will undoubtedly pay the grower to exercise 
very careful supervision over tlie work of chopping out and singling. 

Beet ITnloading. 

Platforms intended for unloading farmers’ waggons into railway trucks 
or silos are costly to construct. Nets of hemp to hold the contents or 
part of the contents of the waggons may be practicable under American 
conditions, but their use in Germany, points out G. HRUl)KA,iha8 also been 
found to be too expensive, each costing about 250 RM., or even 350 RM. for 
the best hemp. A solution, he claims, is to be found in the use of slings 
consisting of a frame-work of 25-30 wooden lathes, the length of which is 
about the length of the waggon, these lathes being bound together by wire 
terminating in rings. Each made in three standard sizes to fit different tyi^es 

of waggons costs alx^ut 
50R.M. They are sold 
to the farmer at half 
cost, or they may bo 
rented by him at a 
moderate charge. I n 
use the sling is laid 
out in the waggon 
wliicli is loaded up 
as usual, and driven 
under the elevator (see 
the illustration). On 
arriving there, the 
sling is attached to 
the connexions of the 
elevator, its side }ae(*<^s 
are adjusted, and the 
sling and its load 
lifted to the t-op of the 
shoot, from whence on 
releasing the connect- 
ing chains tlie load 
of roots falls into the 
truck, silo, or other 
receptacle. About 300 
tons per day can thus 

be unloaded, using four men, and “with a consumption of about 24-5 H.P. 

Optimum Time op Lifting the Crop. 

Normally our beet factories start their campaign early in October, and 
there is considerable uncertainty among farmers as to whether deliveries of 
roots at that time do not jirejudice the total weight of sugar. Investigation 
was therefore undertaken at the suggestion of the Ministry by G. R. Clarke, 
L. F. Newman, and A. W. Ling* at two centres during three seasons, and 
samples were drawn from selected fields every week during each season. 
Thus samples of beet grown on the same farm on different soils were examined 

I Deut, Zuckerind., 1930, 55, No. 10, 287-240. 

1 Jcurml of the Ministry of Agticuiture, 1930, 35, 1159-1166. 
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through the three years. In each case the samples were taken from a selected 
area of about one acre. 

The results here tabulated, checked }>y samples grown in the same district, 
but under different edaphic conditions, show a very fair uniformity and indi- 
cate quite clearly that early lifting means a considerable loss in total sugar 
weight to the grower. They also indicate the end of October as the })eriod of 
optimum condition of the beet, both in sxigar j)ercontage and total ciop 
weight from the farmer’s point of view. The loss of plant which may result 
under unfavourable conditions was also demonstrated, as it may be considered 
that on light land about 36,000 to 38,000 beets to an acre, varying with the dis- 
tance apart of the rows, is a full crop. Even under careful conditions of culti- 
vation this maximum was not reached in any of the experimental plots, and in 
heavy land boulder clay soil only about one-half the theoretical number of 
beets were actually grown. It must be remembered that on heav>^ soils beets 
are usually sown much wider apart than is the case on the lighter soils. 


Third Congress of the International Society of 
Sugar Cane Technologists.' 

Uniformity In Reporting Factory Data. 

P. W. ZERBAN. 

The guiding principle which should be followed by the (bmmittee on 
Uniformity in reporting Factory Data has been well expressed by S. S. Peck, 
who says : “ Your Committee should strive for three main objectives, namely 
accuracy, clarity, and simplicity ; and of these throe I consider the last as 
important as the first two. In striving for greater accuracy, formulas have 
become so complex that they are practically useless. If the Committee 
stress simplicity of statement which will not conflict with accuracy and 
clarity, they may be able to do some persuading to an agreement on terms.” 
Wlierever direct determinations can be accurately made, they should be 
preferred to indirect detormination.sor calculations, and practical considera- 
tions should be favoured against theoretical spe(‘ illations. 

Weights of cane and mixed juice . — The fundamental equation for the 
relation between the weights of tlio materials figuring in the milling contiol 
is : Cane + retained added water ~ mixed juice + bagasse. “ Retained 
water ” is used adviseilly, becau.so .some of the water i.s lost by evaporation. 
All the members of the Committee agree that the weight of the cane and that 
of the mixed juice (as such, or from its volume) should be determined directly, 
as an accurate, positive control is not possible otherwise. 

Weight of bagasse . — Accepting the })remise that the weights of cane and of 
mixed juice have been actually measured, the fundamental equation above 
still contains two unknown quantities. If we a2'>ply the principle of direct 
determination, postulated above, one of the unknowns must be measured in 
order to calculate the other. The difficulty of determining the added water 
actually retained has already been mentioned. It naturally follows that the 
weight of the bagasse should be determined directly. In Java actual %\'ork is 
being done towards the development of a practical bagasse weigher. H owoA'or, 
until such weighing becomes an actuality the weight must be foimd by in- 
direct means, methods such as the following bemg in use : — 

rpaper (here ft little ahrhlRPd) imbliRhea in the Prooecdings of the Third Oongrew of the 
lutcrnational Society of Sugar Cane TecnnologlBts. 
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( 1 ) The weight of the imbibition or maceration water is determined and the 
weight of the bagasse is found by applying the fundamental equation given 
above (Argentina, Cuba, Java, Louisiana, Mauritius, Natal, Peru and Porto 
Rico). (2) The fibre % cane is directly determined in samples of cane, and the 
bagasse % cane calculated from fibre % cane and fibre % bagasse, the im- 
bibition or maceration water % cane being then derived from the fundamental 
equation (Australia, Hawaii, India, Japan and the Philippines). (3) The 
fibre % first mill bagasse is foimd from the analysis of this bagasse (moisture 
and Brix determined directly) ; the weight of primary juice is calculated from 
the Brix of mixed, primary and secondary juices ; finally the fibre % cane is 
calculated from the fibre % first mill bagasse, weight of primary juice, and 
weight of cane, the weight of bagasse being then found as in the second 
method. (4) Tiie fibre % cane is found from the weight of mixed juice, using 
Deebr’s formula^ and a “ milling factor ” (ratio between Brix of absolute 
juice and of first expressed juice) of 0*976, the weight of bagasse being then 
calculated as in the second method. 

Deere’s method (4) used in India, and also in Porto Rico, assumes 
a milling factor of 0*976, but it is neither necessary nor advisable to depend 
on a milling factor at all, except where the weight of mixed juice or of cane is 
unknown. Method (3) has the advantage over the direct determination of 
fibre % cane that it assures a better and more reliable sample of material for 
fibre determinations, but when different varieties of cane are ground together 
much of this advantage is lost ; further, since the weight of primary juice 
must also be determined directly or calculated, the method is too cumbersome. 
This then leaves either the direct determination of the weight of the imbibition 
water (1), or the direct determination of fibre % cane (2). Both are also open 
to serious objections. The first assumes all the water weighed or measured 
to be actually retained by the mixed juice and bagasse, but there is undoubted- 
ly loss by evaporation, especially when hot 'water is used. On the other hand, 
water which has not been weighed or measured often finds its way into the mill, 
accidentally or even intentionally. The direct determination of fibre % cane 
is objected to on accoimt of the difficulty of sampling. A few stalks of cane 
are rarely representative of a load of cane. It will, therefore, bo readily seen 
that the only positive way of finding the weiglit of bagasse accurately is 
that of direct weighing. 

Juice figures. — Originally the juice assumed as actually existing in the 
cane was called “ normal juice ” ; but in some countries (notably Argentina, 
Cuba, Louisiana, Mauritius and Peru) it is now taken to be the juice extracted 
by dry milling, leaving out of consideration the juice left in the bagasse, while in 
others it includes this residual juice. This in itself has led to a groat deal of 
confusion. But the principal difficulty in definiiig normal juice has perhaps 
been the fact generally acknowledged that the cane contains not only juice 
proper (which in the li'ving cane is not homogeneous), but also water loosely 
held by the fibre. A part of this water is mixed with the actual juice during 
the milling process, the more the hea-vier the pressure. On the basis of 
practical considerations, as well as for the sake of simplicity, it seems best to 
ignore the undetermined water entirely for the purposes of the milling control, 
and to consider the juice in the cane \mder dry milling conditions to be simply 
cone minus dry fibre. Such a definition has already been adopted in Hawaii, 
India, Japan, Philippines, and Porto Rico, and the Committee members in 
the British West Indies, Cuba, Louisiana, and Natal have likewise vo'fced in 


1 ” Cane Sugar,” Nofii IXKBBii, p. 668. 
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Parrel Revolving Cane Knives 



Th(' lat(*st tyi)o of FA KKI^’L Hovolviii^^ ( ano Knives are sli^^htly more rigid 
tiuiii iieretofore aiid liav(‘ an unproved nietliod of holding the knives. Special 
shaix^d knives .s<Trat<*d edg(‘h (patent applied for) for shredding and cutting 
any kind of cams give uniform feed to thi' crusher. Tlie knivf's an^ made of 
high grade stec'l, assuring long life. 

FAKltFL Kevolvmg (Jane Knife sids have in many instanees cut ii]) more than 
000,(100 tons of eane without a single breakage or sliarpening of the knives, 
during whieli period the recording meter showed no increase in power, and have 
shown more than 1H”(, inerease in (;apaeity ami more than 0-5 increase in 
siKTose extruetiuii in one season, making inereasiMl earnings of more than Ihree 
t imes the installed I'ost of tfi<‘ unit. 

Arranged for motor, engine or f»elt drive. Maintenanee cost is negligible. 

There are more FARllKL Revolving Cane Knives in use m Porto Rico than 
the eombiiied number of sets of all other makes and a large pereontage of the 
sets in use in many other sugar producing I'-ountries are of the FARHKL make. 


FARREL-BIRMINQHAM COMPANY INC., 

ANSONiA, CONN., U.S.A.,* 

BVOOWSOB TO 

PARREL FOUNDRY te MACHINE CO. .r, BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY 
Btt. 1848 tr Bit 18S6 

Ansonia, Conn. Derby, Conn. 

BepreteniaHvet : 

E. H. THOMAS, Manager New York Office, 79 Wall Street, New York City. 
FRANK L. ALLEN, Aguiar 78, Havana, Cuba. 

ENRIQUE ABARCA, Ban Juan, Porto Rico. 

MAX w. BOLBY, OaUe AUlna 748, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

AYRES A SON, Avenlda Rio Branco, 76, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

EDWARD J. raLL CO., 680 Dasmarlnas, Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Branch Plant, Buffalo. N.Y., U.S.A. 

* The lecattott of the Farrel Plant afforde unuaually low freight rates 
and prompt eerviee to the Port of New York, 
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Uiiiloriiifty in reporting Factory Data. 


favour of this definition. It is recommended that the concept of absolute 
juice defined as cane minus fibre be adopted^ because (besides other reasons) 
it makes it possible to use a simple system of milling control in which it is 
♦necessary to know only the weights of cane, of mixed juice, and of bagasse 
(determined directly, or calculated from the weight of maceration water, or 
from fibre % cane), and the composition of the mixed juice and of the bagasse. 
It removes entirely the “ milling factor.” 

Composition of the Bagasse , — At present it is the usual custom to deter- 
mine only dry substance and polarization in bagasse ; and to calculate the 
Brix and fibre, the Brix determination being based on the purity of the last 
expressed or last mill juice. But recent investigations of Khainovsky and 
Egeter have shown that the purity of the juice in the bagasse differs from that 
of the last mill juice, and that the purity of the juice iii the imbroken cells is 
extremely low. This goes to show that a practical method for the deter- 
mination of the Brix in bagasse should be worked out ; with the Brix accurately 
known the fibre may be calculated, but until that is accomplished it will of 
course be necessary to retain the old method in which the ])urity of the 
residual juice is taken to be equal to that of the last expressed or last mill juice. 
However, it should be always kept in mind that this method is only a necessary 
evil. 

Pol, or Su-crose Extraction , — In most countries this figure is based on pol. 
in mixed juice and in cane, though in some actual sucrose by double polariz- 
ation is used (or proposed) alongside. While it is true that the extraction 
figure is not greatly different, whether based on pol. or sucrose, it must be 
considered that in boiling-house control the s^j-m formula of Deekb, which is 
imdoubtedly the most logical one for the calculation of available sugar, holds 
only when Clerget values are used. A determined attempt sliould be made to 
introduce a practical and reliable Clerget method into both the milling and 
boiling-house control. 

Java and J^atal ratios . — The Java ratio denotes the relation between the 
pol. % cane and the ])ol. of the first expressed juice, and varies with the 
conditions under which samples of this juice are obtained. It cannot be used 
for comparisons between different mills, and is of little value, except to dis- 
cover gross errors in weighiiig or analysis. Natal, which has experienced the 
same difficulty as Hawaii when wet cane is being milled, has tried to overcome 
the defects of the Java ratio by taking the purity of the crusher juice, the Brix 
of the “last premaceration juice,” and using the product of the two, divided 
by 100, instead of the pol. of the first expressed juice. There is no great 
need for the adoption of either ratio, but there <*an be no objection to their 
use by individual factories or individual countries. 

Extraction ratio , — The pol, or sucrose extraction is now universally used 
to convey some idea of the milling results obtained, W. E. Cross recom- 
mends the “ sucrose loss quotient,” which is 100 minus extraction. It is 
generally admitted that the milling performance cannot be expressed by a 
single figure, and that at best several have to be used in conjunction. In 
Hawaii the financial result has during the past 15 years or so been expressed 
by the ratio of unextracted sucrose of the fibre % cane, or (100 — sucrose ex- 
traction) divided by fibre % cane. This is termed the “ extraction ratio,” 
and has proved very useful. It is also recommended by P. Honio, and imtil a 
better but still simple expression can be devised it should be adopted. 

Milling Loss , — This faetor, tised to express the technical rather than the 
financial result of milling, is the percentage ratio between polarization % 
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bagasse and fibre % bagasse. It is used in Hawaii and the Philippines, and 
is favoured by the members from the British West Indies, Louisiana and 
Mauritius. In Java the undiluted juice in bagasse, instead of the polarization 
in bagasse, is employed in calculating the milling loss ; but this figure, alsg 
endorsed by Porto Rico, is again based on the Brix of the primary juice. In 
Natal a further ratio has been introduced, the so-called Lely ratio, which is the 
milling loss, as understood in Hawaii, multiplied by lOO/sucrose % normal 
juice. It is contended by Natal and by Porto Rico that this figure is more 
useful than the milling loss (Hawaii) when comparing extraction from canes 
of widely varying sucrose content. Of the three methods in use, the milling 
loss as calculated in Hawaii is the one most widely favoured. In Java the 
imdiluted juice in first mill bagasse % fibre, and that in final bagasse % fibre, 
are expressed in per cent, of the same figure which should “ normally ” be 
obtained in the same type of mill train, which normal values are foimd from 
tables. NoiiUi Dberb has devised an elaborate system of calculations, lately 
adopted in India, which gives the efficiency of the separate milling processes 
on the basis of what vronld be obtained under “ ideal ” conditions. The 
efficiency of imbibition or maceration is included in Deebr's system ; and 
other formulas for calculating it have recently been proposed by Peck,^ and 
by Copp.* In view of the desirability of having any international methods as 
simple as possible, it is recommended that for the present only the extraction 
ratio, the milling loss, and tlie imdiluted juice in bagasse % fibre, he adopteti, 
all of which are simple to calculate from data determined everywhere. 

Mechanical Mill Data, — Haw’aii, Java, and lately also Aigentina, report 
of milling equipment, roller dimensions, mill openings, speed of rollors, 
pressure on rollers, and similar data. It is very desirable that such informa- 
tion be made available by all other countries also, in order to facilitate com- 
parisons. 

Mill Capacity Figures, — In Hawaii the “tomiage fibre ratio,” which is the 
‘‘tommge ratio” niultipled by the fibre % cane, is now used. The ‘'tonnage 
ratio ” is the tons of cane ground per day. divided by the tonnage ratio 
factor ; and the latter equals ^ times the square of the length of the rollers 
in feet, times the number of units in train. The member from Hawaii states 
that the tonnage ratio favours short rollers a little too much ; and the member 
from Natal remarks that the diameter of the rollers should also be taken into 
account. The “ grinding coefficient,” employed in Cuba, and favoured in 
Louisiana and Porto Rico, is calculated on a somewhat different basis, and 
does consider the diameter of the rollers. It equals tons of cane ground per 
hour, divided by the product of the total number of rollers, times length of 
rollers in feet, times diameter of rollers in inches. Peck has pointed out 
that the tonnage fibre ratio alone is not sufficient to give an adequate idea of 
the mechanical mill performance, and that the tons fibre per lineal foot per 
hour should also be reported. In Java three figures are used which roughly 
correspond to tonnage ratio, fibre ratio, and the figure proposed by Peck. 
W. E. Cross favours a figure based on the kilos of dry fibre crushed per sq. 
meter of crushing surface per hour in the first mill ; but he criticizes the fact 
that the number of mills in the train is not taken into account. None, 
however, of these expressions showing mechanical milling performance is 
widely used ; and under the circumstances it is best to recommend a further 
study of this phase of milling control. 

I 1S.J., 1927, 254. 2 Poets about Sugar, 1928, 350. 
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Traits de Polarimctric. Georges Bnihat. With a preface by Prof. A. Cotton, 
Member of the Institute. (Revue d’Optique, thdorique et iiistrumentale, 
Paris.) 1930. Price ; 65 fr. 

Regarding those parts of this work of more direct interest to chemists concerned 
with the application of the polarimeter in sugar analysis, one draws attention to 
the notions gdneraUs of the polarization of light, to the review tracing the evolution 
of the polariscope, and to the account of polarimeters. These sections are well done, 
and the historical aspect receives due consideration in them. Saccharimeters are 
given only about 14 pages, it is true, though the account in that comparatively brief 
space presents essential theoretical and practical infonnation. Writing of the sacchari- 
meter compensator, the author emphasizes the great necessity of the optical purity 
of the quartz. Of 50 pieces which may bo perfectly transparent there may be only 
one satisfactory for use in the construction of the compensator. One sees hero the 
importance of great care and experience on the part of the saccharimeier constructor, 
if the proper precision of the instrument is to be realized. Another point made refers 
to the adjustable sensitivity by the variation of the half -shadow angle ; II eat de 
se priver de Tadvantago do pouvoir obtenir dans chaque cas la sensiViilit^ maximum 
compatible avec la transparence de la solution 4tudi4o.'' He refers to the manner 
in which this is accomplished by Bates in the saocharimeter constructed by Fric, 
and also in the excellent instrument made by Jobin, which, we remark, seems to be 
insufficiently well-known outside Franco. In the second part of the book dealing with 
polariraetric determinations, there is a good summary of data on different scales, 
and on corrections for temperature, light and concentration, which siiould serve the 
.student well. Dealing with double polarization, we are told tliat generally in France 
the mode of operating proposed by Clbrqet in 1849 is still followed, although with 
the use of the appropriate divisor according to the concentration, Jnvertase is too 
slow in its action for routme work, it is pointed out ; but one would like the author 
to have given an account of acid methods designed to give the same accurate results 
as are obtained with invortase. As a whole this book presents a fairly complete 
account of the principles and practice of polarimetry, and is well arranged for the 
use of the student witli its indexes of subjects and names, and especially its extensive 
bibliography, which gives no fewer than 882 references. 


Alcoholometry : An Account of the British Method of Alcoholic Strength Determination. 

By Francis U. H. Tat^ ; with an historical introduction by the author in 
collaboration with George H. Gabb. (H.M. Stationery Office, London). 
1930. Price : 5s. net. 

An account is given of the evolution of the Sikes hydrometer, tliis l)eing “ the 
first published account of the British system embodying a documented record of 
Sikes’s work and theories based on his own note-books.” This together with repro- 
ductions of apparatus and manuscript makes the book an interesting one liistoncally. 
The prototype of the Sikes instrument was the ” brandy prover ” of John C^IuARKE, 
a Turner and Kngine Maker ’* of York, w^hose improved design (in brass) of about 
1725 was constructed with no fewer than 140 weights. Sikes’s scale was 
based on the manner in which spirit impregnated in gimpowder burned, 
being “over-proof” if combustion took place with some explosive violence, or 
** under proof ” if burning were difficult or impossible, and “ proof ” if the mixture 
burned steadily. Sikes’s scale as adopted for British Excise pui’j’ioses has been 
the object of very frequently repeated criticisms as being unscientific and complicated, 
and more rational systems founded on density and actual alcohol percentage have 
from time to time been proposed by authorities. However, it remains the official 
method in this country. As a record of Sikes’s system, this monograph can be well 
recommended. It is well written and illustrated, and apart from its liistorical 
aspect it contains much information tliat should prove useful to those concerned 
with the problem of the determination of alcoholic strengtli. 
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Sugar Charts. We have received the following charts^ deeding with Prices and 
Quantities on the Sugar Market^ which are suitable for framing> and will 
be found useful for those making a close study of market conditions. These 
charts are complimentary* and those desiring copies should apply to the firms 
concerned. 

(а) Chabt showing Movements in the London, New Yobk and Canadian 
S uGAB Mabkets* 1926-29 ; London Baw Terminal Market, Basis 96'^ Sugars c.i.f. 
U.K./Continent, and B.W.I. Sugars Basis 96® Parity c.i.f. Canadian Atlantic Port ; 
New York Sugar Exchange and Basis 96® Sugars c. & f. New York. This is a 
useful Chart of prices issued by Messrs. Czabnikow Ltd., Mincing Lane, London., 

(б) Chabt showing the Impobts oe Kbfined Sugab, Raw Sugab, Total 
or ALL Kinds ; Impobt per Head or Potolation and Percentage or Imports 
or Foreign BEriNED, each year ; The Highest and Lowest Prices or Tate’s 
Cubes Duty Paid, and 88 per cent. Raw Beet (r.o.B.) and 96® Centritugals 
(c.i.f., U.K.) and Alterations in Sugar Duties ; 1860 to 1929 inclusive. This 
is an annual Chart, issued by Messrs. Tate & Lyle Ltd., the well known London €«id 
Liveipool sugar refiners. 

(c) Sugar Chart roR 1929 : showing Daily Prices of London Terminal Raw 
Sugar Market (Morning Call Prices), basis 88 per cent. Beet delivered f.o.b. Continen- 
tal Ports ; New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange (Closing Prices), basis 96® Centri- 
fugals, ex Licensed Warehouse, New York; Refined Sugar, Duty Paid and 
96® Centrifugals, c.i.f., U.K. ; etc. This Chart is issued by M. Golodetz, of 
117a, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


Kuba, Haiti und Louisiana als ZuckerUlnder (Cuba, Haiti and Louisiana as Sugar 
Producers). Impressions of a journey of investigation tlirough these 
countries. By Dr. Gustav Mikusch. With 6 Maps, 12 Illustrations and 
26 Tables. (Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey, Berlin, S.W.ll.). Price ; 
Paper Covers, Rm. 16*60 ; Bound in Cloth Rra. 19. 

Following on an invitation of the Cuba sugar industry, the well known Vienna 
sugar expert, Dr. G. Mikusch, undertook a tour of investigation m 1928 in Cuba, Haiti, 
and Louisiana sugar belts, and this volume in German is an accoxmt of his im- 
pressions. The larger part of the work is devoted to the sugar industry of Cuba, 
production and cultivation in that island being described with some detail and 
reference being made to the latest researches on cane breeding, and on pest control. 
In a second section the sugar industry of Haiti is dealt with, and in a third that of 
Louisiana and Florida, which are at present experiencing a period of remarkable 
advance. A detailed index completes the volume. 

S. A. Sugar Year Book and General Directory, 1930. A Reference Book and Guide 
to the Sugar Industry of South Africa. Demi octavo, 320 pages. lUustrated. 
{S,A, Stigar Journal Offices, Durban). 3s, post free. 

This is the first issue of a new Year Book and Directory supplying all the 
essential details relating to the various phases of the cane sugar industry in South 
Africa, and is compiled by Mr. H. O. Andrews, Editor of the South African Sugar 
Journals It will be found of considerable utility to all those wishing to possess all 
the details of that industry, commercial, statistical and technical. 


Optical Rotation and Ring Structure in the Sugar Group. H. S. Isbell. Research 
Paper No. 128 ,* Bureau of Standards. (Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, U.S.A.). 1930. Price : 6 cents. 

Contents : Determination of ring structure ; calculation of the numerical value 
for the optical rotary power of the various asymmetric carbon atoms ; comparison 
of the rotations of the methyl glycosides with the rotations of the sugars ; and the 
prediction of values for the rotation of unknown sugars and glycosides. 
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IHFBOVXMSNTS IN Faotoby Contbol IN PoBTO Rico. £• M. Copp. Paper presented 
to the Association of Sugar Technologists of Porto Rico, 1930. 

Now it cannot bo denied that the average mill work at some of the factories in 
Porto Bioo prior to 1923 was anything but satisfactory and when the introduction of 
the Petree process had centered attention on mill work, a number of our chemists 
had already realized that much of the control data was unfit for purposes of com- 
parison and that among these the two most important items were the imbibition and 
the brix of the absolute juice. Plazuela was the first factory to use scales for 
weighing the imbibition water. Fajardo, Canovanas, and Monserrate installed water 
scales last year, and Mercodita follows this year. Others have adopted methods of 
calculating the imbibition data that approximate closely tho values obtained by 
measurement, and it is a pleasure to know that much of the mill work now reported 
can be accepted as being both reliable and comparable. Table 1 shows to what extent 
some of the larger factories are reporting apparent errors in their imbibition figures. 
Many of the factories were employing various schemes of juice and imbibition flow. 
In their system there is but one basic flow for the imbibition juices and one place at . 
which the water should be applied. It is called straight compoimd imbibition and is 
the mathematically logical system; it is also the most efficient one for the Petree pro- 
cess. Wo require its use either in its simplest form or one of the modified forms that 
are needed to meet special conditions of high grinding rate or long tandems (of five 
or more units.) 

In view of the fact that in the ultimate analysis tho object of milling and im- 
bibition is the separation of the juice from the fibre, the relative efficiency of mill 
work is best expressed by the “ Lost Juice *’ figure, which has for some time been in 
general use in Java, and which represents the undiluted juice in bagasse per cent, 
fibre.® In determining the undiluted juice in bagasse all uncertain data are dis- 
regarded; i.e., weight of bagasse, weight of imbibition water, relation between imbib- 
ition and dilution, absolute brix factor, imaccounted wattsr entering the juice, fibre in 
cone, etc. Only four items of analytical data are needed, viz. : Polarization per 
cent, bagasse, moisture per cent, bagasse, brix of crusher juice, and purity of residual 
juice ; all of whkjh are determined in the laboratory and do not depend on more or 
less arbitrary assumptions. No other factor, except tonnage, has to be taken into 
account before the mill work can be judged, whereas, in comparing sucrose extrac- 
tions, the polarization in cane, fibre in cane, and purity of residual juice must be 
taken into consideration before the true mill work can be estimated. Tho “ Lost 
Juice ” figure is not influenced in any way by the weighing of clarified instead of 
cold raw juice nor by returning the settlings to the miU. Table I shows to what 
extent the mill work has been improved ; and also shows the extraction figures. 


Table I. 

Undiluted Juice 
in Bagasse 
per cent. Fibre. 



192.3-24 

1929 

Factory A 

.... 42-03 . 

. 34-60 

Factory B 

46-53 . 

. 22-62 

Factory C 

53-64 . 

. 42-79 

Factory D 

.... 34-93 . 

. 33-47 

Factory E 

.... 68-94 . 

. 29-12 

Average 

47-21 , 

. 32-48 

Reduced loss in bagasse 


Ol 0/ 

dA /O 

Factory F 

. . . . 49-30 . 

. 32-45 

Factory G 

.... 61-51 . 

. 39-69 

Factory H 

.... 37-61 . 

. 39-00 

Factory I 

.... 49-63 . 

. 36-64 


Sucrose Extraction. 

1929 

94- 67 .. 96-01 
93-49 .. 97-16 
93-43 .. 93-34 

95- 73 .. 95-62 
91-60 .. 95-44 


93- 69 .. 95-74 
92-92 .. 94*11 
95-60 .. 94-62 

94- 09 .. 94-71 


Average 49’46 . . 36*95 . . 

Reduce d loss in bagasse 25% . . 

1 This Review is copyright, and no part of it may be reproduced witiiout permission.- 
Editors, I.S.J. a I.SJ., 1929, 642. 
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These figures indicate tliat reported improvements in sucrose extractions are not 
proportionate to the mill efficiencies as judged by the lost juice figure ; for instance^ 
while Factories C, D, and I showed very little change in sucrose extraction, the lost 
Juice figures indicate a distinct improvement in mill work. It has been recommended 
that Cuba adopt the lost juice figure^ and it will soon become a familiar figure in Porto 
Bioan data. Fajardo has been using it for some time, in a slightly modified form, 
and is now reporting the standard figure. In order to be able properly to evaluate 
the above comparisons, it is necessary to know the tonnage of cane ground, which is 
shown in Table II : — 

TABIiE II. 

Tons Cane Per Hour per Tandem, 

J92S-24 

Factory A 59-06 

Factory B 44-33 

Factory C 62*22 

Factory D 39*79 

Factory E 43-40 


1929 

66*35 

49*00 

69*11 

74*01 

86-17 


Average 

Average increase 
Factory F . . . . 

Factory G 

Factory H . . . . 
Factory I 


47-76 . . 7*0-73 

48% 

68-13 .. 71-31 

53-93 . . 72-90 

67-30 . . 60-40 

52-13 . . 89-26 


Average 55-37 . . 73-47 

Average increase 33% 


The figures in this table show how greatly the mill efficiencies have been improved 
for, along with an average increase of 36 per cent, in tonnage, there has been an 
average decrease in lost juice of over 28 per cent. Of all of the above factories only 
two have added new mill units during the five years : Factory E and Factory F. 
Factory E has increased from 12 rolls to 18 rolls, and F has increased from 
12 rolls to 15 rolls. All of the factories, except C, H and I, use knives in front 
of the crusher. 


The “ Celotex ” (Bagasse Boabding) Industry. Elbert C. Lathrop. Ind, d? 

Eng, Chern,, 1930, 22, No. 5, 449-460. 

In 1920 there was enough bagasse produced annually in Louisiana, this article 
says, to manufacture one billion sq. ft. of “ Celotex ” ; but in 1923 just as the 
production of this boarding was getting well under way it began to appear that the 
Louisiana sugar industry was failing. Dr. E. W. Brandbs reported that this was due 
to the canes grown in that state becoming so weakened that they could no longer 
continue to withstand the rigours of weather and disease. His remedy was to plant 
POJ canes, and A. H. Rosenfeld, consultant to the American Sugar Cane League^ 
came to the same conclusion. By 1926 the average yield of cane was 6*7 tons per 
acre, and planters were disheartened and financially crippled. At this juncture a 
financing group was organized, the Celotex Co. feeling that only by such a step could 
the industiy be saved. Loans were made to the planters on the understanding that 
the new POJ canes be planted, and the recommendations of Brandes and Bosenfeld 
as to cultivation be followed. In 1927 the areas planted with these canes gave about 
20 tons per acre, and in 1929 about 250,000 tons of cane was grown in Louisiana. 
Then in 1927 B. G. Dahlbbrg organized the South Coast Co., owning about 60,000' 
acres and five mills in Louisiana. In 1 926 he had also formed the Southern Sugar Co. , 
wliich to-day owns or controls about 170,000 acres of the Everglades lands, Florida, 
one-third of which is under complete water control. This concern operates at 
Clewiston a mill of 4000 tons of cane per day, which is equipped with the most 
mode rn improvements, and is the largest cane factory in the U.S. It is expected 
1 B. L. SyhbS In IJ 3 J ,, 1929, 501. 
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to produce annually at least 600,000 tons of sugar on these Florida properties. When 
their present project is completed, the Dahlberg industries will control annually about 
1 million tons of dry cellulose as bagasse. 

The plant at Marrero, La., in 1022 produced 18*9 million sq. ft. of the boarding ; 
64*9 in 1924 ; 190 in 1926 ; and 260*6 in 1928 ; while the estimated production for 1930^ 
is 460. A study of this record shows that the optimistic figures given by some 
agencies are far from being reached. Further a considerable portion of the footage 
shown as sold during the past few years did not go into construction industries. It 
was used for industrial purposes, where the manufacturing problems are considerably 
more serious than for construction materials owing to fabrication, or was exported 
overseas. This potential market, which is believed by all serious students to be 
very large will therefore be rea(;hed only by education and sound merchandising.” 
The rest of this long article is given to doscrih>ing tlie method of purchasing the 
bagasse ; its baling, storage, transportation, and preservation. An account is given 
of the process of manufacture at Marrero, which includes the following stages : 
Cooking, washing, waterproofing, boarding, drying, seasoning and sawing. At first 
only standard building board was nianufaciured, but now in addition to this the 
major products are : lath, various types of insulation, carpet lining, linoleum base, 
absorption base, core stock, radio baffles, and “ Acousti ’* Celotex. The article 
concludes by stating : ** This industrial group now conceives the sugar industry as 
one either devoid of by-products or made up only of by-products. The securing of 
fibre and sugar is being thought of, not in terms of agriculture, sugar milling, 
fibre manufacture, but as a continuous inter-related and interlocking industrial 
problem, beginning with the drainage and character of the soil, and ending with 
the finished fabricated article in the hands of the customer.’* 

Vallez Filtebs in buGAii Keeining. A. C. Nielsen Company, Industrial Surveyors ; 

in collaboration with Frank L. Harvey, Experimental Superintendent, Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Company, Philadelphia. 

Formerly the Philadclf)hia refinery used a filter plant consisting of canvas leaves 
mounted on a non-rotating vortical shaft enclosed m a vertical tank. The canvas 
cloths were coated witli “ Hyflo ” filtering medium and the filtrate passed through 
this material and the cloths into the interior of the leaves and was drained off by 
small pipes projecting through the wall of the tank ; 16 filters were used for waslied 
sugar and re-melt sugar liquor and the units (‘ould be operated only from one to two 
hours before requu’ing cleaning. Swoetoning-off could not bo done on the leaves, it 
being necessary to dump ilie medium to the bottom of the tank after a run and recover 
the sugar therein with a water-wash. Presence of solids in this sweet-water required 
its filtering in five additional filters so that there ware 21 units in all. xVbout 6 lbs. 
of “ Hyflo” were required per ton of sugar produced. Canvas required replacement 
every 20 to 30 days, the cost of each being about 7 5 cents for cloth and 25 cents for 
rivets, gaskets, threads and other supplies. An 1 l-maii crow was required for filter 
maintenance, 5 men to cover the leaf frames with new canvas, and 6 men to 
install and remove frames from the filters, bcrctened washed-sugar liquor is now 
filtered in 8 Vallez filters and the re -melt sugar liquor is handled in four additional 
units. Before filtering, the loaves are coated with a filtering medium. Wood pulp 
was tried for this purpose, but “ Hyflo ” is now used exclusively because of greater 
simplicity in handling and recovery. The medium is deposited by passing a suspen- 
sion of “ Hyflo ” tlirough the filter for about 15 minutes, resulting in a ^ in. coatiijg 
over the monel metal filter cloth. In filtering, the liquor is pumped through the filter 
under 30 lb. pressure and back to tlie storage tank and is thus continuously circulated 
vmtil the filtrate shows clear, requiring eight to ten minutes, after which it is pumped 
to the char-filter supply. 

The plant has a capacity of about 4,000,000 lbs. of sugar daily and the average 
output is 3,000,000 lbs., so that about 750,000 gallons of 64° Brix washed-sugar 
liquor passes daily through the 8 filters used for that purpose. 8weetening-off, 
preceding cleaning, is aecomplished while the “ Hj^o ” is still on the leaves by simply 
r unnin g olear water through the filter, so that no extra filters are required for filtering 
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eweet'water aiter dumping the cake, as was necessary with the canvas filters* Three 
men are required for the maintenance of the twelve Vallez filters as compared with an 
1 1-man crew needed for the canvas filters. With regard to repair and maintenance, 
replacement cost of the 40 coarse wire screens, eighty perforated plates and eighty 
monel metal screens in each filter are based on the estunated lengths of service 
stated below. Maintenance cost of the former filters includes 12 replacements yearly 
of the 96 canvas filters in each of the 21 units. After including allowance for mis- 
cellaneous repairs the annual fixed charges total $42,375 for the former filters and 
$17, 196*88 for the Vallez units, and when pro-rated to a daily basis amount to 
$154*09 and $62*63 respectively. In comparing daily operating costs it is found 
that the present battery requires 2*6 tons of filtering medium daily as compared with 
4 tons for the former filters. Power costs for the present units are shown. Labour 
costs cover 10 operators and 11 maintenance men for the former equipment as com- 
pared with 6 operators and 3 maintenance men for the Vallez filters. The total 
daily operating cost of canvas -type filters is $564*09 as compared with $318*63 for the 
Vallez units. Based on average daily production the filtering cost per 1000 lbs. of 
sugcu* produced is $188 and $106 respectively. Following are shown the operating 
costs of the battery of 12* Vallez filters m comparison with the 21 canvas filters 
formerly used for the same volume of filtering. Depreciation and average interest on 
both t 3^8 are based on a 20-year life. 


General Data. 

Former Filters. 


Vallez Filters. 

Daily production, M, lb. average 

3,000 


3,000 

Number of filters 

21 


12 

Investment per filter 

810,000-00 


811,00000 

Total investment 

$210,000*00 


8132,000-00 

Annual Fixed Charges : — 




Depreciation 20 yr. life 

$10,600*00 


86,600-00 

Average interest at 6 per cent 

Repair and maintenance wire screens (40 X 

6,616*00 


4,186*00 

12 X $7*00 X 3) divided 20 yr 

— 


504,00 

Perforated plates (80 X 12 X $17*78 X 2) 




divided 20 yr 

— 


1,706*88 

Monel metal screens (80 X 12 X $26*00 X 3) 




divided 20 yr 

— 


3,600*00 

Canvases 96 x 21 filters X 12 changes X $1.00 

24,192*00 


— 

Miscellaneous repairs $60*00 filter 

1,060*00 


600*00 

Totals 

842,376-00 


817,196-88 

Daily Operating Costs fixed charge 276 days.. 

$164*09 


$62*53 

Filtering medium 4 and 2*6 T. at $60.00/T. . . 

200*00 


130*00 

Power 60 k.w, x 24 hr. X $*03 k.w. hr 

— 


36*00 

Labour — 




Operating : — 




10 men X 241ir. X $60/hr 

144,00 


*’• — 

6 men x 24 hr. x $0*60 per hr 

— 


72*00 

Maintenance : — 




Ilmen X 10 hr. x $0*60 per hr 

66*00 


— 

3 men X 10 hr, x $0*60 per hr 

— 


18*00 

Totals 

$664*09 


8318-63 

Unit Cost — 




Per Nib., sugar 3,000 M.lb. daily 

$0*188 


80-106 

Saving — 




PerM lb. sugar S 188— 8-106 

— 


8-082 

Per day «664-09— $318-53 

— 


8246-66 

Per year $245*66 x 276 days 

— 


867,627-00 

Annual return on investment 

— 


51% 
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ADySSTISBMSKTS . 


^HE over-production in the Sugar Industry compels 
you to improve the quality of your sugar. 

Only the best goods Hnd a market. 

The way to attain this is to decolorize with 

NORIT 

OR 

CARBORAFFIN 

The most powerful and effective 
DECOLORIZING CARBONS. 

For the Production of Refined Sugar 
in the Cane and Beet factory. 

For further Particulars and References apply to : — 

N. V. Norit'Tereeniging Verkoop Centrale, 

Amsterdam-C.^ Holland. 


3i;Uv, Ai>vK!iilft8iEat8ai^/^. 6'— '30. 

ReHne your Raw Sugar for Local Consumption or Export using 



THE Super Decolorizing; Carbon. 


No Special Plant Required. Revivification Unnecessary. 
Easy Operation. No Special Supervision. 

‘^Suma-Carb” consumption averages 0*2 per cent, of 
sugar re -melted. 

For Particulars and Samples write to 

The SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY CO, Ltd. 

2, St. Dunstan’s Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 

CCnsrIci-ricl.) 

CABIP8 “SUMASUCO LONDON 



FuU particulars in List “ ¥ / 1 ” from 

CARL ZEISS (LONDON) LTD. 

Wmslcy Houset Wellb Street, Oxford Street, London, W.l. 


Representative* for Canada— 

THE HUGHES, OWENS CO* LTD., 

401, Notre Dame St West, 
MONTREAL, 

* and at WINNIPEG, OTTAWA, 

and TORONTO. 



Representatives for China— 

CARLOWITZ & CO., 

Hamburg, 

Bergstr 28, Belvederehaus 
and at 61 


SHANGHAI (corner of fSOD? 

Szechuan and Soochow Roads) 

and branches 
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Thus a comparison for the figures shows that the Valloz filters are effecting a 
saving of #0*082 per one thousand lb. of sugar produced in filtering costs. An examina- 
tion of tho detailed costs in the accompanying table will indicate that the major 
portion of this is duo to the use of monel metal screens insteari of canvas for bearing 
the filtering medium ; credit for this economy must be shared between tho design of 
the filter and the durability of that metal. Further calculations show that the saving 
is at the rate #245*56 daily or #67,527-00 yearly, ropre.senting an annual return on 
the investment of 61 per cent. 

Centhifitgal Pumps for Sugar Juices. R. W. Miller. Facts about Sugar, 1 930, 23, 
No. 13, 317. In eloctrically-drivon factories, liigh-specd centrifugal pumps aro 
being adopted, thus effecting considorablc economy of space, as well as initial cost. 
In Java, for example, tho Liitzer modification of tho fresh water jaimp has found 
favour. All parts coming into contact with the juice are made of special bronze, 
and as a result of tho special design of tho impeller any sand, bagacillo, etc., can pass 
through without difficulty. tSuch pumps are designed for handling the raw juico, 
using a coarse strainer to arrest the larger fibre 2 )arti(*les, as well as sulphited 
juices. They are used also for thick*jiu(*o (or evaporator syrup) tho steady pressure 
given by this type of inim)! being advantageous at the filter-presses. — Sbmi- 
CoMMER(UAi. Production of Xylose. W. T. Schreiber and others. Ind. cf* Eng, 
Cham,, 1 930, 22, No. 5, 497-501 . An account is given of tho oj^oration of the Anniston 
plant of tho Swann Corporation on tlie jiroduction of xylose (wood sugar) from coiton- 
seed-hull bran. Steps in the process consist c>f : Removal of gums, ash, etc., by diges- 
tion with hot water under jiressure. and washing , exl Faction of tho xylan from this 
I)unfi(*d bran ; hydrolysis of Iho xylan to xylose by liydrolysis with suliilmric acid ; 
and concentration. Per 100 lbs. of tlie raw material mentioned, it was possible to 
obtain 13 lbs. of crystalline xylose and 16 lbs. of mother-liquor, containing 8 lbs. of 
xylose, the Ix^st method for the reicovory of wdiich residue is now being investigated. 
Cost of producing the erystalhne xylose is 2-234 cents 2 >or lb., and of the mother- 
liquor, 1-072 cent/S per lb., this for heat, 2 R)wor, water, sulphuric acid, and lime, but 
not labour, overhead, diqmH-iation and cost of raw material, — Insulating Board 
FROM Straw (Bagasse and the Like). Albert G. Gibson. Ind, d* Krig, Chvm,, 
1930, 22, N(». 3, 223-226. In 1927 a now venture in tlie utilization of straw was 
launched on the plant scale at St. Joseph, Mo., 1^8. A ., for tho Stewart Tnso Board Co., 
and 30,000 tons of straw was converted during 1928 into a board similar m 2 )ro 2 Jorties 
t-f) that manufactured from wood waste or bagasse. An outline of the 2 >rocesses of 
cleaning, cutting, digestion, disintegration, boating, boarding and drying are given 
(with four illustrations). As the board is leaving the dryers, it is S 2 >ra 3 ^ed with 
furfural and resinous substances derived from tlie original straw, in order to 2R’esorvo, 
biiul, and render it relatively moist urf*-j)roof. This board is finding read^^ 
cation as a luxit and sound insulating material. — Absorption of .Xtmospherkj 
OxY’GEN BY Limed Cane Juice. J. A. Ambler. Ind. Eng. Chein., B130, 22, 
No. 4, 357-362. Oxygen is absorbed by cold limed cane jui(‘es, with the formation of 
acidic 2 >rodiicts which cause a decrease in the alkahiiity of tho limed juicios. Tiie 
amount of oxygon absorbed is greater with high than with low percentages of lime. 
By jilottiiig tlio volume of oxygen taken up against the duration of time, chara<*toris- 
tic curves are obtained which show raiiid absorjJtiori at first, followed by slower absor23- 
tion. The rayiid initial absoriition is caused by a non -sugar which is removed by 
neutral lead acetate but not by lead nitratf). Solutions of invert sugar give curves 
which indicate slow initial absoriition, and which are of the same character as those 
of the load aeetato treated juico. Tho solution of a mixture of invert sugar with a 
small amount of tannii; acid gives curves which have tho same characteristics as those 
given by both tho original juice and tho juice after treatment with lead nitrate. 
The tannins and poly23henols of the jui (‘0 are the chief absorbents of oxygen and tho 
decrease of alkalinity in limed juices is due m part- to the formation of acidic oxidation 
products of both the tannins and invert sugar. j 
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UNITED STATES. 

CEYSTAI«LI^EB. £rnst W. Kopke (assignor to Frank L. AUen* of Monolair, N.J*, 
U.S.A,). 1,749,688. serial 161,981, March 4th, 1930. 

Crystallizing apparatus of the usual type is employed, comprising a horizontal 
tank and a massecuite agitator with arms travelling in vertical planes spread regularly 
apart from one end to the other ; but the inventor provides means of cooling the masse- 
cuite along vertical planes alternating with the planes of movement of the agitating 
arms. In Figs. 1 and 2, 1 indioat-es a tank rectangular in transverse section but having 
a rounded bottom, provided with a discharge outlet 2. Axially mounted is a hori- 
zontal agitator shaft 3 carrying stirrer arms 4 distributed along the length of the 
shaft. The arms are arranged in sets, each set comprising a pair of anns extending in 
opposite directions from the shaft and arranged to travel in the same general vertical 
plane transverse to the shaft when the latter is rotated. The planes of movement of 
adjacent sets of stirrer arras are separated from one another by a distance of 2 ft. 
or so. As shown, the arms of the adjacent sets are staggered in the sense that the 
arms of each set are at right angles to the arms of the other s(it. The crystallizer 
shown is of a type in extensive use, though it has heretofore been customary to 
oonnet't the outer tips of the stirrer arms of the dilTeront sets by spiral ribbon-like 
members. I'or the purpose of the present invention, the old elonients of the crystallizer 
are combined with the cooling coils 5. 








Each is in the form of a pipe bout to form parallel horizontal limbs connected by 
return bends and disposed at regular spaced apart levels from the top to the bottom 
of the tank, the lengtlis of the different limbs being such that each extends at its ends 
nearly to, but not into contact with the side walls of the tank. Each coil is in effect 
divided into an upper section above the shaft 3 and a lower section below that shaft, 
these two sections being connected by a nipple 8. The convolutions are mechanically 
supported by vertical supports 1 1 in the form of split bars clamped on the pipe con- 
volutions and resting at their lower ends on the bottom wall of tlio tank. Also, 
each cooling coil receives water from a supply pipe 6 and discharges at its other end 
into a drain pipe or gutter? which carries the discharged water to waste, or to a cooling 
tower or reservoir according to plant requirements. Cooling liquid (water) is supplied 
from the pipe 6 to the lower end of the coil convolutions through a coil end portion 
6 ft. extending upward within the tank and passing out of the tank at its top, and 
connected above the tank with the pipe 6 through an individual throttle or control 


* OopioB of BpeciflcatloQfl of patents with their drawings can be obtained on application to the 
following — UnUea Kingdom ; Patent Oflftoe. Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buildings, Ohoncery 
Lone, London. W.G.2 (price Is. each). Abscracts of United Kingdom patents marked in our lleview 
with a star (*) are r^roduced from the lUustrcAod Offwiol Journal (PatenU), with the permission of 
the Oontroller of H.M, Stationery Office, London. Sometimes only the drawing or drawings are 
so reproduced. Unim States : Oommissloner of Patents, Washlmston, D.O. (price 10 cents each), 
Llmprimerie Kationale, 87, rue Viellle, du Temple, Paris, uemmy : Patentamt, Berlin, 
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valve 10* The discharge end 5 in* of each coil also passes out of the tank at the top 
of the latter and terminates in a goose neck portion discharging into the gutter 7, 
which, as shown, is arranged alongside the tank. The aggregate amount of cooling 
fluid supplied to the different cooling coils 5 may be regulated by a tlirottle valve 9 
in the pipe 0 at the inlet side of its connexions to the coils 5, With a suitable water 
temperature and pressure and su(di adjustment of the valves 9 and 10 as may be 
roqxured, it is possible to have each cooling coil exert any desired massecuite cooling 
effect. The distribution of tlio coil cooling effects over planes alternating with the 
planes of rotation of the stirrer arms 4 jjermits, in practice, of substantial uniformity 
in the cooling effects exerted on different portions of the massecuite. Heat may thus 
be extracted from massocuittj, at a rate much more rapid than has heretofore been 
possible without forming false grain. Also, it is possibl(» to have the process proceed 
continuously. 


CoNFEOTioNKRY Manupaotuiie. (A) Oscar E. Segrin (assignor to Merrow Bros., 
Inc., of Boston, Mass.). 1,750,80.5. March ISth, Vm. (B) Jesse W. 
Greer and Fred. W. Greer, of Cambridge, Mass. 1,753,828. April 8th, 
1930. ((') Alfred G. Rose (assignor to Rose Brothers, Gainsborough, Ltd., 
of (hiinsborougli. 1,758,408. May 13th, 1930. {/)) Ronald Head 

(assignor to Baker Perkins Co., Inc., of Saginaw, Mich.). 1,758,002. 
May 13th, 1930. 

(A) A coating niachiiio coniprisos side frame members, a storage tank siip])ortod 
between said members, a flow pan, a pair of drums rotatable in vertieal planes 
Ijotweon said members aiul each having a portion of its jxeripheral path dipping within 
said storage tank and a portion £)I(‘vated above said flow pan, each of said drums 
liaving a rirn off-sot toward said flow pan and overlapping the adjacent end of said 
pan, brai'kels st'cured t-o each side frame member and projecting inward over and 
beyond said offset rirns, an arm dt‘j)<a\ding from each of said brackets and having a 
horizontal afiorture, a sejiarati^ scraper bar slidable in each of said aiiertures with its 
operative end positioned within one of sanJ offset runs, and means to seicure said 
bars in adjusted jiosit-ion in said arms, whereby tlu* feed of coating material may be 
regulated. (IJ) A cooling tunnel for cooling confections, comprising in combination 
an (elongated casing which is closed to the atmos[)liere and provided with a lower air 
XiassHgo and an u^ijicr air ])assage, means for advan(‘ing cunfoc'tiiais through the 
casing, blowers arranged near the opx»osito ends of tJic tunnel (5\tornaIly of the casing, 
air coiidnits between said air passages and blowers for fen mg air from one passage 
to the oilier and arranged to inlroduct* air into the up})er |>asHage and remove it 
therefrom through the to[> of the* casing, and moans for (‘ooling the cu’culating air. 
{(') In a wnijijung machiiu^ of the tyjie desiTibc'd ojiorable en a continuous bar of 
conffict.ioiiory stock, the combination of a movable earner, a reciprocating jmsherfoi 
feeding I’aramels one at a t inws to the carrier, stoc’k feeding mochanism for feeding a 
bar of St oek np to a (rutting station which is located at a [loint offset laterally from 
the path of charging jmsher, a cutter tor effecting wholly at the station afore- 
said tile entire operation of sev’^ering mdivuhial curamels from the bar, and transfer 
rneciianisui sejuirate from the (’Utter to convey the cararruis one at a time from the 
euf ting station through an accurate x>ath which is a (juadrant of a circle into the path 
of the pusher. {D) A cont inuous method of preparing cream fondant, comprises the 
steps of continuously cooking and then cooling sugar syrup ; subjecting the cooled 
syrup to a partial heating action ; continuously adding to the xiartially-heated syrup 
a predetermined proportion of uncoolod, unlioatod diluting syrup which, at the time 
of its addition, is hotter than tlio mass wherein it is added ; and then subjecting the 
fondant mass and added syruxi to further boating. 

Treatment of Comminuted Carbonaceous Material in Electric Furnaces 
(Activation of Carbon)L John J. Naugle, of Brooklyn, New York. 
1,731,474. October 16th, 1929. 

1 See U.K. Patents, 267,240 and 267,241 ; / SJ., 1927, 837. 
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Ejfeninq Sugae Cane ik Sub-Tbopioai. Countbies, Denis P. J« Btirgiiieres, 
of Louisa, La. 1,746,190. February 4th, 1930. Claim is made for the method of 
ripening sugar cane which consists in spraying over tlie tops of the still growing plants 
finely divided unslaked lime, thereby artificially checking the growth thereof.— 
Crystallization. Ernst W. Kopke, of New York (assignor to Frank L« Allen, of 
Montclair, N.J.) 1,749,688. March 4th, 1930. A method of treating masseouites 

consists in establishing a plurality of similar temperature modifying effects in a 
series of planes, and passing the massecuites through substantially the entire area of 
said pianos, to produce a uniform temperature modification of the entire mass. 
— Evapobatob. William Sieck, Jr. (assignor to William Garrigue Co., of Chicago, 
111.). 1,760,434. March 11th, 1930, This evaporator embodies an elongated and 

inclined chamber, heating tubes therein and extending throughout the length of the 
chamber, means for supplying a heating medium into the tubes, means for supplying 
liquid into the chamber, said tulles being so arranged in the cliamber as to cause the 
liquid to flow against only so imich of the heating surfaces as is necessary to convert 
said liquid into vapour, and means for creating a defined circulation of the liquid 
within said chamber. — Dextkose Manufacture, William B. Newkirk (assignor 
to the International Patents Development Co., of Wilmington, Del.). (A) 1,760,938. 
(B) 1,750,939. March 18th, 1930. (A) Method of making crystalline dextrose hy- 

drate comprises incompletely melting the solid liydrato dextrose having a purity 
above ninety per cent, so as to leave some of the 8ubstan(*e of the solicl pliaso, and in- 
ducing crystallization of hydrate dextrose by suporsatiiration without the addition of 
seed crystals and with the magma in motion. (B) Method of making dextrose 
comprises incomjdetely melting the impure solid or seini-solitl dcixtrose of substan- 
tially one crystal tjqio and bringing about siipersaturation of tlu* solution so funned 
to induce crystallization of the dextrose in solution in the form of crystals of the tyjie 
of the unmelted dextrose. — Ui.tra fine, Woft Ubanulated StTOAii. Bernard H. 
Varnati and Tniman B. Wayne, of Sugar Land, Texas. 1,761,298. March IHth, 1930. 
Claim 1 : Granulated sucrose sugar consisting of tiltrafino, soft, substantially uniform 
crystals substantially free from a^lherhig syrup. Anhyurous Alcohol Production. 
Ovidio Leonori, of Nami, Italy. 1,751,211. March 18th, 193(». A jirocess of pro- 
ducing anhydrous alcohol to be used principally in the preparation of fuels and solvent 
consists in treating aqueous alcohol with a mixture of metallic carbides dei'oinposable 
by water, and hydrides of calcium and aluminium. — Defecation of Cane Juice 
Arthur W. Bull (assignor to The Dorr Co., of New York). 1,762,781. April Ist, 1930. 
In a process of manufacturing sugar in wliich the sugar- bearing jui(‘(‘ i.s treat'd to 
precipitate impurities the st-op which coiiijirises agitation of the treated juice for u 
period sufficient to obtain substantially complete flocculation and at a raU> adequat-t^ 
to maintain a substantially uniform susijonsjon of all floes of substantially maximum 
size. — Agitation and Settlincj Apfabatus. Frank A. Downes (assignor to The 
Dorr Co., of New York). 1,752,789. April 1st, 1930. Flocculation and stMiiinen- 
tation apparatus comprises a sedimentation compartment, rotary means therein for 
mechanically iiTipelling settk»d solids to a point of discharge and a supi^rposod agita- 
tion chamber discharging into said compartment. — Centbifdoal Basket. Eugene 
Roberts (assignor to The Western States Machine Co., Salt Lake City, Utah). 
1,763,023. April Ist, 1930, Claim is made for a centrifugal basket whose peripheral 
wall is provided with elongated openings extending in the (jircumforeiitial direction 
of the basket, the rear walls of said slots having their inner edges forwardly offset in 
relation to the outer edges thereof whereby acjcumulation of the sticky content of 
the liquid against said wall is prevented. — Separation of Finki^y-Divided Solids 
FROM Liquids. John W. Wlckes, of Tongaat, South Africa. 1,754,870. April 16th, 
1930. Claim is made for the hereindoscribed rnothod of separating finely divided 
solids from liquids (consisting in introducing liquid- carrying solids in suspension into 
the upper part of a chamber, constraining the said liquid to flow vertically down- 
ward through a plurality of chambers sui^erimposed therein, withdrawing clear 
liquid from the highest zone of the superposed chambers, thereby causing a slow 
movement of the clear liquid towards the said highest zones and discharging a sedi- 
ment which has settled on the toi^s of the superposed chambers in a direction to 
promote the said slow movement of tlie clear liquid drawn from the said highest zones. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 

Ultbafine, Soft, Gbakulated Suoab. Bernard H. Vamau and Truman B. Wayne» 
of Sugar Land, Texas, U.SuA. 1,751,298 ; serial 208,049. March 18th, 
1930. 

Objects of tliis invention are to provide substantially pure granulated sugar, the 
individual (Tystals of which are finer and softer than the hnest high grade granulated 
hitherto produced ; and to provide substantially pure granulated sugar which is free 
running and relatively non -hygroscopic, consisting of ultra-fine regular, soft crystals. 
There is an increasing demand in certain markets for such very fine “ sucrose sugars.’* 
In endeavouring to supply the demand for an ultra fine granulated sugar, the inventors 
have discovered that instoad of employing the relatively high densities and tempera- 
tuj*es used in the usual crysf/allization process, by rapidly cooling a sucrose solution of 
a density and temperature corresponding to those at which syrup is discdiarged from 
the centrifugals in the usual crystallization proi^cssf38, a substantially instantaneous 
complete, and regular grain setting is csffetited. Moreover, the concentration of the 
rnother-liqour is so redu<jed that fonnation of subsequent crops of false grain is 
prevented. On crystallizing such a magma in a crystallizer, a massecuite is 
produced from which ultra fine, soft crystals may be readily and cleanly purged 
substantially frc'c from any film of adhering syrup. These crystals need but little 
washing to remove the minor amounts of impurities present and are in condition for 
granulation by the usual iiiothodH. Jn the preferred practice of producing this ultra 
fine* soft sugar a suerose solution cither of cane or bcMit origin having a density of 
ajiproximately from 75 to 85 per cent, solids by weight at 17-5‘^C., and preferably con- 
taining 80 to 82 f>er <*eut. solids, obtained by melting commercial sugars of sufficient 
purity, or by concentrating in va<»uo high purity white liquors from refinery char- 
filters, or by div(*rt-ing high purity granulated sj’^nips from previous hard granulated 
strikes from the usual refining prcK‘ess, is pasisfMi through a heater and raised to a 
temperature between 140 and 2l2'F., and preferably to a temj)erature of 160”F., to 
molt falser grain, or if substantially grain-free may be passed directly to a suitable 
cooling vessel. The solution is then rapidly cooled in any suitable apparatus and 
jiroferably by spraying the solution through an air chamber at atmospheric pressure 
against a cooling surface or jacket, to approximately from 95 to 130®F, and prefer- 
ably from 110 to 120'“'F. The exact amount of cooling to obtain the best Faults is 
governed by the density, purity, and teinjierature of the liquor or syrup being 
tn^aUxl and the size of the crystals desired. Thi.s rapid cooling causes a substentially 
iuhtaiitaneous. conij)l(‘te, and n^giilar gram setting. The solution is then discharged 
into any suitable crystallizing a^iparatus m which it is slowly agitated for a period 
of from one-half to 6 liours preferably for about 2 hours while the temperature of the 
mass IS slowly redu<*e(.l te approximately from 80 to 90“ F. It is then spun m a centri- 
fugal to free the crystals from the mother-liquor and carefully washed with a fine 
spray of water or low pressure steam to further purify the crystals after which the 
crystals are conveyed to horizontal dryers of conventional structure where they are 
dried substantially absolutely free from moisture. The mother-liquor thrown out 
of the centrifugal machine may be re- treated for the preparation of a second crop of 
crystals. 

By starting with a hot sufx^r saturated syrup of 76 to 85 per cent, solids, pre- 
ferably 80 to 82 per cent, solids to facilitate spinning of the magma later, and crys- 
tallizing the sugar by cooling, an immediate grain setting may be obtained in sufficient 
number to prevent the formation of falso grain later. Or, should some false grains 
form they will grow rapidly to a size which permits ready centrifuging. Since the 
magma is allowed to crystallize until the temiw^rature is reduced to room temperature 
or l>elow, the syrup aroimd the grain lias given up ite sugar content to the extent 
that it will not crystallize further at the toraperaturos to which the finished massecuite 
is subjected in spinning. This eliminates the trouble mentioned above due to false 
grain fonnation in centrifuging the massecuite and the massecuite may be centrifuged 
at room temperature when convenient. The grain has been grown and nourished in a 
cool medium and tlie adhering syrup is no longer supersaturated ; therefore, the 
objection to attempts to produce such sugar by other processes is eliminated. The 
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oool xnaaseouite apms readily becauee of its even regular cryetate, the absence of 
subsequently formed false grain, and the light mother-liquor on the or 3 nstal 8 . In 
direct contradistinction to the difficultly purgeable soft sugar masaecuites of lower 
purity, the massecuites made by this process spin with surprising rapidity and facility 
and very little wash water or low pressure steam is required to wash the sugar to 
nearly absolute purity. In fact, one has f omid that such sugars can be discharged 
from the centrifugals in a state permitting granulation even though no wash water is 
used on the sugar. While this is not the preferred practice, it illustrates the free 
purging qualities of this new typo of sugar. The sugar produced by this process is of 
substantially absolute purity, containing approximately from 99*6 to 100 per cent, 
sucrose by weight. It is many times finer than the finest grcuiulated sugar hitherto 
produced, the individual crystals being fine enough to pass for the major part through 
a 36 to 40-me8h screen. The crystals are relatively soft, and milike coramertdaJ soft 
sugars are substantially free from any adhering film of syrup. The crystals themselves 
are substantially uniform and are of the monoclinie system. There is substantially no 
tendency of the sugar to form crystal aggregates and substantially no microscopic 
crystals adhere tc» the individual crystal as in the case of various other typ«?8 of sugars. 
It is free running* substantially non -hygroscopic and has substantially no tendency to 
form lumps. It is very soft in texture, is clear white, and has a high brilliancy lustre. 
Moreover, because of its extreme fineness, purity, and freedom from adhering mother- 
liquor it is very readily soluble. Sugar of the <jharactor described honMii can advan- 
ta^ously be prepared by the practice of the jjrotiosses forming the subject mutter 
of Patent No. 1,716,049 and co-pending application Serial Number 133,595, filed 
September 4th, 1926. 


Hakbung Dehydrated Beet Slices. Arcos, Limited (communicated by Ivan 
Tiachtschenko and Victor Tchefranoff, both of Moscow). 326,058. April 11th, 1929. 
In conveying dehydrated beet slices from the store to the factory by means of 
conveyors, elevators, trucks, etc., a considerable amount of dust is formed, which is 
dangerous and detrimental. Therefore, the inventors propose that in tlio store 
where the dry slices are kept, or in close vicinity to it, be placed a cylinder with 
mixing and heating arrangements, the volume of tlio cylinder being <'qual to that of 
the complete diffusion battery. Juice from the diffusion battery, hot and cold 
water, can be brought to this cylinder by moans of piping. The dry shavings are 
conveyed to the cylinder direct from the stores, as well as thin diffusion jukc or water. 
The mixture of the dry sliavings with the fluids is constantly agitate<l in the cylinder 
in order to maintain the mixture in such a condition that it can l>c pumj/od by means 
of centrifugal or piston pumps. This mixture is pumped along tlio pipes direct to 
the factory to the diffuser in commission. — Filtering LiQuia>s. J, A, Pickard, of 
Acton, London. 324,924. August 1st, 1928. A filter comprises an assianbly of 
sheets of wire gauze of such gauge and mesh and so disposed as to present transverse 
passages of tapering or stepped cross-feet^tional shape. Filter aid may bt^ uscnl, being 
supported in the transverse passages by keying or wedging action. Jn an illustration 
ore shown three sheets of gauze of successively finer gauge and mesh, these being 
arranged to form tajiering pewsages, in which the filter aid is retained. Siieets of 
cylindrical form may be used. — Harvesting Beet. E. A. R. Ericson, of Glands 
Lindby, Sweden. 326,761. May 23rd, 1929. Beets and like erpps are harvested 
by a hand operated fork, the shaft of which is pivoted to a support adapted to rest 
on the ground. A tread member projects from the side of the shaft. A curved 
knife for cutting off the beet tops is adjustably pivoted on the shaft and is actuated 
through a handle. A spring returns the knife to its original position. — Filter. 
£• W, W. Keane, of Kingston-upon-HuIl. 326,221. November 8th, 1928. Each 
of a number of shallow filtering compartments formed on the surface of a rotary drum 
is connected to suction or pressure means through channels formed in sealing strips 
at the sides or ends of the compartment so that the auction or pressure effect is 
uniformly distributed in the compartment. 
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United Statest 


(WiUa^ S Gray,) 

(Total of 2,240 lbs.) 

Total Receipts, Jan. 1st to May 2ith 

Deliveries „ „ ^ 

Meltings by Refiners „ „ 

Exports of Refinod „ „ 

Importers’ Stociks, May 24th 

Total Stocks, May 24th 

Total Consumption for twelve months 


1980. 

Tods. 

1,105,266 

1,306,736 

1,183,470 

16,700 

236,791 

518,651 

1929. 

5,810,980 


1929. 

Tons. 

1,774,986 

1,497,982 

1,260,709 

40,000 

376,234 

687,231 

1928. 

5.642,636 


Cuba. 


Statement of Exports and Stocks of Sitgar, at April 30th. 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

Exports 1,324,049 . 

Stocks 1,316,«18 . 


LcKjal Consumption. 


2,640,667 

35,970 


Receipts at Ports to April 3()th 


1929. 

Tons. 

. 1,872,581 

. . 1,609,796 

, . 3,382,376 

28,377 


2,676,637 . . 3,410,763 


1930. 

Tons. 

460,605 

1,751,663 

2,212,068 

18,566 

2,230,624 


Hahana, April ZOlK 1930. 


J. Guma. — L. Mejer 


Beet Crops of Europe. 

P. O. Lirlit'/i Third Estimate at May HOth, 1930. 


1030-31. lOitOSO. 1028-29. 

Hectares. Uectares. Hectares. 

Oennany 4«5,000 .. 433,015 .. 430,307 

Csieoho-SIovakia 237,000 .. 227.268 .. 260,476 

Austria 33,000 .. 29,087 .. 27,696 

Hungary 70,000 . . 72,976 . . 66,603 

France 265,000 .. 243,100 .. 239,726 

Belgium 68,000 . . 63,560 , . 68,291 

HoUand 60,000 .. 66,002 .. 66,266 

Denmark 33)000 . . 29,990 . . 41,200 

Sweden 36,000 .. 27,467 .. 42,621 

Poland 210,000 .. 242,014 .. 230,386 

Italy 110,000 .. 116,111 .. 112,120 

Spain 86,000 . . 80,000 . . 84,000 

Roumania 44,000 . . 36,000 . . 62,000 

Bulgaria 22,000 .. 20,600 .. 17,000 

Switzerland 2,000 . . 1,160 . . 1,600 

Biusia 800,000 .. 784,000 .. 769,000 

Great Britain 127,000 ., 92,800 .. 71,220 

Irish Free State 6,200 . . 4,800 . . 6,100 

Other Counteies 66,800 .. 76,266 .. 77,132 

Total 2,728,000 .. 2,624,794 .. 2,641,629 
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Uaited Kingdom Monthly Siignr Report. 


Our lafit report was dated May 16th, 1930. 

The dissolution of the single selling agency in Cuba did not have the effect 
of stimulating prices as was thought, but on the contrary prices generally have 
continued to fall. New record low levels have been established both in Europe 
and New York. 

The price of Kaws in New York feU to 1 j c.i.f. and the futures market for the 
current month touched, at one moment, 1.25. Cubans W3re heavy sellers on the 
New York exchange. 

There have been many rumours concerning a Conference to be held between 
the European countries and Cuba and Java to try and limit the future crops in some 
way. So far, definite news of this Conference has not materialised. 

Russia has been in the market as a buyer for 100,000 to 150,000 tons, but lack 
of finance has hampered this opeVation. 

The Terminal Markets in London liave been lower on the whole, although at 
one period there was a reaction of 4Jd. per cwt. There wore several thousand tons 
of Cane and Beet tendered on May, which month eventually finished up at fis. 1 Jd. 
August moved from 6s. 6Jd. to 6s. 3d. to 6s. 7Jd. to 6s. OJtl. to 6 b. 3}d., December 
moved from 6s. 7Jd. to 7s. 0}d. to 6s. 6d. to 6s. 8Jd., March Bold from 78. 9d. to 
7s. 6|d. to 7s. 9d. and May from 8s. to 78. 9id. to Ss. The latest prices are : — 

AtrOUST. DECEMBER. MARCH. MAY. 

Raw 6s. 3fd. . . 6s. 8Jd. . . 7s. 9d. . . Ss. Od. 

White 8s. 5Jd, .. 8s. lljd. .. -- .. 

At one period, the latt(3r part of May, the trade bought heavily both from the 
British Refiners and tlie Home Grown factories. The Refiners reduced their 
prices by 3d. on May 13th, but they were advanced 3d. on May 10th. However, 
on May 29th tliey were reduced 3d. again. The latest prices are, London Granu- 
lated, 218. 4|d., No. 1 Cubes 25s. 

Business in Raw Sugar has been fairly active and the Refiners bought consider- 
able quantities of beet and cane. July Cubans sold from 78. 2Jd. down to 6s. 9d. 
Afloat sugar also sold from 6s. 9d. to Os. 8^d. A big quantity of Natals sold at 
IQs, 6d. for July /August shipment. 

There is no fresh news from Europe except that F. O. Light has slightly reduced 
hifi estimate of the beet sowings. 

The Cuban crop is progressing satisfactorily and the stock in the island is 
estimated to-day at about 3,300,000 tons. 

Ahthub B. Hodqe, 

21, Mincing Lane, Sugar Merchants and Brokers. 

ZiOndon, E,0*d, 

10th June, 1930. 
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Notes and Comments. 

The Outlook, 

The .situation in the siipar market remains lifeles.s. and there seems no 
early proH]iect of iinjirovemont. If is be(‘oming more and more evident that 
the salvation of the sugar indu8tr>'^ lie.s along the same lines as with other 
industries, like ruhhor, tin, oil, coi>j)er, oto. — an agreement amongst the big 
]>rodueei's, if not amongst the whole budy, to restrict or conserve sujiphes, 
so as to turn the market from a buyer's into a seller's benefit. Ltcht claims 
that 111 th(* matter of any co-operation in the sugar industry Jav^a must take 
1h(‘ initiative, and in his is.sue of June 30th he f|not<‘sa numb(»r of juvss re])orls 
which suggest at the least that .lava is considering tlie <|uestion seriously. 
One fai'tor in tlie situation winch may coiu'eivahiy infiuen(*e (he Java sugar 
industry in deciding to (‘nf(*r on international n(*gotiations 1 h‘s in the degree to 
which existing shareholders of Java .sugar concerns have acquiretl their 
interests at tlie top (»f the market in recent years ; as Mr. (tOLODKTz ])oints out, 
if an appreciable s(‘ction of tliese sliareholders liave paid for their sliures a 
multiple of face value ])r<)]K>i’t innate to the inflated rate of dividend ])aid in 
past years hy the Java nulls, then a 10 }»er cent, ihvideml nowadays implies a 
very .small yield on the out lay, and .such .shart'liolders will feel the puicli almost 
as much as factory owners in (jthcr less favoured countries. But one can only 
conjectui'i* whether that section is a})]>reciable. Anyhow, at some of the annual 
mwiiiig.s held in flollaiid, suggestion.s as to the necessity for sonic new sugar 
convtnition have not heiMi wanting. 

Coiisumyition figures at the inoiiient are not buoyant, a feature which lias 
its effect ui retarding the market reci^ivery. The rnitetl States, for instance, 
is estimated hy Lambor.n to have consumed 120,000 tons lo.ss during tlie first 
six mouths of this year, as conifiareii with the ijuantity consumed during 
the same period of 1920, which latter on its part was an increase of 280,000 
tons over the first half of 1928. The second half of 1929 jirodueed a decrease 
of 145,000 ton.s as comjiarod with the second half of 1928. Lamborn calculates 
that for the second half of 1930 tlie U.8. consimijitiou may regain 100,000 tons 
of the lucent decrease?. In the U.K. consumption so far has kept up with 1929, 
in spite of increased trade do})rer.sic)ii and increase in unomplovnient. 

The European beet cto}>, without Russia, still points t-o a deciease as 
eonipared with 1929. Rain is wanted everj’where, and if the jiresent spell of 
•dry hot weather persists through the summer the deficit may ]irove greater 
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than at present anticipated* Russia reports an inoreetse of 25 per cent* in its 
sowings, but it is impossible to say with any certainty whether the news is 
authentic. What we do know is that Russia has had to come into the 
market lately and buy Cubans to the extent of 185,000 tons, of which 135,000 
has apparently been financed by means of a British Government guarantee, 
and in political circles has led to a minor hubbub, in spite of the fact that the 
sugar is being refined en route in British refineries. Whatever the political 
aspects of the case, the broad result is that an appreciable quantity of Cuban 
sugar is being taken off the overloaded market and this will be bound to add 
its quota to the influences which sooner or later will lead to a firmer tone. 

The passing of the new American tariff (to which we refer below) has 
naturally resulted in tlie imloading of quantities of duty-paid sugars which 
have been indefinitely held for this purpose. But such is the depression in the 
market that these have after all been offered freely at a price based on the old 
duty, hence at the end of June prices had not been adjusted in the American 
market to conform with the new scale of duties. But the adjustment will not 
be long delayed. 

The New American Tariff. 

After some fifteen months of protracteii wrangling, the American Houses 
of Congress have at length passed the new Hawley -Smoot Tariff Bill : and 
the President having signed it, it came into force on Jime 18th. Thereby an 
end is put to the interminable period of uncertainty in American trade, not the 
least in that of sugar, and though the sugar tariff is now raised further against 
the importers, to the figure of 2*60 for foreign and 2 cents for Cuban (as 
compared with the respective old rates of 2*20 and 1*75 cents per lb.), the trade 
at least knows where it is, and it may be presumed that a niovemont towards 
replenishing the diminished stocks of invisible supplies is in the ordinary course 
of things. 

This Tariff Bill, as the Times summarizes it, lias passed through many 
vicissitudes, and there have been times, especially after the severe mangling 
it received at the hands of the Senate, when there seemed very little chance 
of its ever reaching the Statute-book. It originated harmlessly enough in 
the desire of the President for a limited revenue to benefit the farmers and to 
redeem the promises he had made them during the Presidential campaign ; 
but the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, egged on by the extensive lobbying of all 
the interests that hoxied to profit from increased duties, have made of it “a 
monumental effort in the direction of high and comprehensive protection.'’ 
It will be the highest in the historj’^ of the United States, and apparently 
American economists have all joined in condemning it ; but the influence of 
the trade interests has carried it forward on the crest of the wave, and there 
remains nothing but to test its effects, good or evil, on the economic fortunes 
of that country. 

The Altered Trend of Visible and Invisible Stocks. 

In an article which Dr. H. C. Prinsen Gkbrligs contributed to the 
Amsterdam Tekgraaf on May 22nd last, and which the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations have seen fit to circulate for infornmtion, the 
present difficulties of the sugar market ore largely ascribed to the fact that 
the distribution of stocks has changed during the last few years, and whereas 
in 1925 stocks were mainly invisible, they are now largely visible in the hands 
of the producers ; but Dr. GEBRiiiGS thinks it quite conceivable that the total 
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stocks to*day, both visible and invisible, are no greater than they were in 
1925-26. The quantity has not altered, only the distribution. 

Dr. Gebkligs estimates the World consumption and production of 
sugar at the end of May last : Production he puts at 24,107,000 tons, consump- 
tion at 23,986,000 tons, there thus being indicated a balance of production of 
no more than 122,000 tons. (Those figures do not include the native output of 
British India or China, nor the low grade sugars produced in certain countries). 
This surplus he deems is no more than can be regarded as lost through floods, 
fire, shipwreck, etc., or consumed on the high seas, stolen, or otherwise dis- 
posed of ; and he thinks there will be certainly no increase in the surplus 
during the current year. 

However, the figures of the initial stocks of t he last five statistical years 
show that whereas in 1926-26 these were on the small side amounting to 
907,000 tons, by 1929-30 the total has increased to just over two million tons, 
that is in the sjmee of four y<iars, {m increase that “need not be regarded as 
particularly disciuieting ” because it relates only to visible stocks. We have 
had a falling market for three successive years, and in such |>eriods no one 
dreams of laying in invisible stocks, but reduces buying to a miiiirnura. This, 
in Dr. (tfiEKLrcss’ view, is tlie decisive factor of the moment : buyers are keep- 
ing out of the market and leaving uiLsold stocks in the hands of the producers. 
The latter produce in three or four months as much as the consumers can use 
in tweh'e months. When buying was more evenly spread, the cost of storing 
the goods was divided between the producer an<l the purchaser; but nowadays 
the j)roducor is left too long with unsokl stocks and is obliged in the end to take 
a lower price than is warranted by the statistical position, while in view of the 
large number of consumers the advantage to the individual from tins lower 
price is insignificant. Summing up, Dr. Gkeeli(;s considers that the statis- 
tical i»ositioii with reganl to sugar is sound, that stocks are not extraordinarily 
high, and that consum])tion is koopiiig pace wdth production. Once there is a 
ctutaiiit.v that prices will not fall further but may rise, buyers will start taking 
o\*er a larger part of the sugar stocks, the surplus of wliich is now a drug on 
the market, and with stocks diminishing we shall see a healthier state of 
affairs. 

Alternative Crops in Cuba. 

Our Cuban corres[)ondent rornarkecl last month that about the only 
solution left to the Cuban (loveniment in the present sugar crisis was to adopt 
discriminatory legislation and taxation and so encourage the native agricul- 
turists to produce diversified crops. An American consular report on agri- 
cultural conditions in Cuba suggests that this need of crop diversification has 
alreatly been brought home forcibly to the Cuban sugar planter and that with 
Government co-o})eration increased production of fruits and winter vegetables 
has ere now been started. Coffee production has increased, and tobacco 
farming is being carried on yet more extensively, wiiilo rice cultivation, 
inactive for many years, has been resumed at the instigation of the Govern- 
ment who are reported to have requested all sugar planters to plant a certain 
proportion of their land to rice. Dairy farming is being modernized and poultry 
farming is being conducted along scientific lines. Perhaps the most important 
recent development in Cuban agricultuie has been the increase in irrigation. 
The system of de-foresting that has been carried out during the past decade has 
resulted in decreasing an unevenly divided precipitation, and has therefore 
made the problem of irrigation more urgent. In the case of sugar cane, 
contributory causes for irrigation have been the necessity of growing cane on 
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smaller areas in order to save long haulage and rents on cane lands, and the 
competition of mills for their supplies of cane. 

There is much to be said for the view that Cuba would do better in future 
to diversify her crops rather than to stake her existence on building up one 
staple crop to such gigantic proportions that success depends on her finding 
an outside market to take nearly the whole of that crop, and market depression 
in that one commodity affects disproportionately the whole economic status 
of the island. It is becoming increasingly clear that the sugar interests of the 
world at large do not intend that Cuba (or for that matter Java either) shall 
have a disproportionate share in the production of sugar. Each country 
wants to produce as far as it can its own sugar sup]>lies and only buy from the 
big exporters its excess requirements. If the movement for free crade, or at 
all events reciprocity, within the British Empire achieves practical success, 
as well it may in the not distant future, it is almost certain that the Empire 
constimer of sugar will be supplied primarily from Empire sources. The 
present output of beet sugar in the United Kingdom may yet be doubled, 
while our tropical dependencies may elect to send us the balance of our 
requirements. With this in pros}3ect, it may well be argued that the day of a 
Cuba producing millions of tons of sugar for export to any chance market is 
threatened with extinction, unless indeed a one -day pacified China enters 
the world sugar market for greatly increased supplies. But it is fairly certain 
that even China will not indefinitely continue irny^orting sugar, onc^ she has 
the incentive to grow her own. 

Work of the British Parasite Zoo. 

We have referred on previous occasions to the work of the new Faraham 
House Laboratory founded by the Im|)erial Bureau of Entomology, in 1927, 
for the furtherance of the control of insect pest.s by wliat is known as the 
biological method, that is by means of beneficial [mrasites and ]>redatr»rs. This 
laboratory which lies about 26 miles distant from London has become the 
Parasite Zoo of the Empire. In the three years of its existence appeals to 
investigate some seventy different kinds of insect and weed posts have been 
received ; and at least twenty different species of parasites have alrea^ly been 
shipped to different parts of the world. The i)rogross of the work and a 
detailed ac<Jount of the problems to be faced will be found in a recent publi- 
cation of the Eirif)ire Marketing Board, “ The Biological Control of lusccd and 
Plant Pests ” (H.M. Stationery Office, Is. net). 

From this report we glean that in October, 1928, Dr. J. (L Myers left 
for the West Indies, in order to investigate the possibilities of the method of 
biological control in the Islands, with special reference to the pests of sugar 
cane. As it was obviously undesirable to attempt the introduction of bene- 
ficial parasites from one West Indian island to another until precise informa- 
tion was available as to the actual position of each of the Colonies, Dr. Myebs’ 
work during the past year has had to be almost entirely of an exploratory 
nature. He has visited Trinidad, British Guiana, Surinam, Barbados, Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Haiti, and many thousands of insect pests have been dissected 
or reared in captivity in order to ascertain what parasites were already present 
in each country, and the percentage of parasitism. A large body of useful 
preliminary information has thus been accimnilated. 

The position with regard to the Hymenopterous parasites of the small 
moth borers of sugar cane (Diatrctea) in Trinidad and British Quiana was found 
to be so complex and puzzling, that it will be necessary to investigate the 
matter much more fully before the introduction of parasites is undertaken. 
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and it is probable that arrangements will be made locally for the apj)ointment 
of a special entomologist to study the problem in each country. An apparent- 
ly valuable jjarasite of these insects occurs in Cuba, a Tachinid fly (Lixophaga\ 
and arrangements have been made with the Harvard Biological Laboratory 
in that island to collect a supply of this insect for introduction this spring into 
Barbados, in the first instance. Attempts to obtain parasites of the large 
cane borer (Castnia)Ahe cacao beetle (Stirastoma), and the sweet potato weevil 
{Emcepes)f on the mainland of South America unfortunately failed on accomit 
of the extreme rarity of these insects on their natural food -plants and time 
was not available for any extensive search. But this very rarity indicates 
that imjiortant controlling factors are in operation, and these should be worth 
examining when an opportunity is available. 

The freedom of sugar cane fi*om froghoppers in Cuba was found not to be 
due to any control by parasites. Possibly an important factor is the occurrence 
of lime jn the soil in large quantities. 

Mauritius and the West Indies. 

From Barclay’s Bank (D.C. & O.) Monthly Review we take the following 
information on cuiTent conditions in the British sugar colonies : Mauritius . — 
Trade conditions remain dull and no improvement is expected until the sugar 
season ojiens at the end of August. Rainfall up to the middle of May was 
below the av’^erage and the canes suffered in consequence, but thereafter it was 
more seasonable and an improvement in the cane crop resulted. The latter, 
it is estimated, will amount to 230,000 tons. Forward sales of sugar for ship- 
ment from September onwards total ai)proximately 80,000 tons, consisting 
principally of raw sugars at low prices. In view of this, the C’hamber of 
Agriculture, on behalf of tlie planters, is requesting the local (.Government to 
remit the export duty of 30 cents ]>er 100 kilos and to postpone tlie annuity 
charge of about 30 cents per 100 kilos relative to tht' 1926-29 loans. 
Barbados . — (Grinding of the 1929-30 sugar crop finished about the middle 
of May ; the return is reported to have been good, the tonnage of cane being 
(juite iq> to, but the sucrose content .slightly below*, the level of the previous 
season. A committee has been appointcHl by the CGovernor of Barbados, 
with himself as chairman, to consider a scheme for stabilizing the price of 
sugar locally ; a reipiest to the Imperial (loveniment for a loan in this con- 
nexion lias been decline<l. Trinidad. —The sugar crop now* being reaped is 
estimated at about 76,000 tons, or approximately 15 per cent, less than last 
year’s. The reduction is attributed to ]>oor returns from last year’s stand-over 
canes wiiich had dricxl uji considerably. It is announced that the Trinidad 
Government is proposing to affoni relief to the local sugar producers by 
making advances under certain conditions out of the surplus fimds of the 
Colony at the rate of £2 per ton of sugar exported during 1930. British 
(?wiana. — The local sugar position is being discussed by the Legislative Council 
and hopes are expressed that measures may be introduced to provide some form 
of relief for the industry during the present crisis. Recent sales of rice to 
buyers in San Domingo indicate a possible new' outlet for that commodity ; if 
this market develops it should help to improve the position of the industry. 


The ** International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists.*’ 

The “ International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists,” an organi- 
zation started a few years ago “ to promote by means of triemiial conventions 
the discussion of problems connect^ with sugar production in both field and 
factor>%” held its third congress at Soerabaia, in June, 1929. In the course 
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of the meeting the question of regularly collating and abstr€M)ting current 
technical literature on sugar was discussed, and it was resolved that an 
attempt be made to start a new periodical (or make use of the services of an 
existing periodical) to give ** adequate abstracts in the English iangruage, 
submitted by the authors themselves, of all technical papers of more general 
importance.” A committee was there and then appointed to carry out the 
idea. 

Failing the feasibility of starting a General Abstracts periodical of their 
own, one would have thought that in view of the international character of 
the Society its Publications Committee would see the wisdom of being 
strici^ly impartial in the matter of issuing abstracts to the existing press of 
the sugar world. It therefore comes as something of a surprise to learn that, 
for the start at any rate of the venture, they have elected to use as their 
medium of commmiication a particular sugar trade journal domiciled in New 
York, and not to offer simultaneous publication in any other sugar journal 
that may desire to put the Society’s abstracts on record in its pages. An 
open letter has been sent out to the members of the Society giving the osten- 
sible reasons for taking this step. It seems clear to us that the decision has 
been taken by the scattered members of the committee without their realizing 
the true inwardness of this exclusive policy, and that more careful asceitain- 
ment of the views of the members of the Society all over the world would 
have shown them the imwisdom of taking a step that will in many (|uarters 
be deemed a breach of the neutrality that is to be expected of an International 
society. We might well have expressed ourselves strongly in the matter, but 
we prefer at this stage to await developments, in the belief that when 
who run the Society and their leading members have had more time to 
consider the full implications of the new j)ropo8al8, they will be prepared to 
reconsider the matter. In the meantime, we publish on another page a letter 
of courteous protest from the pen of Mr. Noel Deerb ; and we have little 
doubt that there will be other British technologists who will deprocat e the 
restriction of their communications exclusively to one trade journal. 

The Dutch Sugar Beet Industry. 

In 1929 the Dutch beet growers (according to a D.O.T. consular report), 
feeling apprehensive of the risks run at existing sugar prices reduced their 
acreage by 17 per cent. Fears were indeed entertained tliat the reduction 
would be much greater, and a Bill wb » introduced into the Legislature to 
grant a subsidy of FI. 1*50 per 100 kgs. of stigar to the growers and so tide 
them over an uneconomic period. The First Chamber, however, in the end 
rejected the Bill, as in the course of the debate the conflicting interests of 
private sugar factories and those working on a co-operative basis became 
more and more apparent. The position of the private factories, which are 
owned by a trust, is such as to be able to draw on considerable reserves, hence 
the scheme to subsidize sugar was opposed, whereas only a few of the co-opera- 
tive concerns are old enough to have formed sufficient reserves. 

The total capacity of Dutch sugar works is suMcient to cope with a 
crop grown on 100,000 hectares, the maximum ever reached being somewhere 
round 7 5,000 hectares. The effect, therefore, of a reduction of the total area to 
54,007 hectares only provided work for little more than 50 per cent, of the total 
Capacity of the sugar factories. The result was that some of the co-operative 
works decided not to take part in the sugar campaign. These were the works 
built in the most expensive period and with the hi^^est overhead expenses. 
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The methods of the co-operative works based on an annual fixed mini- 
mum contingent from the members of the co-operation have greatly affected the 
quantity available for these works, whereas the method of the trust which 
guarantees a hxed price before sowing naturally induces free farmers to deliver 
at a price leaving them a profit. In consequence of this policy the trust works 
have probably been able to produce at a much cheaper rate than the co-opera- 
tive works, as the latter have, of course, not received anything like the quan- 
tity of raw material necessary for an economical working. 

Since the rejection of the above Bill the Government has in some measure 
come to the assistance of the industry by reducing the excise on sugar and 
withdrawing the surcharge for the benefit of the sinking fund for war loans. 


The Growth of Sugar Cane in Louisiana. 

B7 akthub h. rosbnfeld. 

Oonsulting Technologist, American Sugar Cane League. 

To the sugar man, accustomed only to the Troyiics, who visits Louisiana 
in late spring or even early summer, it seems totally impossible that sugar 
cane, which is practically just starting to grow can produce excellent crops 
of fair sugar content only five or six months thence. He thinks of what seven 
or eight months’ old cane in the tropics would be like, and, were it not for 



the fact that he knows that all cane is winter-killed each year in Louisiana, 
he would be inclined seriously to doubt the veracity of his Louisiana cicerone. 

It is a fact, however, that in both Louisiana and Tucuman, the sister 
sub-tropical cane producing regions north and south of the Equator, growth 
is much more rapid and luxuriant during the maximum seven or eight months’ 
growing season than in almost any part of the tropics, and, of course, the 
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incidence of cool weather causes the cane to start ripening at a much earUer 
age than is the case where such a climatic stimulus is lacking. The writer 
is inclined to believe that nowhere in the tropics does sugar cane grow so 
rapidly in a similar period as during the three or four months of high tempera- 
tures, humidity and rainfall characteristic of the summer and early fall of 
both Louisiana and Northern Argentina. Particularly favourable to rapid 
and continuous growth are the extensively hot and Immid nights so typical 
of both sub -tropical countries, which the writer has never experienced over 
similar periods in the true tropics. 

Even in these sub -tropical countries after a late spring, such as Louisiana 
experienced this year, the planters themselves are inclined to forget previous 
experience and wonder if there will be time to make a crop. For a number 
of years the writer has kept photographic records of the status of fields of 
different varieties in various sections of -the State, and he has found of la*^ 



that the showing of some of these series, of what might be called visiial 
records of growth in other years, to some of our alarmed planters has served, 
to a large extent, to dissipate their pessimism. The most recent compfU'ison 
with the present late spring in Louisiana was the crop year 192S, when 
practically the entire development of that excellent cane crop occurred after 
the 1st of June, pie three accompanying photograplis, taken at two- 
monthly intervals with the camera the same distance from the varietal stake, 
will show graphically the tnith of this assertion. They were made on Belle 
Terre Plantation, near Donaldsonville, Louisiana, and the writer wishes to 
acknowledge his appreciation to its owner, Mr. Percy Lemann. Without 
the backing of such a series of photographs, it would be difficult to credit 
such remarkable development to but four months of growth. This parti- 
cular field of POJ 234 plant cane produced something over 25 tons of cane 
per acre at harvest time and showed excellent Sugar content. 
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The Growth of Sugar Cane in Loulaiana. 


An idea of the rapidity of growth during a normal Louisiana summer 
may be obtained from the two tables following, the first being a series of 
measurements from the top of the cane ridge to the bud of the cane, made 
by Dr. M. V. Marmande on his plantation at Theriot in the Parish of Terre- 
bonne with marke(i stools of the thrc^ commercially propagated POJ canes. 
As will be observed from this table, during a ]>eriod of almost six weeks 
these A'arieties made an average growth of about iVn an inch per day. 

The second table is a record of the growth of these POJ cane*s and the 
Louisiana Purple on the five test fields conducted by the American Sugar Oane 
League and the Louisiana Experiment Station under the supervision of 
Mr. Claude B. Gouaux. These figures show that, for the month of July, 
the growdli of the POJ canes in the test fields a\ eraged over an inch per day. 

Table I. 


Growth of C’ane in Terrebonne Parish — 1928. 

Height July 23. Hcikht A iigiist 31 . Gain in 39 

Variety. Age, 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

POJ 36 Plant 

54 

89 

35 

POJ 36 Stubble 

64 

84 

30 

POJ 213 Plant 

48 

81 

33 

POJ 213 Stubble 

40 

81 

32 

POJ 234 Plant 

55 

85 

30 

POJ 234 Stubble 

47 

Table II. 

78 

31 


Average Daily Orowth Rates of Test Field Varieties. 


(Expressed in inches). 



CINCLARK. 

GLENWOOl). 

He.hkk\ k. 

Steruxg. 

YOI'N'GSVILLE 


.Tuly 0th to 

July .Mh to 

July 6th to 

July 3 t( 1 to 

July 2n(l to 

Variety. 

August 2 ik1. 

July Slst. 

August 3r(i. 

August 4th. 

July 30th. 

POJ 36 

1*08 . 

. . . 103 . 

. . . 0-97 . 

... M5 . 

. . . 1-07 

POJ 36M 

l'(i4 . 

... M5 . 

... M4 . 

. . . 0-97 . 

... 1-00 

POJ 213 

.... Ml . 

... 1-23 . 

... 0 78 . 

. . . 0 97 . 

... Ml 

POJ 234 

100 . 

. . , P23 . 

. . . 104 . 

. , . 0-97 . 

... Ml 

Purple 

0-92 . 

, . . 0*80 . 

. , , 0-89 . 

. . . 0-97 . 

... 1-21 



First Year Stubble. 



POJ 36 

0-78 . 

. . . 0-8(t . 

. . . 0-89 . 

... 109 . 

. . . 0-75 

POJ 213 

0’85 . 

. . . 0-88 . 

. . , 0-96 . 

. .. 109 . 

... 1-00 

POJ 234 

0*96 . 

. . . 0 92 . 

... 1-32 . 

. . . 0-94 . 

. . . 1*35 

Purple 

.... 0-44 . 

. . . 0-42 . 

. . . 0*75 

. . . 0*60 . 

, 0-71 


It may be of interest, also, in this connexion to uiontion that the writer, 
in measuring growth during three or four day periods of excessively warm 
rainy M^eather and oppressive nights in Louisiana and Tucuman, has found 
average daily growth to run from 2 to in. 

In connexion with the above table showing the slower development of 
the Louisiana Purple cane as eomjmred with tliat of the POJ 'a, some reference 
to the acre stalk population of the POJ canes a.s compared with the Purple 
(determinations of which were made in July, 1928), is illuminating, parti- 
cularly as illustrating the difference in |>otential and malized yields of cane 
euid sugar per acre. A large number of counts were made that month in 
various sections of the State of the average number of what were then con- 
sidered probably millable stalks, per lineal foot, each count being made on 
several 100 ft, sections of rows. The number of stalks }>er 100 feet was then 
converted in terms of the 7200 lineal feet per acre existing where cane is 
planted in 6 foot rows. With the old Louisiana Purple and Striped canes. 
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only the best of thei^ in the Western Section of the belt around Youngsville 
(where the virulence of mosaic disease had not at that time obtained its 
maximum) were counted, whereas the POJ canes of all conditions and of 
all varieties were included in the estimates. 

The average for these counts — ^well over 100 of them were made — shows 
that there were at that time some 1200 stalks per acre in the case of the 



Louisiana “ Native ” canes, as against an average of nearly 40,000 stalks for 
the three POJ varieties. The crop figures amply bore out the promise of 
these stalk counts, as the POJ canes on the fields under consideration produced 
an average of around 20 tons of cane per acre, against just under 7 tons for 
the Purple and Striped ! 


Celite Specialities. 


A change of name has been made by Celite Products Corporation, of Windsor 
House, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, who have become J ohns-Manville 
Company, Ltd. There will be no change in the directorate or personnel, and the 
business of the Celite Products Corporation in Silocjei heat insulating products, and 
Celite Filter-Aids and Fillers will be carried on as formerly. 

These products and the engineering service which accompanies them will, 
however, be greatly augmented by other insulating materials and by refractory 
cements, so as to cover all temperature requirements from the lowest sub-zero service 
to the highest industrial range. In addition, the Johns -Manville Company will offer 
technicians and industrialists an exceedingly wide range of asbestos products, 
including building and roofing materials, packings, broke and clutch linings, asbestos 
ebony (for electrical parts) and the materials and specialized service required for the 
acoustical treatment of buildings. 
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Adh Detenninaliond by the Condiietivity Method 
ueing the “Salometer.” 

By B. O. W. rABNKLI.. 7.I.O., A.R.O.S. 

Every year increased attention is being paid to the electrical conductivity 
or ash determination of cane and beet products. Interesting and useful 
results have recently been reported by different workers, such as : Main,^ 
Lange,* Lundbn,* Sandera,* Spengler and Todt,* Zerban and Sattler,* 
Honig,* Rault,® Macdonald,® Parnell,^® etc. There is now no question 
as to the great value of this determination in sugar-house control. 

For the determination of the electrical conductivity, and the indication 
of the salts in solution, the author prefers the “ Salometer ” to other apparatus. 
It gives very accurate results, and is easy to manipulate. It is a definitely 
portable instrument, and can be set up for use anywhere, not being dependent 
on a lighting circuit. 

Various Ai^plications in Sugar-House Control. 

Some of the more important occasions where conductivity measurements 
are of value are as follows : — 

(1) Ash in Raw ami Clarified. Juices, — These figures not only indicate the 
quantity of final molasses to be expected (glucose in the case of cane factories 
being also recjuire<l), but assist in a large extent in controlling the degree of 
liming, etc. A largo increase in the ash ratio in the clarified juice, as compared 
to the raw juice, indicates a high proportion of organic acids and subsequent 
formation of lime salts. Generally sjieaking, the ash ratio in raw and clarified 
juice should not gi’oatly differ, and the results of the Dutch beet factories are 
here of interest : — 

Clarified 

Raw Juice. Juice. Thick Juice. Molasses. 

1920. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 

Ash per 100 Hrix . . 2-50 2-49 . . 2-23 2*13 . . 2-22 2 06 . . 12-58 13-04 

(2) Control of Continuous Carbonatation, — Conductivity methods are being 
successfully applied in the control of both first and second carbonatation in 
American and Continental beet factories.^^ The method is especially appli- 
cable to continuous carbonatation, the conductivity of the juice regulating 
the quantity of gas applied. 

(3) Control of Remelt Liquors, — Tlie Brix and polarization coeffieients 
are necessary for determining the best mixture of run-off, remelt sugar, etc., 
for making up the ref ante as is done in the Continental beet houses and 
refineries. 

(4) Control of Fresh Water for Diffusion and Boiler Feed.- 
conductivity measurements are of great assistance in controlling the diffusion 
and boiler feed-water, and also in assessing the refinery sweet-waters, where 
purity figures are of little use. 

(5) General Refinery Control, — From the raw sugar throughout the 
refinery, the asli figures are probably of more importance than any other 
single determination. The works control of the largest refinery in England is 
made by extended use of conductivity and pH measurements. 

(6) Yield from Massecuite8,~~-Y arious formulaehave been proposed (Elliott 
a nd C hapman,^* Pitot^* and Sandbra),^^ for calculating the yield of sugar from 

i 1910, 428. ~ 5 1925, 671. ♦ 1927, 280 ; 67171929, 566, 

T,8J,, 1030, 159. 1928, 31 ; 1930, 155. ^ 1927, 614. 

** Congress Proceedings. South African Sugar Technologists* Association, 1929, p. 46. 

1930, 272. »* 1929, 86. 

11 1927, 605. 

i» 1928, 607, >■' 1916, 522. ZeiUch. Zuckerind Czech. Rep., 1929-30, 54, 361. 
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juices and from massecuites, based on the determination of the ash in the 
juices, syrup or masseciiite, and in the resulting run-off. 

Elliott and Chapman's formula is similar to the SJM , formula, to which 
it was found to give more accurate results : — 

_ A/S molasses ~ A/S juices , ^ ^ 

Recovery = — where A /S = Asli per unit of sucrose. 

‘ A/S molasses — A/S sugar 

Sandkra has devised a method of conductimetric estimation of the 
crystal yield of a massecuite based on determining the conductivity of a 
masseciiite and its run-off after separation in a laboratory centrifuge. Percent. 

- 100 (conductivity run-off — conductivity masseciiite). 

separated sugar = : — 

Conductivity iim-off. 

The above formula refers to the separation of white sugar crystals ; if raw 
sugar is spun off, the jiereontage separated w41l be conespondingly higher. 

(7) Character of Juices and S'ugars. — HoNicd has pointed out that as 
organic non-sugars influence the electrical conductivity by impeding the 
passage of the ions, divergences between conductivity and gravimetric ash aro 
due to the presence of the non-sugars. If two sugar solutions are similar in 
respect of Brix, ash content, yet <nie possesses a lower conductivity than the 
other, this would indicate less freedom of movement for the sugar rnole(‘ulos, 
and the solution would crystallize more slowly than the other. 

This chemist examined the conductivity of samples of Javan caiio 
molasses resulting from jui(*es purified by carbonatation, siilphitatiou and 
defecation, and found that on a similar ash basis the carbonatation molasses 



possessed the highest conductivity, while the siilphitation molasses had the 
lowest, defecation molasses occupying an intermediate jKisition. This is in 
agi*eement with the quantity of non-sugars per 100 non-sugar precijiitated 
by the three systems which have been found in Java to be approximately as 
follows : — 

Per Cent. 


Carbonatation factories 17-7 

Defecation factories 8-9 

Hulphitation factories 5*8 


(8) Control of SO^ in Raw Sugars . — It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the recent committee set up by the Natal Sugar Technologists’ 
Association to enquire into the presence and control of sulphur dioxide in 
Natal raw sugars, reported that in order to keep the SOj at a minimum, 
certain additional tests wore to be added to the existing control. These tests 
included ash control usinc: conductivity ash meewurements. 

»7.&v., mfreiiT 
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Ash Determinations by Conductivity Method using: the ^^Salometer* 


Accuracy of the Conductivity Method. 

Very recently Spengler and Todt^ have rcfiorted results on 108 different 
raw beet sugars whose ash content was determined both by the conductivity 
and incineration (siilphated ash) methods. They i)oin ted out that the limit 
of error in the incinerati(Hi method is about 0*02 })er cent., while with the con- 
ductivity method (using 5 grms. of sugar in 100 c.c.) the error in 84 per cent, of 
the samples lay below 0*02 j>er cent., all the sugars being examined m 
<luplicate. Generally, the incineraticm method gave slightly higher results 
than the conductivity method which is partly ex]dainod by the insoluble ash 
being recorded by the chemical rnetliod, but not affected by the electrical 
method. 

Zerban and Sattlkr* have endeavoured to increase tlie accuracy of the 
conductivity method by determining the resistance of the sugar solution before 
and after the addition of hydrochlorjc acid, which is used in order to dis])lace 
the weak acids. Their results have indicated that in the ease of raw sugar 
products the accuracy is slightly increased, but the same does not apply to 
refinery })ioducts. 

It would aiipoar doubtful if this double cf inductivity method is worth wliile 
uult\sb the greatest accuracy is needed, and certainly for control purposes one 
single determination is much more eunveniont. in any case, in refinery work 
with varying raw sugars, it is ]>erha)>s jircferablc for each refinery to determine 
apyiropi’iate factors for the various classes of products. 

Allot [i(*r point in tlie conductivity method which has engaged the atten- 
tion of many chemists is the Bnx of the solution whose conductivity is rerjuired. 
Many Jiave preferrcnl to work at dilute eon<»entrations at about 5" Bnx or 
less, as at this dilution the depressing effect of the non-cleetrolytes present 
becomes small. By ]>lotting the conductivity against, the Brix for any 
sugar product, a curve is obtained which shows a maximum at about 28-30^’ 
Brix, after which the, conductivity decreases, due to the viscosity. This effect 
has recent ly l)<*eii clearly shown by Mac’Donald.* In spite of the advantage of 
det(TTiiining conductivity at 28-30' Brix (since small changes of Jhix have 
little effect on tlie conductivity) MacDoxaud’s results witli raw cane inelasses 
eojieJusively sliowed that a better correlation was obtained \\hen the conduc- 
tivity niea si iron lent was carried out in <h‘lute solution at about *4' Brix. 
'Fhe general praeti<*(* now' ajipears to favour w'urking at low' concentrations for 
all sugar products, Sandeua rei'ornnumding only 1-35 grin, of molasses in 
100 e.c. 

It is (juite obvious that the conductivity method, while giving results at 
least as accurate as the gravimetric method, is far more (onvenient, since 
(leterinmations can be made in a few minutes. The sugar chemist lias now the 
advantage of a jiractical ash control throughout the factory or refinery, and in 
many cases the ash figure is quite as irnjiortant as, if not more so than, the 
]>urity. 

It will now’ have been seen that eondnetivity ash determinations have an 
important function in sugar house coiitml. It is encouraging to notice that 
the conductivity method of ash det^ermination is being brought up at the forth- 
coming conference of the International Goinniission for Uniform Methods of 
Sugar Analysis. 

Death op H. W. Wiley. — Dr. Har\?ey Washington Wiley, the w’oll knowm 
chemist who in his earlier days was associated witli the sugar industry, has just 
died in Washington at the age of 85. He was the author of 225 scientific jiapers and 

80 G overnment bulletins. __ 

1 1930, 159. 2 1930, 155. 5 7..SV., 1930, 27 : 1 . 
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Report of the Department of Science and Agriculture, Barbados, 
1928-1929. Chapter III. Economic Botany. Report of the 
Gei!ieticist, a. E. 8. Hclatosh. 

In commenting on last year’s Report on tho Agricultural work in Barba- 
dos, attention was drawn to the great advance being made there in cane seed- 
ling work ; and some idea of the thorough manner in which the subject was 
being tackled may be gathered from tho facts presented in that article.^ The 
present Report gives evidence of further progress. While the 1927-1928 
Report was largely concerned with fundamental biological observations as to 
arrowing and the development of the flowers, in the present one these obser- 
vations are in the background, and prominence is given to the use that may 
be made of the statistical methods of modem genetics in quickening up and 
stabilizing the work of selection. The Director of Agriculture has given his 
opinion that “ since the arrival of the geneticist the technique of the cane 
seedling production work has been and is being so greatly improved, that one 
may regard it as the beginning of a new chapter.” The following extracts 
will be sufficient to show the lines on which tho geneticist is working. It 
must be allowed, however, that his duties appear to cover a much wider field 
than that of raising cane seedlings. He states with regard to his proposed 
work, that a two-fold policy is necessary : to aim at the reduction of the cost 
of sugar production and the contnd of pink boll weevil in cotton ; and to intro- 
duce other crops in the case of the abandonment of either of these crops, 
such as tobacco, linseed and soy beans. The main lioadings under whi(*h th(‘ 
work on all the crops being investigated is to be considered are outlined as 
follows : the production of new varieties and their comparison with the 
standard ones, the study of the inHuonce of environmental factors in the case 
of each, and correlation studies of the plant kS at different stages of growth, 
to enable early selection and elimination to be made. This com[>rohensi\'t‘ 
programme obviously needs a large staff, and wo note that tobacco and cotton 
have provisionally been relegated to assistants. For tho rest, this introduction 
of the statistical metliod in cane seedling work is impressive, and gives 
promise of attaim'ng its object ; but it will take some years before a roasonetl 
judgment can be given of its ultimate advantages. 

Sugar cane naturally receives most attention, and although sevoreI> 
compressed this part of the Report of the geneticist covers about a dozen pages, 
the headings being ; introduction, breeding, selection in the young stages, 
selection at maturity, special ex|^riments, and growth measurements. 
Comparatively few details are given, for it is proposed to work u]> those into a 
series of sepaiate bulletins, as facts accumulate and aspects become importetnt . 
In the introduction, the sugar area is divided into dry and wot, where the 
average armual rainfall is round about 45 and 60 inches respectively. It is 
obvious that different vai*ieties of can© are best suited to such conditions ; 
and BH 10 (12) is given as the standard cane of the wet region, while Ba 1 1669 
is largely grown in the dry. But this seedling has the unfortunate habit of 
drying out rapidly during the crojiping season, whereas B 606 and Ba 6032 
remain unaltered, though having inferior juice. It is proposed accordingly to 
divide the cropping season into early, middle and late ; and to select seedlings 
which are at their optimum in these three periods. If obtainable, they could 
be planted in the proportions desired and reaped in succession. 

The parents used for breeding were the standard canes BH 10 (12) and 
Ba 11569, an d recently imp orted Java seedlings. Unfortunately, little is at 
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present known as to the mode of inheritance of any particular character in the 
sugar cane» although from previous work a certain amomit of information is 
available as to general tendencies. Thus it is known that Ba 11569 tends to 
produce seedlings significantly heavier than BH 10(12); but it is necessary to 
study, not only the performance of the parent, but its ability to hand down 
certain of its characters. The economic characters are the most important 
and are largely quantitative ; the qualitative characters, such as colour of 
leaf, may turn out to be of use as guides if correlations are established. 

In framing the programme of breeding, the mode of pollination is separ- 
ated into controlled, i.e., with the assistance of cages, and uncontrolled, or in 
the open. The former includes selfing and crossing of selected parents, the 
latter may include selfing, or crossing with any parc^nt producing pollen in the 
neighbourhood. The first object aimed at w^as to be able to form an opinion 
as to the fertility of the sexual organs of the different varieti^js of promise, 
but not to obtain good seedlings ; and this -was done by counts of the actual 
seedlings produced, under the different methods of pollination, by the chosen 
parents. A Table gives the number of seedlings obtained per unit box, assum- 
ing that equal quantities of fluff are sown in each : the number of boxes in the 
cases referred to below varied from 6 to 35. 

In the controller! pollination three \'arjeties were selfed : Ba 11569 
yielded 0*43 seedlings, B 381 0 05, and White Trans]>arent 0*00 per box. 
In a rlozeii crossings only frnir produced more than eight seedlings 7)or box : 
Ba 11500 / B 391 99-5, ha 11509 >: BH 10 (12) 92*3, POJ 2364 x B 391 31*0, 
and Ba 1 1569 x B 606 22*8. The uncont, roller! pollinations trivo some idea of 
geneial h'inalo fertility : of seven varieties tested B 891 yielded 208*3 seedlings 
per box, and B 000 130 ; and thr? lowest >vere found in the boxes of BH 10 (12), 
8*1, ami B 381, fyO, From these ohseivations the value cf Ba 11569 and POJ 
2364 as female parents is established, while the use of B 381 and BH 10 (12) 
as tOTuale [mrents will be discontinued, the latter being only used as a male in 
crossing. The extraordinary fr^rtility (»f B 381, 1250 seedlings in six boxes, 
arrests attention ; and as “ this year’s studies show that it resembles Ba 11569 
ill tlu' development of its sexual organs .... it is the intention to cany out 
controJied jiollination with it during the ajqiroaching flowering season, to test 
its htness as a female parcjiit.” 

Sc vAlllng selection in the young stages, — ^^I’lie seedlings of 1928 were obtained 
from 8 ])arents in 12 combinations, by controlled or uncontrolled jiolhiiation. 
There wore thus 12 different batches of st^edlings (with tlu^ same parentage). 
About 300 of each batch were pott-ed up and plar‘od in cisterns for easy water- 
ing till they wc‘re 4J mouths old, when they were planted out in the irrigated 
portion of the experiment station. The total number of si'edhngs growm in 
the cisterns and planted out was 3380, and to these were added 100 sots of 
each parent, making a total of 4180 plants, all of which were numbered, and 
then })lanted out at random, to rule out soil and other differences in tlie field. 
Before planting out, a selection w’^as made of wdiat ap|>eared, in each batch, 
to be the “best” jilants by simple observation (16 to 45 plants in each 
batch). This ‘‘observation” selection was designed to see if the plants, 
chosen for their apparent vigour in each batch, w^ere of greater weight at crop 
time than the non-seleeted from the same batch. For this puq)oso. each 
selected seedling was weighed against the nearest unselectod plant in the field 
belonging to the same batch. The average weights of the selected and un- 
selected seedlings in 10 of the 12 batches are presented in a Table. In eacli 
case the selected seedlings were heavier, and in twx^ of them w^ere significant 
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in favour of the selected seedlings ; while, taking the means of all the batches, 
the difference in weight of the selected over the unselected averaged 5-09 lb. ± 
0’97 “which is highly significant.” There thus appears to be value in the 
observation method when applied to the plants at months. 

Another method of selection among the young see<llin!g;s, termed “ ana- 
lytical,” was also exi)lored, namely by measuring various features for the same 
300 seedlings of encli batch while still in the cisterns. These features were ; 
length of the longest leaf, width of the same leaf, length and thickness of the 
pseudo-stem, number of tillers, and angle of tillers from the vertical. These 
measurements were repeated at 8 months, and at 13 wlien vegetative develop- 
ment was at its highest. Correlations were then sought between these 
A^arious measurements at the throe periods, and correlation ooelHcients ob- 
tained between the seedlings at and 8 months, at 4J and 13 months, and at 
8 and 13 months. Each batch of seedlings was treated se})arately. “A 
liigh coeificient for any feature would indicate that that feature tendenl in 
any batch to develop pro])ortionately in time in its 300 constituents; tliat the 

S ' ,tive extent of <levelo})men< of that feature in each of the 300 })lants of any 
batch at 4^ months was similar at 8 and at 13 months. If this were so then 
selection could be made on that particular feature at the potted stage.” The 
method does not ]>rofess to include the relationslii]* hotwecm each feature and 
the weighi^uf the plant or its sucrose ccaitent at crop time. This has still to ho 
<liscovercd. It is obvi(\v.sly of no value to find out that the broad leafed 
seedling ar. 4J mouths is stilJ broad leafed at maturity, unless the tcatun^ of 
broad loav^es is linked uj> Avdth some valuable economic characteristic. The 
results are giA^en in a series of Tables*. “ The most striking fac*t in the summary 
of the correlation co-cfiicients over alf features measured is that, while none, 
except those perhaps of the tiller number, am high, all, wit!) few (‘xee[)tions, 
give weak positive correlations. This indurates thfUv for all there is a slight 
tendency for tlie relationships to remain similar at different stagtw. It lias 
been jiroved from other experiments that tiller number is positiA’’ely covrclatc<i' 
AAuth stool weight.” This, it is ]>ointed out, may jiartly ac(‘OUut for the suceos s 
choose plants with high tillering. 

In another Table aA^erages of the weights of th(5 stools at harvest are given 
in nine batches — weights far below those usually obtained in A^anety trial 
presumably OAving to the shorter growing ]>eriod. Ba 1151)9 heads the list, 
followed by its crosses Avith BH 10 (12) and B 374 ; while BH 10 (12) has the 
lowest weight and B 465 is little better. “ Since neither B 465 nor BH 10(12) 
gives seedlings which show a consistently higher sucrose figure than seedlings 
from the other jiareritages shoA^^i, their use as female parents in brooding will b(i 
discontinued ” (the second disqualification of BH 10 (12) in this respect). 

Seed selectmi at maturity , — For comparirrg seedlings with the standard 
canes grown in the island the author presents the scheme on which he pro- 
poses to work. This scheme is a little difficult to follow without local know- 
ledge, but the following appeals to be the substance of it. It aims at obtaining 
varieties to suit the different districts, wet and dry, mentioned above ,* and at 
the same time to proA'ide early and late cropping varieties for each. Lemon 
Arbor and Dodds are mentioned as stations typical of the wet and dry districts. 
In Barbados the harvesting {leriod lasts about five months, and this the author 
empirically sub-divides into early, middle and late : with the two districts, 
there will thus be six types to be desired. The seedlings are grown at C'odring- 
ton under what appear to be unique conditions, namely under irrigation. At 
crop time the entire set of seedlings is separated into three lots, which are 
reaped in succession, at the end of January, in the middle of March, and at 
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the end of May, representing the early, middle and late periods of cropping 
respectively. Twenty seedlings are finally selected from each lot, and these 
are immediately planted at Codrington from sets, again under irrigation, so as 
to provide ample seed for further trial at the two stations in the wet and dry 
regions, at the proper planting season in November, “At each station each 
seedling will be retained in its original lot and compared with the local variety 
or varieties known to be best for that period for which its lot was selected, 
and each lot will be cut at the period for which it was chosen. A rep 2 tition 
of this lay out for throe years at most should decide if any seedling is better 
than the standard check plants of its own lot at either station,” 

For the selection of the 20 seedlings for each lot from the seedlings of the 
year, about 2000 seedlings grown to maturity are cut, and apjiroximately 100 
are selected from these (1) in the field, for weight, habit, length and thickness 
and weight of cane, number of rotten canes, amount of trash, cleanliness of 
trashing, freedom from arrowing, and for the last lot freedom from drying out ; 
{2) in the mill, for sucrose in the juice ; and (3) in the laboratory, for the node 
and intemode characters, buds, freeclom from rooting, and nature of pith. 
The final selection of the 20 is then made, greatest importance attaching to the 
sucrose percentage of the juice, and the weight and habit of the stool. Various 
experiments were made to justify the use of the above mentioned features in 
the selection of seedlings giown to maturity ; for it is obvious that such 
features must ho jiermanent for tliem to be of value. Weight of stool and 
})ercentage of sucrose were tlius tested during the years 1928 and 1929. For 
the former feature 19 were tested and 43 lor the latter ; and the correlation co- 
efficients were 0*8371 and 0*()218 res|)ectively (anything above 0*5 being coii- 
eidored satisfactory). These two characters therefore appear to be valuable 
selective features in first year plants. 

Among special experiments, the most important appears to he one on the 
effect of variety and tune of reaping on the percentage of sucrose. The 
results are shown in a I'ahle, where the sucrose percentage m the juice is given 
for 20 varieties (Ila 11 509 and 19 of its seedlings), cut at four periods of growth: 
in the middle of January, the first week in Marcli, the second week in April, 
and tlu' third week m May. The results are timted statistically — which 
alone makes it all the more <lesirable that this work sliould he treated in 8 
series of separate bulletins as suggested by the author. In the analysis of the 
results the author remarks that “ the imjiortance to the })lant breeder is that 
varieties differ in the times of optimum sucrose i>er cent, in thenr juice durmg 
the crop season.” JSuch a result goes far to justify the now scheme of seedling 
selection. 

Rototilling Cane at Blairmont. C. H. B. Williams, Agricultural 
Journal of British Guiana, Vol, i/, 3, September, 1929. 

Keferciico wm made in a previous article to the difficulties experienced 
in cultivating the cane fields of British Cuiana and a couple of new imple- 
ments "were mentioned as having been introduced with the object of over- 
coming some of the handicaps and lowering the cost of production by largely 
replacing hand labour in the fields. In one of these machines, the rototiller, 
the action as the name implies apjjoars to be on similar lines to that of 
Fowi-er’s patent gyrotiller,* although constructed on a much more modest 
scale. The actual performance of the roto tiller is discussed by the Agronomist 
of the Sophia Sugar Station in the article under present reference. 

In his introduction he remarks on the special desirability of intertillage 
being properly done before the closing in of the canes. The British Guiana 

2 Ib„ 192B, 36, andTaso, IW. 
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soils are chiefly very heavy clays, and, the rainfall being heavy, proper drain* 
age is extremely difficult if not impossible. Where drains are very frequent 
and the canals are used as roadways any implement employed must be light 
for easy lifting, and yet strong enough to deal with the heavy soil. In 
practice, most planters are content to use the cutlass for weeding and the 
hand fork for cultivating ; but the cutlass does not destroy the weeds and the 
forking leaves largo lumps of clay, slow to weather and having pockets be- 
tween them holding water. The 8-10 h.p. Simar Rototiller. as worked by the 
manager at Blairmont estate, appears to have overcome these difficulties. A 
thorough inspection was made by the author, with free use of data on the 
estate books. At Blairmont the rototiller was used for intertillage between 
the ratoons, moulding the yoimg cane plants, and preparation of the land for 
planting. 

For working the machine the soil must be fairly dry. and it became neces- 
sary to calculate the number of days in the year on which it could be worked. 
At Georgetown the total of rainy days in the year is about 202, and of these 
he considers that those with over 0*1 in. rain are lost for work, that is, 140 
days in the year during 1928. Actually, at Blairmont during the last rainy 
season the rototillers wnre able to work for 45 days out of 86, and the manager 
estimates that 138 days were lost out of 313 working days in the year. 

In the cultivation of ratoons, using two machines foliowring one another, 
it is possible if the soil is not too wet to cultivate 4 acres per day ; this culti- 
vation being on alternate banks, the others being covered by trash. The soil 
is completely churned up, and finely divided to an average depth of 8 in. with 
a level surface ; the weeds are badly disturbed, mostly exposed and easily 
pulled out. For this work three drivers are needed (one for relief) and two 
boys to move the bridges ; whereas with hand forking the same work would 
require 30 men. Thus there is a considerable savmg of labour luiits, releasing 
them for urgent work elsewhere. 

Costs of treating 287 acres in this manner would be : w^ages #185.21, 
gasolene 257-56, lubrication 69-09, totalling #501-86, equivalent to $1-76 jKn* 
acre. Allowing 60 per cent, for operating costs, repairs and depreciation, this 
would come to $2.62 per acre ; and forking under similar conditions would bo 
$4-50 per acre. It may bo assumed that under local conditions a pair of 
machines can work for 176 days, and deal with 700 acres at a cost of $1860 : 
forking at $4.60 would cost $3160, a difference of $1300 or 70 per cent, of the 
cost of the machines. In lighter lands the forking would be cheaper, but the 
rototillers would work more quickly and the relative costs would be about the 
same. 

The following summary of work on six fields of first ratoons under three 
different treatments is appended, each treatment being applied to two 
fields. 

Drilled. EototUled. Forked. 

Yield of sugar per acre, tons 3*69 .. 3*71 .. 3*64 

Cost per ton of sugar, reaping to 

reaping, dollars 19*43 .. 16*86 .. 17*43 

Labour units employed 768 .. 194 .. 616 

Note . — Under rototilling the cost of working parts which could not be 
reached by the machines, and were hand-forked, is included. Drilling is 
described bel6w. 

The ro ^ of cane are usually run across the narrow beds, which makes it 
necessary to provide small platforms to serve as bridges for crossing the open 
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drains. Experiments are in progress on working long rows running the length 
of the beds which would largely do away with, the bridges ; but further data 
must be obtained before this alteration can be recommended. Certain 
alterations are being tested with the wheels, by increasing the breadth of 
tread ; this gives greater speed, reduces slipping and facilitates the “ pick up 
after the machine has crossed a bridge. By a local modification a very satis- 
factory moulding machine has been made to follow the rototiller in the 
mulcli left by the latter. It throws the mulch on to the rows on either side, 
protecting the surface roots and encouraging tillering. 

“ It is customary in this Colony to make drills for planting with the hand 
fork. The bottoms of the furrov’s formed are then turned over with the same 
instrument, the operations consisting of pushing in the fork, taking out a lump 
of earth, and replacing it more or less upside down, on the spot whence it was 
taken. There the lumps are then chipped with the help of the shovel and the 
cutlass, and the cuttings stuck into the broken mass. In general, the seed bed 
thus prepared is not very satisfactory as the forking leaves numerous pockets 
in which water settles, and the chipping does not produce the even mass of 
fine texture which one would prefer. At Blairmont it has been foun<l possible 
to bank the land with the fork and then pass the rototillcrs dov’ii the furrows. 
The result is the formation of an ideal seed bed. Where the land is light, 
it is possible to prepare a seed bed (every row) with one machine, at ^1.46 
per acre, depreciation excluded. Tn heavy lands two machines would be 
needed and the cost may rise to as much as 84 per acre.” 

The nmiiagomenl at Blairmont is satisfied w'ith the work of the rototiller, 
and claims that it reduces the (*ost of cultivating ratoons, enables work to 
be done at the right time, covers a greater area with the same labour force, is 
of great assistance in weed control, produces at least as good yields if not 
better, does moulding chea])ly, efficiently and rapidly, and induces better 
germination. Tlie cost of the machine is 8900 landed, and the author suggests 
as the result of his investigation, that it might be tested elsewhere as to its 
suitability under tho local conditions ; but insists that such tests should be 
carefully planned and conscientiously carried out. The article is illustrated, 
and shows the working of the machines in tho fields, and also with the tines 
exposed to show that it is not a plough (like the gyrotiller) but a railtivator. 

C. A. B. 


Si’CHAK " [*RocK«s. — la a recent advertisement for the “Suchar” process 
beneath a photograph of a bag-filling station is printed : “ These bags are lioing filled 
with liighest quality rolined sugar in the ISuchar process refinery attached to a tro- 
pical raw sugar mill. From ijane to final product no raw sugar bags were needed or 
used. This moans a saving for Someone, os compared with distant refining. If the 
raw sugar mill owner refines his product at the Central by tlie Suchar process, he is 
tho Someone. There are other substantial savings too.’' 


ANOLO-CBYnoN & OxKBKAL. ESTATES. — ^The annual report of the Anglo-Ceylon 
& General Estates Ltd., for the year ending 31st March, 1930, shows a net profit of 
£61,095 (against £82,586 for 1928-29) to which is added £38,032 brought forward. 
10 per cent, is being paid in interest for the year (against 15 per cent.) absorbing 
£60,000, and £39,127 is carried forward. In Mauritius, including bought canes, 
157,568 tons of cane were handled on the estates, produoing a crop of 17,160 tons of 
sugar, as against 18,030 tons in the previous year from 162,826 tons of canes. Prices 
were again lower and fell below the cost of production, in spite of every economy 
which could be effected in the working. 
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In Durban on April 16th to 17th the Annual Conference of the South 
African Sugar Technologists’ Association was held under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. H. H. Dodds, Director ^of the Experiment Station, Mr. G. S. Mobebdy 
being Vice-Chairman. The meetings were well attended, and much interest 
was taken in the papers read, which are summarized as follows : — 

Mathematical Consideration op Cane Sampling. 

G. S. Mobebley pointed out there are such great variations between 
individual sticks that each one selected affects the result. Likewise the selec- 
tion of a complete stool, or a number of them from a field is valueless, as the 
same variations occur between adjacent stools. In a field containing stools of 
11, 12, 13, 14, and 16 |>er cent, sucrose, if such were evenly distributed the 
average would of course be 13 per cent. ; but if only 1 stool were selected there 
would be two chances in five of a 2 per cent, variation ; two chances of a 1 per 
cent, variation, and only one in five of a fairly accurate result. If two sticks 
were taken, the chances in 25 tests would be six of a 1 per cent, variation. 
If three stools were taken, there are 1 25 different possible combinations ; of 
these 19 are accurate ; another 36 are 0*33 per cent, out ; 20 will be 1 per cent, 
out, and another 20 wdll be more than 1 |>er cent. out. Similar figures are 
calculated for larger numbers of stools, and a graph is plotted, it being shown 
that to get a reasonable sub-sample of any individual stool it would bo 
necessary to take at least 8 or 10 sticks. This moans from 04 to 100 sticks 
in the united sub-sample, much too large to manage. In view of these figures, 
and others which apply when sampling cut cane in the mill -yard or on the 
carrier, the author considers that the minimum requirements of cane sampling 
should be : — Field Samples : Take 10 stools at random from the fiel<l ; unite 
them, mix well and take out 40 sticks ; then sub-samjjle as desci’ibed below. 
Mill Samples : Take 40 sticks at random from different parts of the consign- 
ment ; cut in lialf and take tops and bottoms of alternate sticks ; repeat the 
process until the final sam]»le consists of forty quarter sticks. This is very 
cumbersome, but nothing less will give anything like reliable results. Cano 
sampling should only therefore be resorted to in exceptional cases and a greater 
accuracy than 0*5 per cent, in the sucrose reading should not be looked for. 

Tbucks for Sugar Cane Transport. 

The Committee on Railway Trucks rej)orted on the standardization of 
the trucks of the Soxith African Railways for sugar cane transport (South 
African gauge). They put foiward three suggestions for the elimination of 
the wooden poles or props at present used almost universally to enable the full 
advantage to be taken of the carrying capacity of the truck ; (1) A telescopic 
steel tubular type of prop, which can bo lowered out of the way when the truck 
is used for ordinary goods traffic during the inter-season. (2) A wooden fra- 
ming on the inside of the waggon clipped to the top beading of the truck, and 
shored together at the bottom of the truck. And (3) a steel superstructure 
to raise the existing sides of the waggons. So far the Cuban system of tipping 
has not been adopted for the obvious reason that Natal mill yards and 
carriers would have to be re-constructed ; and also becauise the S.A. Railways 
Would have to design a special truck which might be unsuitable for any other 
kind of traffic. The Convener (J. W. Wickbs) recently toured the sugar 
growing belt of Queensland, Australia. There the main bulk of cane is 
transported on estate or mill 2 ft. gauge trucks. Where cane is handled by 
Government railways, no special type of waggon is used. Usually there were 
the low-sided ballast waggons with collapsible sides from which ccuie was 
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raked off by the Davies tyi)e of rake. The rate of transport is evidently fixed 
|)er ton and not at a minimum weight as in Natal , greatly to the benefit 
of the industry, though a doubtful advantage to the railway system. There 
the canes were loaded in various ways, sometimes crossways, others again 
longways and in some cases end on. Tlieir tnicks are not as large as ours are 
and prolmbly 15 to 20 tons was as much as the average waggon would hold. 
In that country on account of the fact of cane being reaped at 12 months’ 
growth, then is naturally less acreage under cultivation, consequently the 
cane is nearer the mill than it is in some instances in Natal. 

Treatmisnt of Mill Effluents. 

Dr. ErxiAR P. Heoley read a pa])or on the waste-waters of a cane mill 
in Natal, at wliich a plant was built on the lines laid down by Dr. Park Ross 
and L. de FROBERViLLEd but was continuous in oj)cratioii. The waste- 
waters were made up of mill washings, floor wasliings, and wash-waters from 
tlie filtcr-})ress cloths. The ]>lant used consist etl of four tanks, A, 13, C, and D, 
3000 cub. ft. in ca])aeity, ))yrarnidal in shape, and closed at the bottom by a 
3 in. co(‘k ; on entt^ring tank I) the water was treated with rnilk-of-liine and 
alumina ferric ; and the jHocipitato was separated from the water during its 
overf1(iW successively from tanks D, C\ B, and A , tliere being a 3 in. fall 
])etween each. Whereas the water passed into the ])lant as a thick muddy 
etHuent, it left as a clear yellow liquid without smell, with a strongly 
alkaline reaction, and containing 0*5 to 1*5 per cent, of sugar. If instead of 
keej^ing the clarified water alkaline as it comes from the settling plant, it had 
been macks a(*id at once, as advisecl by Wallace Montgomery,* the water 
would liavo k('])t for weeks without undergoing any change. Beet factories in 
England are said to haN’e overcome their effluent troubles by promoting lactic 
acid fermentation of the diffusion water in special ponds. They were able to 
do this because tlie effluent from the diffus<»rs is hot, and when kept hot, 
40-45 (’., lactic acid hTinentaticm sets in. Lactic acid fermentation is out of 
the cjueMtion for Natal, because the waters are cold, and most factories liave no 
surplus he?at available to raise .the tem])erature of these wastes. If tlie 
unsettled water ferments spontaneously there results an intolerable smell 
of suljihuretted liydrogen, which is a public nuisance ; and if the clarified 
water sjKmtaneously ferments, the smell of butyric acid, etc., resulting is 
allno^t ec(iially objectionable. If the waters are not fermented, but merely 
settled, as is done by tlie ]>lant described above, there is bound to be pollution 
in the river to sona* extent. Perhajis the .solution will come from a different 
Bource, e.g., the winning of a different t^qie of filter -cake such as the experi- 
ments with Oliver filters indicate might be obtained. 

Standardizatjon of Chemical Control. 

This Report of the Committee on Standardization of Cliemical Control 
(H. H. Dodds, ConveiuT) is mainly concerned with the revision of the official 
methods of sampling and analysis whkdi were adojited by the Association in 
1927. These methods, introducing as they do a uniform system of definition 
of terms and procedure in sampling and analysis, and the interpretation of 
results, have proved of great value in making factory reports comparable. In 
general they are largely compilations of sucli existing specifications as appear 
to be most suitable for Natal conditions. Natal sucrose and the Natal ratio 
are defined, and also an ash ratio, viz., the reducing sugars per cent, divided 
by the, ash per cent. In regard te the question of the single vs, the double 
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polarization, it was found at certain factories where both methods have 
been compared over a long period for the same samples that for normal juices 
the difference was less than the experimental error. In abnormal juice, 
however, the discrepancy may be appreciable. In the cases also of bagasse, 
filter-press cake, and raw sugars testing over 96® it is admitted that the pol. 
is equivalent to the sucrose. Sucrose is determined by a modification of the 
Herzfold method of heating 50 c.c. of solution plus water plus acid to 69®C., 
removing the flask from the water-bath, and allowing it to stand for half-an- 
hour. Sugar is determined in bagasse by an apparatus which appears to be 
identical with that described by Deeiir.^ Reducing sugars are determined 
according to Eynon and Lane. SOi is determined by addition of an excess of 
N/32 iodine solution, and back-titration with thio. H J.C. (pH) is found by 
the use of a comparator wherever possible, failing which the spot plate 
method is to be used. These methods in general are excellent, being well 
selected, and carefully described. 

Annual Synopsis op Laboratory Reports. 

H. H. Dodds and O. W. Karlson mention in their report that 91 per 
cent, of the sugar produced in Natal comes from factories contributing to the 
mutual control system organized by the Exi)eriment Station, that is 16 
factories out of 25, the remaining 9, however, being small, only one having 
complete chemical control. During 1929 the total cane harvested was 
2,818,000 tons, and the weight of sugar produced was 298,635 tons, making the 
tons of cane per ton of sugar, 9*44. During 1929 tho sucrose content of the 
cane was 12*95 per cent., the lowest since 1925, viz,, 12*55 per cent. ; but the 
purity of* the juice during 1929 was the highest yet recorded, and the fibre 
content the lowest. Tliere was a fall in extrfiction, but the recovery on the 
juice was 84*39, due to reduced losses, including those in the molasses. An 
overall recovery of 75*13 is the nett result, an iraprovomont on cmy previous 
year. No. 1 factory in the list producing 32,753 tons (a S.A. record) had the 
highest extraction and highest recovery in the juice, attaining an overall 
recovery of over 80 for the first time in any factory in S.A, Other data in- 
cluded in the 1929 returns are Fibre, per cent, cane, 15*52 ; sucrose per cent, 
bagasse, 4*07 ; water per cent, bagasse, 50*69 ; maceration per cent, cane, 
25*64 ; extraction, 89*02 ; b.h. recovery, 84*39 ; overall recovery, 75*13 ; Java 
ratio, 76*79 ; Natal ratio, 76*83 ; purity of first cruslier juice, 88*81 ; purity 
mixed juice, 86*04; purity last mill juice, 80*72; piurity of syrup, 87*44; 
reducing sugars ratio, 3*35 ,* sucrose in press-cake, 6*15 ; final molasses purity, 
46*11 ; polarization of sugars, 97*87, Losses were : sucrose in bagasse, per 
cent, sucrose in cane, 10*99 ; in press-cake, 2*06 ; in molasses, 9*82 ; undeter- 
mined sucrose per cent, sucrose in cane, 3*02 ; sucrose lost in b.h. j>er cent, 
sucrose in cane, 13*56 ; and sucrose in total losses per cent, sucrose in 
cane, 24*39. 

Report on Fibre Testing. 

The Sub-Committee on Fibre Testing (G. S, Mobbbly, Convener) 
report that experiments were carried out to determine the relationship be- 
tween juice expressed and fibre, as well as to investigate the possibility of 
establishing a satisfactory lixiviation method . Samples of cane were shredded 
in a high-speed macliine, and weighed portions expressed imder 1 ton per 
sq. in., the juice obtained being measured. The resxilt obteuned showed very 

wide in div idu al varia tions, but when grouped and averaged it was apparent 

. _ 
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that a relationship exists between the juice expressed and the approximate 
fibre range and Java ratio. More information, however, is necessary before 
this fact can be properly applied to fibre determination. A method was 
evolved for the determination of the fibre in cane by the lixiviation method, 
viz. ; 100 grms. of finely shredded cane are placed in a cylindrical container 
made of Pock strainer gauze, fitting closely into a tin billy-can. A tube 
comiected with the condensed water line is inserted directly into tlio sample 
in such a way that the issuing stream of hot water imparts a circular motion 
to the contents of the 0 €uci, the water overflowing through a hole 2 in. below 
the top of the can. After extraction for two hours the sample is dried and 
weighed. In this way a “ moderately reliable ” result was obtained, a longer 
time giving lower figures. This appears to be a useful and reasonably accurate 
method if all its conditions are standardized. However, when an attempt 
was madi^ to apply it to all consignments of cane cnished, the results were 
again entirely nullified 1)3'' the sampling error. Tho present impossibility of 
taking accurate representative samples of cane in fact renders impossible the 
immediate application of the fibre clauses of the Fahey agreement. 

SO* Content of Natal Sugar. 

D. J. CoGHiLL reports on the results of the examination of over 100 samples 
of sugars, obtained from 15 factories during 1929 in Natal. Regarding the 
sulphide stain method,' ho sa 3 's that for refined sugars and for cargo sugars 
containing small amounts of SOg it is suitable and accurate. However, in 
the case of samplers containing considerable amounts of sulplmr dioxide the 
quantit 3 " to be taken would necessaril}'^ be small, and tho error due to non- 
uuiformit 3 " of sample largo. Various chemists have recommended the iodine 
titration method* as suflicientl^’ accurate for ^^'orks’ pinposes, and the author 
usos it in his laboratory' as a roiitine method. It was found in the case of a 
Natal cargf» sugar made by the carbonatation process that considerable differ- 
ence's were obtained by iodine titration as compared with the distillation 
method, the former giv'ing 13-3 and the latter 5*5 p.p.m. That some 
iodine-reducing agent was present tlmt was not SO 2 was demonstrated by 
absorbing tho }mjducts of distillation b 3 ^ the Monier- Williams method.* 
From tho tabulated results of 104 samples of sugars examined for SO,, it 
api:>ears that the figures for iodine titration range from 14 to 288, and for the 
distillation method from 4 to 370 p.p.m. Of 60 samples examined b 3 " tho 
distillation method, 15 per cent, of them contain over 70 p.p.m. of SO|, 
Tho average results in p.p.m. calculated for tlie different samples received 
from various Natal factories submitting tw^o or more samples appear in the 


table beh^w' : — 

Number of 


Number 

SO . by 


Samples 

examined. 

SO, by 

of 

Iodine 

Sugar. 

(^argo 

Distillation 

Samples. 

Titratioa. 

*1! 

31-5 .. 

6 . 

63*0 

Haw 

3 . . 

36'6 . . 

3 . 

42*4 

Cargo 

9 . . 

37-6 . . 

25 . 

60*2 

Cargo 

3 

30-2 . . 

3 . 

60*4 

Haw 

4 . . 

202*7 . . 


. 231*7 

Haw 

2 .. 

67*7 . . 

— . 

— 

Hefinery. . 

6 .. 

42*2 . . 

7 , 

51*2 

Export . . 


— 

3 . 

51*8 

All Sugars . . 

25 . . 

42*8 . . 

21 . 

51*9 

Caigo . . . . 


— 

2 . 

37*1 

Haw 


— 

7 . 

57*0 

^ uir 

2 J.Sjr., 1911, 276 ; 1927, 831, 588. 


1927i 371. ~ 
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Enquiry into the Presence of S0$ in Raw Sugars. 

This is a summary of a paper prepared by a sub-committee, urged by the 
seriousness of exporting raws to England containing more than the permitted 
limit, viz. 70 p.p.m. of SO 2 . Sulphur dioxide is used in raw sugar factories in 
S.A., and in some cases obviously in excess, sugars received from Chaka’s 
Kraal, for example, containing 336 p.p.m., present mainly as sulphite. Poor 
clarification is at fault, and the following tests should be incorporated in the 
control : — 

(1) Sulphur dioxide determinations in the sulphited raw juice, clarified 
juice, syrup and sugar. (2) Ash control, using conductivity ash measurements 
(3) Lime determinations by soap test. (4) Turbidity of clarified juice and 
syrup using Kopko “ Turbidimeter.” Drought stricken canas from the milling 
plant should be excluded and canes proj)erly topped ; efficient screening of 
cusli-cush from the mixed juice is important ; the milling plant must be ke])t 
clean and free from fermentation, the use of steam jets and antiseptic sprays 
for cleaning down being strongly advocated. In clarification the mixed juice 
should be heated to 140-160®F. and treated with lime so that after sulphiting 
to 2500 to 3500 parts per million, the resultant juice is not acid (about 90 
per cent, of the total lime userl for clarification should be used at this point) 
corrected to slight phenolphthalein alkalinity (pH 8*3), and the final adjust- 
ment made with phosphoric acid to pH 7*4 to 7*8 ; heated up to 208^F. and 
subsided for 1 J to IJ liours. Clarified juice should be (dear and bright and 
have a pH of 7*2 ; and only clear juice from thesubsuiers should ever be allowed 
to enter the evaporating system. Tlje syrup should l>e kept over 55® Brix ; 
it should be subsided at 80®(\, hut must be 7*2-7*3 pH, If the lower grades of 
sugar are still high in SOj the following procedure is ])rescribed : All molasses 
for re-boiling are diluted to 50-55®Brix, limed if consitlerofl necessary, boiled 
in blow-ups, skimmed and subsided for 12 to 18 hours for first an<l second 
molasses. Molasses bottoms should bo retreated, settled and the final 
bottoms discarded. 


Hawaiian Control Methods. — Revision of the well-known “Methods of Chemi- 
cal Control ” of the Association of Hawaiian Sugar Technologists, last i.<»suik 1 in lU-M, 
is now under way. Each chapter is being dealt with seijarately by different rneinl)eiN. 
Several new methods of analysis will b«i included, and some of the (dd mothcMls revisi'd. 
Tables 6, 7, 10, 14 and 17 will be omitted, and 1 and 3 combined ; while 4, 5, and 12 
will be extended. Additional tables will cover cane ratio, sugar ratio, c.m.f. and pH 
values. The binding will be improved. 


“ Supek-Cel ” Filter-Aid. — In a recent adv'ertisernent for this pnxluct, the 
filter-station is likened to the neck of a bottle. “ Suj)er-C<4 widens the neck of the 
sugar production bottle. This high speed filter-aid iiu muses the lengtli of the cycles. 
It speeds up filtration by removing the o|K*ratioii of filtering from the actual filtiT- 
cloth to the surface of a porous filter-cake. It protec-ts the filter-cloth from becoming 
clogged by slirnos and gums. Super-Cel can double or treble the capiu'ity of your 
filter-presses. It will cut your filter-cloth exi^ens© in half.” 

Kay Grooves. — A new form of groove has been adopted in Porto Rico as a 
result of feeding^ difficulties. It is known after Mr. Norman Kay, chief engineer at 
Aguirre, where first put to use. It is a channel groove (‘ut diagonally ai*ros8 the roll 
from side to side through and below the annular V -groove. This channel groove 
tends to pack with fine bagasse and furnishes a roll surface that will practical! v 
(^iminate slipping settings and feed roll conditions being favourable. Some use 
Kay grooves on flat surfaced top rolls in combination with Messchaort grooves on 
flat surfaced back rolls, and with success. In these cases the mill efficiency has 
remained unaltercil ; but the life of such roils, as they would require no regrooving, 
would be greatly extended. 
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WOKKSHOP VIKW OF A BATTKKY OF 48 IN. X 24 IN. KIvFX'TRK.AM.Y URlVEN 
(iENTUIFUOALS WITH COMI’OSITK PHOTO. OF ITS 
(M) deg. SELF-DISCHARGING BASKETS IS THE FOKEGBOrSl) 


THESE ARE THE LARGEST 

SELF-DISCHARGING CENTRIFUGALS 

INSTALLED IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


A KTr^TUC D D 17 POD O f t Koporting on six of our 
AINU 1 rtl^K KHUUKU I 1 36 in. machines installed 

at another central in the Philipi»inc8, the Chief Engineer of the Factory 
writing in June last (1928), says ; “ The machines supplied last year have 
been running NIGHT and DAY since the Factory started in December (1927) 
and the total times the machines were stopped from all causes during that 
period did not exceed 10 hours. This is practically continuous running.” 

Our other auxiliary plant, such as 

CRYSTALLIZERS, ELEVATORS, 

CONVEYORS, PUMPS, etc., 

is of the same superlative standard. 

COMPETITIVE PRICES. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 

MOTHERWELL - SCOTLAND. 
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APPARATUS and REAGENTS 

FOR THE 

Chemical Control of the Sugar Factory. 



THE ** lONOMETER ” OUTFIT. 
Improved Electrometric pH Apparatus. 


SACCHARIMETERS 

(Polirlscopes). 
REFRACTOMETERS. 
SMALL CANE MILLS. 

DISINTEGRATORS 
AND CHOPPERS. 

DOUBLE COOKERS. 
PRESSES. 


This form of pB apparatus dves accurate and rapid 
results with every product, and is a necessary accessory 
in every well-controlled factory and refinery. 

Comprises the quinhydrone electrode, the accurate range 
of which is betw'een 0 and 8*6 pB, duplicating within 
0*02 pB, 

Also the anUmony electrode, which is unaffected by sul- 
phites, etc., and gives trustworthy results op to 18*0 pB 
within 0‘1 pB. 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
COLORIMETERS. 
DRYING OVENS. 


For fuither particulars, see IJSJ., September, 1020. BALANCES, etc., etc. 


THSBMOMETBaS AND THALPOTASBIMSTBBS (For YACXrOIC FANS and 
ALOOHOl. PLANTS). BEOOBDINO DENSIKBTEB8 FOB EVAPOKATOBS. 
eATTOES. BEOOBDINO INSTBDMENTS FOB FXTEL ECONOHT OONTBOL. 


‘ brixometer." thermometers, flasks. 

BURETTES. PIPETTES. CHEAP FILTER PAPER FOR POLARIZATIONS. 

REAGENTS. HORNE’S DRY BASIC LEAD ACETATE. STANDARD SOLUTIONS. 
hydrogen-ion CONCENTRATION SETS. PURE YEAST CULTURES. TEST 

rAnnfflrc SAMPLERS OR TRIERS. FIRST-AID 
CABINETS. SPEMAL APPARATUS CONSTRUCTED TO DESIGNER’S PLANS. 


▲ apaciality is made of the repair and exact adjustment of Saccharimeters 
(Polariscopes) of all makes. 


LOWEST PRICES. 

The Sugar Manufacturers’ Supply Co., Ltd., 

Telephone : ROYAL, 167A Cable AMreci : “SUMASUCO, LOMOON," 

2, St. Dunstan’s HiU, LONDON, B.O.S. 



Some Cost Figures of Sugar Production, 


In the lately issued Report of the West Indian Sugar Commission the 
'following table, adapted from one recently published by Lt.-Col. Ivan 
Davson, shows as nearly as can be estimated from data available the costs of 
production of sugar in various producing countries at the present day. 

Cost of Production.*^ 


Countries In order according to 

Per Cwt. 

Per Ton. 

Per Pound. 

production costa. 

8. 

d. 

Dollara, 

pence. 

Cents. 

Cuba (a) 

8 

44 .. 

40*60 . 

. 0*90 . 

1*80 

Java (6) Mainly White Sugar 

.. 9 

3 .. 

44*40 

. 0*99 . 

1*98 

Fiji(c) 

.. 12 

3 .. 

68*80 . 

. 1*31 . 

2*63 

British West Indies (d) 

. . 12 

4i .. 

59*40 . 

. 1*32 . 

2*66 

Hawaii (e) 

. . 13 

64 .. 

65*06 . 

. 1*45 . 

2*90 

South Africa (/) 

. . 15 

84 .. 

75*42 . 

. 1*68 . 

3*37 

Germany (f/) 

.. 16 114 .. 

76*56 . 

. 1*70 . 

3*40 

Formosa (h) High Grade 

. . 17 

7 . . 

84*40 . 

. 1*88 . 

3*76 

U.S.Beet(y) 

. . 18 

8 . . 

89*60 . 

. 2-00 . 

4*00 

Australia (A*) 

. . 23 

0 . . 

110*40 . 

. 2*46 . 

4*93 

Argentine (/) 

.. 24 

3 .. 

116*50 . 

. 2*60 . 

6*20 


•F.o.b. incliuliiig repairs* ituicwals, taxes, interest ; excluding depreciation and 
interest on capital. 

(a) Based on $5*25 per bag at factory with 55 cents per bag charges to port, as 
given for a large group of factories in J029, rigid economies being practised at the 
expc'iiso of })ro|s^r maintenance. 

TJie Annual Report for two estates givt*s costs In 1927 as equivalent to 2*00 
cents per lb. The J.S.J, of November, 1928. quotes equivalent to 9s. to Os. 2d. per 
ew’t. and “ somewhat lower for li)29.” 4Jd. averages charge from ex store to f.o.b. 
is added, 

(c) Average for y<'ars 1923-2H as given by Mr. F. (’. T. Lord of the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company and <‘an be considered normal cost. 

(fl) Average c<»st of pnKiuctiou at factory of all returns to Commission for British 
West Indian sugar for year 1928 with lOs. {w>r ton added for charges of placing sugar 
f.o.b. This is an average yt^ar and includes all normal maintenance charges. 

(c) Actual cost of an average size Hawaiian factory in 1928 (producing over 
20,U9tt tons of sugar). 

(/) I'igures as .submitted in the ro]»ort on the sugar industry’' by the Board of 
Trade and Industries, 1925. 

iy) Published e.stiinat(‘ for a nie<lium factory dealing with from 25,000 to 
50.000 tons of beet in 1924-25. BitiDOJSs and Dixey (Beet Sugar in France, etc., 
1928) quoU» figures for growing and manufacture whieh siqiport it. League of 
Nations ((\.*103 M. 104-1929) iwords an estimate equivalent to ITs. 

(h) Costs of production from ihe>J apart JSugar Trade Rce/rw, 3rd November, 1028. 
Rosen FEJJJ {l.S.J., Septemlx^r, 1929) quotes higher figures, dependent on cost of 
canes. 

(i) Fvidt^nce before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Represen- 
tative's in AVashington, 1929, varied from #3*80 to #6*07 per 100 lb., the latter figure 
including interest on indobteHlne^ss and a modest return on capital.’* 

(k) Maxwell gives £25 per ton for 1928. The Brisbane correspondent to 
Farts about Sugar (issue of 9th September, 1928) give.s at least ” £23. Victorian 
Minister of Agriculture is reported as quoting £23. 

(/) According to findings in Arbitrator’s report on conflict in Argentine sugar 
industry, 1927 (excluding amortization and interest on capital). 


South Afkioan 1930-31 Chop. — While an accurate estimate of the 1930-31 cane 
sugar crop in South Africa is not yet possible, it is consider'd (says the Standard 
Bank of South Africa Montlily Review) that 325,000 tons of sugar will be manu- 
factured. The unsold cany-over stock of 1929-30 manufactured sugar is stated to be 
approximately 20,000 tons, as compared with 34,000 tons last year. 
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The Akqlo-Dutoh Gboup of Factories. 

The following in tabular form gives the results of the five factories of the 
Anglo-Duich group, for the year ended March 31st, 1930, compared with the 
results in the previous season. 


— Ely Cautley Kelham Ipswich King's 

Net profit- — Lynn 

1929-1930 £126,490.. £160,318.. £11,363.. £61,396.. £51,787 

1928- 1929 £116,233.. £103,807.. £14,402t £60,640.. £36,836 

Div. tax free — 

1929- 1930— 12J% .. 20% .. 6%^ .. 12J% . . 10% 

1928- 1929 12i% . . 20% . . 6%* . . 12J% . . S% 

To reserve — 

1929- 1930 £70,240.. £60,318.. £8,238.. £11,396.. £6.787 

1928-1929 £58,983.. £3,807.. £17,627t £640.. £836 

Sugar Content — 

1930 16-83% .. 18-18%.. 18-42% ..17-90% ..17-20% 

1929 16-60% .. 18-40%., 17-36% ..18-14% ..17-24% 

No. of Growers — - 

1930 2,932 .. 2,937 .. 1,222 .. 1,332 .. 1,416 

1929 2,567 .. 2,478 .. 1,111 .. 1,066 1.004 

Price paid to growers ]>er ton — 

1930 60s.ld. .. 64s. 65e.6ci. .. 538. 8d. . . 51s. 4d. 

1929 49s. Id. .. 65s.4d. .. 62s. Oil. .. 64s. 6d... 5Js.6d. 

Acres Grown — 

1930 24,392 .. 26,206 .. 6,215 .. 14,146 .. 16,004 

1929 21,338 .. 22,128 .. 5,185 .. 11,677 .. 11.587 


The smaller dividend shown for Kelham is due to the Govonunent holding 
in the shares. During the establishment period whi<-h has now expired the 
Government have guaranteed under certain conditions a dividend of 5 per 
cent, per annum on the shares otlu^r than those held by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The 250,000 latter shares have not ranked for dividend, but 
they rank in future, pari passu, with the remaining 260,000 shares. So 
long as the Ministry holds shares in the company no dividend in excess of 
6 per cent, can be paid, but the company can purchase the Ministry’s shores 
at par. 

The Times Financial Editor remarks, apropos of those results, that they 
are certainly encoiiraging, having regard to the fact that the subsidy is 
gradually declining. But it would be more satisfactory if the conipanies 
showed more clearly how the results are arrived at and to what extent higher 
efficioney may have contributed to the profits. If the tonnages were given 
and the amounts of the subsidy, the accounts would be much more informative 
than at present. 

Central Sugar Company. 

The report of this Peterborough factory for the year ended last March 
shows that the net profit, after placing £66,000 to depreciation, was £56,075. 
Adding the balance brought foiward, there is a total Credit of Profit and Loss 
of £126,662. After putting £28,126 .to investment depreciation, and 
£40,000 to general reserve, the directors are paying, out of the balance, 16 
per cent, tax free (as against 10 per cent, tax free) and carrying forward £6287 
(as against £69,687). 

* Less Tax. t Loss. X Vrom reserve. 
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West Midland StroAu Company Ltd. 

The report of the Kidderminster sugar factory for the year ended March 
31st last shows the following results : Profit for the year, after providing for 
interest, trading charges, and income tax, £53,909. 17s, 7d. ; transferred to 
Depreciation Account, £25,000, leaving £28,909. 178. 7d. Balance carried 
forward from last year, £51,565, Is. Od., making at the (»redit of Profit and 
Loss Account, £80,474. 18s. 7d. The directors recommend a dividend of 
10 per cent, per annum (free of tax), amountiilg to £18,000, and carrv forward 
£62,474. 188. 7d. 

SimopSHiRE Beet Sugar Company Limited. 

The profit and loas account of the Allscott factory (near Wellington) 
showed that the net profit carried to the balance sheet was £91,492. 15s. 4d. 
The sum of £65,000 had been written off the cost of the factory. Dividends of 
10 per cent., less tax to all preferred ordiuaiy shareholders, and 20 per cent., 
tax free, to all deferred ordinary shareholders w’ere declared. The acreage 
cultivated was 10,743 and the factory received 114,000 tons of roots. In 
193Q the factory has contracted for 16,730 acres. 


The British Beet Sugar Industry. 

Official Report and Statistics for the 1929 Season. 

ThtJ Ministry of Agriculture in their “ Agiicultural Statistics for 1929, 
Part I ’'1 give the following particulars dealing with the 1929-30 sugar beet 
season in the United Kingdom. 

A notable leature (jf the year 1929 was the com})lete recovery of the 
sugar beet ai'ca Irom its setback 111 1928, wdien the acre^tge was reduced 
21 per cent, as ooniparod with 1927. The acreage of 1*929, 229,918 acres, 
constitutes a record for this country, being 7352 acres or 3 per cent, more 
than the previous greatest area reiunied in 1927, and 54,184 acres or 31 per 
cent, over the 1928 area. The recovery w'as fairly general throughout the 
country ; it was very noticeable in Norfolk, where the acreage increased by 
12,375 to 53,438, easily the highest in any county. 

Ihe improved position in 1929 is chiefly attributable to the good results 
achieve<l in 1928. These undoubtedly restored confidence and proved that, 
even with the redutfod ju’ice which came into force upon the reduction of the 
subsidy in 1928, good cash returns could still be obtained. No doubt, also, 
the poor jirices realized for the potato crop induced growers in many localities 
to increase their beet acreage, whilst the decision of the factories to bear all 
costs of transport above 8s. per ton increased the acreage in the districts 
more remote from the factories. The number of growers increased from 
25,860 in 1928 to 32,000, and of these 5,000 grow over 10 acres of beet. 

No new factories were erected in 1929, although a few slightly extended 
their beet-slicing capacity, A scheme to erect a beet drying station near 
Taimton in Somerset, in comiexion with the Desiccation Process factory at 
Eynsliajn, w^os abandoned. 

The following table shows the total quantity of sugar beets received 
at the eighteen factories worldng, as compared with those for 1928-29. 
Based on these figures of factory beet receipts, which are subject to slight 
revisio n, average yield was about 8-7 tons per acre, compared with 
’» Vol. LXiV, Part 1. H.M. Stationery Office, is. net. 
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7-7 in 1928 and 6*5 in 1927. The increased yield of 1 ton per acre over 1928 
is a considerable improvement, and is actually the highest return so far 
recorded in this country, being about 2 cwt. over the previous highest in 
1926. It must be admitted, however, that this is still well below the normal 
yields obtained in most Continental countries. 



Factory. 

Washed and topped beet 
delivered to factory.^ 
1028*20. 1020-30. 

Bated beet slicing 
capacity pt*r campaign 
of 100 days. 

1 . 

Cantlov 

, Tons. 

166,697 .... 

Tons. 

226,004 

Tons. 

.... 240,000 

2 . 

Kelham 

32,609 

60,130 

.... 75,000 

3 . 

Ely 

198,125 .... 

261,405 

240,000 

4 . 

Ipswicli 

79,397 

126,260 

. . . . 125,000 

6 . 

King’s Lvnii 

89,508 

137,747 

. . . . 120,000 

6 . 

Colwiek 

56.852 .... 

92,741 

. . . . 100,000 

7 . 

Spalding 

68,286 

90,275 

.... 100 , ( K )0 

8 . 

Kidderminster , . . 

75,718 .... 

94.581 

. . . . 100,000 

9 . 

Pop})leton 

35,622 

54,063 

100,000 

10 . 

Felstend 

38,204 

75,872 

. . . . 100,000 

11 . 

Bury St. Kdmunds 

167,998 .... 

208,810 

. . . . 200,000 

12 . 

Wissingtori 

64.570 .... 

84,412 

90,000 

13 . 

Peterborough ... 

79,743 .... 

114,024 

80,000 

14 . 

Selbv 

50,516 

87,620 

80,000 

15 . 

Allscott 

70,746 .... 

114,104 

80,000 

16 . 

Bardnoy 

62, .358 .... 

m ),493 

100.000 

17 . 

Brigg 

38,338 .... 

64.122 

70,000 

18 . 

Eynshairi 

14.940 

18,800 

22,000 


Total 

. 1 , 368.636 .... 

1 , 999,433 

. . . . 2 , 022,000 


The weather in 1929, taken as a wlH)le, was lavoiirable to the crop. 
The verj’ severe frosts in late winter and early spring broke down the soil 
and greatly facilitated the preparation of seed beds. The seed getrininated 
well, and, although late sown crops were slightly affected by drought, a much 
better stand of seedling plants than in former years was as a rule (jhlainf^i. 
The very hot ami dry summer months retarded growth considerably, but no 
serious damage was done exce[)t on very light soils. In some localities the 
crop suffered owing to atta(.*ks of Black Aphis and Mangold Fly. Drought 
continued through August and September, keeping the average weight of the 
roots low, but at the same time increasing the sugar content. There is little 
doubt that had these conditions continued, the crop would have ripened off 
early, with a light yield and high sugar content. I'he weather broke up, 
however, in the middle of October, and throughout Noveml)er and December 
rain fell copiously, conditions at the same time being mild and free from frost . 
In these circumstances the beets started growing rapidly, and so exceptional 
was the weather, that the roots continued to increase in weiglit right up to 
the first week of January, when the last were being lifted. 

The final average yields were accordingly increased, although, as was to 
be expected, the sugar content fell as the weight rose. Nevertheless, the 
final average for the sugar content is still high for the country as a whole, 
averaging, so far as can be ascertained, 17*7 per cent, as against 17*4 per cent, 
in 1928 and 16*1 in 1927. The purity of beets was about 88 per cent., the 
same as in the ]irevious year, but slightly higher than in 1927. Harvesting in 
the early part of the lifting season was carried out xmder ideal conditions 
ani^^rt^tares were at first exceptionally light. Later the wet weather made 

* These figures do not in all caaes reproaent the aetu^ quantities of boeta 
sliced, owing to tnt«T-faetory transfers. 
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the work increasingly difficult, and in some cases the land was so wet that it 
was only with the utmost difficulty that lifting could be proceeded with. 

The combination of high yield and sugar content naturally gave rise to 
an improved return of manufactured sugar per acre, and the figure of about 
2800 lbs. per acre, which is the result, again constitutes a record for this 
covuitry, being over 1 cwt. higher than the previous best in 1926-27. The 
following table shows the yield of commercial sugar x>©r acre since the inception 
of the subsidy. 

Production of 
Commercial Sugar 


Season. 

Acres. 

No. of Factories. 

IToductlon 
of Sugar, 
cwt. 

I)cr acre of beet 
under cultivation 
lbs. 

1924-25 

22,441 

3 

478,308 

2,387 

1925-26 

64,750 

8 

1,032,759 

.... 2,113 

1926-27 

.... 125,814 

12 

3,003,933 

.... 2,674 

1927-28 

.... 222,566 

17 

3,661,620 

1,878 

1928-29 

.... 175,734 

18 .... 

3,874,664 

.... 2,469 

1929-30 

.... 229,918 

18 

6,800,000* 

2,800* 


* Estimated. 


The prices jmid under the beet contract averaged about 52s. 9d. a ton, 
os comjjared with 52 h. in 1928 and 55s. 6d. in 1927, the range being from 
48s. 5d. to 55s. 6^1. 

The standard of cultivation continues to show a steady improvement 
and it is re])ortod that the crop of 1929 was generally cleaner and better cared 
for. Growers, geruTally, are displaying a keen interest and are more anxious 
t-o adopt suggestions for improvement. The croj) is becoming ]>opular with a 
large number of fanners, as is shown by a greatly increased acreage contracted 
for the 1930 season, and it s(^ems now’ to liave become defuiilely established 
ill the farm rotation in many districts. It is noticeable, too, that farm 
workers arc becoming more skilled in such oxieratious as singling and hoeing. 
There is a growing appreciation of the value of tops and <*row’ns as a feeding- 
stuff for livestock, whilst the demand for dried l>uli> is very keen. The total 
production of the latter amounted to 138,145 tons, of which 74,431 tons were 
molassed and 63,714 tons plain. About 6 per cent, of the dried i^alj) has 
been exporteil. The amount of wet pulp produced was 18,837 tons. 
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Continuous filtration , — Last cam]»aign the makers of the wdl-know’n 
Philijipe filter })ut a coutinuous filtering installation into the Kue factory 
(Somme, France) for dealing with the first or second carbonatation juice, an 
account of wiiich is now given by E. Saiu.aiu).‘ The system comprises 
two distinct stages. The first takes place in a tank ha\ ing the shape of an 
ordinary Philippe filter, but of much greater size, the frames being replaced by 
perforated tubes surrounded by filter-cloth. Tliese tubes are in units of 9 to 
form a thickener of 33 sq. in. (356 sq. ft.) having 12 units. Eacli unit tlirough 
the intermediary of a system of valves controlled by electromagnets, and 
ojierating alternately, is connected to two collecting ‘tanks, one under vacuum 
and the other under jiressure. The tank having been lilled witii tlie juice 
to be filtered, the vacuum operates and draws the juice from the inside to 

the outside of the tubes, leaving scum behind to form a layer w’hich gradually 
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increases in thickness until the vacuum reaches 15*20 oms. of mercury. At 
this moment the compressed air line operates, the deposit detaches from the 
cloths, and falls to the bottom of the tank. A screw conveyor placed in the 
bottom of the tank transforms the mixture into a semi»liquid paste of 20-24® 
36, stiitable for pumping. Now the second stage commences, this consisting 
in a second filtration, this time through a rotary filter, the drum of which is 
covered with very fine gauze. The filtrate, which is a little cloudy, is returned 
to the thickener, while the wash-water can be sent to the lime-slaking tanks. 
On tlie whole, the wTitor remarks, the principle of this method of continuous 
filtration appears to be good; but “ there are yet improvements to be made to 
make its application in the factory entirely conformable with the object in 
view.’’ 

Natural Alkalinity , — During the past year or two the determination of 
the point at which the second carbonatation should be stoj)i)ed has been 
studied more intently than before.^ It is now recognized that the presence of 
lime salts in the clarified juice can be controlled by stopping at/ w'hat is known 
as the “ natural alkalinity ” ; and that much of the formation of scale in the 
evaporators can thus be prevented. Spenolek and BiiENDEL*have worked out 
the “ Institute method ” for asceitaining the u.a. ; but w^hilo it gives reliable 
result s it is rather complicated, requiring for example three different standfird 
solutions. A much simpler and more practical method is that of Duwell and 
Solon,* wdiich is here described, after being slightly modified by the wTiter 
of this article, Dr. Stilfrid Bottoek,* of Dormagen. It requims only one 
standard solution, details being as follows : 200 c.c. of hot juice from the first 
presses are lieated to boiling in 600-700 c.c. Erlenmeyor flasks over a naked 
flame. After adding a few drops of phenolphthalein (1 : 100), C'Og taken from 
the fa(5tory gas line bubbled through permanganate solution is led in imtil 
the red colour just disappears even after a further addition of the indicator. 
About 50 c.c. of distilled water are added ; the juice boile<i for 6 min. over a 
naked flame ; and then filtered quimtitatively through folded paj)er into an 
Erlenmeyer flask of about 1 litre capacity, the filter being twice washed with 
about 5 c.c. of hot distilled water. After cooling down, the wiiole liquid is 
titrated with N/5 HCl as far as neutrality to p.p., the result being calculated 
back to 100 c.c to obtain the practical natural final alkalinity. Then in 100 
c.c. of the neutralized juice the lime content is determined with soap solution, 
the remainder of the neutralized liquid measured in a graduated cylinder, 
and the residual lime content thus calculated. In an example, 3*57 c.c. of 
N/5 HCl were required, so that 0-0056 x 3-57 x 2/2 ~ 0-0199 grm. CaO, say 
0-02 per cent, of CaO as the practical natural residual alkalinity, 1 n the soap 
test, 100 c.c. required 9-7 c.c of Pellet’s soap solution (10 c.c. = 0*01 CaO), 
and deducting 0-1 c.c., to allow for the froth formed and referring to the table 
published by Spengler and Brenubl,* one finds 9-6 ingrins. CaO ; the remain- 
der of the liquid measured was 124 c.c., making 224 c.c. as the total neutralized 
liquid. Hence, 9-5 x 224/100 x 2 = 10*6 ragrm. CaO, making the residual 
lime content to be 0-0106 per cent. This method, or some similar procedui*e 
giving the natural alkalinity simply and accurately, is of great interest in 
beet factory control, and should certainly now be adopted as a routine test. 

Raw Juice Heating,— In the Frisia s.f., Holland, juice-heating has been 
carried out since 1923 by injecting steam into it, according to a system here 
described by J. Haag.* Raw juice from the measuring tanks is first passed 

5 DmU. Zuckerind,, 1029, 237. * CetUr. Zudkerim^t 1930, 38, 378-379. 

5 ZeUsch, Ver, deut, Zucktrind., 1928, 184. ^TijdickHJt, 1980, 25, No. 7, 177-191. 
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through an existing surface pre-heater, which is warmed with the vapour 
from the 4th body of the evaporator, then goes into the first and highest 
placed injection pre-heater, this one being warmed with vapour from the 
3rd body. Thus, the juice is heated by direct contact almost to the teini>era- 
ture of the vapours from the 3rd body of the 0 vaj>orator. Now it falls into 
the second injection pre-heater, which receives its vapour from the 2nd body 
of the evaporator through a regulating valve, and becomes heated to 94X'. 
And from this injection pre-heater the juice falls into a storage tank, and is 
pumped to the liming tanks. The working of this pump is automatical!}’' 
regulated in connexion with the juice level in the supply tank, so that as the 
juice leaves the measuring tank it is automatically pumped to tlio same 
extent into the liming tanks. It is stated that per cent, of condensed 
water is introduced by this system of heating into the raw juice, the density 
being lowered on an average from 16«6 to 15-2'^Brix. This is 12*6 per cent, 
more vater to evaporate from the juice to reach 30® B4. as before, working 
1500 metric tons of roots in 24 hours. The maximum pressure of 2 atmos. 
in the steam drum of the Pauly body formeily obtaining was never exceeded, 
vaiying in fact between 1*4 and 2*0 atmos., with an average of 1*09 for 30 
different readings. One can thus draw the conclusion, says the author, that 
notwithstanding the greater evaporation of 12-6 per cent, necessitated, the 
capacity of the evaporators was raised to the same extent. But the coal 
consumption per 100 of roots sliced during the experimental periofl was found 
to V)e 4*07 i>er cent. loss than when working in the ordinary way with the 
surface heaters, or a reduction of about 8*5 p3r cent, for the heating and 
eva])orating stations alone. Moreover, it was possible to dispense with three 
men j>cr shift, two for cleaning the surface heaters and one for looking after 
their ^\orking. 

H igh-povjer centrifiiging , — The progressive manager of tlio Tirlemont 
Refinery, Belgium, J. BEiUif:, took out a patent not long ago for a process 
of de-saccharif}'ing run-off syrups, in which the syrup is spread in a thin layer 
over ])ure sugar crystals, so that on cooling and evaporating tlio supersatura- 
tion of the syr-u]) occurs, and its cry^stallization is brought about. ^ This 
produ(*t is then S]:)un in centrifugals, tlie power of which far exceeds that of 
the ordinary’' machine, and the crystals separated used anew for continuing 
the process. An exhausteil molaases should thus be swTing out. This invention 
or at least that part of it dealing with the separation of syrups by liigh-power 
centrifugals, has now been examined in the labomtoiy of the Sugar Exyieriment 
station, at Prague, by V, Stanek and K. Sandera.* A small machine having 
a drum of 32 cm. (12^ in.) radius and capable of 2500 revs, per min., corres- 
ponding to a force about 2000 times greater than gravity, was used. It was 
applied to two raw beet sugars with the following results : ~ 

Pol. Ash. Water, ll’meut. Org. X.S. Purity 

RawsugaxA 96 1 .. 0*80 .. 1-57 .. 92 1 .. 1-53 .. 97*8 

Same, after 10 min. machining . . 98*3 . . 0*43 . . 0*57 . . 96*2 . . 0*70 . . 98*8 

Same, after increasing water 

content to 2*1, and • 

10 min. machining ... . 99*1 .. 0*28 .. 0*50 .. 97*7 .. 0*12 .. 99*5 

Raw Sugar B 96*8 .. 1*01 .. 1*92 .. 90*7 .. 1*38 .. 97*5 

Same, after 30 min. machining 98*8 0*42 .. 0*65 .. 96*7 .. 0*13 . . 99*0 

It is seen that the quality of the sugar was distinctly improved, the ash 
being reduced, and the rendement correspondingly increased ; secondly that 
the use of the small amount of 2*1 per cent, of water, about 0*5 per cent, more 

2 ZeiUch, ZuGierind, Ceechoilot ,^ 1030, 54, 28, 305-310. 
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than originally present, heKl resulted in raising the rendement to 97*7, as com- 
pared with 92- 1, the original value. Another point which was proved in these 
and in earlier experiments of Berg6^ was that in thus centrifuging the ash con- 
stituents are more easily slung off, the colloid non-sugars being the more 
difficult to remove. Most important of all, it was shown that an affiliation 
syrup having a purity of 63* 8*^ was separated, its amount being about 6 per 
cent, of the sugar. This means that by this high-power centrifuging process 
raw sugar can be freed from the greater part of its adhering syrup in the form 
of a molasses, thus opening up the possibility of eliminating an important 
part of the molasses from the refinery and of shortening the after-product 
work. 



A colloid filter . — At a recent general meeting of the 
Dutch Society of Beet Sugar Manufacturers and Refiners, 
Mr. M. O. Hitmmklinck raised the question of the possible 
purification of raw beet juice by filtration.* He gave 
some particulars of his “ colloid filter,” which was originally 
construotefl for dealing with milk. Its action depends on a 
totally ciifforent principle to the filters at present in us(^ in the 
sugar industry.* These make use of cloth having holes as small 
as possible, so that matter in suspension is retained, and a cake 
is formed. No regulation of the rate of flow is necessary with 
ordinary Daneks, Philippes, etc*. Quite different is the princi- 
j)le of this colloid filter, in which the filter niodiiun is so 
chosen that the }»ores are wide enough to allow the c(>lloidal 
jiarticles easily to pass tlirough. In order, howc^ver, to obtain 
a good filtration, the rate of flow must be so chosen that the 
filter-cloth and the film of mud forming upon it shall attrac't 
the floating jiarticles of scum, as well as colloids. If the 
rate of flow is too groat, no adhesion or adsorption takes 
place ; if, on the otlier hand, the rate of flow is properly tlxenl, 
viz,, at most 1*5 cub. m. per hour, then the filter will run for 
a good time. Its construction is clear from the illustration. 
It is like a bag filter, but the frames are set iii a central 
conduit through which the juice enters. Its inventor is con- 
vinced that filtration through it must exercise a favourable 
effect in manufacture, owing to the complete separation of 
pulp, which at present is not effected by strainers. Hence an 
improvement in colour and a lowered viscosity. In cane sugar 
manufacture such filtration should moan the separation of the 
saccharetiu. 


Beet analysis errors . — During the preparation of the pulp for analysis, a 
loss of weight occurs, due to the evaporation of wator from the material 
being 8ubdi\’^ided. It has always been assiuned that the amount of this loss 
on the pol. of the pulp must ho inappreciable. But that it is not so is shown by 
results published by O. Kopbcky,* of the Agricultural High School, Brunn. 
His method of wm-king was to cut up small lumps of beet, each about 1 grin., 
to weigh this rapidly in a small mortar with the jiestle, to crush it to pulp, 
and to re-weigh. This took 3 to 5 minutes, depending on whether a fine or a 
coarse pulp was prepared. It was found in this way that after 3 min. only, the 
loss of weight ave raged 1*083 pet cent^, which in the case of a beet of 18 per 

1 Hucr, 1920-27, 202. Z Tijdachnft, im-^ No. 77107-173. 

» It is protected as Dutch Patent, 20,459. * Zeit$ch. Ver. dewt. Zw^nd., 1980, 189-154. 
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AL'cordi)ig lo the “ Molencouirote,*^ lsM6//i August, 1920, 
issued by 

THE EXPERIMENT STATION 

The present tnilUng i>Iant of s.f. i^ippoh consists of a 

Maxwell crusher-shredder (30"' a 60"') and four mills 

132" A 72"). 

1. This installation lias achieved the best milling i‘e«ult 
of aU factories in Jav'a iisitij? common inibihition, 
irrespective of tlie number and size of units in the 
milling trains. 

2. Its result is hotter than the best obtaiiusi by all 
the factories with cnish(‘r and five mills. 

3. Its result is better than that obtained by the only 
factory with six mills. 

4. Its result is better than that of the only factory with 
crusher and sir mills 

5. This remarkable record was achiovcnl by the xm* of 
only 18% of imbibition applied in the ordinary way. 


CONCLUSION 

THE MAXWELL SHHEDDKR FIXED TO ANY 
CRUSHER CUTS OUT ONE MILL, IRRESPECTIVE 
OP NUMBER OF MILLS IN THE TRAIN. 

Milling in Java is gauged by ** lost juice % fibre. 

This figure for Poppoh is 23 ; the best of all 
" factories with crusher and five mills is 24. 
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cent, sucrose means an increase to 18*194 per cent., i.e., an increase practically 
of 0*2 per cent. After 5 minutes, the loss of water was 0*670 to 1 *248 per cent., 
meaning that the polarization of a beet originally 1 8 per cent, would become 
18*12 to 18*22 per cent, by the time it had been pul|)ed. After a delay of 40 
minutes, the poL would have increased by 0*206 to 0*400 |Xir cent. Comment- 
ing on these results, the author says that it is wrong to assume the pel. found 
in the pulp to be that of the original root. It would bo more correct to first 
weigh, then pulp, instead of conversely. In general, the loss of water increases 
in proportion to the time, the amount of water present in the material, the 
fineness of the pulp, and the temjierature, which in these experiments averaged 
20®C. Frequently after the pulj) is prepared it is set aside in the laboratory to 
await analysis ; during the time that may elapse before it is weighed out a 
further appreciable loas of weight may occur, so that in the end a relatively 
large increase in the pol. may arise. Such a source of error must go far to- 
wards explaining the “ imknown losses ” of beet sugar manufacture. 

MiSCICLI/ANEOUS. 

Molasses analysis -- K. van Melckebeke, President of the Belgian Com- 
mission for the Standaniization of Methods for the Analysis of Molasses, 
})ublished a communication^ specifying details for the analysis of this product, 
of which the following is an outline : Brix, refracto metrically, using Main’s 
tables, and working at 2()‘^C. Sucrose by double polarization, preliminary 
clarification with lead nitrate and sodium hydroxide (Herles’ reagent), then 
V)oth readings in the presence of the same amount of SO*, using sodium sul- 
j>hite an<i HCl (Pellet’s method), the appropriate factor for the calculation 
of the sucrose being selected from Hekzfelu’s table, according to the con- 
centration. Invert sugar, clarification with normal lead acetate, usc^ of a 
ciipro- carbonate liipior, instead of Fehhiig s solution, weighing tlie CuO, or, 
in routine work, estimating it by titration with permanganate. Exhausted 
molasses, -Recent theories on the formation of beet factoiy final ” molasses 
postulate that it is a stable system from w'hich sugar can no longer be crys- 
tallized. But laboratory expenment.s are here described by K. Sandera* 
in which inola.sses of 62*^ purity, believed to be uncrystallizable, was caused to 
< rystallize by slowly concentrating it in a thin layer between tw*o glass plates. 
Photogi'aphs show’ the microscopic crystals in the film around the edges of tl ^ 
])lates. Dr. O. Scenolkh, of the Berliri Institute, tolls the authors in a priv ate 
<*oimnuni(!Htioii tliat it is his opinion that the purity of even inv ert-free bet't 
molasses can be lowered to 40 . Hence the ]>OvSsiV)ility that by improving 
after-product work tiie yield of sugar may be raised. A new decoionzlny 
xarbon.' — Docol<»rizing carbons are being used in a number of beet houses 
in Czecho-slov^akia for refining, and hw* K. Reich and (h Vavrinecz* 
give an account of conqiarative large-scale tests with “ Norit Superior '' and 
the new “ Anticarl)on-NOO.” As i-egards rate of filtration, the figures for 
1st licjuors were Norit : Acticarhon 45 ; 55 ; and for 2iid licjuors, 40:51. 
Decolorizing results are given for the kg. of Fuska ” units adsorbed by 1 
c|iiintal of the carbon, Norit taking u]> 2*857, and Acticarbon, 4*105. 


Nkw Sweetenino Aoent. — A new synthetic* sweetening agent, namely, the syn 
isomer of 5-benzyl-2 furfuraldoxim, has been prepared by Gilmaim and Dickey, of 
Iowa State College, from maize residues. This mah»rial is slightly soluble in water. 

It is stated to be 700 times as sweet as cane sugar, saccharin being 550 times. 



2 ZeiiKih . * luokfrind . VzecMhtlov., 1930, S4, No. 31, 333-33S. 

3 ZeiUeh , Zvckmnd , Cmh < h 9 lov ,, 1920, 54, No. 31, 338-339. 
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The Teatini Process. 

A New Process for the Purification of Beet Suit^^r. 


At the recent annual general meeting of the Soci6t6 Technique et 
Ohimique de Sucrerie de Belgique, held at Brussels on the 21st May, 1930, 
M. Teatini the manager of a larger group of Belgian sugar factories described 
at some length his new process for the purification of beet sugar juices. 

In view of the importance of the results which Teatini has obtained from 
two campaigns actual working in the factory we propose to deal with the 
more salient features in his paper. (Sticrerie Beige, xlix, 1930, p. 563). 

Teatini first stresses the great influence which the juice clarification 
exerts on the different stages of manufacture, the concentration of juice and 



the volume of massecuite, exhaustion of the molasses, the recovery, and the 
cost and the quality of the finished sugar. After the nature of the various 
non-sugars has been described, he discusses the various aspects of the ordinary 
caxbonatation syst(3in as now practised, including the chemical and physical 
chemical processes during defecation and saturation. 

Whatever may be the chemical and other phenomena which take place 
during the carbonatation process, industrial experience has shown that with a 
very high outlay of CaO there is eliminated only about 46 per cent, of the 
non-sugars contained in the raw jruce, though this figure varies between 
certain limits according to the factory and the year. In the ± 66 per cent, of 
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non-sugars remaining in 
the purified juice, the 
mineral matter repre- 
sents about 33 per cent, 
and the organic matter 
about 67 per cent. These 
figures prove the impor- 
tance and the inad- 
quate nature of the or- 
ganic purification of the 
juices. 

The enormoiasly im- 
portant role which is 
played by colloidal sub- 
stances in clarification 
has now been universally 
recognized, and Teatini 
accordingly performed a 
series of researches tising 
the ultramicroscope for 


Fig. 2. Colloids In Diffusion Juice. examination of the 

juices, etc. Ultramicro- 

scopic photographs revealed surprisingly little difference in colloid content 
(as shown in Figs. 2 , 3 and 5) between the raw diffusion juice and the juice 
clarified by double carbonatation, even though the latter appears to the eye 
to be bright and clear. 


Teatini investigated the action of certain electrolytes on diffusion juice 
previously limed to a predetermined point, since it is certain that the isoelectric 
zone of the beet juice colloids lies well towards the alkaline side. Sulphurous 


acid (derived from cyl- 



inders of liquid SOg) was 
finally proved to be the 
most effective electrolyte 
for neutralizing the charge 
on the juice colloids and 
thereby effecting their 
praciyjitation. Further- 
more, the precipitated 
CaSOj needles form nuclei 
to which the colloidal par- 
ticles attach themselves. 



Fig. 3, OolloidB in Thln-juioe filtered and clarified by 
carbonatation process. 


The quantity of CaO 
necessary in the proems 
varies according to the 
raw juice acidity and is 
composed of two frac- 
tions ; ^ 

(1) CaO required to 
neutralize the 
acidity of the 
juice, about 0’06 
per cent, to 0*1 
per cent. 
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(2) CaO, correapond- 
ing to the quan* 
tity necessary for 
saturation at the 
usual tempera* 
turo» this amount 
generally being 
0-40 per cent. 

The small first frac- 
tion of lime is not ob- 
tained by the direct in- 
troduction of lime into 
juice but by adding to 
the hot (86®C) acid raw 
juice {pH 6) a sufficient 
quantity of previouslv 
limed juice. This oper- 
ation is realised in a sim- 
ple manner by leaving in 
the liming tanks (see Fig. 


Fig. 4. Colloidi in Thin-juice filtered and clarified by 7) a fraction of the limed 
Teatlnl Process. jiiice from the preceding 

operation. The alkalinity at this stage is thus very exactly and easily 
regulated and has a well defined optimxim value. Immediately after this 
preliminary liming, the liquid SOj is introduced from the tank or cylinder 
(Fig. 7), being measured in a special form of apparatus designed by 
Teatini. In this device, which is termed the “ Sulphitometer,” the oper- 
ations are all carried out by moving a single lever which the operator places 
in the filling or emptying position. The glass measuring cylinder is filled 


completely with the liquid 



SO 2 at every o})eration 
(one measure per liming 
tank), the exact volume 
being conveniently ad- 
justed periodically by the 
introduction or with- 
drawal of glass V>alls in 
the cylinder. The ([uan- 
tity of liquid SOj aver- 
ages 100 gr. per ton of 
beet and the cost is neg- 
ligible. The addition of 
the SO 2 lowers the pH 
to the isoelectric jioint 
round pH 12, and there 
is an excellent and rapid 
settling of the floes, due 
partly to the speed with 
which the liquid SO, pen- 
etrates the main body 


of the juice, for the speed 
FJO. 6. Coltold. to Molawe. from CarboiUitaUOT PtocM.. electro- 
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lyt-e is added greatly influences the result in colloidal precipitation in 
general. After adding the SOj the juice receives a certain quantity of lime 
averaging 0*75 (minimum of 0*45 per cent.) and is then pumped to the contin- 
uous carbonatation tanks where the saturation is controlled by the electric 
conductivity method. A diagrammatic comparison between the successive 
operations of the ordinary carbonatation and of the Teatini process is shown 
in Fig. 1. Carbonatation is very rapid and this has an important effect on 

the subsequent filtration 
(Claassen). The first 
carbonatation filters work 
veiy^ easily and the filter- 
ing area has been reduced 
by 45 per cent, since the 
introduction of the pro- 
cess. The cakes are green- 
ish in colour and have a 
very mucli lower specific 
gravity than those ob- 
tained in the ordinary 
process, and furthermore 
they const itiit© excellent 
fertilizer, owing to the 
much liigher per cent, of 
nitrogen and relatively 
lower ])er cent, of CaCOa* 
They are easy to sweeten- 
-off and the sugar loss in 
(*ake luis been reduced to 
the low figure of 0*03 per 
cent, bi'et. The Toatini 
j)rocess als<* involves a r(‘dnction in the factory })rocess water and there- 
fore advaiitagoonsly affects the etiiuent. 

At the Hougaerde Factory, where tlie Teatini Process has been applied, 
tlie second carbonatation lias been (*arned out both with and without the 
addition of lime. It is g(*iu'ially preferred to add a trace of lime, the maximum 
being 0*2 per cent. CaO. 'fhe soeond carbonatation is carried to an alkalinity 
of approximately O'Ol and tlie thin-juice is not subsequently sulphured. The 
ext-onsivo removal of colloids hy tlie Teatini Process is well illusiraU)d in Figs. 
4 and 6. 



Fig. 6. (’c)llolds in Molassics from T<*atliii ProccsB. 


The increase in colour on evaporation, as well as the absolute colour of 
the sjT'U]), is iiuK'h less by the Teatini Process than by the onlinary proces.s, 
partly due to the strong reducing action of the sulphites on the raw juice in 
the early stages, which as Stanek and Vondbak have sliown, prevents the 
formation of colour iluriiig the evaporation, and the earlier the sulphites are 
introduced the better so that they cun act ou the oxidases, etc. 

The s>Tups filter much more readily an<l about 60 per cent, of the syrup 
filters have been eliriiinaied at Hougaerde ; and a most important point is 
the very much gi’eater rapidity of boiling of tlie massecuites. The masse- 
euitea furthermore spin so well that the capacity of the centrifugal station 
has been increased 50 to 60 per cent. The run-offs are less viscous than those 
obtained by the carbonatation process and need not bo diluted, sulphured or 
filtered. 
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The Teatlni Process. 


Owing to the greater elimination of colloidal and colouring matter, less 
washing and remeltings are involved, which materially reduces the re-circu- 
lation of sugar solids. Thus the quantity of first massecuite has been sub- 
stantially reduced by the new process and savings have been made in fuel. 
Considerably less scaling has been noticed in the juice-heaters, and the 
evaporator has worked the whole campaign without being cleaned. 

The molasses production at Hougaerde No. II Factory, working with the 
Teatini process, is consistently 0*6 j)er cent, lower (on beets) than at the No, 1 
factory, situated alongside and working identical beets, but with the ordinary 
carbonatation process, using about 2-5 per cent. lime. 

The capacity of the No. II factory has been increased from 1200 tons of 
beet to 1600 tons of beet per day entirely by the new process, and with no 
additional plant, in fact the process has rendered certain plant unnecessaiy. 

Teatini remarks that whatever may be the explanation or the scientific 
interpretations that may be given to the various phenomena which he has 
recorded, nothing will alter the results actually obtained industrially during 
the manufacture of 12,000 tons of white sugar, which are sunnnarized thus : — 

(1) Largo reduction in the consumption of CaO, which is reduced to about 
0-7 per cent, average. 

(2) A solution of the problem of liltering lightly limed liquors. 

(3) Large reductions in the dilution of the juices due to the addition of less 
milk-of-limo. 

(4) Increase in capacity of the factory. 

(6) Improvement in purification, ami generallj" improved working at all 
stations subsequent to diffusion. 

(6) Reduced sugar losses. 

(7) Large reduction in material (coke, coal, filter-cloths) for a larger out- 
put of the factory, also the abolishment of part of the carbonatation heaters, 
filter-presses, mechanical filters, centrifugals, 

(8) Reduced scale formation in heaters, evaporators, etc. 

(9) Production of muds, much richer in fertilizing value. 

We understand that under Belgian conditions the savings realized at the 
Houcaerde factory have approximated to at least Frs. 18*60 per ton of beet. 

(28. id.). 

Under English conditions with a higher price for sugar and greater cost for 
limestone and labour, the savings should be proportionately greater. 

It is possible that the Teatini process will also find application in those 
cane sugar factories employing carbonatation, especially where limestone 
costs are high, as in South Africa, India, etc.. 

Patents covering the Teatini process have already been granted in 
Belgium (367,847 ; 367,848 and 367,849) and have been applied for in the 
principal coimtries. 


Renold Chains. 


A new chain clutch has been specially designed by Messrs. Hans Renold, Ltd,, 
of Manchester, for association with their standard stock chain drives. These 
clutches, though on an entirely new principle, are extremely simple in construction, 
efficient and cheap to install ; they provide an equivalent of the fast and loose 
pulley for chain drives ; are capable of quick or gradual engagement ; have no 
springs or linings and will run in oil. Booklet 016/16 of this firm gives full par- 
tioulim of the clutch. 
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Correspondence! 


THB INTSRNATIOKAli SOOIXTY OF SUOAR CANS TKOHNOLOaiSTB. 

To THE Editob of THE “ Intebnational Suoab Joubnal.” 

Deab Sib, — I was surprised to read in the issue of Facta abotd Sugar for 
June, 1930, that it had been decided, temporarily at least, to make that 
publication the official organ of tlie “ International Association of Sugar 
Cane Technologists.” 

Without in any way deprecating the standing of that journal it appears 
to me that this action is hardly justifiable, and boars unfairly on other 
journals of ecjual stainling. 

The journal of which you. Sir, are Editor has had a long and not un- 
worthy career ; and its columns present a continuous reccH'd of the technical 
development of the cane sugar industry, extenrling over sixty years. 

At the very least it is due to your journal that it be included amongst 
those whi(di may gi\'e expression to technical developments in the cane sugar 
industry ; and, as a member of the International Congress, I feel called upon 
to dissent from tht» a(lo])ted ]>olicy of restriction io one and one only publi- 
cation. 

NoEn Dekkr. 


RESTRICTING THE MILLING OPERATION. 

To THE EoTTOK of THE “ LnTISRNATIONAL SUOAR JOURNAL.” 

Sir, — T have read Dr. Maxwell’s suggested rena'dy for ovciproduction 
of sugar in the March nuiriber of your Journal, jiist received, and however well 
W’e may all agree in the abstract, with his suggestion to abandon the portion 
of sugar most costly to extract, it is not a suggestioji that commends its(Jf 
to all sugar producing countries alike. 

Taking Brazil, for instance, where alcohol is an im}>ortant article of use 
(and there aro surely others), though the world's market, prices only interest 
it wdien owing to unexpectedly good crops there is a surplus and home prices 
fall below the cost of production as at prtjsent, I have frecjuently recommencled 
to add an extra mill, not to obtain extra sugar, but by adding a maximum 
quantity of water for imbibition, or preferably maceration, bef(»ro entering 
that mill, to obtain maximum extraction, possibly total, and send the sweet - 
water obtained to the distillery for use in setting uj) wash instead of a con'es- 
ponding amount of fresh WBter. About 33 piir cent, added water on tho 
volume of natural juice w'opld, at a rough calculation, give the required 
amount for the wash. 

I do not sup]>ose that every sugar exporting country has a sufficient home 
consumption for all the alcohol it could so produce — some of tliem might 
look into it and see why— but there must be many who can use large cpiantities 
as motor fuel, alcoliol simply of say 96*^ such as any good modern still con 
produce, acid free, and bar the noxious ingredients that governments think it 
necessary to add to it. Hero about 80 per cent, of the motor cars and 
practically all the h>rries use alcohol simply, a small })roportion using it mixed 
with ether. With a 14 h.p. I'ord, with a “ hot-plate ” to the carburetter 
heating the already mixed charge, I use about 20 per cent, more alcohol than 
petrol, and the cost is less than one-half. Alcohol lighting, first introduced 
at the end of last rsentury into Brazil, is still much used where electricity is 
unobtainable. Alcohol stationary engines (Crossloy’s) were introduced at the 
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Parrel Mill and Crusher 


The above 32 in. X in. nine roller mill and 30 in. x 00 in. 
two roll crusher is of the lati'st Farrel design and is 
(U)m])lete with intermediate carriers, cam* chute, jilat forms, 
railings, etc. This unit complete* with its di’ive, engine, 
juice strainer, revolving (‘ane knives, etc?., etc., was 
completely assembled before being shipped. The Farrel 
Plant is adequately equipped with all the modern facilities 
for the prompt and careful manufacture of up-to-date 
sugar machinery. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY INC., 

ANSONIA, CONN., U.S.A.,* 

SU0CI880E TO 

PARREL FOUNDRY k MACHINE CO. BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY 
Bit. 1848 Eet. 1836 

Ansonla, Conn. Derby, Conn. 

Rfpreimtativr^ 

E. H. THOMAS, Manager Kew York Oince, 79 Wall Street, New York City. 
FRANK ALLEN. Aguiar 78, Havana, Cuba. 

ENRIQUE ABARCA, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

MAX w. BOLEY. Oalle Alaina 743, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

AYRES & SON, Avonida B4o Branoo, 76, Pernambuco, Brasil. 

EDWARD J. NEIX CO., 680 Dasrnaiinas, Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Branch Plant, Buffalo. NY. U.S.A. 

* 7'he location of the Farrel Plant afford* unueualli/ low frngkt rates 
and promvt service to the Port of AVw York. 



CHOKELESS” 
PUMPS 

(Patented) 

for 

PUMPING UNSTRAINED JUICES 

for Imbibitioii in Cane Sugar Miila. 

(Cuban Patont No. 8986). 



The above photograpli shows one of Two pumping sots supplied to 
Trinidad, comprising Two .*1 m. horizontal spindle “ Chokeless 
pumps, capable of delivering 150 gallons of sugar juice p.»r minute, 
against a total head of 36 ft. when running at 1 160 r.p.m. 

Our Pamphlet S.335, just issued, fully 
describes the application of these pumps 
and may be had from any of our Agents. 



ENGINEERS) •cotiand GLASGOW. 

London Office - MirrleesHoas^7,<}froevcnotGdnt.,S.W.l. 
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Correspondence* 


beginning of this century and took the place of oil in many small installations, 
not requiring frequent cleaning as with the latter ; once a year was the rule. 

With the growing use of CO* for “ dry-ice ” and refrigeration generally 
and with the by-products of the lees, from the yeast to acetic acid, acetone, 
cyanides, potash, etc., I can imagine a further source of profit from that 
portion of the sugar not made into board-stuff, or burnt in the furnaces. 

As a large part of the bagasse must still go for fuel, those of us who liavo for 
long years been pointing out to our friends the iniquity of making steam with 
sugar will now have to do a right-about turn and extol the merits of bad 
crushing. The United States is a large producer of petrol, and turns out also 
large quantities of alcohol motor fuel. England does not ])ro(luc*e petrol in 
any great ffuantity froui native oils and no alcohol motor fuel. Why not ? 

Alfred J. AVatts. 

Pernambuco, 

April 12th, 1930. 

The Cuban Market for Agricultural Implements. 

(American Consular Report.) 

American agricultural iinj)lemonts arc well recoivcMi in Cuba, and foreign corn- 
pt'tition is negligible. Apiiarontly, it i.s limited to steam (;aV)le ploughs of which a few 
are imported from Kngland. Some middle breakers for furrowing cane fields aro 
imported from (Jermany, but, on the whole, American manufacturers arc firmly 
entr<Mich(Ml m the market. However, local dealers look to a more decided bid on tlio 
part of Kurop(‘au manufacturers for a share of this buhiness as soon us the economic 
situation irn])rove.s. 

During 1929, American implement shipments to C*uba amounted to 
as comjiared v’lth -^81 2,367 in 1928 — a .satisfactory increase m the face of tlu* rather 
poor economic condition of the jilants. During lt)29, the equipment consisted 
chiefly of tractors, cultivating imjileineiits .such as jiloughs, harrows, and the like, 
with a fairly large amount of dairy equijinient. 

According to Cuban statistics covering implements released during 1928, 
('ermatiy and the United Kingdom are the principal competitors of the United 
States ill the imjdemcnt licld, but the volume of bu.siuess done by these two countries 
i.s so small as to be negligible when compared with tlie volume done by Americ«ii 
manufacturers. In fact, much of the Uerman husint'ss consisted of trade in knivos, 
machetes, and oflier sucii hand tools, which am not thought of as agricultural 
implements by Americans. 

Walking ploughs, tractor ploughs, tractors, both wheel and track-laying, sub- 
soilers, disc harrows and cultivators, and mower.s for cleaning the holds are? hetwy 
sellers in the sugar industry. Tracklaying tractors seem to be in greater demand, as 
it is claimed tiiat this type can bo used the year round for ploughing and cane 
hauling, while wheel tractors are handicapped during the rainy season. 

Cane planting and cutting ai-e still done almost exclusively by hand. Cane 
planting and catting machines, of which several have boon irwentod, are getting 
beyond the experimental stage and, theoretically at least, aro claimed to be successful. 
However, their introduction has been retarded by two main factors — first, their high 
initial cost as compared with the low wages pai<l to manual labour in the fields, and 
secondly, the fact that in the i>a.st most of the oane has boon planted without taking 
into consideration the possibility of harvesting by machinery. In now plantings more 
attention is being given to the preparation of cane fields, which practice has resulted 
in a heavj'' demand for stump pullers, and will lend to permit the use of machinery 
for harvesting purposes. 
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“ Chokeless ” Pumps for Unstrained Juices. 


The Mibslees Watsow Co., Ltd., of Glaagow, we marketing a “ Chokeleai ” 
Pump for the return of unstrained juices used for imbibition in cane milling plants^ 
which are already in successful operation in a number of factories in Ouba» 
including Delicias, Senado and Hormiguero, as well as in Trinidad and in Africa. 
This pump is intended to eliminate the ** 4ush-cush ** or bagaoillo strainer and 



elevator in a cane mill, since it is now possible to operate a satisfactory return 
imbibition system in large milling plants without the strainer. In the most 
simple form of compound imbibition, all imbibition water is sprayed on the blanket 
of bagasse going to the last mill. The weak juice from both rollers of the last mill 
passes by a single gutter directly to a Mirrlees ‘'Chokeless’* centrifugal pump, 



Bistbibutoe. 

and is returned with all suspended ** cush-oush ** to the blanket of bagasse entering 
the preceding mill. As it is impossible to regulate the suction or discharge of a 
" ChokelesB ’* pump by a valve (bagasse would very quickly accumulate and choke 
it)» a very effective regulation is obtained by fftting an air cock in the taper 
suction connexion to the pump and regulating the amount of air the pump oan 
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^Chokelets** Pumps for Unstrained Juices. 


draw thTo\igh this connexion. The discharge from the pump is led to a very 
simple distributing device which is easily adjustable for all normal rates of flow of 
juice. Further particulars of the advantages of the system can be obtained 
from the makers. This system of return imbibition is covered by Cuban 
Patent No. 8986, 

Publications Received. 

Activated Carbon : The Modern Purifier. By C. L, Mantell, Ph.D. ; with the 
co-operation of the Technical Staff of the Industrial Chemical Sales Co., 
Inc. (Obtainable from British Suchar Processes, Ltd., 16, Abbey House, 
2, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1). 1930. Free on application. 

This is a booklet setting forth in an attractive way salient information on acti- 
vated carbon in general, and on “ NuChar,’* one of the best known marks on the 
market, in particular. It describes the origin and characteristics of this material, 
and the adsorption principle to which it owes its effect. It describes its application 
in industric's, showing the numerous uses to which it may profitably be put, as in the 
refining of sugar, and the production of glycerin, vinegar, gelatin, drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, organic solvents, and an important application other than sugar refining 
is that of decolorizing and deodorizing oils of various kinds. Activated carbon has 
bf‘en found of value in the purification of water, chlorine l>eing added in excess, 
and the carbon added to de-chlorinate and further purify. “NuChar** is now 
produced in six standard qualities, the selection of which is dictated by the nature of 
the material under treatment and by the economic factor. “ NuChar-000 *'and 
“ NuChar-XXX” are qualities of exceedingly high power offered for the solution of 
the most stubborn bleaching problems. Those interested m decolorizing carbon 
should secure this well -written booklet, the author of which recently published a 
textbook on the subject of industrial carbon,^ which was well received. 

Korte Handleiding tot de Fabrikatie van Suiker uit Suikerriet op Java en in Suriname. 

By Dr. H. C. Prinsen Geerligs. Fifth, revised and enlarged edition. 
(J. H. de Bussy, Amsterdam). 1930. 

This is the abbreviated edition of Dr. Gkkrlios' “ De Fabricatie van Suiker uit 
Suikerriet.” It forms the best possible introductory textbook for the Dutch student 
taking up sugar production as his career. Indeed one is impressed with the great 
amount of salient information its author is able to compress into a coraparativoly 
.small space. This last edition of the “ Korte Handleiding ” is now brought quite up- 
to-date, and one finds additions referring the reader to recent developments, such as 
pH control, Brendkl’s brasmoscope, Bartsch’s directions to bo followed in the 
absence of boiling control apparatus, the L.\fei'ILLe crystallizer, and the utilization 
of bagasse for making boarding. 

Heat Transfer and Crystallization. W. L. McCabe. Article IX ; Theory of Industrial 
Crystallization, (Swenson Evpaorator Co., of Harvey, 111., U.S.A.). 1930, 

Contents ; Importance of crystal size ; crystallization theory ; nucleus formation ; 
and crystal growth. An illustration is given on the back of tliis bulletin of the 
Swenson-Walker continuous crystallizer. 


Die Russisch-Ukrainische Zuckerindustrie sdt dem Weltkriege (1914-1930), Ewsey 
Kabinovitsch. (Ost-Europa-Verlags, Berlin). 1930. Price : Rm. 7.60. 
Cliapters : The sugar industry and Russian political economy ; the World War 
and the sugar indiiatry ; the agrariem revolution and the sugar industry ; industrial 
organization and its results ; some economical view-points ; and final words. 

r/>^.7x929r2i7^ ’ 
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Brevities* 


Petbee Pbocess. — A recent advertisement states : ‘*To produce a pound of raw 
sugar for less money the sugar mill operator must simplify procasaes ; he must handle 
greater tonnages of cane with his present equipment ; he must reduce sugar losses ; 
he must reduce the number of man-hours per bag ; he must eliminate maintenance 
of obsolete equipment ; he must lessen the amount paid for miscellaneous materials ; 
he must cut his fuel expenses. All these things which the present economic situation 
demands that he must do, he can do by the use of the Petree Process.” 

Refining by “ Sumac abb/' — ^This is a British decolorizing carbon which tests 
have shown to have a decolorizing power equal to that of any other carbon on 
the market. A process has been worked out by means of which any raw facto^ can 
turn out a part of its production as refined granulated for local consumption or 
export. No Rpe(*ial plant is required, and revivification is unnecessarj^. This simple 
refining jjrocess has now definitely been established as practicable and economical, 
being in continuous operation in several factory -refineries in different countries. 


Cuban Sugar for Russia. — Afto negotiations extending over several months 
the sale to Russia is aimoiinced of about 135,000 tons of Cuban sugar at 1*56 cents 
per lb. f.o.b. It would apjx^ar that the sugar was bought by the Soviet through the 
medium of a London broker and is to be financed under the British Ctovemment’s 
export credit scheme. For the transaction some 130,000 tons of refined made from 
Cuban raw'S w^ere ordered from Messrs. Tate & Lylo, w»ho in consequence have been 
able fulJyto employ their Creonock and Liverpool factories. According to one Havana 
report, the price ex Cuba was 1*35 cents. 


New Suchar Refinery. — In conjunction with the raw sugar plant of th(^ 
Central Luzon Milling Co., Bamban, Tarlac, P.I., a Suchar refinery, owned by tlie 
Insular Sugar Refining ('o., started up in December last. Its capaidty is 150 tons of 
refitied per day. Washing is carried out with two 40 in. Hepw^orth self -discharging 
centrifugals, electrically driven, and four “Auto” filters are used for tlie carbon 
filtration and for sweetening off the carbon. Boiling is doni* in two calandria pans, 
8 ft. 0 in. dia. ; and the^ white sugar is purged in three 40 in. flat-bottoui centrifugals. 
Revivification is earned out in the special furnace of the Sugar IVocess Corporation, 
being thus restored to its full ofticiency for re-use in the process. The refinery is 
electrically driven throughout, and its steam requirements can bo supplied mtlior by 
excess bagasse from the central, or by oil. J. C. Mahont\v is superintendont. 

Caboni Sugar Estates. — The Animal Report of the Oaroiii Sugar Estates 
(Trinidad) Ltd. for the year ending December last shows that the net profit was <nily 
£14,572 (against £22,141 ), which with the balance <‘arried forward from 102H makes a 
total at credit of Profit and Loss of £39,385. The value of sugar in the w'orld’s 
market being now' well below’ the <*ost of production in every country and the outlook 
for tins important industry in the British West Indies being fraught with uncer- 
tainty, the directors are obligofl to continue the policy of conserving the financial 
resources of the company ; the above total of £39,385 is tlieivfore carried forward. 
The dividend on the 7^ per cent, preference shares is in arrear from July, 1925, and no 
dividend has yet been paid on the ordinary shares. The 1929 cro]> constituted a 
record at 12,338 tons ; that for 1930 is unlikely to exceed 9,500 tons owing to adverse 
weather conditions. 

The Maxwell Shredder. —A ccording t<» the Java ” Molencontrole,” lst-l(5th 
August, 1929, tlie present milling plant of the s.f. Poppoh c onsists of a Maxw'ell 
crusher-shredder (30 in. ^ 00 m.) and/ewr mills (32 m. ^ 72 in,). This installation 
has achieved the best milling result of all factoru^s lu Java using common imbibition, 
in*esp€^ctive of the number and size of units in the milling trains. Its result is bettor 
than the best obtained by all the factories with crusher and Jive mills ; also better than 
that obtained by the only factory wdth isix mills, or than that of the only factory with 
crusher and nix mills. This remarkable record w’as achieved by the use of only 18 
per cent, of imbibition ap])lied in the ordinary way. Conclusion : The Maxwell 
Shredder fixed to any crusher cuts out one mill, irresjiective of number of mills in 
the train. Milling in Java is gauged by “ lost juice iier cent, fibre.” This figure for 

Poppo h is 23 ; the best of all factories with crusher and five mills is 24.^ 

1 Data from a recent advertisement. 
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Review of Current Technical Literature. 


Sa^PABATION or COABSB PARTICLES FROM FlKE POWDEES (E.O., KiESELOUHB), 
G. Gallic and B. D. Porritt.* Transactiom of the InstihUion of the Rubber 
Industry, 1926 , 2 , 116 . 

Even the finest powders are liable to contamination by coarse matter ; and, 
though the proportion of this may be small, its effect may be serious, especially if it is 
in the form of “ grit.** Two obvious methods have been used for the detection of 

such coarse matter or grit : (1) to rub a small 
amount with oil between two glass plates (a 
qualitative test only) ; or to sieve a known quantity 
through a fine mesh, weighing the residue. But 
hand sieving is subject to inaccuracies, since firstly 
wire gauze is far from being a uniform material ; 
secondly, the openings tend to become clogged with 
particles; and, thirdly, aggregates are estimated 
as grit, whereas in use they would break down. 
If tlie aggregates are rubbed down, the result 
largely depends on the individual operating. 
Therefore, some method is demanded wliich shall 
obviate possibilities of irregular results, and this is 
now provided by the use of the apparatus here 
illustrated. ^ In short the device consists of a metal 
funnel, in the outlet of which is placed a small 
disc (say 26 mm. diom.) of wire gauze of any 
desired mesh, the gauze being actually contained in 
a removable cup. 

A weighed portion of the sample of the powder 
under examination is placed in the funnel, and a 
jet of water dirwted upon it. Actually (as is seen) 
there are two jets, the high pressure jet and the 
secondary jet, and the procedure in making a test 
is as follows : The material on the funnel is 
thoroughly wetted by a stream of water from the 
secondary supply, this being continued until the 
funnel is about half filled with liquid. Then the high pressure jet is slowly turned 
on, and the position of the nozzle under the liquid adjusted in relation to the sieve 
until there is little or no disturbance on the surface and the level of liquid is sinking. 
Now the secondary supply is brought into use to maintain a constant level, and to 
wash down material on the sides. When the residual matter on the disc has b'^^en 
thoroughly washed for a definite time, the water is turned off, and the grit washed 
down into the cup, which is removed. Lastly the grit is tronsfened to an oven, 
dried and weighed. This method, has been found to satisfy all the requirements 
which it was designed to meet. It enables tests to be carried out quickly, the 
results are constant, and the size of the openings of the miniature sieve can be eeisily 
checked, either by microscopic examination, or by projection on a screen for direct 
measurement. 

Economical Running of Multitubulak Boiler Plant. J, E, Bihl, Prfxredings 
of the Anrnuil Congress, South African Sugar Technologists' Associatimi, 1929. 

Recording instruments and oarc^ful loggmg of details is essential ; steam flow 
indicators are necessary to show the work the boilers are doing ; stream ivcording 
charts should be used ; COj and recorders are essential to check the combustion of 
each boiler. It is only with the assistance of such instruments that aec‘uraie data 
can be collected as a guide to efficiency. Firing, — Owing to the rigid design of 
multitubular boilers, it is nec€^ssa^y to raise steam very slowly, two to three weeks 

X Tills Review is coprright, and no pari of it may be reproduced wittiout perm iks ion. 
Editors. 

8 Director, Eescarch Association of British Rubber and Tyre Manufacturers, Lmdon. 

3 This method has come laruely into use in different industries J:)eing found to give readily repro- 
ducible results. It has been adopted by large n'flncrles in the U.R. as a method for controlling the 
amount of *' grit ** in Ideselguhr. 
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being taken to heat up a battery from dead cold. It is a seriqus loss of heat to 
oommenoe turning on steam ha2f*an-hour before crushing commences) but it is 
absolutely essential to heat up slowly to avoid sudden changes in temperature, 
leaky joints, water-hammer, and perhaps serious damage. About half-an-hour 
before crushing commences the main stop valve of each boiler is “ eased off *’ its 
seat very slowly to heat up the main steam ranges, commencing of course with the 
boiler having the highest temperature after having ascertained that every steam drain 
is open. Every engine and pump is also heated up, and provision is likewise made to 
heat up the eskaust range. The steam drains must be left open and only shut off 
on each steam range as the units on that particular range are started. The auxiliary 
engines and necessary pumps should all be working before the mill engines are started 
up. It is then unnecessary to run the mills idle for more than a few minutes* If 
possible never use cold feed water, especially when starting up ; and there are 
times when it should most certainly receive chemical treatment. Begular water 
feeding is as important as regular firing, and a reliable feed water regulator would 
be a very desirable fitting. 

Draught. — This is a very difficult problem. Each boiler should be regulated by 
means of its damper, the extent being determined from the COg analysis of the flue 
gases. Fuel permitting, the draught should be kept at almost its maximum, and 
the thickness of fuel maintained by close regulation of feed. To get a good com- 
bustion with 12 to 14 i)er cent, of COg at the boiler damper requires constant care and 
supervision, and the quantity of bagasse to be fixed for each boiler is obviously 
dependent on the size of bagasse and prevailing conditions. Cleaning. — ^Methodical 
and proper cleaning of flres is essential for good burning of bagasse, and when so 
doing the dampers should be almost shut to prevent undue cooling and stressing of 
tubes. When using river water, boilers should be blown down normally every 8 
hours, and more frequently when a change of water oc^curs. In washing out boilers, a 
powerful stream of water from a hose should be used when the boiler is hot, and from 
the top as well as the bottom manhole. Radiation and condensation losses should be 
reduced to a minimum and steam leaks should bo regarded as sources of deliberate 
waste if allowed to remain week after week. Water drops from leaky flanges cause a 
large steam loss ; whilst that due to unlagged steam piping has not generally received 
the attention that it should. General remarks. — It is conducive to economy and 
efficiency to have the boiler-room practice as uniform as possible in all respects. 
Approved routine should be established in the room, and when this is done the work 
will go on almost automatically. A competent person should inspect the boilers 
regularly, especially at week-ends when boilers are being washed out. Heat is an 
invisible intangible thing, but its generation costs money. Waste, thoi*efore, should 
not be tolerated. 

Makxkg Plai^tation White at Centbal Pboyioencia, Cuba, Tiburcio Irazoqut. 

Proceedings of the Third Anmtal Conference of the Association of Sugar 

Technologists of Cubaf 1929. 

Central Providencia, Guines, Cuba, has specialized for years past in meeting 
the needs of the Havana market by delivering consumption sugars of high quality 
for use by the confectionery, fruit preserving, and soft drink industries, and to a 
lesser degree for direct consumption. But of late in place of a refined grade it has 
been turning out “ extra turbinated, of quite a white colour,’* and polarizing 99*7®, 
this being made in tlie following manner : Limed juice after passing through heaters is 
raised to boiling point in defcjcators, left to settle for an hour, and evaporated in a 
quintuple in the usual way. A small copper vacuum pan is used for producing the 
crystals serving as pied^e-cuite for the different strikes. It is charged with evapora- 
tor syrup, and a few moments before crystallization sodium hydrosulphite solution is 
added. Throe calandria pans are used for producing the turbinated sugar strikes 
from this pied^de-cuite, being boiled to 02® Brix, Here again, a few minutes before 
closing the steam valves, sodium hydrosiflphite is drawn in at the rate of 1 kilo per 
20 tons of masseouite, this producing a remarkable decolorizing effect. Strikes ore 
emptied into a closed crystallizer feeding the centrifugals, where the crystals are 
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washed to dr 3 nieB 8 with superheated steam, and finally washed with blue solution. 
Sugar thus obtained amoimts to 40 per cent, of the total production, the remainder 
be^ raw of 96*5 to 97°. Green and wash syrups coming from the turbinated sugar 
strikes have purities of 65 to 70°, and have a slightly acid reaction as the result of the 
addition of the hydrosulphite, so before drawing them into the second strikes they 
are diluted to 28° B4., and neutralized with carbonate of soda. At the Central Pro- 
videncia liming tanks, defecators, supply tanks crystallizers, etc., are enamelled to 
avoid contact as far as possible with iron. 

Vabious Special Pieces or Factoby Equipment (Mitchell Scbeen, Hummeb 
S cBEEN, Maoebation Bath, Oliveb Filteb, Meineckb Chute). Pro- 
ceedings of the Ann>ual Congress of the South African Sugar Technologists' 
Association, 

Mitchell Screen, — It is an electrically vibrating screen driven by a motor to suit 
customers* requirements, its vibrations being 60 per sec. in a circular movement of 
about 'i\ in. in diam. It has a rated capacity of 500 gall, per lain., and requires 
about I H.P. The results of a trial at Central Hormiguero, Cuba, were so satis* 
factory that three more installations were ordered for the following crop. At first an 
80-mesh screen was used, but later a 60 and finally a 40 was used, the material being 
phosphor-bronze. When the screen had become clogged after 9-10 days, it was 
immersed in 1 per cent, potash for 16 hours, being after washing ready for use again. 
Hummer Screen, — It is recognized that by straining the juice much more efficiently 
than is possible by the usual “cush-cush straining apparatus a large amount of 
substance can be removed that otherwise might interfere with filtration and might 
also affect the recovery of sugar. This can be done by the Vibrating Screen, a 
rival of tlie Peck strainer. It is already in use with excellent results in different 

sugar producing countries, including Natal and Zululand. Maceration Bath, 

This is an innovation in Natal, having been adopted by the Natal Estates, Ltd., 
though long in use in Australia. Chief factors in its operation are : time, heat and 
total immersion in a large percentage of maceration water. It has been used at 
Mt. Edgecombe between the 4th and 5th mills, and has in conjunction with the 5th 
mill increa-sed the extraction at that estate from 90 to 94 per cent. 

Oliver Filter, — Mr, Vigek, of Tinley Manor, Natal, where this filter has been in 
operation, reports that, though not in a position to compare its costs against those of 
the plate-and-frauke, it can safely be said that a substantial saving in labour and filter- 
cloths is obtained, besides which an increased recovery* of sugar results. There are 
a great number of advantages in this continuous filter, the most important being its 
“ fool-proof ” operation. Its efficiency is ahnost entirely free from the person. 1 
equation of the workman, who has nothing to do with the time of filtration, with the 
extent of the washing cycle, or with the pressure during transference of liquors, the 
umversal valve doing everything for him automatically. Labour saving, or bettor 
labour productivity, is here practically a maximum, and a battery of machines can 
be attended by one man only for the discharge of immense tonnages. Weak points 
relating to this filter are firstly the greater water content of the cako disci larged. viz. 
about 70 against 60 per cent, in the plate-and-frame-pross (the respective sucrose 
contents being 2*6 and 6*8 per cent.). Secondly, there is the flat grinding valve, 
corrosion and erosion making the use of ground disc valves poor practice at the best. 
Meinecke Chute,— Mr, Hebbison, Chief Engineer at Central Verulam, rei)orted that 
one was installed between his third and fourth mills and was in operation for three 
weeks with fair results. Results wore not perfect, the main trouble being tliat tlie 
chute would not feed the following mill regularly. There was a tendenc'y to break up 
the blanket into lumps of various sizes which caused tlio mill to slip and choke. 
Naturally, as results were not satisfactory, the chute was taken out aiul the slat 
carrier was installed. His personal opinion is that the Meinecke would work well wit h 
mills of short centres and soft canes of low fibre percentage. But with a hard cane of 
high fibre, such as XJba, a well designed scraper type intermediate carrier will take 
some beating. 
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ViaxTs OF SxmFAOB Tension Beitbbminations. K. Sandera and R. Sigmund. 
Zeiiech, Zuckerind. Ctechoahv,, 1030, 54, No. 29, 317>323. Determinations of the s.t. 
of bee/t factory and refinery products lead the authors to conclude that the colloids 
in certain very pure solutions may correspond with the s.t. ; but that this is only so 
under entirely identical ideal conditions. Thus, the presence of insignificant traces 
of fat (even ten-thousandths of a per cent.), such as are frequently present in beet 
factory juices, completely vitiate the results. — ^Ultba-Vioi/bt Rays fob the 
Examination of Suoab. Anon. Centr. Zuckerind,, 1930, 38, No. 17, 484-485. 
During recent years so-called fluorescence analysis has developed considerably, and 
the significance in examining sugars by ultra-violet light has been studied by H. 
Lunden.' By mixing sugars with impurities in varying amount, it is possible to 
construct a “fluorescence scale which is well suited for judging the quality of sugars. 
Variations corresponding to 0*001 per cent, of ash may thus be detected. The diifer- 
ence between refined and beet white sugars (containing 0*05 per cent, of ash) is very 
marked. Extremely small amounts of colouring matter in solutions of white sugars 
can thus be shown up. An apparatus equipped with suitable ray filters is here 
described, the cost of which is relatively moderate. — ^Liquid Sugar : Handling 
AND Storing. Anon. Leaflets 2, 3 and 4, issued by Lantbom db Co,, Jnc., New York, 
A few more details of the advantages to confectioners, jam manufacturers, and others, 
of buying sugar from the refiner in the form of heavy liquor.* Ordinary dry sugar 
must be moved byhand labour from the storage room to the required point in the plant, 
often on an upper floor. But liquid sugar is delivered by tank wagons from which it 
is pumped to suitable tanks in the plant, from which tanks it flows by gravity to tlie 
spot required. On turning on a valve, the sugar is immediately at hand without 
extra handling, as in the case of ordinary dry sugar. Regarding storage, liquid 
sugar can be contained in a tank placed m a part of the building otherwise waste 
space. — Determination of Sugar in Bagasse in Java. E. T. Westly. Pro- 
ceedings of the 1th Annual Convention of the Philippine Sugar Association, 1929. 
Following his “ Annual Synopsis of Philippine Mill Data.*" already reported,* Mr. 
Westly made the following remarks : In general, the methods of laboratory control 
in vogue in Java are excellent and the Dutch are no doubt very up-to-date in their 
methods of control. However, 1 do think that the method determining the polari- 
zation of the bagasse probably results in too low a figure and hence the actual ex- 
tr6U3tion obtained in Java is probably somewhat less than their reported figure. The 
practice in vogue in Java is to take one kilo of bagasse in ten litres of water. This 
mixture is boiled for one hour in a closed vessel with a condenser on top. No 
sodium carbonate is added to the mixture. I think this method of digesting the 
bagasse very likely results in too low afigime for polarization.** — History of Vacuum 
Drying. E. Passburg. Chem. Fabr,, 1930, 93-95. An interesting review by an 
achnowledged authority on this subject. He mentions that the first va<‘uum dryer 
was an experimental one erected in 1881 in St. Petersburg for drying sugar containing 
3-4 per cent, of water, after which the author applied ap|>aratu8 on this principle to 
the products of different chemical industries. — Report on Chemical Methods for 
Reducing Sugars. R. F. Jackson. Journal of the A,0,A.C,, 1930, 13, No. 2, 
197-201. Munson and Walker in their well-known method omitted giving the 
copper cKjuivalents for levulose. In preliminary experiments made by the author 
to supply these, it was apparent that the reducing ratio is a function of the con- 
centration of sugar. If it is assumed that the reducing power of a sugar mixture is an 
additive property of the constituents, the ratios of invert sugar to dextrose can be 
extrapolated to those of levulose to dextrose. But a comparison of those extra- 
polated with the experimental ratios reveals a serious discrepancy. Either the rule 
of mixtures is inaccurate, or some error exists in the experimental data. Such error 
may occur either in tlie present data for levulose, or in Munson and Walkeb*8 
values for invert sugar. It is the purpose of the author to conduct further tests 
using pure levulose to seek the source of this discrepancy. J P O 


1 I,SJ„ im, 614. 2 I,SJ„ 1930, 164. « 1030, 214. 
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'J'HE over-production in the Sugar Industry compels 
you to improve the quality of your sugar. 

Only the best goods find a market. 

The way to attain this is to decolorize with 




The most powerful and effective 


DECOLORIZING CARBONS. 


For the Production of Refined Sugar 
in the Cane and Beet factory. 


For further Particulars and References apply to : — 

N. V. Norit'TereenigiDg Verkoop Centrale, 

Amsterdam-Cv Holland. 
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THE Super Deoolorizinfif Carbon. 

No Special Plant Required. Revivification Unnecessary. 
Easy Operation. No Special Supervision. 

*‘Suma-Carb’* consumption averages 0*2 per cent, of 
sugar re-melted. 

For Particulars and Samples write to 

The SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY CO, Ltd. 

2| St. Dunstan’s Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 

CABLBi: ^‘SUMASUCO, LONDON." 
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Works Refractometer 


for accurately determining the concentration 
of the liquor in the boiling pan or vacuum pan. 
It obviates the taking of samples which 
frequently causes inconvenience ; moreover 
before a sample can be measured it has 
changed its temperature and does not give a 
true indication of the state of the bulk of the 
liquor. The Zeiss Works Eefractometer gives 
the concentration of the liquor actually in the 
pan without interrupting the boiling or concen- 
trating process. One refractometer can be 
used for several pans ; all that is required is for 
each pan to have a fixed adapter on to wh|ch 
the instrument fits when a reading is made. 
FtUl particulart in List ** M19W ” from : 

CARL ZEISS (LONDON) LTD. 

Winsley House^ Wells Street Oxford Street^ Loodofit 

Representatives for INDIA— , Representatives for JAPAN— 

CARL ZEISS KABUSrilKLI KAISHA, 

Yusen BufldUng. 

(7th 

TOKtO. 


ADAIR, DUTT & CO. LTD., 
BOMBAY hiAOiM. 
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Separation of Finely Divided Solids from Liquids (Juice Clarification). 

John W, V\/lckes» of Tongaat, Natal. 1,764,870. April 16th, 1930. 

Apparatus for the separation of finely divided solids from liquids comprises a 
tank containing a plurality of Bujierposod bells, the skirts of wliich are spaced apart, 
the central portion of each boll being provided with an opening so as to permit 
of the radial outward flow of the liquid introduced into the tank toward the wall 
thereof, thus producing a parallel flow of the def) 08 ited matter and of the clear liquid. 
An object of the present invention is to provide the separation of finely divided 
solids from liquids in a more efficient manner than heretofore, whilst minimizing the 

possibility of the solids and clear 
liquid mixing ; and further to 
provide an apparatus in which 
the flow of raw liquid is in a 
direction opposite to that of the 
flow of the clear liquid to zones 
from which the said clear liquid 
may be tapped to the exterior 
of the apparatus. Raw liquid 
may bf3 introduced to the vat 
or tank through the opening 47 
or through an opening provided 
in the wall of the tank or through 
an opening provided in the 
cov(*r adjacent to the wall of 
the tank. In the figure as- 
suming that raw liquid is 
introduced through the opening 
47, such raw liquid if the tank 
be empty strikes against the 
top of the uppermost bell and 
is deflected therefrom through 
the (sentral depending annuli to the bottom of the tank or vat. Assuming, 
liowevt'f, that the tank is partly filled with raw liquid, and that it be desired 
to admit furtla^r raw litpnd through the opening 47, the additional raw liquid 
on rti-iking the surface of tlio liquid already in the vat being of greater specific gravity 
would tend to collect towards the centre of the tank and the inwardly inclined tops 
of the bolls would facilitate this tendency and the additional raw liquid would there- 
fore torai to pass dowmwardly through the central annuli to the bottom of the tank or 
vat. Tlie sweep mechanism is intended to sweep the sediment towards the central 
depending annuli so that the raw liquid will tend to gravitate by reason of its greater 
specific gravity towards the bottom of the tank tlirough the central depending annuli. 
As such raw liquid is more or less saturated with solids in suspension, such solids 
therefore will tend to form a continuous column centrally through the superposed 
bells. If, however, the raw liquid be delivered peripherally of the vat, then the 
continuous column tends to form between the skirts of the bells and the wall of the 



tank. 

By means of the construction of apparatus as hereinbefore described, a 
continuous column of sediment may be obtained, the weight of which aids in its con* 
solidation. Further, it permits of the sediment from the various settling areas 
being conveyed to the bottom of the vat by passages which are separate and distinct 
from those tlirough which the raw material enters the underside of a bell or the imder- 


1 Copies of speoifloationB of patents with their drawings can be obtained on applloation to the 
following— finited iTingdem ; Patent Office, Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.0.2 (price Is. each). Abstracts of United Kingdom patents marked in our Kovlew 
with a star (*) are r^roduced from the Illustrated Official Journal {Patented with the permission of 
the Ciontroller of H.M. Stationery Office, London. Sometimes only the drawing or drawings are 
so reproduced. United States : Oommiaaioner of Patents, Washington, B.C. (price 10 cents each). 
Frame : L*Imprimerle Nationale, 87, rue Vletlie, du Tconple, Paris. Gemumy : Patentamt, Berlin, 
Qermany. 
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sides of the bells, and the continuous column of sediment assists by roe^n of its own 
weight and head in the production of a heavy precipitate in the bottom sediment- 
receiving chamber. Apparatus in accordance with the present invention provides 
for a considerable head of precipitate with a comparatively small amount of sediment 
in storage, and the use of bell-settling areas for the coUe(?tion of the clear liquid gives 
protection in the clear liquid zones from disturbing tjurrents. The bell-typo of 
collector provides a quiescent zone in which the clear liquid is secured free from any 
disturbing currents that might be caused in the main body of the vat or tank by the 
incoming raw material. The bell-type of apparatus allows of the scrapers or sweepers 
being designed if so desired to over -run the top edges of the bolls both centrally and 
peripherally, thereby permitting of the surfaces of the bell tops being kept clean. 
The amount of clear liquid abstracted from each bell may bo controlled or regulated 
in many well known ways such as by means of valves or by adjustable weir overflows 
from the various supply pipes to a common receiving tank. Claim : The herein 
described method of separating finely divided solids from liquids which consists in 
introducing liquid carrying solids in suspension into the upper x)art of a chamber, 
oonstraining the said liquid to flow vertically downward through a ])lurality of 
chambers superposed therein, withdrawing clear liquid from the highest zone of the 
superposed chambers, thereby causing a slow movement of the clear liquid towards 
the said highest zones and discharging sediment which has settled on the tops of the 
superposed chambers in a direction to promote the slow movement of the clear 
liquid drawn from the said highest zones. 

Defecation of Juice (Cane oe Beet), Arthur W. Bull (assignor 1o The Dorr Co„ 
of New York). 1,762,781. Aprfl Ist, 1930. 

In the ordinary defecation operation by lime the solids formed chemically, 
together with albumin coagulated by the heat, tend to form large floes which settle 
promptly and rapidly, thereby removing readily from the juice a great majority of 
the settlable solids. However, the very rapidity with which the floes settle tends to 
leave in suspension a residuum of flne solids which are too disperse to form floes, and 
which therefore settle quite slowly. This condition requires the use of Hot-tling tanks 
of sufficient size to remove the finer solids, or else demands additional filtration or 
other special treatment. The general object of this invention is to control the 
sedimentation process in such a way that substantially all of the settlablo solids 
will be aggregated into floes, and will be removed with corresponding rapidity by tlie 
settlement of the floes. This is accomplished by employing carefully regulated agita- 
tion which will be sufficient to prevent the settling of the flocis to any grcjat extent ; 
since it has been found that for some reason as yet unknown, after tho floes have been 
broken up it is impossible to reproduce them of the same size as those originally 
formed. By maintaining an even distribution of the forming floes throughout the 
juice all of the fine solids have an opportunity to attach themselves to th(^ floes ; and 
after a sufficient period of agitation the juice is run into a settling tank whore the 
floes settle out rapidly, having a clear supernatant juice. It should bo noted t hat while 
the agitation of the juice with reagents for defecating purposes is not new, such agito- 
tion heretofore has been carried on simply for the purijose of assuring complete mixing 
of the reagent with the juice, without considering the effect on floe formation. Such 
mixing would therefore be inadequate to produce the substantially complete accumu- 
lation of the solids in floes of maximum size, according to the present invention. 
The apparatus comprises a settling tank divided by transverse trays into a plurality 
of superposed settling compartments each provided with overflow or decantation 
pipes having inlet sections and outlet section passing through the walls of tank and 
into overflow box in well known manner as employed in tho standard Dorr clarifier. 
The solids settling on each tray and on the bottom of the tank may be propelled to 
the centre by revolving rake arms. The solids settling in the bottom compartment 
are withdrawn through the central discharge opening through pipe connecting with a 
pump. Tho agitator for the feed comprising the juice with defecating agents may be 
located directly above the centre of the settling apparatus, and preferably is mounted 
directly on the top of tlie uppermost oonipartment. The feed is introduced through 
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a suitable pipe and the scum launder extends radially across the agitator with its 
edge just above the liquid level in the agitation compartment and passing through 
a wall for discharge of scum and floating matter. Means may be provided for 
returning to the feed a portion of the settled solids or mud. Claim 2 : In a process of 
manufacturing sugar in which the sugar-bearing juice is treated to precipitate impuri- 
ties, the stop which comprises the continuous preparation of the treated juice for 
sedimentation by agitating a continuously flowing stream of juice during a detention 
period between the influx and the discharge of the juice sufficient to obtain substan- 
tially complete floculation in the effluent and at a rate adequate to maintain a sub- 
stantially uniform suspension of all floes in all portions of the juice which have been 
subjected to the agitation for substantially the same period of time, but insufficient to 
prevent the formation and maintenance of floes of substantially maximum size in 
any part of tlio juice undergoing continuous agitation, 

Boneblack. Edouard Urbaln (assignor to the Urbain Corporation, a Corporation 
of Delaware). 1,755,156. April 16th, 1930. A process of producing boneblack of 
groat decolorizing power comprises the steps of treating pieces of bone with acid 
under conditions adapted to remove calcium carbonate from such pieces without 
causing them to disintegrate, and theraftor calcinmg the residue of such pieces. — 
Clutaminic A(;]d. Karl Bromig (assignor to Deutsche Gold & Silber Scheideanstalt, 
vorm. Roessler, of Frankfort-on -the-Main. Cermany). 1,755,683. April 22nd, 1930. 
A process for preparation of glutaminic acid from sugar residues comprises treating 
the starting material with hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, separating the hot 
solution from any deposited solids, cooling and again removing deposited solids, 
con(‘entrating the solution, cooling to low temperature and saturating with hydro- 
chloric acid gas whereby glutaminic acid hydrochloride separates out on standing. — 
Ulabification Process. Arthur W. Bull (assignor to The Dorr Co., of New York), 
1,755,165. April 22n(l, 1930. The method of treating boot juice in the manufac- 
turer of sugar whieli comprises mixing raw' juice with carbonated juice is claimed. — 
Beet Blocker. Hesiquio Becerra, of Choy^enne, Wyo, U.S.A. 1,755,861. April 
22nd, 1930. An agricultural machine comprises a rectangular frame, an extension 
laterally jrrojectiiig from one side thereof, supporting wheels for said frame and 
exlonsion lespootively, cross bars included in said frame, bearings carried by said 
cross bars, a plurality of shafts of different lengths mounted on some of said bearings 
and having their forward ends arranged in horizontal 8teppe<l relation with lespect to 
ea(*h utiK^r, sliafts journalled in the remaining bearings and in paralloliam with the 
sluiftH firht- mentioned, moans for driving the last mentioned shafts from the driving 
whticls of the frame, moans for driving the first mentioned shafts from the other shafts, 
means for varying the speed of the last mentioned sliafts, discs secured on the last 
mentioned shafts and on the ends thereof that are disposetl in horizontal stepiied 
r(?lat ion with respect to each other, adjustable crank means carritxl by said sides, 
arms pivotally secured to tlio adjustable crank means, depending means pivotally 
s(‘cured to said arms, and hoe shovels adjustably connected to said arms. — Cane 
Cutter. Masaichi Sasaki, of Lihuo, T.H. 1,756,664. April 29th, 1930. A 
crawling cane attaclimerit of the class described includes in combination, a frame 
structure for attachment to a tractor, a transveil’se bar, means for attaching the bar 
to the frauic structure, a transverse shaft, moans for journalling the transverse shaft 
to the frame structure in front of the bar, a plurality^ of pairs of bars rockable on the 
sliaft and lia%ing elongated loo]) members receiving the transverse bar, the forward 
ends of ea(‘h pau’ of bars having spaced parallel extensions, a chain and sprocket 
mechanism between each jiair of extensions, sprockets of tiie mechanism being fixed 
to the sJiaft, knives projecting from the cliain,^ — Beet Topper. Carl A. J. Andersen, 
of Salt Lake C^ity, Utah. 1,762,285. April 1st, 1930. Claim is made for a beet 
topper comprising a wheel -supported frame, an axle on which the rear portion of said 
frame is supjiorted, a B})rockot wIrmI socnired on said axle, vortical standards secured 
to the front portion of said frame, a shaft journalletl in said vertical standards, a 
sprocket wheel carried on said shaft, a sprocket chain carried on said sprocket 
wheel, a belt tightener frame supported on said standards, a shaft journalled in said 
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tightener traznei and movable in arc-shaped slots out in said vertical standards* 
means to impart motion from the first-mentioned shaft to the last-mentioned shaft* 
slotted standards secured to said frame, a shaft journalled near the rear portion of the 
said frame and adapted to move vertically in said slots, topper beam through which 
the last-mentioned shaft is passed, and which shaft and beam move vertically up and 
down, springs to control the movement of said beam, a topping blade secured on the 
lower end of said beam, spaced apart sprocket wheels carried on said last-menrionod 
shaft, a pair of spaced apart sprocket wheels carried on tlie shaft which is in said 
tightener frame, spaced apart foliage chains over said last-mentioned pairs of 
sprocket wheels to impart rotation thereto, said chains having blades socurod thereto 
having teeth on the outer side tliereof, and means to raise and lower said boaiii» 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

Film Evafoiiatok.* Chemische FabriK J. Beliak, of Vienna, Austria ((autiniuiiii'atcnJ 
by H. Wade, London). 326,610. December 14th, 1928. 

In evaporators of the typo in which the liquid to be evaporated or (soncentrated 
trickles down over steam-heated tubes, the total heating surface of the tubes deert^ases 
in successive horizontal rows of tubes or in successive groups of sucih rows from the 
highest row downwards. A multiple effect evaporator comprises three similar 

elements 1, 2 and 3. In each 
not element the number of tubes in 

each horizontal row decreases 
from four at the top to two 
and then to one at the bottom. 

; ri Liquid to be evaporated is fed 
•jj on to tubes 6 from feeding 
•'•I ! dovieos consisting of pipes 28 
provided ouch with a longitu- 
dinal slot into winch a bar 30 
•I I of wodgo-shaped section can be 
•; moved, to adjust the flow. 'Ihe 
'] I liquid dripping otf the tubes 
I is cauglit by trays 26 and 
* A conducted on to tlie next 
- j group of tubes, from wliich 
I trays 26 or 16' (‘onduct in 
^ ] to tlie last group of tubes. 
The concentrated liquid i)assos 
by a duct 43 to a receptacle 44. 
Steam is supplied to all the tubes of the first clement in parallel by a supply 
pipe 39, communicating witli chambers 27 ; after passing thougli the tubes the air 
and residual steam is removed from the cJiambers 38 by a suction duct. Thu steam 
produced in the first evaporating olornont jwissos tlirough the tubes of the second 
element, and so on, in the known manner. The evaporating cliamber of the third 
element is connected to a condenser by a pij[)e 42. Each heating tube 6 is provided 
with a throttle valve 18 at the steam entry, and with outlets 20, 21, for air and con- 
densate respectively at the other end. Claim 1 : Evaporator with steam heated tubes 
on which the liquid to be concentrated is drizzling, characieriztid by the feature, 
that the total heating surface of the tubes dec^reases in successive horizontal rows of 
tubes or in successive groups of such rows from the highest row downward. (2) 
Evaporator as set forth in Claim 1, cliaracierized by the feature that horizontal tube 
rows of equal numbers of tubes are unitodin groups and that the number of tubes in 
the horizontal rows of the single groups decreases from top to bottom, [It is stated 
for this evaporator that it is specially suited for use in the sugar industry ; and that it 
can show efficiency figures especially in respect of steam consumption more favour- 
able than other types of apparatus. Its co.st of construction is stated to be lower 
than for the standard type at present mostly in use.] 
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Patents* 


Filtbb foe Colloid LiQinos. Marius G, W. Hummelincki of Vlaardingon, Holland. 

291,810. December, 1926. 

The present invention principally consists of a process for purifying liquids 
which contain colloids or coarser dispersions or the like by means of filtration 
characterized by the foat-ure that the liquid to be filtered is passed through a filter 
cloth or wire mesli, tho pores of which are wide compai'ed with the size of tlie colloidal, 
emulsified or suspended particles, the fiow of the liquid being regulated in such a way 
tliat tho liquid passes into and through the filtering layer with a velocity not exc^nsding 
1*8 meters per hour and so that the deposit of impurities is not disturbed by the move- 
ment of the liqxiid. In order to distinguish this method of filtration from 
ordinary filtration it will bo refeiTod to herein as physical filtration. The invention 
is based on the surprising discovery, that the impurities in the said liquids may very 
nearly completely bo deposited on the filtering material by leading these liquids 
through the pores or meshes of a thin layer of filtering material under special cir- 
cumstances which are now describori hereinafter. Tho principal conditions, 
which should be fulfilled in order to attain the purpose of the invention are : ( 1 ) That 
tlie liquid to be purified is passed quietly through and along the filtering surface. 
(2) That tho size of the pores is adapted to the size of the particles which it is desired 
to pass into the filtrate. Such constructions may be realised in many ways. Princi- 
pally speaking a filtering apparatus in which the above (jonditions are fulfilled com- 
prises a container, one part of which acts as a receptacle for the liquid to be filtered 
and to which the liquid is supplied from outside, another part of the said container 
being provided with suitable horizontal or vortical filtering elements which discharge 
the purified liquid outside the said receptacle. It should be understood, that the 
discliargo-tubiis or other similar device may be positioned either at tbe^ top or at the 
bottom of the said container or of the part containing the filtering elements. Claim 
is : A [irocesa for removing impurities from colloidal liquids, emulsions or susponsioni 
by moans of filtration, characterized by the feature that tho liquid to be filtered i» 
passed through a filter-cloth or wire mesh, th3 pores of which are wide compared with 
the size of tho colloidal, oniulsifiod or BUB|K>nded articles, the flow of the liquid being 
regulated in such a way that the liquid paases into and through the filtering layer with 
a velocity which does not exceed 1*8 metres per hour and so that the deposit of im- 
purities is not disturbed by the movement of the liquid. 

KvAroRAToii. Chemische Fabrik J. Beliak. 326,510. December Uth, 1928. 
This specification relates to ovajiorators of tho type in which the liquid to be 
evaporated or concentrated trickles down over steam-hoated tubes, the total heating 
surface of the tubes decreases in successive horizontal rows of tubes or in successive 
groups of such rows from the highest row downwards. — Beet Topper. W. T. Cooa, 
of Yaxley, Peterborough. 326,639. lobruary 20th, 1929. An auxiliary frame 
carrying an angularly disposed rotary cutter and a positioning roller is secured at its 
roar end by a pivot to the main frame from which its forward end is supported by a 
spring and slotted links. The roller as it rides over tlie boots lifts the auxiliary frame 
and thus positions tho knife for the cut. A plate deflects the cut tops to the side of 
the machine. — Synthesis of Sugars. J. Y. Johnson (L G, Farbenindustrie A.-G., 
of Frankfort-on-Main). 327,193. December 3rd, 1928, Formaldehyde, or a polymer 
thereof, is heated with a catalyst in tho presence of a mono- or jjolyliydrii; alcohol 
miscible with water, Tho sugar is obtained in the form of a clear syrup by separating 
the catalyst and evaporating the solvent. An example is given in 'which equal part-s 
by weight of a 30 per cent, aqueous solution of formaldehyde and methyl alcohol are 
boiled for 10 hours in tho presence of lead oxide as catalyst. In furtlier examples, 
trioxymothyleno is condensed, in the presence of glycerol and load oxide, and formal- 
dehyde is condensed in the presence of methyl alcohol and lime. Tho sugars obtained 
may be subjected to a catalytic reduction for the production of polyhydric alcohols ; 
in an example, the sugar is diluted to a 10 per cent, aqueous solution and treated with 
hydrogen in the presence of a platinum catalyst. The product cont.ain«J i-onsidorable 
quantities of glycerol besides other polyhydric alcoliols. (Specifications .309,200 
and 311,788 are referred to), — WRAriUNU Cube Sugar. G. Fairrie, A. Fairrie and 
Fairrie & Co., Ltd,, of Liveqwol. .328,446. April 30th, 1920. Relates to a method 
of wrapping lumps of sugar so as to form au elongated packet witJi a projecting tab. 
(Specification 199,176 is referred to). 
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United Kingdom. 


IMPOBTS AND EXPOBTS OF SUGAB. 
IMPOBTS. 


Unbefined Sugars, 

Poland 

Germeiny 

Netherlands 

France 

Czecho-Slovekia 

Java 

Philippine Islands 

Cuba 

Dutch Guiana 

Hayti and San Domingo 

Mexico 

Peru 

Brazil 

Union of South Africa 

Mauritius 

Australia 

Straits Settlements 

British West Indies, British 
Guiana & British Honduras . 
Other Countries 

Onk Month bnbinq 
, June 30tr. 

1029. , 1930. 

Tons. ' Tons. 

1 11,330 

4,076 1 11,983 

.... 1 • . • . 

4,838 1 ! ! ! 

; i 

t 

00,380 1 102,024 

32,200 ] 22,950 

2,662 1 3,486 

292 . 3,840 

.... ; 728 

4,488 768 

1 



28,170 18,149 , 

1,042 3,007 1 

Six Mont 

,1UNB 

1929. 

Tons. 

38,667 

26,889 

16,690 

79,112 

284,714 

125,899 

66,7 i 9 
11, ,527 
17,685 
166,810 
95,884 

64,0)1 

17,824 

HS BNUINQ 
30th. 

1030. 

Tons. 

24,436 

37,541 

*508 

2 

278,200 

150,306 

42,307 

40,290 

15,407 

79,446 

69,727 

62,912 

27,921 

Total Raw Sugars 

144,037 

177,468 

1,012,430 

819,002 

Refined Sugars. 


1 



Poland 

.... 

.... I 


• 4 S • 

Germany 

340 

: 383 1 

409 1 

798 

Netherlands 

983 

901 1 

8,960 ; 

5,223 

Belgium 

134 

127 , 

680 I 

453 

France 

.... 

.... 1 

• . • • I 

.... 

Czecho-Slovakia 

2,835 

4,840 I 

13,91 1 i 

15,862 

Java 

. . • . 

.... 1 

• • • * i 

.... 

United States of America . . . . 

929 

1,278 i 

, 

5,496 

Canada 

«... 

1 • 

7 

>1 

Other Countries 

39 

1 ! 

65 ; 

484 

Total Refined Sugars 

5,261 

7,591 ' 

28,564 

28,317 

Molasses ^ 

17,232 

13,067 , 

102,468 

143,867 

1 British 

9,165 

4,145 1 

32.364 

12,963 

Total Imports 

175,695 

202,261 '1,175,816 

1,004,139 


EXPORTS. 




British Refined Sugars. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton?) 

Tons. 

Denmark 

Ill 

62 i 

695 . 

307 

Netherlands 

.... 

! 

.... 

« • • 4 

Irish Free State 

3,865 

3,629 ' 

24,202 1 

21,213 

Channel Islands 

71 

40 ; 

524 i 

924 

British West Aincn 

137 

121 ; 

1,378 i 

967 

Canada 

• • • • 

* • • • f 

.... ' 

• « • • 

Other Countries 

1,761 

8,904 ! 

65,397 I 

79,863 


6,945 

12,747 ; 

92,090 i 

103,264 

Foreign & Colonial Sugars. 


1 

* 


Refined and Candy 

156 

309 1 

826 ! 

1,309 

Unrefined 

191 

44 i 

432 1 

330 

Various Mixed in Bond 

1 

*... 1 

j 

• * • • 

Molasses * . • . 

572 

65 i 

1 

5,492 ; 

668 

Total Export* 

6,864 

13,165 i 

98,845 ! 

105,461 



United States. 



{Wim 

db Gray,) 




1930. 

1929. 

(Total of 2,240 IbB.) 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Total Receipts, Jan. 1st to Juno 

28th 



1,306,176 

2,080,236 

Deliveries „ 

>* 



1,554,835 

1,797,947 

Meltings by Refiners „ 

»» 



1,474,367 

1,579,400 

Exports of Refined „ 



li),300 

51,000 

Importers* Stocks, June 28th . 

. 



188,612 

389,520 

Total Stocks, Juno 28th . . 

. . . 



428,084 

672,791 




1929. 

1928. 

Total Consumption for twelve months 



5,810,980 

5,642,636 


Cuba. 



Statkmknt of Exports and Stocks of Sttoar, at iAIav 31st. 

(Tons of 2,240 Ihs.) 


3928. 

Tons. 

1929. 

Tonfl. 

1930. 

Tons. 

Export s 

* . . > 

1,610, <>06 

. . 2,445,303 . . 

981,260 

StO(;ks 

. . . . 

1,270,021 

. . 1,439.050 .. 

1,701,274 



2,881,227 

. . 3,884.363 .. 

2,682,540 

Local Consumption 

.. . 

41,924 

31,181 .. 

26,411 

Recoipts at Ports to May 31st 

•• 

2,923,151 

. 3,!»ir),634 , . 

2,708,951 

Habana, May 3I.^h 1930. 



J. Guma. — 

L. Mejeb 

United Kingdom 

t 


Statkment of UrronTS, Expom’s, and C^onsumption of Eoueion Sugar for 

Six Months ending June 

30th, 192S, 

1929, AND 1930. 


Imports. 


1 

Exl’ORTs (loreigu). 


1928. 1929. 

1930. 

j 

1928. 1929. 

1930. 

Tons, Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons Tons. 

I'ons. 

Beflued . 309.010 . 28,504 .. 

28,317 

j Refined . , 

44 i . 825 

. 1.309 

Kaw 870,900 . 1,012,430 

819,002 

1 Raw . .. 

459 432 

330 

iViolasBCf... 119,182 .. 134,822 . 

1 50,820 

, M(>lassi*s 

3,415 5,192 

558 

1,105,098 1,175,810 

,004,139 


4,317 0.749 

2,197 


Home Consumption of Imported ssuoar. 


Refined 

♦Refined (in Boml) in the United Kiiigdcuu 

tlUiw 

1928. 
Tons. 
150,551 , 

325,400 , 

351 ,000 

1929. 

Ton.s 

28,818 . 
360 

995,940 . 

1930. 

Tons. 

26,079 

707 

925,523 

Total of Sugar 

Molasses 

Moiasses, iuanufaetur(*<l (In Bond) in United Kingdom 

837,551 , 

3,351 
31,008 . 

, . 1,025,119 . 

5,090 . 

1 , 

952,309 

3,958 

6 


871,970 

J,(J30,216 

956,273 

Stocks m Bond in tub customs Wahkhowses 

AT June 30th. 

Manufactured from fJoino Grown Beet 

Refined in Boud 

Foreign Refined 

„ Unrefined 

OR Entered 

1928. 
Tons. 
14,800 , 

31,700 , 

30,050 , 

235,750 

TO BE Warehoused 

1929, 1930, 

Tons. Tons. 

1.5,350 .. 15,500 

8,350 . . 1,460 

10,400 . . 7,800 

122,900 .. 160,000 


312,300 

157,(K)0 

184,750 


♦ The quantitlea here shown are exclusive of the deliveries of rcflnetl sugar which lias been pro- 
duood from duty-paid sugar returned to refineries to be again refined. Sugar refineries ceased working 
in Bond as from 25th April, 1928. 

t The (iiiautltios here sliown Include 109,570 tons entered for refining in reflneric's in the month 
ended 30th June, 1930, and 871,179 tons in the six months ended 30th June, 1930. 
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United Kingdom Monthly Sttgar Report 


Our last report was dated 10th June, 1930. 

The trade depression that is passing over the world at the present moment has 
not left sugar alone, and has added to the already difficult position of the article. 

Prices have been depressed throughout the period under review and fresh low 
levels liave been established for all classes of sugar. The price of Raws fell in New 
York to 1-26 and Cubans were heavy sellers on the New York Exchange, which has 
fallen about 20 })oints. 

The rumours concerning a Conference between European countries and Cuba 
and Java have so far not materialized. 

Russia has bought a further 50,000 tons, but this time direct from Cuba to Odessa 
and not via the British Refiners. 

The Terminal Markets in London have boon flat and the whole market is 9d. 
to lOJd. lower since our last report. The August liquidation has been in full swing 
for the past few weeks and tins month fell from Os. 3d. to 5s. 4 Jd. Large quantities 
of Mauritius were hedged on December and this month fell from 6s. 8Jd. to 5s. 9|d 
March fell in sympathy from 7s. 9d. to 68. 9}d. and May from 83. to 7s. 1 }d. The latest 
prices are : — 

AUGUST DECEMBEB MARCH MAY 

Raw 6s. 4id. .. 6s. 9d. .. 6s. lOjd. .. 7s. IJd. 

Wliite 8s. lid. . . 8s. 6td. . . — , . — 

The trade have not been very much interested and there has been little change 
in price in Refiners and Home Grown Factories. The Refiners advanced their price 
by 3d. on the 16th June and since then there has been no change. The latest prices 
are. London Granulated 218. 71d., No. 1 Cubes, 26s. 3d. 

Business in Raws has not been so active and the Refiners have only bought 
sparingly. July Cubans sold from 6s. 9d. to 6s. 4ld. and a parcel afloat sold at 
6s. 3d., whilst 0(3tober shipments sold at 6s. SJd to 6s. 6d. c.i.f. 

There is no fresh news from Europe except that it is reported that the weather is ^ 
too dry in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, but other countries appear to have had 
sufficient rain. 

The Cuban crop appears to have finished with a production of 4,670,000 tons 
and the stock in the island to-day is slightly under 3,000,000 tons. 

21, Mincing Lane, Arthur B. Hobob, 

London, E.C.3. Sugar Merchants and Brokers. 

9th July, 1930. 
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No. 380. AUGUST, 1930. VoL. XXXH. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Outlook. 

There is no change in the general depression. To quote a leading 
authority, Messrs. Czaknikow, “ the tone of the markets has been so 
<lemoralized that it is impossible to foretell events from day to day. It 
becomes more and more evident, however, that discouraging as the outlook is, 
the statistical position is now no longer the controlling factor in the trend 
of prices, and it would certainly seem reasonable to assert that the present 
level cannot bo justified by any logical argument and that y:)rices have become 
a prey to the acute depression into which the commodity has fallen.’^ A 
price of a little more than one half|)enny per lb., f.o.b, cannot yiersist in- 
definitely, but the price factor is not alone sufficient to bring about a return 
of confidence. For that we must seek elsewhere, but who knows whither to 
turn for a solution ? 

Sugar of course is only one of several commodities which are suffering 
from excessive low prices in world markets, but when, as has been pointed out, 
88 per cent, beet is selling for less per cwt. than are English potatoes, or horse 
feed in the form of hay and oats, then one may well pray for a sy^eedy solution 
of the mystery. But if sugar is the most price-depressed of aU the sufferers, 
it would seem that it possesses, in theory at least, the quickest road to recovery 
once the broken down machine can be got going. Mr. Golodbtz continues 
to attach some imy)ortance to the relative position of “ visibles and 
“ invisibles.” According to him, we are now and have been for some time 
past travelling in the direction of steadily decreased invisible stocks and in- 
creasing invisible consumption. Such movements cannot be directly proved 
and their existence is at best only an impression, based on trained observation. 
But if this view of invisibles is correct, then conditions must necessarily be 
better than they look from the statistics. There must be an irreducible mini- 
mum of invisible supplies, and when that point is reached, a marked inroad 
on visible supplies should m theory result. 

There is nothing to report in the matter of international negotiations ; 
iixformal pourparlers continue and though they lead to no yoracticable agree- 
ment, it is nowhere suggested that the attempt to find a solution is being 
abandoned for good. The depression in the industry is a powerful factor in 
inducing the parties to continue ” exploring avenues.” Our Cuban eorres- 
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The Ifiternationai Stt|:ar Journal. 
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ix)ndent gives some details of a fresh attempt at co-operation in Cuba which 
may or may not lead to something so far as the Cuban crop is concerned. It 
is clear that this island cannot continue indefinitely over-producing and then 
selling under cost price. 

Lobd Olivier, since his return from the West Indies, has given the 
Labour Government in this country no rest in the matter of the plight to 
which our West Indian sugar industry has been brought ; and his last attack 
in the House of Lords on July 30th brought from Lord Passfikld, the 
Colonial Secretary, the important admission that while they could not induce 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Snowden, to say that he would never 
touch the sugar duty, yet since it brought in some 12 millions sterling a year, 
the prospect of sparing this sum in the next Budget, or the one after, either, 
was too small to make it likely that the sugar duty would be abolished within 
the next two years. This means, in effect, that the sugar preference is fairly 
certain to continue for that period, and so one great factor of uncertainty for 
the West Indies is set at rest. 

The Trend of Politics In England. 

Since sugar, as we have leinarked on more than one ]jrevious occasion, 
is the shuttlecock of English politicians and has been interfered with by them 
to a greater extent than any other article of food or drink in the last fifty 
years, tlie trend of politics at home is not a matter to which the sugar industry 
in the British realms can be indifferent ; as a matter of fact Imperial sugar 
interests are probably now more concerned with what hapj)ens politically in 
the Mother country than at any previous epoch. For these reasons it may be 
relevant at this juncture to take a brief survey of the present political situation. 

England as the home of free trade has clung for a century to a doctrine 
involving the free exchange of commodities. Originally the principle suited 
her ”well as she was the loading manufacturing country of the world and needed 
to exchange these manufactures for food ; the original apostlos of free trade, 
moreover, had such faith in the soundness of their doctrine that they fondly 
believed the rest of the world would follow suit. Unfortunately for the free 
traders it did not ; the rest of the world with a few trifling exceptions took 
slowly but surely to a policy of protection, under which manufacturing 
industries were started in these other countries and their local needs in manu- 
factured goods gradually more or less met. Wl>en the stage arrived where 
they were fully met, the country concerned started to export, and the free 
market of the United Kingdom soon became the natural destination. Grad- 
ually free trade so far as this country was concerned became increasingly 
a matter of “ free imports.” The “ free exports,” meeting an increasing 
wall of tariffs, have gradually cea»sed to operate as they should do, according 
to the original ideas. But the economic doctrine of free trade has been 
preached for so many generations that it has been elevated to the status of a 
sacred principle instead of being merely a means to an end ; and it has taken 
not only the lessons taught by the war, but also the trade upheaval of the 
post-war years (culminating in the worst industrial depression within living 
memory) to shake the faith — if not of doctrinaires — at any rate, of their 
disciples. 

But the faith has been so severely shaken at last, that the country at 
large is evincing an unprecedented interest in the doctrines of the reformers. 
Briefly put, these show that the bulk of the leading countries of the world 
are no longer willing to import what they think they can make for them- 
selves, and are raising tariff walls against which it is hopeless for British export 
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trade to contend. On the other hand, the surplus goods manufactured in 
those countries, often under conditions of hours and wages which compare 
unfavourably with BritisVi standards, are being increasingly dumped at 
bargain prices into the free market of the United Kingdom, to that extent 
displacing our horpe labour in the manufacture. As a consequence, industry 
in this country not only is faced with the gradual loss of foreign markets but 
cannot even, under its system of free imports, retain its proper share of the 
borne trade. And whatever the benefits at one time of cheap foreign goods, 
they are now under present day conditions being proved to bo largely illusory. 
Since the war a system of unemployment insurance has grown u[) by which 
those out of work receive a money allowance (colloquially called the “ dole ”) 
that is supposed to be contributed by those in employment. But with 
over two millions of unemf)loyed, not more than 50 per cent, of the dole 
is covered by work contributions — the rest is found by the taxpayer. Hence 
it comes to pass that when we in England buy a cheap article from abroad, 
we pay not merely the foreigner’s price, but we also pay the home workmen 
for not making it, so that the total cost of the article, in price plus taxation, 
is probably as much as, if not more than, if the article were made over here. 
Other obvious (‘onsiderations that point to the path of reform are that so 
long as our factories are not fully employed, the overhead expenses preclude 
the manufacturer from turning out articles for export what will compete with 
world competition overseas. The reme<ly is to secure the home market for 
home in(lustr\% and manufacture a cheap surplus for export. Finally, a 
country devoid of tariffs is obviously not in a position to bargain with those 
that possess them. 

These views have been preached in this country since the days of .Ioseph 
CHAMBEai.ArN, but his w’as a voice crying in the wilderness. It needed the 
(Ireat War to point out the moral and open the eyes of those not too biassed 
to adapt their theories to the needs of (he day. But even the war did not 
convert the doctrinaires, and it has needed several years of increasing bad 
trade to arouse opinion at largo. The C'onservative party wiTe the first to 
learn the lesson of the War, and they tentatively and somewhat hesitatingly 
introduced a policy of limited safeguarding of industries, which is claimed by 
its advocates to liave been an unqualified success. But excess of caution 
and di/ided counsels in that party delayed the development of their reform 
policy, and the country’' deprived them last year of the reins of Government, 
putting the Labour party in, in the hopes that it would solve the problem of 
unemployment. But though the Trade Unionist element in that party — 
that is, the representatives of the workman — is increasingly imbued with the 
advantages offered by protection, the control of the party is too much in the 
hands of the doctrinaires, and these caimot abjure the tenets of free trade. 
Hence after fourteen months of office, they have come no nearer solving the 
unemployment problem — indeed they see it worsen day by da^, while the 
doctrine of protection of industry is being preached by their rivals up and 
down the country. As for the Liberal party, though they commanded some 
five million votes at the last election, they are without any constructive policy, 
and they are committed to regarding free trade as an unchangeable principle. 
The future lies most with the Conservative party who are now converted 
to a fuller policy of safeguarding homo industry, and hope that the next 
general election will restore them to power ; failing that eventuality, the 
country will have to wait till the Labour party change their views as they 
assuredly if slowly will. 
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The above statement of the trend of home affairs is necessary to a 
proper understanding of the changed outlook of the politicians. In the case 
of the country at large, the change of opinion in its view of trade economics 
has been most marked of late months The Chambers of Commerce (even in 
Lancashire), the Manufacturers’ Unions, many leaders in the banking world 
(generally the slowest to change their economic outlook)/ and industry in 
general-— all these have expressed the view in no uncertain voice that the 
time has come for a change in our industrial system. Fortunately or xmfor- 
tunately, two newspaper magnates running popular papers of vast circulations 
have somewhat confused the issue by tr3dng to call the time for the Conser- 
vative party, and the two are not even agreed as to the policy to advocate. 
Lord Beaverbrook, who was born a Canadian, has come forward with a 
scheme of Imperial free trade, which involves the taxation of foreign food 
but free admission of any coming from the Empire ; his idea is a sort of 
Empire Zollverein, and he remains impervious to the argument that however 
desirable it may be in theory, it is not fully achieveable in practice save by 
years of long negotiation. The Conservatives believe in Empire free trade, 
and will work for it. But they hold that the first step to take is to preserve 
industry at home and they are stiU nervous as to the effects of suggesting 
“ food taxation.” The Empire policy must follow by instalments, if only 
because the Dominions already have tariffs against most imports and these 
cannot in tlie nature of things be discarded immediatel5% even were the will 
to do so manifest. The difference between Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. 
Baldwin is largely a matter of the means to achieve a common end and a 
difference of opinion as to how soon that end can be achieved. Unfortunately, 
the newspaper owner wishes to set the pace for the party and there is some 
real danger that lack of co-ordination between them may result in electoral 
rivalry, such as may lose the next election for them both. But it is to Lord 
Beaverbrook’s credit that he has made his policy a live issue in the coimtry, 
has stirred up public opinion to express its views, and has forced the poli- 
ticians* to say on which side they stood. 

Empire Free Trade and Sugar. 

It is in the idea of Empire Free Trade that the British sugar industry 
overseas will be most concerned ; the policy of safeguarding if extended at 
home will chiefly affect the home beet industry and the refiners. Mr. Baldvtn 
in the course of a political speech has expressed the view that sugar beet 
agriculture in the United Kingdom has scope for double its present output, 
and even if he refused as he did to forecast his attitude to the continuation 
of the subsidy, it is obvious that he foresaw the need for continued protection 
and was prepared to advocate it. But for sugar overseas the larger policy 
of Empire preference is imperative. What then has it to offer the industry ? 

Another general election within the next twelve months seems a highly 
likely event, because the present Government have no clear majority in 
Parliament and rule by the consent of the sixty Liberals. If the policy of 
tariff reform makes decisive headway and the electorate put the Conser- 
vatives into power again, we may reasonably hope that while they concentrate 
at the start on home problems, they will immediately inaugurate such Empire 
free trade policies as there is a precedent for. Sugar fortunately stands in 
the list as a food that has already been taxed, so any pledge not to tax food 
in this country without a further mandate cannot very well apply to sugar. 
The fiscal preference on sugar already exists ; the sugar duty is a long estab- 
lished means of revenue. Hence it is reasonable to suppose that a newly 
elected Conservative Government would take early steps to remedy matters 
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ill the sugar industry. It is fairly safe to anticipate that the preference 
would be increased, possibly by admitting Empire sugar free and continuing 
to tax foreign sugar ; that a real attempt would be made to restore confidence 
to our Empire production overseas ; and that an increasing amount of the 
sugar consumed in the United Kingdom would be bought from such production. 
But the time for this is not yet, though it seems more imminent than it 
has ever been so far. 

When the moment arrives to carry out these reforms, two things, we 
think, must be postulated. The colonial sugar industry must eliminate the 
weak points in its modits operandi. The report of the West Indian Sugar 
Commission has indicated some of these. Doubtless they would mostly have 
been remedied by now, had funds allowed ; but the complacency of the past 
was persisted in too long and when the tide turned and sugar fell to an unprofi- 
table level of price, the way was lacking even if the will existed. The other 
point, as we view it, is that there must be real reciprocity. If we are to take 
on preferential terms the sugar of the Empire overseas, there must be corres- 
j)onding willingness for the sugar producer to continue buying his sugar 
machinery and factory equipment and supplies from the country that con- 
sumes the sugar. We mention this point because we notice a tendency^ for 
the Dominions and even the colonies to draw more on local sources for their 
e(|uipmont needs and less on the engineering shops of the old country. Even 
Mauritius, as is shown in Sir Francis Watts’ recent report, is developing 
engineering shoY^s, capable of making much of the machinery required for 
the factories. Such large items as vacuum j^ans, triples, crystallizers, juice 
heaters, elevators, pumps, etc., are being supplied to Mauritius sugar factories 
from local engineering shops, ^Vntl this Y)ractiee unless challenged will tend to 
increase, to the detriment of the old-established engineering firms in England 
and Scotland. These last should assuredly not be overlooked if and when 
the time comes to place the Empire sugar industry on a firm basis ; if the 
United Kingdom assures the market for the sugar, it should be guaranteed 
the main share of making the plant and equipment to produce that sugar. 

The Queensland Sugar Induatry. 

The present agreement between tlie Australian Commonwealth and the 
Queensland cane sugar producers expires a year hence. This is a measure of 
protection which those in the northern half of Australia realize to be inevitable, 
but is a source of perjietual grumbling on the part of the much larger popu- 
lation inhabiting the southern half. As the time for reconsidering the agree- 
ment approaches, those in favour of renewal and those against it develop 
political activity. 

According to a Times telegram from Melbourne, the opponents are 
claiming that the embargo on foreign sugar costs the taxpayers five and 
a half millions a year, and even the highly protectionist paper, The Age^ 
j)rotests against this ” outrage of legalized banditry and act of definite 
hostility to the people,’' and asks only for a protective duty against imported 
sugar produced by cheap labour. This strong language is some indication of 
the feeling of the people in the temperate climes of Australia at the price they 
have to pay for the sugar produced in one comer of their continent. 

But it may be said with justice that these Australians cannot have their 
cake and eat it. Several decades ago, for good or ill, they decided to banish 
the coloured or Kanaka labour from their canefields, this being part of their 
deliberate policy of keeping Australia “ white.” Tliey ignored the fact that 
j)ractically everywhere else in the tropics and semi -tropics the main labour 
1 Doubtless a legacy of the war days, when oommunications were slow and orders dtlDcnit to complete. 
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of the canefields is coloured, and receives the pay of coloured labour. Queens- 
land was purged of its cheap labour ; white labour at trade union rates of pay 
(always high in Australia) steadily took its place and carried out the job of 
sugar production — at a price. But the world price of sugar is necessarily 
lower and has been markedly so the last few years, and but for the State 
embargo on foreign sugar, Australia would have proved a convenient dumping 
ground for the world^s excess sugar, as a consequence of which the Queensland 
sugar industry would have found its product unsaleable. Nor would things 
be bettor if there was, as suggested, merely a duty against sugar produced by 
cheap labour, for who nowadays is to decide whether sugar comes in that 
class or not, when the ruling world’s price is lower tlian one at which most 
producers employing cheap labour con be said to make a profit at all. It 
seems clear to most onlookers that so long as Australia wishes to produce 
her own sugar and do so with white laboiu*, the price must be paid. This 
price is paid inter alia in consummation of a national policy of keeping the 
northern Queensland littoral populated with whites, as a racial barrier against 
the oriental peojdes living to the north of Australia. It is doubtful wliether 
there is any other industry alternative to sugar that would suit the Queensland 
climate. Sugar, then, is so bound up with State policy that it is hard to 
conceive the Commonwealth Government making any radical change in the 
system at present in force. Unfortunately there have not l>een wanting 
indications of late years that Commonwealth policy is apt to clash with the 
interests of individual States and vice versa. The larger part of the Australian 
population lives so remote from the Queensland canefields, that it is conceiv’^- 
able that they may through their State Legislatures force the Commonwealth 
Govermnent to modify the assistance granted to the sugar producers. Time 
will show how far the opposition has gained force since the last agreement 
was signed. Those who see a future for Empire Sugar in supplying the needs 
of the United Kingdom wiU regret it if, on the possible eve of the venture, the 
Australian sugar industry is launched on a sea of troubles owing to dissension 
within its borders. 

The Freight Market. 

Following the large sales that were recently made of Cuban raw sugar 
to Russia at extremely low prices, a novel feature in the freight markets lias 
been the chartering of boats for the transport of this sugar to Leningrad and 
the Black Sea at very low rates of freight. Shippers have taken full advan- 
tage of the generally depressed state of the world’s cliartering markets to 
secure tonnage at cut rates, although it is satisfactory to note that the prospect 
of obtaining a fairly remunerative cargo homeward from the Black Sea and 
the Danube is now greatly enhanced owing to the fact that, in order to 
facilitate business, the Rumanian Government’s recent action of reducing 
the export tax on grain and entirely abolishing it on barley has led to greatly 
increased activity in that part of the world. A number of steamers wore 
chartered to load sugar from Cuba to Leningrad at ISs. for July and August 
loading, with later transactions, including a good-sized vessel at the better 
rate of ISs. 3d. for July shipment. Tonnage was also arranged from Cuba 
to the Black Sea at 16s. for July. An interesting fixture was that of 5000 tons 
of sugar by a Norwegian steamer from Greenock to the Black Sea at lls., 
option Greenock and Liverpool loading at 1 Is. 6d. for immediate sliipment, 
this vessel being simultaneously fixed homeward with grain from the Black 
Sea at the rate of lOs. 9d. per ton. There are renewed enquiries in the market 
for tonnage to load sugar from Cuba, and further business is expected shortly 
to mature on the basis of recent transactions. 
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Conditions in Cuba at the End of the 1930 Crop. 

By BABL L. STMBS. 

The grinding season in Cuba which began on January 15th, 1930, ter- 
minated the end of June with a total production of 4,671,230 long tons Spanish 
weight, showing an average monthly production of about 850,000 tons over 
the five and a half month period. The decrease from the crop of 5,156,410 
tons made in 1929 was 486,180 tons or 9*4 per cent, as compared to the 10 per 
cent, reduction mentioned in our report of last August. Central Vertientes 
made more sugar than any other mill this season, producing 830,320 bags in 
136 days, about 122,000 tons. 

Early spring rains in April tended to lengthen the season, but of course 
were very beneficial to the ratoons and fall plantings. The total rainfall in 
the first five months of 1930 was 16*94 inches, as comparcKl to only 8*47 in 
1929, and to a normal i>recipitation of 14*95 inches for this period. Nearly 
every section of the Island has received its share and the North Coast of 
Oriente, one of the driest regions last year when only 6*20 inches fell in the 
five months, has received 20-29 inches this year. 

Indications are that this excellent growing weather will continue and for 
that reason no nattiral recluction of the coming crop may be expected due to 
weather. Considering the ruinous level of prices and the large stocks on 
hand there is little incentive to think of the 1931 crop, and no forecasts have 
been matle. It is reported that fifteen or twenty mills may be idle unless 
conditions improve, but in many cases there is the possibility that their cane 
would be milled somewhere else. Unless restriction is again resorted to, there 
is little likelihood that the coming croy> will fall more than 10 per cent, below 
the one just completed. 

The imposition of the now U.S. two cent d\ity on Cuban raws on June 18th 
did not help the situation ; the increase of 0*2352 cents per lb. was immediately 
reflected in a corresponding reduction in the Cuban raw ])rice, so that Cuban 
producers are paying the increase and not the U.S. consumer. This latter 
personage lias reduced his consumption about 6 per cent, in the first six 
months of 1930 in spite of the low price and the widely-heralded advertising 
campaign of the Sugar Institute which it was hoped would increase consump- 
tion in the United States. 

This falling -off in consimiption in Cuba’s largest market may reduce the 
estimated tormage to be taken by the end of the year to about 2,500,000 tons. 
Another factor tending to reduce imports of Cubas is the provision in the 
now Tariff which allows the refund of 99 per cent, of the duties paid on sugar 
exported within a certain period without regard to strict identity, Peruvians 
may replace Cubas in the California and Hawaiian fruit export trade. The 
position at the end of the year may be estimated as follows ; — 

LoDg Tons Spanish Weight. 


Stcxjk in Cuba old crop sugar, January 1st, 1930 . , 340,000 

New crop production 4,671,230 

Total available for 1930 5,011,230 

Estimated Cuban consumption 161,230 

Net for export 4,850,000 

Possible shipments to U.S. A 2,500,000 

Balance for other markets 2,350,000 

Exports to such markets last year 1,100,000 

Bemainder 1,250,000 

Present prospective shipments to Russia 400,000 

Probable carryover in Cuba at end of 1930 . . . . 850,000 


It is reported that 235,000 tons of the sugar for Soviet Russia have been 
confirmed. About one million tons have already been shipped to the U.S. 
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but there is no incentive to accumulate stocks there this year, so that the bulk 
of the carry-over will be in Cuba, which with, say, 200,000 tons stock in U.S. 
will total somewhat less than the hnal stock of 1,100,000 tons on hand at the 
close of 1929 in both countries. Five hundred thousand tons of the shipment 
to other markets had been made at the end of June, so that a balance on hand 
of 3,350,000 tons in Cuba, about one million tons more than last year, was 
depressing the market with its uncontrolled weight. 

Efforts to organize the Cuban producers have been started again by one 
of the groups which was most active in fighting the Co-operative Export 
Agency. Tlje Santa Clara Mill owners have obtained the support of the 
National Mill Owners* Association which has issued a circular to all members 
urging them to join this new volimtary organization, which as a beginning ha« 
asked for an allotment of 10 per cent, of its production by each mill to form 
a pool to sell to Russia or other new markets. In the four-week period since 
its inception only 37 mills producing 800,000 tons have offered sugars, 
totalling 60,000 tons or about 7*5 per cent, to this pool. The larger jjroducing 
groups have not joined and it is probable that they will remain outside for 
the reasons outlined in our June article. This organization is making a 
commendable effort to increase consumption and it is lamentable that it 
could not have been injected into the old C.E.A. which had 100 per cent, 
membership. Such an organization with active and energetic co-operation 
from within, undertaking a campaign for world-wide expansion of consump- 
tion, could have obtained worth-while collaboration on an International scale 
from other important sugar exporting countries. It is reported that a com- 
mittee of this new organization now in New York has begun discussions with 
U.S. and other producers regarding restriction of plantings for a few years, 
with tentative cuts of 20 per cent, for Cuba and 10 per cent, for Java proposed. 
It is difficult to believe that any actual results can be obtained in this way, in 
view of past experiences and the present trend of opinion in Euro{)e and Java, 
as reported by Sr. Viriato Gutierrez, who was at the head of the C.E.A., 
and has just returned from Europe. 

It is now three months since the C.E.A. was overthrown, and as it operated 
for three months on the 1930 Cuban crop, a comparison of conditions before 
and after may be recorded for future reference. The total sales by the C.E.A. 
to the middle of April were as follows : — 

Crop. Long Tong. Price Cents per lb. 

1928- 1929 .... 421,650 .... 1*88 

1929- 1930 .... 690,667 .... 1'686 


Total.. 1,118,317 1*696 

In the past three months of uncontrolled selling about 700,000 tons has 
been sold and shipped at an average f.o.b. price of about gl*36, some 23 points 
lower than the price obtained by the C.E.A. This decrease in price on the 
700,000 tons amounts to about $3,600,000, or the cost of free sales and liberty 
in action to the producers during the first three months of unco-ordinated 
selling. Complaints that the C.E.A. was not selling rapidly enough were 
groundless since no greater movement has been noticeable under free selling 
methods. The expected improvement in price, etc., predicted by the opposi- 
tion has not been realized, and the recent desire on the part of some of the 
principal agitators to form a new, but voluntary, organization indicates that 
a real need exists for some control of sales. 
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The Mauritius Sugar Industry.' 

The Methods of Cultivation in Use. 


TopographicaL — In Mauritius the cultivation of sugar cane is carried 
on from sea level up to elevations around 1500 ft., consequently the tempera- 
ture and rainfall vary considerably, the former fluctuating between 67*3°F. 
(mean) in the highlands and 77*1 at Port Louis, while the rainfall is €is high as 
126 in. in the highlands and about 38 in. at Port Louis. The temperatures 
cited are very considerably below those of Java, where the mean temperature 
is around 80®F., and also below those of the West Indian islands. Cyclones 
periodically visit the island and prove very destructive to the cane crop, the 
annual loas from this cause being estimated at 4 per cent. ; the actual loss on 
occasions is terrific. 

Tlie soil is lateritic, derived from the disintegration of the basaltic rock 
fundamental to the island ; this lateritic soil is underlain in most parts by an 
infertile subsoil which appears to possess toxic properties, hence deep tillage is 
inhibited and care has to be taken to avoid turning up the subsoil and mixing 
it with the fertile top layer. Any attempt to practise deep ploughing meets 
with disastrous results. 

The soil is, however, vorj'' permeable by water, so that there is no neces- 
sity to dig surface drains. The land is kept in very good tilth by hand 
cultivation with the hoe, or by shallow ploughs or cultivators, and is usually 
kept very free from weeds. But in many parts of Mauritius the surface is 
covered with boulders of varjdiig sizes, the largest measuring several feet 
across. Where these are nuiiierous much labour is expended in clearing the 
land to be cultivated. This work forma a regular item of expenditure under 
the title of epkrragpy and may cost from 10s. to as much as £20 per acre and 
even more. In some instances the stones are piled in large heaps several feet 
across ; in others they are placed in long rovrs or walls a given distance apart, 
the canes hemg planted in the spaces cleared. In some instances the walls are 
pulled dowTi each time the fields are re-planted, and are re -erected on what 
was the cane row ; the new canes are then planted on the ground lately occu- 
pied by the stone rows. 

Planting , — There are two planting seasons in force, a short one from 
September to November for canes to be reaped when about 12 to 14 months 
old, and the other from April to November for canes to be reaped in about 
18 to 24 months. The reaping season extends from about August to December. 
The canes are usually planted in shallow oblong holes prepared by means of the 
hoe, but in some instances a shallow furrow is opened with a light plough. It 
is common practice to place a substantial layer of a carefully prepared mix- 
ture of filter-press cake and ashes at the bottom of each hole and to place the 
cane cuttings thereon ; the cuttings are then lightly covered with earth and a 
layer of well-prepared farm manure is placed over all, the usual quantities per 
acre being about three tons of the press-cake mixture and from three to 
five tons of the farm manure. It is customary to apply chemical fertilizers 
about two to three months after planting, various mixtures being used, or 
either nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. In addition, chemical fertilizers 
are used extensively both for plant and ratoon canes. 

Practically all the molasses produced in the factories is used as fertilizer 
for canes ; it is diluted with about 30 per cent, of water and poured into the 
cane holes, either before planting or shortly afterwards, to the amount of 

1 OuiJed from the “ Report on the Mauritius Sugar Industry,” prepared by Sir Francis Watts» 
K.C.M.G., for the Secretary of State for the Colonies and recently presented to Parliament, What 
follows applies to the practice of regularly organized estates, and not to the standuni of the small 
cultivator. 
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3 to 4 tons per acre. In some cases molasses is mixed with fine bagasse and 
then sent to the fields, while in others it is poured on the manure heaps to- 
gether with water and allowed to take part in the fermentation of cane tops, 
scum-cake, farm-yard manure, etc. Such mixtures are used in planting to 
the extent of from 3 to 8 tons per acre. Generally speaking, there is insuffi- 
cient molasses to dress both plant and ratoons. It is claimed that considerable 
increase in yields is obtained from the use of molasses as a fertilizer, and the 
claims seem to be well founded ; probably the successful use is connected with 
the peculiar nature of the soil and its complete aeration. 

Cultivation . — ^Mechanical tractors, often of the Cletrac or similiar type, 
are used to haul the light ploughs and cultivators employed, and one is 
surprised at the effective maimer in which these are handled on land which at 
first sight appears to be intractably stony. Their introduction was, however, 
induced by the fact of surra disease having in past years almost exterminated 
working farm animals, such as mules and oxen. For the same reason the 
estates have been extensively fitted with systems of mechanical transport. 
In 1928 there were some 1500 kilometres of railway track and 222 locomotives 
in use on the estates of Mauritius. Portable tracks are also extensively used. 

After the plant canes have been cut, the land aroimd the stools is culti- 
vated, the trash being arranged between the stools or lightly bm’ied in furrows, 
thus assisting to maintain the supply of organic matter in the soil. Subse- 
quently chemical fertilizers are applied. There is then no lack of attention to 
manuring the canes ; in some respects indeed there is a possibility that excessive 
quantities, especially of nitrogenous fertilizers, are employed, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is investigating the n\atter. It is however possible that 
in seasons of heavy rain a good deal of the nitrogenous plant food is leacheil 
away, so that the actual quantities applied may not be excessive for the 
plants. 

Cane yields . — Given favourable seasons the yield of canes per acre is 
high, under very good conditions reaching 50 to 60 tons in the case of plant 
cane, and 30 to 40 tons as ratoons. The average yield on good estates may be 
taken as about 30 tons for plant cane and 22 tons for ratoons, while 18 to 20 
tons per acre from fifth and sixth ratoon canes is not unusual, this last being 
ample evidence of good work done and of the fertility of the very shallow 
soils on which the canes are grown. The production of ratoons is relatively 
inexpensive as compared with plant canes, the principal item of cost being 
that of light tillage and weeding and the provision of fertilizers, which last 
account for 25 per cent, of the outlay. Plant canes cost about tliree times as 
much as ratoons to grow. As many a& eight ratoon crops are taken from 
the same stools. 

Sou/tces of Manure . — The agricultural practices in vogue in Mauritius 
result in returning to the soil large quantities of organic matter existing in 
factory waste products, furnace ash, molasses with its potash and nitrogen 
content, leaves and tops, etc. Great attention is paid to the preparation 
of the fumier or farm -yard manure. 

The system consists in making great heaps of cane tops, leaves or trash 
with grass, bush and other vegetable matter (sometimes cut up in a chaff- 
cutter) in considerable excess of the food requirements of the cattle, and allow- 
ing this to become impregnated with the excreta of the animals, which are 
kei)t upon the heaps for a short time. The impregnated mass is removed and 
kept in great fermenting heaps, maintained thoroughly moist by the appli- 
cation of the drainings from the heaps, or of water. All this is often done 
under cover, but at times in the open ; better control is effected under cover. 
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This system, known as the Mauritius system, results in the production of 
quantities of farm -yard manure far in excess of that derived simply from pro- 
ducing the manure from stable litter, and is now extensively employed in 
other countries : its adoption, which j3ermits of the conversion of large quan- 
tities of litter, bush and vegetable matter into valuable and well-rotted farm- 
yard manure is to be commended, for it is sound in principle and helps to 
off-set in no small degree the shortage of manure resulting from the increase of 
mechanical forms of transport and the decrease of the number of farm animals. 

Cane varieties. — Several varieties of canes are cultivated, the principal 
being the White Tanna, which in 1926 occupied 58 per cent, of the cane area. 
Some estates that year had over 90 per cent, of their canes in Tanna varieties, 
these having increased considerably in favour in recent years. Other varieties 
(all under 10 per cent.) include DK74, D109, D130, Uba (1 per cent.), M 55, 
131 and 33. A number of imported varieties of promising canes are imder 
test in the cjuarantine houses of the Department of Agriculture. 

Insect pests. — The chief insect pest in Mauritius is the beetle Phytalns 
Smithi^ which occurs extensively, is quite difficult to control, and is doing 
much damage in certain districts. First discovered in 1 9 1 1 , it is now estimated 
that intense infection occurs on abc»ut 2500 acres, chiefly in the Pamplernousses 
and Riviere dii Rernpart districts. The endeavours to control this pest are 
supervised by the Department of Agriculture, which has a special staff at 
work. Various methods are adopted to co|>e with it. Systematic collection 
of the beetles by hand at night is undertaken regularly, and by this means in 
1 928-29 no less than 252 million beetles were taken and destroyed. In addition 
nearly a hundred million of the larvae were collected from the soil round cane 
roots. The official exjienditure in the year in question was £8328, of which 
£6080 was for beetles collected. Other methods of control adopted include 
the use of carbon bisulphide, Paris green, vaporite, kerosine, carbonic acid 
and others ; these have proved of but limited use. A more successful line of 
attack is the introduction of parasites. The wasp, Tiphh paralhki, obtained 
from Barbados, has been established with good results, and more recently 
anotlier wasp, Elis thoracia, has been tried. 

Irrigation. — In Mauritius the 'work of irrigation may still be regarded as in 
the experimental stage. For many years past those cane estates adjacent to 
rivers have drawn on the river water for irrigating their fields, the water 
under definite regulations being led into small reservoirs on the estates and 
then distributed ; but the practice has not been well controlled and wastage 
of water has occurred. Since 1911 two big irrigation schemes have been devel- 
oped. One at La Ferme wdth a storage capacity of 2594 million gallons and 
furnished with 21 miles of distributing channels supplies water to some 3000 
acres in the Black River district in the western part of the island. Another at 
La Nicoli^ro in the northern part of the island is estimated to be capable of 
irrigating about 7500 acres, its capacity being 1263 million gallons. But the 
financial success of the schemes has been affected at the outset by the fact 
that the fields have not been laid out and planted with a view to irrigation and 
the users of the water have not had much experience of irrigation work. To 
remedy these defects, an officer of the Dept, of Agriculture paid a visit to 
Hawaii and studied the irrigation systems in successful use there. Since 
his return he has been demonstrating for the guidance of planters the methods 
which appear to be suitable for the districts in question. Thereby it is hoped 
that a far more economical use of the available water will result. 
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Alcohol Production lor Motors in Brasil 

By Br. BBEDSBIOO W. ITtBlSS. 


In a country like Brazil the fuel problem belongs to the most vital order 
of things ; the independence of a rapidly increasing national industry is very 
intimately linked to this problem. During the last few years an important 
element of work has been done to develop a national fuel industry from inferior 
cane varieties, molasses, and discarded sugar. No State of Brazil is more 
interested in such fuel than Pernambuco, and now it seems that the problem 
is nearing solution. 

Some months ago the State Congress voted a bill which grants far- 
reaching benefits to the producer of a really good motor spirit ; and now one 
plant with a daily output of about 100 tons of such alcohol is being put to 
uninterrupted run. The Central Bailway of Brazil, the property of the 
Federal Government, has taken up a protracted series of experiments to 
utilize motor spirit on the motor rail cars recently introduced for suburban 
and branch line traffic. Two months ago the first trial was given to a national 
motor spirit “ Azulina ” — alcohol with 6 per cent, of ether, denaturated by 
0‘1 per cent, of methylen blue — on a broad gauge motor car over 71 kms. of 
line. After this trial had given full satisfaction, an experiment on a wider 
basis was made during May on the Bio S. Paulo main line — 500 kms. with 
heavy moTintain grades. The fuel was used on a motor car fitted with two 
T.A.G. motors of 100 H.P. each which at 1200 r.p.ra. give the car a speed of 
84 kms. (52 miles) per hour on a level track. The car has front and rear control 
and can develop four speeds ahead or two speeds in reverse transmission. 
Ignition is by magneto and battery ; the motors have four cylinders, each 
having two sparking plugs ; each motor is cooled by two independent systems ; 
the motor governor is of the electric type ; the fuel tanks are located on top 
of the ear. Each motor has two dynamos for the batteries — 12 volts — ^and 
the automatic starter. When two cars are coupled together, a train of six 
cars — 320-385 passengers — can be run. 

The distance between Bio and S. Paulo — 500 kms. — was covered in 1 1 hrs. 
44 min., 4 hrs. 6 min. being stops. The home trip was made in even better 
time, being covered in 9 hrs, 61 mins. The heaviest mountain grade of 28 kms, 
with a rise of 416 m. was negotiated in 3rd gear. The average fuel con- 
sumption was 1*40 litres of “ Azulina per km., parallel tests having shown 
the gasoline consumption as being 1*00 litre per km. Actually the price for 
“ Azulina ” is 500 Milreis per 1000 litres, whereas gasoline is bought at 1000 
Milreis for the same quantity. The official experiment has therefore shown 
complete success. 

As there are about a million tons of inferior cane available in the jirincipal 
sugar districts, the quantities of discarded sugar and molasses being beyond 
any calculation, it seems that all conditions covering the raw material are 
fulfilled ; capital seems to be eciger to invest in this new industry, at least in 
Pernambuco and S. Paulo, Pernambuco being the prospective distributor for 
the northern States and S. Paulo for the central and southern ones. Tliere 
are now about 92,000 motor cars in Brazil ; national enthusiasm hopes to 
equip at least 60 per cent, of these with alcohol-burning outfit within a very 
short period. 

SuGAB HEADS THE Ameeicah Taeief. — ^A ccording to Lambom, the largest single 
item of the American tariff collected during 1929 came from Cuban sugar, which 
paid during that year a^roximately $197,000,000. This amount is slightly less than 
one quarter of the entire amount collected by the U.S. Government from import 
duties. 
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Tike Germen Association for Sugar Exi»ortation. 

By Op. H. O. PBINSBK OXBRUOS. Pb.D. 

Dxiring the years immediately after the conclusion of peace, the German 
sugar industry was unable to supply even the greatly reduced quantities of 
sugar needed for consumption, so that a not inconsiderable quantity had 
to be imported to keep the nation provided with as much sugar as was allotted 
to it. Gradually, however, the sugar production increased and although the 
German population was supplied with increasing amounts of sugar and 
regained in the end full freedom of consumption in that article, the quantity 
tinned out in 1926 was already larger than the consumption. 

Owing to various circumstances, on which it is needless to dwell here, 
the cost of production of German sugar was greater than the world's parity ; 
but a rather high import duty which was repeatedly increased, permitted the 
producers to obtain a good price for the sugar consumed in the coimtry. On 
the other hand, the surjdus of production over consumption, swelled by some 
sugar imported from Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Java, Guatemala, etc., had 
to be sold on the world s market and, as a consequence of the high production 
costs, hod to bear a loss. 

It is evident that in such circumstances the individual producers are loth 
to export, and try to turn over as much of their crop as they can to the profit- 
able home market, thereby competitively reducing prices and giving rise to 
all kinds of trouble. 

With the two-fold intention of keeping foreign sugar out of the country 
as much as possible and further of dividing the share to be exported at a loss 
as evenly and judiciously as possible among the different producers, a Sugar 
Exportation Association was established in 1926 as one of the subsidiaries of 
the great Association for the German Sugar Industry, The Board of that 
branch calculates every year the amoimt of sugar consumed in Germany, 
ascertains how much the production and stocks are in excess of that quantity, 
and contingents this balance among the different producers pro rata of their 
production. 

Unlike a scheme of similar purpose in Poland which has been rendered 
obligatory by the Government, the German Association consists of the pro- 
prietors of sugar factories who join that body of their own free will ; and it is 
a happy feature that very soon after its creation all the parties concerned 
had signed the agreement, so that it has become just as effective as though it 
had been enforced by Governmental degree. 

In the year 1925-26 Germany exported 129,425 tons or 8 per cent, of her 
production ; in 1926-27, 207,376 tons or 12*5 per cent. ; in 1927-28, 155,392 
tons or 10 per cent, ; in 1928-29, 220,031 tons or 13 per cent., while in 1929-30 
an exportable quantity of 296,000 tons or 15 per cent, is foreseen which, 
however, is still open to amendment, in case the sugar consumption during 
the last three months undergoes considerable alteration. 

From the very beginning the scheme worked smoothly ; all i>roducers 
entered into the combine, fulfilled their obligations and promptly exported 
the contingent assigned to them without a hitch, to the foreign market paying 
the low prices. 

Only in 1928 did a few instances occur in which some producers failed 
to export their contingent for some reason or other.^ In accordaiice with 
the by-laws of the association they were fined and the amount of the penalties 
distributed among the members who bad exp orted their due. However, some 

i^Some of faFedTand^ther had had a fire In which part of his sugar was burnt. 
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debatable points sprang up and therefore last month it was resolved to make 
a few changes to render the scheme more stringent stilL 

Notwithstanding the high duties on importation, some sugar has managed 
to come in, e.g., from Danzig (owing to certain articles in the Versailles treaty) ; 
from Czecho-Slovakia to cities in the South of Germany ; and raw cane sugar 
imported by that minority of consumers who ascribe a higher amount of 
nutritive and dietic principles to that article than to refined sugar. But the 
latest rise in the duty, to 32 r.m. per 100 kilos.* had practically done away 
with these imports save that from Danzig, so that only stocks and production 
have now to be considered. 

The penalty incurred by producers, who for some reason, are unable to 
export, will no longer be distributed among the other members, as this method 
does not meet the pur|)ose of relieving the home market, but will be used to 
purchase sugar in that market and export it. Further, the penalty will be 
increased so as to make it more efficient. Tlie sugar calculated to exist in 
dried beets, in Steffens’ sugar pulp, and in fodder mixtures cont/aining 
syrups of over 70 degrees purity^ will be taken into account when considering 
the basic quantity for the calculation of the contingent to be ex]>orted. The 
sugar contained in exported sugared articles (amounting in 1928-29 to 827 
tons) is also to be considered as incorporated in the exportation contingent. 

By June 18th the last- sugar factory had signed the agreement, which will, 
therefore, become effective from September 1st, 1920, and is to last till August 
31st, 1931, if not prolonged after that date. 

The general feeling is that the new scheme will be as great a success as 
were its predecessors in the then prevailing circumstances ; and it will help 
to supply the German nation with its full provision of home grown sugar* 
at a reasonable price, giving the producer a profit and enabling him to export 
the surplus, obtained in years of good crops, on to the worhl’s market in a 
proportion equitable for his other colleagues. 


Krupp Grusonwerk. 

One of the oldest German engineering works, that of Hbbscann Gbuson, who 
founded the firm at Magdeburg bearing his name, has recently celebrated its 75th 
anniversary, having started in 1856. Gbuson concentrated on cast iron and 
succeeded in turning out what, for his time, were qualities of markedly high tensile 
strength and of extreme hardness when chill cast. Meanwhile the rival firm of ‘ 
Krupp was experimenting with steel, and the two competed in the game of turning 
out armour-piercing shells and shell -resisting armour ; first one gained the upper 
hand for his metal only later to succumb to improvements effected by the other. 
In the end, the two rival firms came to realize the futilities of competition ; when 
Alfred Krupp, the founder of his firm, had died in his seventy -fifth year, the way 
was opened for amalgamation of the tvi o interests and in 1 892 they formed the new 
firm of Krupp Grusonwerk, imder the control of Krupps. The production of war 
material was then increasingly transferred to Kssen, while the Magdeburg establish- 
ment sought its development in the field of more peaceful industrial activities, only 
interrupted by the war period. Amongst the products of this Krupp-Gruson combine 
machines and plant for the treatment of tropical products find a definite place, and 
large, medium and small sugar milling plants are turned out as well as complete 
sugar factories ; while cane derricks, cane wagon tipping apparatus, cane conveyors, 
and baling presses are also produced. Any interested in the history of this firm 
should apply for a copy of a large brochure of some 68 pages which forms as it were 
a 75 th Anniversary number. 

^ In 1028-29 412 tons for the Latter item alone. 

2 Except for the importation ol Danzig sugar under the Yersaliles Treaty. 
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Sugar Caae Culture in Porto Rico.^ 

Outstafidlii^ Features in 1029 . 

By E. D COLON. 


Sugar cane culture in Porto Rico to-day is a one-crop system indefinitely 
succeeding itself on the same lands, except for short periods of time. Attempts 
at legume rotation are few and half-hearted. Grass fallows persist only in so 
far as required for work animals. Indications are suggestive of an unconscious 
segregation of cane from animal husbandry, of high-jiriced cane from lower- 
priced pasture lands. Furthermore, the next few years apparently promise to 
witness a determined attempt to motorize all field activities as far as 
practicable. We have particularly in mind the hauling out of cane from the 
fields. The principles of the scientific rotation systems have proved too slow 
and unadaptable, and counter to the all-powerful, world-wide movement 
towards specialization. It is well to remember in this connexion that a 
rotation of crops will not maintain the fertility of any soil without outside aid. 
Crop rotations did not originate from their efficacy as a soil restoring scheme, 
but as a result of social and political expedienc3^ A grass sod is very apt to 
conserve the nitrogen supply of a fertile tropical soil better than a cultivated 
leguminous crop. Nodule bacteria prefer to use the nitrogen in the soil 
when in plenty. They recjuire, besides, mineral fertilizers for their optimum 
results. Industrial chemists are drawing nitrogen out of the air faster than 
legume-bacteria will ever do it. Reference may be made here to the works of 
Latshaw and Swanson in Nebraska, Pieters in the Journal of the American 
Society of Agronomy, Greaves in Utah, Hopkins of Illinois and Dr. Russell 
of Rothamsted. Finally, the naked fact is that the sugar cane grower, of his 
own volition or not, is now on the highway of intensive specnalized agriculture. 

Succ*essful travel on this road opens u]> now horizons to agriculture and to 
civilization. Dr. Maxwell was jirophetic when he stated in the beginnings of 
his epoch-making work in the Hawaiian Islands, that his figures led him to 
believe that there was room on an acre of cane for a fifteon-ton crop of sugar, 
if all the elements of production were known and ]>ropei“ly handled. It is 
common knowle<Jge that hi.s record has been surpassed by his successors. 
Uniform, long-livetl jirogi'ess on this road postulates a relentless advance 
towards the mastery of the elements of production and an ever-increasing 
sensitiveness to the social responsibility involved. Somewhere in a corner, 
behind the firing line, a group of men must always be maintained in constant 
scientific jirevisioii jiossiblo surprises on the way onward. 

Mastery of the elements of production re(]uires means : moans to find out, 
means to act, means to sliare. Rent is high. Taxes are higli . Money is high. 
Machinery is costly. Landscapt^-transforining improvements like drainage 
and irrigation works, hygienic homes and surroundings, and inspiring com- 
munity interests are so many more occasions for disbursements. Concerns 
without annual accretions for a surplus under normal weather and market 
conditions are organically unhealthy and very liable not to be able to with- 
stand the stress of the ever-recurring bad years or the severity of the economi- 
cal dictum that land will eventually and inevitably move into i he hands of 
the parties that are in a position to get the most out of it. The attainment of 
such a position should be planned for. It has not seemed so awfully hard in 
the past when one considers that the proceeds from the sale of tlie final 
molasses of any group of centrals near enough to each other for the ]>urpose, 
would, at the prices obtaining, pay inside of twenty years for the most exacting 
field equipment and drainage and irrigation installations^ It seem s hani er 

X A Paper read before the Asaociution of Sugar Tcchnoiogists of Porto Rico, at San Juan, 
December, 1029. 
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now after the damage wrought by the cyclone of San Felipe. The govern* 
ment might find it good policy to consistently divert its future investments as 
much as possible to such permanent improvements as are lacking now in 
large promising sections of the Island, that could only be carried out success- 
fully by impossible mergers of present independent companies. Too many of 
our water-courses reach the sea unscathed. Too many of our lowlands are 
still unproductive malarial bogs that sap the vitality of the neighbourhoods. 
When the Dutch decided that Holland was too small for them, they went for 
land to the bottom of their seas. 

And here, on Porto Rico, land is all important to the sugar industry and 
to the public. At the present stage of the colono system, the need of plenty of 
good cane near the factory for its smooth and economical operations will 
compel its directors to maintain good control of a good proportion of the crop 
and of the land to grow it on. Ownership of the land insures them, besides, 
full value for their factory at all times. Given a certain mill capacity each 
additional facility for irrigation would tend to reduce the acreage necessary 
for a crop, thus releasing marginal lands for other purposes. On the contrar 3 % 
practical men in imirrigated sections will always pin their faith on a large acre- 
age rather than on fine points of intensive, dry-farming practice, thus with- 
holding the poorer lands from other uses without great benefit to themselves. 
And yet one camiot but feel that they are right. Their hard exi)erience 
has taught them that no amoimt of ordinary tamp>ering with the stools of cane 
ever insured them a good crop in dry years. The only way to increase the 
quantity of ‘‘real” water at the disposal of the cane crop, aside from irrigation, 
is to let the rain fall on an additional nmnber of acres. No ; I take it back. 
There is another way yet : that is, an increase of the time during which rain 
may fall on the growing cane ; in other words, by the adoption of a larger 
proportion of long crops like the “ gran cultura.” The Southern planters are 
taking adviuitage of this last method, the “ gran cultura ” crop attaining at 
places to as high as 40 per cent, of the total. It is evident, however, that an 
advantageous position such as the one described is not the case where the land 
available for the carry-over of the “ gran cultura ” be, say, only 10-12 per cent, 
of the annual acreage for harvest due to the pressing need for cane, year in and 
year out. In conclusion, as things look to-day, a factory without the necessary 
subservient land is cramped. A plantation without elbow-room must of 
necessity be sluggish in its turn over. As all classes of land have been selling 
generally for more than their income-producing power would justify, only a 
forced march for intensification could break such a vicious circle. 

Any such an attempt would be a misnomer without a plentiful water- 
supply. There are no dissenting voices on this proposition. From the South 
with its private and public irrigation systems ; from the Isabela district with 
its most unfortunate irrigation problems ; and from the North and East 
coastal regions with their partial irrigation schemes there arises a cry for water 
where they lack it, for more water where it runs short, for crops to water 
where there are none. Although there is room here for a stricter conservation 
of the supply, this cry knows its business. Roughly speaking, sugar cane is 
over 7 0 per cent, water. A fifty-ton crop requires at least a 100-ton production 
of organic matter, and lifts from the ground with itself some 70 tons of wAter 
per acre at the time of harvest. Eighty, ninety, one-hundred inches of water 
and more are necessary, according to circumstances, during the season of 
growth to obtain such and higher yields. Our own figures, based on actual 
records for a long period of years, tend to show that approximately an average 
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of 7-8 cwts. of cane may be expected per acre-inch of water received by the 
crop during its growth in the fertile lowlands concerned. Less -favoured 
Boiis would naturally produce less. Approximately analogous figures seem to 
hold good for a large property of the South for at least one year. However, this 
correlation is not a new one. Rawson in Barbados showed that it was i^ossible 
to foretell the return of sugar per acre within an error of 6*6 per cent., if the 
rainfall for the preceding twelve months were known. Comparisons often 
heard of average ]>rod\ictions of irrigated versus unirrigated plantations are 
iienseless for lack of a common groimd. So are also, for the same reason, all 
comparisons of average yields between properties dov'eloped upon a basis of 
plant cane as contrasted to ratoon cane. 

The water received by the land in excess of the optimum saturation point 
for the particular soil must drain out, else the cane will suffer. This means that 
drainage must be attended to. Since the Portuguese river of Ponce dis- 
appeared the first time below ground only to re-appear beyond the bridge 
before flowing into the Caribbean, there has never boon any question as to the 
fact that drainage of the main body of the fertile lands of the South Coast is 
principally subterranean. So mtich so, that it might not seem rasli to state, 
a priori j that a goodly part of the water applied for irrigation on the higher 
lands is lifted by pumps on the lower sites and used again once more. 

This is not the case with the low silt loams and oven the loams of the 
rainy sections elsewhere. Careful provisions for surface drainage have always 
been included in all planting schemes, woter-furrows and ditches across tlie 
rows being considered necessary even in the most favourable situations, and 
the grand bank system in the least favourable. The soils, on the average, are so 
fine-grained and adhesive that both capillary and gravitational movements of 
ruoisturt^ are greatly retarded. Pei^onally, we have had the opportunity, 
during a protracted drought, of keeping up the growth of a five-acre experi- 
mental field of cane by improvisedly irrigating it with a centrifugal pump, 
using water of the sub-soil that had accumulated in a collector ditch cut 
across the same field for drainage purposes. The water could be heard gurgling 
dowm-i the cracks on its way back to the same collector and to the perimetral 
ditches. Coleridge’s image came to our mind then : — 

“ Water, water everywhere 
And not a drop to drink.” 

There follow now the weather records for a typical zone ; — 

Average annual rainfall, | Average monthly rainfall, 


inches 58*70 | inches 4*9 

Maximum 73-72 j Maximum 10-67 

Minimum 45-04 i Minimum 0*13 


In 1922 the maximum rainfall in 24 hours was 3*62 in., Dec. 1, and 5*74 
Dec. 1 and 2, 48 hours, Thei’e are roughly 175 rainy days in the year as 
compared with 75-100 in the South Coast. The Spring months, April, May 
and June, are the driest. River floods occur, as a rule in May and No\'ember. 
A wholesale drainage project carried out in the Arecibo district w’as doomed 
to failure from the start for various apparent reasons. Two small scale 
(16-20 acres) under drainage experiments, with home-made tiles, may be 
considered successful in various ways besides cane yield, in spite of the fact 
that the low level of the land called really for pumping — ^which it did nut got — 
for the voiding of the tile system during very high tides. One small-scale 
experiment (43-60 acres) for drainage of a field by pumping increased the 
<cane yield approximately three-fold. Highly successful work of this nature 
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has been done at Central Mercedita, Ponce, and at Central Canovanas at 
Loiza. Pasto Viejo was improving its project when last seen by the writer. 
Information was received from Central Eureka some time ago to the effect that 
equipment had been imported for the making of clay tile, but without n^ws in 
regard to its workings. Under the auspices of the Rockfeller Foundation, 
tile*drained demonstration plots are spreading over the Island. 

When all the advantages discussed above are not to be enjoyed, when 
land or water are not mastered, tbne should be made full use of. If rainy days 
and dry spells cut off a good proportion of effective planting, cultivating and 
growing days, then there is but one thing to do, which is to carry on the work 
during favourable weather. This is equivalent to crowding the task into a 
short space of time. An early “ gran cultura ” will run for more months, thus 
having at its disposal more rainy days and more heat units. January and 
February spring-plant will run a better chance of a good stand before real dry 
weather sets in. Late Spring plant and June and July ratoons might be left 
over for harvest in their second year. Reference has already been made to 
the fact that any such plan wf)uld reqxure extra land prepared beforehand and 
ready for the top seed obtained at the beginning of the grinding season, or from 
the seed fields for the summer plantings. 

Here a new factor looms higher and higher in proportion as the plantation 
movement is thus accelerated. That is, ample equipment. Four complete 
sets of steam tackles, several tractors, a thousand oxen, besides horses and 
mules, seem to keep busy in the aimual turn-over of a 3000-4000 acre crop oti 
the South Coast, i ratoon and J plant cane. Apparently they have at their 
disposal about -J horse-power per acre of crop. The cost of such equipmcTit 
would probably run up the $200,000 figure. It is doubtful if the Noilh anti 
West sections average J horse-power per acre. 

Parsimony of mechanical power protracts the work beyond fair weather. 
Wet, slippery, cloddy soils cannot be safely gone over with machinery. The 
plantings must be made. Hand labour is resorted to ; and the classical holes 
on the grand bank save the situation, but with a higher outlay. This reminds 
us of the Javanese planter with his harvested, soggy rice fields before him. 
He cannot afford to wait until the soil drips dry, and ho sends his spade gangs 
to do the trenching. The spread of the straight-furrow system of planting is 
responsible for the saving of some time. It is being gradually adopt/ed where 
well-draiiiod loams or sandy loams are to be planted. It is dangerous to use 
it on low, .silt and clay loams. The writer develoj^ed a system intermediate 
between the classical “ chorro ” and the “ grand bank ” by back-furrowing 
the two -row banks with intermediate water-furrows alongside of them, then 
throwing any clods and loose dirt on the centre line by means of a specially 
devised road grader, and making the planting furrows on the banks thus formed. 
Depending on the kind of soil, cross*ditches are then cut by hand or with the 
middle-bursters at required intervals. When properly done, the water-furrows 
should be deeper than the planting furrows so that good drainage obtains. 
In case of very wet weather, the water furrows can be deepened by hand where 
water stagnates. Holes are in this way dispensed with, saving expense and 
labourers when they are scarce. We understand this system has been tried 
by others, with what success we do not know. 

The fact that the irrigated plantation has to keep the furrows clear for 
water flow and the unirrigated section its ditches open for drainage hasred need 
intertillage to a minimum. At any rate, this point of superficial cultivation, 
except for weeding purposes, stands a mooted question, since the results of the 
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fundamental 125 experiments carried on by Messrs. Cates and Cox of the 
Federal Department of Agricultiiro were made known to the scientific world. 
The windrowing of the trash on alternate banks has also limited the question to 
one-half of the field. In tlie case of two-row-bauk fdanting, this half is all 
water-furrows. 

One thing, however, seems clear in the writer’s mind : that the possibility 
of our ratoon crops has not until recently been realized. Subsoiling of ratoons 
is gaining in favour. Tonnages of 30, 40 and 50 per acre are commoner now 
from first and second year ratoons. It would seem as if knifing the roots 
before the new shoots come up is capable of bringing about results of incal- 
culable value. 

(To be continued.) 


The Sugar Trade in Japan. 

By WALTER BUOHLER. 

The wholesale j)rice of refined sugar in Tokyo is about Yen 20. X)er 100 kin 
(132*277 lbs.) and is sold to the public at Yen 0-23 per 1*322 lbs. This high 
cost of sugar in Jajian is the direct result of the tariff protection and sugar 
consumption tax, which were imposed by the Japanese Government with 
the avowed object of assisting the Japanese sugar industry. The yield to tlie 
Exchequer from the sugar excise was estimated for the year 1929-30 to amount 
to Yen 82,797,184. In the meantime, Formosa’s sugar production is steadily 
increasing and is estimated to reach the 14 million (piculs) mark for this 
year as against 12 millions tor 1928. This increase in su]>ply has led the 
Japanese {Sugar Refiners' Association to put a limitation on tlie quantity to be 
.sold f luring this year in Japan, fixing it at 13,178,000 piculs (1 picul = 132*277 
lbs.). Of course, their object is to maintain prices in the domestic market 
ami so far they have been fairly successful, thanks to the protection they 
receive and can rely on getting at all times from the Government. 

Rut there is bound to come a time- and the sooner it does, the better 
will it be for the Jainine.se public — when a halt wdll have to be called on this 
subsidization of a fow^ peo})le wdio control the sugar busin©.ss in Japan. 
Already sugar dealei*s and confectioners are making their voices heard pro- 
testing against the high })rice they have to pay to sugar comjianies, who 
invariably agree between thenweives on the price to be charged, no matter 
w*hat the state of the world’s siigar market may be. 

A]iart from the major consideration of the cost of living for the average 
man in Japan, there is the confectionery industry* in that coimtry wdiich has 
grown wnthin the past fifteen years to a tremendous extent and is now^ 
endeavourhig to develop an important exjiort trade wdth other Asiatic markets. 
The development of a home sugar industry in so far as beet sugar is concerned 
is a secondarj^ matter, for its cultivation in the Hokkaido has not yet shown 
very promising results, nor, for that matter, hcis that in South Manchuria. 
In the case of the former, the cause lies in the misuitability of the climate 
and the soil, most of which is heavy and not sugar beet soil at all, and the 
disinclination of the Japanese to work as tillers of the ground in a cold climate. 
There is plenty of room in the Hokkaido for Japan’s teeming millions, but 
they prefer warmer climates and less strenuous work ; nor are they willing to 
admit Chinese to do such work for them, though these would be quite willing 
to come. 
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So, the Japanese Government is continuing to encourage the production 
of cane in Formosa, in fact has made the growth of sugar cane compulsory, 
fixes prices, and on the whole acts in an arbitrary manner towards the 
natives. But credit must be given to the Japanese for the constant im}'>rove- 
ment of the plantation and cultivation system, whicli has led to the remarkable 
increase in Formosa’s crops in recent years. During those years J apariese sugar 
interests have become of considerable importance in the world’s sugar markets, 
buying forward and speculating perhaps even to a greater extent than others, 
with the result that at the time of the fall in sugar they lost heavily. The 
following statistics of Japan's sugar trade and industry will give one a fair 
idea of the position it staruls in : — 

Production in Formosa. 

1920 1927 192H 

Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Cano 4,786,801 .. 3,994,039 .. 5,228,130 

Sugar 499,926 .. 411,140 .. 580,053 

Metric Tons Value (Yen) 


Exports of sugar to Japan proper .... 586,082 .. 121,413,629 

Other countrios 7,932 .. 1,252,784 

Imports op Sugar into Japan. 

/ 1927 » / 1928 . , 1920 s 

Piculs Value (Yen) Piculs Value (Yen) Piculs Value (Yen) 
Under No. 11 standard .. 632,310.. 6,812,051.. 380,009.. 2,774,408.. 71,770.. 480,167 

„ „ 15 „ .. 3,528,636.. 38,390.178.. 106,661.. 1,116,365.. 27,608.. 198,091 

„ „ 18 „ .. 553, K66.. 5,881,686.. 459,150.. 4,729,647.. 396,046.. 3,086,256 

„ „ 22 „ .. 2,003,074.. 22,558,788.. 5,361,645.. 65,174,977.. 3,186,425.. 26,268,631 

Total Including others 7,022,826.. 75,804,004.. 6,350,922.. 3,795,281.. 3,795,281.. 31.169.748 

Imports of Sugar into Japan by Countriks. 

From — 

Dutch East Indies 6,879.517.. 63,307,426.. 6,280,002.. 63,702,079.. 3,673,640.. 30,364,810 

Cuba 936,594.. 10,809,729.. 89,260.. 943,322.. 112,680.. 736,026 

PhlUpplne Islands 184,416.. 1,319,402.. 21,265.. 199,601.. 7,260.. 41,082 

Total Including others .. 7,022,826.. 75,804,004.. 6,350,938.. 64,958,583.. 8,795,281.. 31,159,748 

Exports from Japan op Refined Sugar. 

To^ 

China 2,228,913.. 24,019,181.. 3,117,004.. 31,620,491.. 2,379,585.. 22,084,695 

Kwantung Province .... 229,635.. 2,459,009,. 374,154.. 3,710,022.. .547,469.. 5,066,697 

AsiaticEussla 79,735.. 1,611,292.. 221,851.. 2,237,117.. 93,354.. 928,039 

Total Including others .. 2,631,057.. 28,917,437.. 3,797,485.. 38,414,569.. 3.220.937.. 29,974,917 

Supply and Demand in Japan proper. 

1926 1927 1928 

Piculs Piculs Piculs 

Production 1,607,000 .. 1,568,000 1,960,000 

Consumption 12,567,000 . . 12,957,000 . . 14,981,000 

All values in Yen. 1 picul -* 132*277 lbs. 

New Company, — G eorge Sugar, Ltd. was registered as a public company on 
July 26th with a nominal capital of £360,000, to establish and operate a beet sugar 
factory in the neighbourhood of George, Cape Province, South Africa, for refining 
sugar for consumption in the Union of South Africa. The Earl of Radnor is Chairman 
and the directorate includes Mr. A. Jarosch, of the Erst-e Brunner Maschinenfabrik 
A.G., Bnmn. 

Engineering Work in Mauritius. In Sir Francis Watts’s Report on the 
Mauritius Sugar Industry, it is stated that there are in that island good engineering 
shops, capable of making much of the machinery required for the sugar factories, 
including even the heavy and complicated machines and engines, Uie extent to 
which the^ en^eering shops are capable of operating may be judg^ from the 
following list of items manufactured by them at one time or other ; Mill, engines and 
gearing ; quadruple and triple effect evaporators ; vacuum pans ; crushers ; crystall- 
izers ; juice heaters ; wet and dry air pumps ; maceration tanlra ; bai'ometric con- 
densers; cush-cush and sugar elevators; filter-presses ; defecators; sulphitation 
plants. 
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Repobt op the Committee on Vaeieties op StroAR Cane to the Third 
Congress op the International Society op Sugar Cane 
Technologists. W. 0. &• Moir. 1929. 

In looking over the titles of papers presented at the meeting of the 
[ntemational Society of Technologists last year in Java, Section C on Varieties 
including Propagation and Selection attracts first attention. And this is 
not only because the subject is one that is being pressed in all sugar cane 
countries at the present moment, but also because Java has been in the past 
and is at tlie present moment the scene of the greatest development in this 
study, and has achieved the greatest trium]>hs. The Section was appro- 
priat(‘ly held under the chairmanship of W. G. G. Mom, who was placed in 
charge of the Committee on Varieties of Sugar Cane at the Havana Meeting 
three years previously, and had immediately set to work on that subject 
with commendable enthusiasm. ' 

He stated, in ojjening the Section, that two meetings of an informal 
character liad already been held on the techni(]ue of breeding work, and 
tliereforo at once proceeded to present his Report on the work of his Committee 
on A'arieties which liad beem accomplished during the previous three years. 
His first Stef) was to enlarge the small Committee, tentat ively designated at 
Havana, and consisting of known workers on the clavssification of canes, by 
makijig it world-wide geograjihicfllly. His object was apparently to have a 
corres})oudent in each important sugar cane tract, who would be able to 
ref)ort at first hand on the cane varieties being grovTi there ; and about 24 
new names wore added. Considering the wide extent of tbo country and 
the great number of unkiKwn cane varietie.s grovim tbeie, it was natural that 
India iiicliuling Burma should be more fully represented. Analysing the 
locations of the nine members with n knowledge of Indian sugar cane work, 
we see that Bengal, Assam ami the North West Frontier Province alone are 
witliout r^\Mdent representatives, though each of these tracts has its points 
of iiiteiesf in the canes found there. 1; is further to bo noted that no response 
has been received fiom Formosa and that there is no correspondent as yet 
in China. It is however of fiarticular importance at the present time to have 
refiresentatives of these countries, because of recent questions whicli have 
arisen regarding the original habitat of ^acchariim smmsc. 

Mom draws attention in his Report to the great complications presented 
by the past literature on cane varieties. The descriptions recorded are by 
various writers and in different languages, and of very different value. “ Many 
writers have attempted to straighten out synonomy of names from these 
meagre desciiptioiis and have coinpbcated the {problem more than helj>ed it. 
Due to this complication in noixi^enclature, some very erroneous ideas of 
certain cano varieties have been obtaine<l by reading results published under 
a ccTtaiii name when, in reality, they af)plied to some other variety.'’ This 
literature <ff course deals especially with the older cano varieties, and it is for 
many reasons imfiortant that it should b(? studied very carefully ; not only 
because of tho rapid disaf)t^>earanco of many of them from cultivation, but of 
the increasing attention being paid to them as possible new parents in breeding 
work. It may be assumed that no cane variety with a wide range of use- 
fulness can bo passed over until the cause of its wide eccejitance has been 
detennined. 

To remedy and counter this confusion in the literature, past, present 
and future, a detailed questionnaire was widely distributed at the earliest 
possible moment, so as to collect all the information possible on this compli- 
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cated subject in a sort of central clearing house, which could in futxire serve 
as a source of information for cane workers throughout the world. It was 
recognized that the work was long and arduous, but the great point aimed 
at was to make a start. The details of the questionnaire need not concern 
U.S. It was also recognized that as years pass new points may be worked out 
and added, and the relative value of the whole of them can be revised at 
intervals, with the aim of ultimate simplification ; and it is only by such a ques- 
tionnaire that at present the crucial points in classification can be determined. 
The chairman of the Committee expresses his gratification at the response 
accorded to his questionnaire thus far ; many replies have been received, 
with the forms filled in with all available data ; and those together with 
published descriptions will be held by him fm* future compilation. In passing, 
he records the sad death of a most important member of his Committee, 
namely, F. S. Earle “ wdiose valuable contributions and suggestions have 
materially aided our progress.” 

The questionnaire is printed in extenso in the Report, and a list is 
appended of the names of the varieties and the recorders of the descrij)tions 
received — over 250 cane varieties from all parts of the world. It is somewhat 
surprising to note the number of canes growing in Hawaii under native 
names ; and India, Java and Louisiana have sent many descriptions. A sub- 
committee has, we believe, been formed in India under T. S. Venkatraman 
and Noel Deerr. 

The chairman of the meeting then called for remarks on the advisability 
of forming central collections of all cane varieties at present obtainable, for 
breeding purposes and study, as suggested by V. J. Konigsberc^er at one 
of the informal meetings, presumably also the better to deal with synonymy. 
The chief ]>oints emerging from this discussion were as follows : (1) Tlu‘ 
advisability of restricting tlie entry of cone varieties into any country to 
recognized government channels, possibly through (juarantiiie regiilations ; 
this would prevent, it w’as said, individuals from bringing in canes and giving 
them their own names, as was being done ; (2) that there shouhl be more than 
one central collection, both because of the distance for the canes to travel 
when distributing them and of the danger of varieties being lost by disease or 
death ; (3) that tlie selection of localities for tlie collections should be left to 
the standing Committee on Varieties ; (4) the advisability of getting into 
touch with the International Breeders’ Association, which is closely related 
to the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome. The sites proposed 
by <liflerent members for the collections were : Washington, winch did net 
receive much support, Java, Porto Rico, Cuba and Hawaii. 

The following resolution was passed at the General Session : — 

“ Wdiereas at the present time many identical varieties occur under 
different names and also different varieties are cultivated under the saiw 
name, and Whereas rational studies on sugar cane need a reliable identification 
And description, and Whereas cane breeding work needs the availability of 
all original canes and of those canes which j)layod a part in cane husbandry, 
and Whereas further investigations on genetics and taxonomy of sugar cane are 
of 2')rominent importance for further development of the sugar cane industry, 
it is Resolved that the assembled delegates of the Java meetings of the Inter- 
national Society of Sugar Cane Technologists recommend that in tw'o or 
possibly three different countries collections should be made of all cane 
varieties mentioned above, and Be it further resolved that the executive 
committee take the necessary steps for the establishment of such collection 
gardens.” 
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Pabasitbs or Sugab Canb Moth Borbbs. D. L. ran Dine. Tropical 
Plant Research Foundation, Scientific Contributions No. 13. 1929. 

The moth borer, Diatraea saccharalis, is a peat of major importance in 
the cane fields of Cuba. It affects growth and tonnage, and entails lieavy 
losses in field and factory ; besides, it shortens the length of life during which 
ratoons can be profitably reaped. And, recognizing that its parasitic enemies 
are among the most important factors in its control, studies have been begim 
at Baragua Experiment Station into all aspects of their life history. Such 
study is the necessary preliminary to experimental work and introductions 
of fresh parasites from other countries. The present paper reviews the litera- 
ture available to the author on the parasites of all moth borers of the cane, 
which jjresumably is fairly complete as to Cuba, but as retrards the other 
eoimtries includes only the records accessible to him. This literature is 
summarized in two lists, one of countries, and the other of the species of 
parasites ; and there is a copious bibliography appended, of over 70 papers 
})ublished since 1912. 

Van Dine states that it is intended that the work in Cuba shall include 
a study of various methods, whose aim is to increase the numbers and effi- 
ciency of the parasites, both by operations in the field and by artificial 
l)ropaga1ion : and he gives the following exam}>les of this class of work. 
(1) The injurious effect of buniing the trash on the numbers of Trichogrannna 
'tnimUum, the egg parasite of the moth borer, which has been noted in Porto 
Kico and Louisiana. (2) Aitificial rearing of this parasite in large numbers 
on the larvae of other insects than the moth borer, and letting them loose in 
the cane fields at the appropriate time. This has been effected in California 
and Louisiana through the agency of the larvae of the grain moth, the practice 
in Louisiana being to rear the }>ar€usites on the larvae of the grain motli in 
the winter and let them free in tlie ca.ne fields in the spring, long before they 
would normally a[>poar there. A similar method is reported from St . Vincent. 
HAKI..AND, in 1915, published an account <>£ his attemj)t to increase the number 
of hosts Trichogramma, without in any way endangering the local crops. 
A species of Crotalaria was found to be attacked by the caterj)illar of Uhthesia 
omatrix, and this caterpillar was parasitized by Trichogramma. The growing 
of this Crotalaria would thus sei*\^e his purpose. (3) Trichogramma minutu 7 n, 
jn the fly stage, has been noted to feed on the flowers of certain plants. An 
tliis of course is the stage in the life of tlie parasite in which the eges of tno 
moth borer are ]iarasitized, the presence of the plants bearing their flow’er 
food should increase the number of the flies, “ For Trichogiamma to become 
e.stablished in a region it is therefore essential that its }>lant host as well as 
its insect host be present.'* 

The importance of co-operation between eoimtries is emphasizeil by a 
few cases in which the parasites of the moth borer have been introduced from 
one country to another ; Cuba to Louisiana, Florida and Mexico, C’entral 
America to Porto Rico, Java to Formosa ; and steps are being taken to iiiiio- 
duce further parasites to Louisiana from Argentina and New Guinea. The 
following eases may be added for the British West Indies, drawn from another 
part of VAN Dike’s paj>er : Antigua, Ipobracon grenadensis from British 
Guiana : Barbados, Bassus Diatracae, Ipobracon grenadensis^ Ipobracon 
ptiberulus, and undetermined species of Ipobracon and Bassus from British 
Guiana : Trinidad, Ipobracon grenadeneis from British Guiana ; British Guiana, 
which is particularly rich in parasites, Lixophaga diatraeae from Porto Rico. 

A committee has been ajipointed by the International Society of Sugar 
Cane Technologists with the same general object in view. The author 
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however issues a note of warning. “ While the writer favours co-operation 
in all e:fforts on exploration work for parasites, it is not considered that joint 
support and direction of such work is practical.” This because, in each 
specific case, the necessity arises for full knowledge of the conditions both 
of the country to be benefited and the region to be explored, and divided 
interests would lessen the effectiveness of the task. “ The foreign work 
requires great personal responsibility on the part of the explorer, and having 
been given such resjjonsibility, he should also be given full authority and 
support for such individual effort. He should not be limited by conflicting 
interests, either in time, or in too much long-distance direction. Each 
region should assume its share of the work, directed to meet its own require- 
ments, and by real co-operation profit by the work of all.” 

Tlie lists which follow these introductoiy remarks of the author, and 
which constitute the bulk of the paper, are full of interesting matter. Their 
completeness is obviously ^limited by two chief factors : firstly, the amount 
of attention which has beeVi given to the subject in different countries (and, 
on the whole, moth borers appear to be of less economic importance in the 
Old World than in the Now, and the species are often different inthetwocase.s); 
and secondly, the kterature available to the author. These factors may or may 
not account for certain incongruities which attract attention as to the distri- 
bution of tlie parasites dealt with. While, for instance, moth borers are 
met with in all countries growing sugar cane, the great preponderance of 
]mrasitic species apY)ears to belong to the New World, although the cane itself 
has been grown for a much shorter time there than in the Old World. Tricho^ 
gramma minutum is recorded from practically all countries in the New World, 
but is only foimd in Java amoxig Old World countries ; and in that country 
there are other species of moth borer, and also other species of Trial logramma. 
The present intensive work is being carried on in the New World, and that 
in the Old World is often limited to the work of explorers sent out from the 
countries around the Caribbean area. Lixophaga, Apantolos, Bassus, 
Epibracon, Prophanurus appear to be the ]>arasites receiving most attention, 
and tljey are all in the main New World forms. Notes on the parasitic 
hmgus Cordyceps are also included, and we see that it lias been i*ocordetl only 
from the Now World countries. If it turns out that the comjiaratively rare 
mention in the lists of the sugar cane tracts in the Old World is owing to the 
study not having made in detail there, it is of great importance to the world’s 
cane industiy that this should be remedied, because of the urgent need for 
new forms to be brought into the fight against the mol h borer. 

NATiniaUL Enemies op the Sugah Cane Moth Stalkbohek in Cuba. H. K. 
Plank. Tropical Plant Research Foundation, Scientific Conin- 
butions No. 15. 1929. 

Of the ten species of parasitic insects on the local moth borer credited 
to Ctiba by van Dine, one was described in 1865, five in 1915 and the remainder 
since that date (which gives a useful datum for the recent development of 
this class of work). All but two have been met with in Baragua since the 
work there commenced in 1925. In the body of this pajjcr the brief discussions 
of these pests are placed in their order of economic importance ; further 
tliey are arranged in two groups, four being regarded as major posts, and 
five of minor destructiveness, A list of predatory insects met with is added, 
chiefly earv-dgs, fiie-flies and ants. 

The major gi'ouji hichides Lixophaga diairaeae^ Apanteles diatraeae. Basalts 
stigmaterus and Trichogramrna minutum. Those four have been most frequently 
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FKOM A PHOTO. OF A SET OF FOUR PATENT WATER DRIVEN CENTRIFUGALS 
AS ERECTED IN OUR WORKS PRIOR TO SHIPMENT. 


“WESTON” 

CENTRIFUGALS 

Our machines, embodying the experience of almost 
half-a-century’s intimate connection with the Sugar 
Machinery trade, fulfil the exacting requirements 
of the Modern Factory or Refinery, because : — 

Of their sound mechanical design. 

Sturdy construction and first-class workman- 
ship. 

Accessibility of all parts, and 

Our excellent method of spindle suspension. 

We make all types and sizes, Belt, Water 
and Electric-driven. 

Many repeat orders which we have received 
for large installations from factories in all 
parts of the World is the strongest possible 
testimony which we can put forward as to 
the dependability of our machines. 

POTT, CA88ELS & WILLIAIVI80N. 

MOTHERWELL — SCOTLAND. 
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Accordhtg to the “ Molencontrolet** }ai-liHh August^ 1020, 
isaued by 

THE EXPERIMENT STATION 

The present milling plant of s.f. Poppoh consists of a 

Maxwell crusher-shredder (30*' x 60"') and four mills 

(32"' V 72^) 

1. Tills instiallat^on has achieved the best milliru; result 
of all factories in Java using common imbibition, 
irrespective of the number and size of units in the 
milling trains. 

2. Its result is better than the best obtained by all 
the factories with crusher and five mills. 

3. I is I'osult is better than that obtained by the only 
factnrv* with sij’ mills. 

4. Its result is bettor than that of the only factory with 
crusher and six mills. 

5. This remarkable record was achieved by the use of 
only 18% of imbibition applied in the ordinary way. 


CONCLUSION 

^rilK ^UXWELL sukkdder fixed to any 

CKUSHKIl CUTS OUT ONE MILL, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF NUMBER OF MILLS IN THE TRAIN. 

Milling in Java is gauged by lost juice % fibred 

This figure for Poppoh is 23 ; the best of all 
factories with crusher and five mills is 24 
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Recent Work In Cane Agriculture. 


met with and, taken together, have been observed to parasitize about half 
the borem in some localities at certain seasons of the year. The minor group 
consists of four species of Sareophaga and one of Chaetopsis, which have been 
reared from larvae or pupae of D. aaccharalia, and are considered of doubtful 
or of little importance in the natural control of the borer. The predators 
have never been noted to be any considerable factor in the matter. 

Two tables summarize certain details of a preliminary survey conducted 
by the author as to the relative distribution of these parasites ; as judged by 
their collection in different parts of Cuba, and dming the twelve months of 
the year. The first Table deals with observations on the members of the 
major group of parasites, during the four years 1926-1929. This list includes 
the parasites found in or reared from 32 centrals scattered over six provinces, 
and the work appears to have been of a more intensive nature in the eastern 
half of the country. Taking the provinces from west to east, the numbers 
of selected centrals were : Pinar del Rio 3, Habana 2, Matanzas 3 and Santa 
Clara 3 in the western half, and in the eastern. Camaguey (including Baragua) 
10, and Oriente 11. Thus two-thirds of these centrals were in Camaguoy and 
Oriente, where only one-third of the centrals of Cuba are located, though 
doubtless the most important ones. 

Lixophaga was found in 30 of the centrals examined, and it is thought 
that further study will demonstrate its presence in the remaining two. In 
other words, it is well distributed throughout the entire island. Bassus w^as 
collect'd in seven centrals chiefly in the east. Ay >an teles in five, though it was 
not met witli in Oriente, and Trichograinma m six chiefly in Camaguoy and 
Oriente. The second Table serves a different yuirpose. It gives results of a 
study of all the insect enemies recorded of the moth borer met with on a single 
estate in Camaguey during the three years 1926-1928. The occurrence of 
each ])aiasit/e or predator is listed for each month, and also tlie stag© of the 
moth borer attacked is indicated, whether egg, larva, pupa, or adult. The 
only egg yiarasite w as Tried \ograiunia, and the only parasite found of the adult 
moth was Lixoydiaga. The* great bulk were, as was natural, collected from 
the lar\’a. 

Lixoyihaga was found in the larv^a in each month of the year, was also 
collected from pupae in four months and, on one occasion, from a motli on 
the wing. Ay3anteles was only f oimd in tlje larvae, and in all months excepting 
March and May. Bassus was mot with in the larva during six months, 
chiefly in summer, and also in the pupa in July. Trichogramina is only 
listed as occurring iu the eggs in March Sareophaga sfemodontis, the most 
important among the minor parasites, was found in the during eiglit 
months and in the larva in one. 

Interesting observations are recorded in the studies of tlie three major 
parasites of the larv^ae and pupae, but there are many points still to be cleared 
up as regai’ds their habits and life liistor}^. The comyiarative rarity of Tricho- 
gramnia tJie egg yiarasite, however, deserves closer attention, because this 
parasite is supposed to yday an extremely important part in the control of 
the moth bomr in some of tlio West Indian Islands. We caji only conclude 
fiom the context that the search for this parasite as reyiorted in the second 
Table was not made with any thoroughness. The author wrrites as follows ; 
“ Altliough reported by Wolcott and mentioned by Holloway as having 
been fouiid at Mercedes in 1916 and 1918, this minute parasite of the eggs 
of Diatraea and other moths was not encountered in the present investigations 
until recently.” During March to July in 1928 and January to May in 1929, 
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however, coUecfcionfl of borer egg masses from the leaves of young eanes were 
made on 16 centrals, scattered over the island, to determine the range of the 
I)arasite. “ The egg masses of the borer that yielded parasites constituted 
from 9 per cent, to 100 per cent, of the total number collected at these centrals, 
31*7 per cent, being the average. One mass had only one egg parasitized.” 

The author’s remarks raise considerable doubt as to the effici- 
ency^ of this egg parasite in controlling the moth borer, not only in Cuba, 
hut elsewliere. In Cuba the eggs collected in March and April showed higher 
infection than later in the year ; in fact, none was found in the eggs collected 
in July. Although many factors might influence these results, he rightly 
observes that only one survival in an egg mass would be necessary to cause 
the death or severe injury of the stalk. Tn older canes it is rare for more tlian 
two or three borers to be found on the same stalk ; and thus Triehogramma 
may only be killing those borers which would never reach maturity under 
ordinary conditions. This is a point of view which might well be borne in 
mind in all places wliere an abundance of this minute fly is relied on for the 
control of the moth borer. 

Sugar Cane — Sorghitm Hybrids. R. Thomas and T. S. Venkatraman. 

Agricultural Journal of India. VoL XXV, Part II, Marcli, 1030. 

The authors point out that the long duration of the sugar cane crop and 
the heavy outlay before any profit can be reaped are serious local drawbacks 
as regards any extension of the area in India under this crop. Some success 
has been obtained at Coimbatore in producing early maturing varieties, of 
which Cos 214, 281, and 290 are examples. But for some time they had 
entertained the idea of crossing the sugar canes with some short duration 
cereal, if that were possible, for this purj> 08 e. The opportunity presented 
itself for this experiment in October-November, 1929, when POJ 2725 
was the first and only one to flower about the middle of October and apparently 
had no pollen of its own. Its stigmas were copiously dusted with the pollen 
of the local perianianjal Sorghum, the fluff when sown gave abundant ger- 
mination, and some thousands of seedlings are Ix^ing nursed to maturity. 
These seedlings are showing considerable variations among themseh es, and 
“ certain of them are showing obvious traces of the Sorghum blood in their 
mode of growth and the shape, texture, and structure of the leaves. Tlie 
hybrid seedlings include quite a number of albinos, not noticed in sugar cane 
seedlings but reported to be not uncommon in Sorghum seedlings. The 
albinos are dying off, while the others are growing satisfactorily. A careful 
examination of the Horghum plants would aj)pear to indicate that there do 
exist certain affinities between the two genera. The Sorghum stem possesses 
root eyes like the sugar cane and we have been able to j)ropagate the Sorghum 
vegetatively by planting it like sugar can© cuttings.” It will b© better to 
reserve comment on this strange happening until the seedlings make further 
growth, and details are presented by the authors as to the traces of Sorghum 
affinity in the seedlings of POJ 2726. C.A.B. 


Mr. Baldwin on Beet Sugar. — Mr. Baldwin, in discussing with an agri(*iiltural 
gathering the means to be taken by his party to assist British agriculture, is re)iorted 
to have remarked : “ As to beet sugar, I liave consulted some of the experts and they 
ere agreed that w© ought to grow in this country up to more tlian double our present 
acreage. 1 hope to see that done. I am not going to say that will be done with a 
subsidy, but 1 will say that it is perfectly obvious we shall have to examine the situa* 
tion with the greatest care to see whether the industry can survive without a bounty, 
and, if one is essential, to what extent it is so,” 
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Determination of Sugar by Double Polarization, 
using Baryta-Alumina Clarification.' 

Bt JOHN H. HALDANE and NOEL DEBBK. 


Direct polarization, neglecting the influence of active reducing sugars, is 
distinguLshed from double polarization, which conects for this influence by 
the f»rocess originally devised by Clerget, and still known by his name. 
Tliis method introduces knov^n and recognized errors which are due to 
(1) the volume of the precipitate formed by the lead salts ; (2) the varia- 
bility of the direct reading, dependent upon the quantity of lead employed ; 
and (3) the direct and invert readings being made in different media, the 
direct slightly alkaline and the invert strongly acid, the effect of which is to 
give a varying rotation to the reducing sugars originally present. 

Processes have been put forward to eliminate these errors. The use of 
dry basic lead acetate, as in Horne’s method,* aims at eliminating the first ; 
the se(‘oud and third may bo removed by double neutral polarization, as first 
proposed by Saiixard,* and further elaborated by Jackson and Ojllis^. 
One of us* has worked out a scheme which introduces strict double neutral 
polarization, and at the same time corrects for precipitate volume errors. 
The method following the modified routine duo to Coates and Shen* has 
been used in five factories during the past season. In this scheme, clarifi- 
cation for the direct reading is effected by the precii)itation within the solution 
of equivalent ((uaiitities of barium hydroxide and ahiminium sulphate. This 
inversion is made with sulphuric acid, and clarification effected with the 
iippropriate quantities of Vjarium hydroxide and aluminium sulphate. In 
this way a strict double neutral polarization is obtained, wliich, combined 
with correction for the volume of the precipitate, eliminates the errors 
inherent in the use of lead salts. In the statement below are collected the 


averages of the determinations made in five factories during the past season 
on mixed juice, syrup and waste molasses, the determinations given being : 
(1) conventional direct jiolarizalioii with dry lead method (Horne); (2) 
conventional double polarization (Steurwald’) ; (3) direct polarization, 
baryta and alumina, precipitate volume corrected ; and (4) double polari- 
zation, baryta and alumina, precipitate volume corrected. The expression 


used in calculation is ; D. 

142 - 0 0670 (22 — 13) — T;2. 

The order of the results given by different methods, and the differences 
between them, aie very uniform. Ttie only irregularity is observed in 
-factory 3 in which with synip the sugar per cent, with bar^da-alumina is 
higher than the sugar per cent, with lead. Accepting that direct polarization 
witli lead is the most commonly used method, and that double polarization 
with baryta-alumina gives results least incorrect, the error amounts to 
0*68 per cent., an exactly equal error being introduced if the conventional 
double polarization method with lead be used. Dependent on the point of 
view, this error is trifling or serious. When the best controlled factories show 
an unknown loss of 1 per cent., an error of 0*68 per cent may be regarded as 
of no great importance. On the other hand, 0*68 per cent, on 10,000 tons 
of sugar represents 68 tons. A loss of this order in sugar which had once 
been credited to stores account would not be lightly regarded ; yet a loss 
rnethods of a nalysis is equally real, though not equally 

I Paper (hero slightly abridged) publish^ In the Proc^jngs~of the^Silrd 
of the Jntomational Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. 

4 ^ Tran*- »^th Intern. Congress Appl. Chein. 

1920, 509, 670^ 6SS. 1915, 179, • lad, Bng. 20, 70. 

' Archief^mz, 21, 1383; 1913, 489. 
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readilj' realized. A few determinations on waste molasses have been made 
with invertase using the preparation “ Invertase Scales Red Label.” These 


Mixed Juice. 


Factory 

1 .. 

(1) 

Lead 

Direct Pol. 

, . 12-51 


Lead 

Double Pol. 

. 12-70 . 


(8) 

Baryta 
Direct Pol. 
12-43 

Baryta 
Double Pol. 
. . . . 12-69 


2 .. 

.. 11-36 


. 11-66 . 


11-25 

.... 11-46 


3 .. 

. . 10*32 

, , 

. 10-48 . 


10*29 

.... 10-46 


4 .. 

. . 10-33 

, , 

. 10-46 . 


10-27 

.... 10-43 


5 .. 

. , 12-05 

, , 

. 12-18 . 


11-98 

.... 12-08 

Mean 


.. 11-31 

. . 

. 11-49 . 


11-24 

. . . . 11*40 

Factory 

1 .. 

. . 49-71 

Syridp. 

. . . 60-36 . 


49-52 

.... 60-03 


2 

. . 48-86 


. 49-93 . 


48-51 

.... 49-20 


3 .. 

.. 47-71 


. 47-06 . 


47-61 

.... 48-14 


4 . . 

. . 46-65 

. , 

. 46-18 . 


46-37 

.... 46-06 


6 . . 

. . 40-36 

, . 

. 41-11 . 


40-03 

.... 40-78 

Mean 


. . 46*46 

. . 

. 47-10 . 


46-19 

.... 46*84 

Factory 

1 .. 

Waste 
. . 35-24 . . . 

Molasses. 
. 36-10 . 


.34-84 

.... 35-61 


2 . . 

. . 34-93 

, . 

. 37-47 . 


33-16 

.... 36-49 


3 .. 

. . 34-96 


. 36-09 . 


34-04 

.... 36-84 


4 .. 

. . 32-96 


. 33-92 . 


30-88 

.... 33-65 


6 . . 

. . 32-83 

, , 

. 36-07 . 


31-25 

. . . . 36-33 

Mean 


34-18 

, , 

. 35-93 . 


32-83 

.... 35-18 


agree within experimental error of observation with those obtained with 
acid inversion as above. This process which entails only one clarification 
operation, and eliminates the preparation of one solution seems the most 
desirable routine, and will be furtlier examined when occasion permits. 


CoKKosiON Resisting Steel. — Steel manufacturers are now selling special 
corrosion resisting alloys offering remarkable resistance to many chemical reagents, 
while at the same time possessing mechanical properties which render them widely 
serviceable and capable of being worked into a great variety of forms. They are 
supplied in the form of castings, forgings, sheets and tubes. 

. Training Technologists. — ^Arrangements have been ma<ie by the South African 

Sugar T(X‘hnologists’ Association for the training of young sugar-house workers at 
the Natal Technical College, a 4-year schedule of studies having b<H'n drawn up. 
Mr. J. Rault, of Natal Estates, Ltd., will conduct the technology classes, and other 
estates will probably assist by loaning the services of weD qualified memlxjrs of their 
staff. In addition to classes in chemistry, physics, mat-homatics, agriculture, 
engineering, and sugar technology, it is hoped to train men m the use of the new 
Locking system of factory accounting, which will probably come into considerable 
prominence in the near future. On the completion of the third year, students will 
sit for the Grade I Examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute, and in 
the fourth year they will be prepared for the Final Examination. 

Advertising Sugar. — The Sugar Institute in the U.S. has for over a year been 
carrying on a wide-spread advertising campaign for the purpose of overcoming the 
hostile attitude of the general public towards sugar. Quiet, persuasive advertise- 
ments, stating the truth from start to finish about sweets, were placed in hundreds of 
publications, every one of them having previously been approved by a group of 
foremost doctors, food chemists and dentists. A booklet illustrating these clever, 
telling displays in favour of the virtues of sugar was recently published. This 
propaganda must have gone far towards enlightening the public of that country on 
the proper use of sugar. In plarming the campaign for 1930, more emphasis has been 
placed on the importance of sugar as a flavour to make wholesome foods more enjoy- 
able.^ Such efforts to increase consumption might well be imitated in other countries. 
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Ministry Sugar Bret Investigations. 

Tl^ie series of demonstrations, begun in 1927, and carried out in 1928,^ 
were continued in 1929. Their object was to deal more specifically with the 
problems of plant population, manuring, and varieties. The severe winter 
frosts enabled a fine tilth and good seed bed to be obtained. Where rain fell 
between drilling and singling time, germination was regular, but in some dis- 
tricts the drought delayed it. The subsequent great drought did not, except 
on the lighter soils, prevent the realization of a heavier yield of beet per acre, 
with a consistently higher sugar percentage, than in the previous two years. 
The fine ^mtlier during the earlier period of lifting enabled the bulk of the 
crop to be harvested under good conditions, thus reducing the cost of opera- 
tions and of dirt tare. As a rule, the response to artificial manures was satis- 
factory despite the drought. 

General Results , — In general, the results support the conclusions arrived 
at in the previous years’ reports, but no significance can be attached to the 
statistical data. The returns, if looked upon as emY>irical, and relatmg only 
to the district or centre from which the results were obtained, provide, in 
conjunction witli the investigator's interpretation, information of local value 
only. It is impossible to assess variations in yield quantitatively, with any 
degree of reliability, under a scheme which lacks the precision of a scientific 
experiment or a sufficient number of centres to mitigate or counteract the 
inconsistent fac'tors which arise in attempting to make comparisons. It 
is only ne(*es.sary to mention the x>ossihle infliu^nce on the result of such factors 
as variety, dates of sowing and singling, differences in plant por acre, and 
previous manuring and cropping. In the past year the value of a good tilth 
produced by natural cunditions, associated with the climatic influences which 
provided regular germination, good growth, a higher sugar content and a clean 
and dry lifting time, tends to indicate that these factors, together with what 
is known as ‘'fertility,” or land in good heart, are the dominant factors in beet 
cultivation as with all other crops. 

Inter- Bow Widths and Spacing — Wien they are considered sejiarately, 
the district results indicate as in previous years that the narrower rows 
provide the higher yields, but the variation in row widths and singling dis- 
tances iirevents even an arithmetical mean or average being taken from the 
collective returns. The consensus of opinion favours the narrower inter-row 
width of not more than 20 in,, with singlmg to a distance of 10 in. The 
results, however, are not sufficiently imiform to provide conclusive evidence 
on the point. The cost in the Essex investigations of manual and liorse 
labour from drilling up to, and including lifting, with 17 in., 21 in. and 24 in. 
work is shoT^Ti to be £3. 48. 2d., £1. 12s. 8d. and 15s. 9d. per acre respectively 
more than the cost on 28 -in. work. 

In Norfolk to eliminate the effect of plant population per acre, an attempt 
was made, by controlling the rate of seeding and by singling to a measured 
distance, to leave the same number of plants per unit area, namely, 30,000 
plants per acre. The result empheisizes the extreme difficulty of eliminating a 
normally variable factor under field conditions. In only six ceises out of 
thirty -four were the number of beets lifted within 600 of the anticipated 30,000 
plants to the aero. 

nitrogenous Manures , — About three cwt. per acre may be regarded as 
the optimum quantitative dressing. The general findings of previous years, 

that the best time of application was at seed time, was not borne out at all 

^ 
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centres in 1929, but this effect may be attributable to the imusual climatic 
conditions and the fact that in the absence of sufficient moisture the early 
applications were not fully used. The highest increase in yield was given by 
nitrate of soda in one district, by nitro -chalk in the second and calcium cyana- 
mide in the third. Nitrate of soda appeared to produce higher yields than 
sulphate of ammonia. 

Mineral Manures , — These investigations were confined to fen soils, and 
confirm the findings of previous demonstrations, namely, that dressings of 
superf^hosphate up to four cwt. per acre give the greatest increase in weight. 
On black fen soils which are naturally fertile, complete dressings of artificials 
show little response. Where comparisons were made between different forms 
of phosphatic manures, superphosphate gave better results than either slag or 
steamed bone flour. 

Varieties , — The trials of varieties are inconclusive. It is not thought 
necessary to include in this note the reports of the local results, since these 
must be regarded as of local significance only, but those who require detailed 
information of these results should apply either to the Ministry or to the 
Agricultural Organizer of the County in which the work was done. The 
counties which co-operated in the investigations wore Cambridge, Essex, 
Kesteven, Lindsey (Lines.), Norfolk, Nottingham, Shropshire, East Suffolk 
and Yorkshire, 

Acid Treatment of Beet Seed. 

The treatment of beet seed by sulphuric acid has been investigated in 
(formany for the control of Phoma betae, it being found that germination 
appeared to be benefited, though no attempt was made to determine the 
superiority numerically. In recent work by F . Hanley and R . M. W oodm an ^ 
work was undertaken in this direction, the idea being to crack the seed clusters 
and thus expose the actual seeds, mechanical n^eans to do this having failed. 
In one series of experiments, for example, 260 grms. of Kleinwanzleben seed 
were covered by sulphuric acid (80 |)er cent.), allowed to remain for 5 min., 
when the seed had become well wetted and charred ; then the acid was drained 
off on a Buchner funnel, and the seed washed vigorously with water, next 
with 1 per cent, sodium hydroxide, and again with water. Lastly it was 
spread out on filter-paper to dry ; later germination tests were made with this 
seed, also with seed soaked in water for the same time, and again with im- 
treated seed. As the result of these experiments, and of others, the authors 
found in all cases a statistically significant difference in favour of the acid 
treatment. Such treatment increased not only the rat© of germination, but 
the total useful percentage germination, and also the total number of seedlings 
from a given number of se^-clusters alive at singling time. The acid treat- 
ment caused no reduction in the average size of seedling, but rather the con- 
trary. Since the germinative capacity of the seed clusters was not reduced by 
acid treatment, the fact that the acid treated seed contains a greater number of 
seed-clusters per gramme must obvioasly lead to the production of a greater 
number of seedlings from a given weight of seed. From this viewpoint, there- 
fore, the use of acid treated seed may be regarded as equivalent to using a 40 
per cent, heavier seed-rate. When, further, the seed-rate is adjusted so that 
the same numbers of seeds are sown per acre, the acid treated seed will still 
produce a better “ plant,” the germinative capacity being increased by the 
acid treatment. Water-soaked seed germinated better than the untreated 
material, but the difference was not generally significant. 

‘ J, Soe. Chem,In4„ XS80, 4S, Ko. 19, 215-220L 
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Ibish Beet Cultural Experiments. 

The report on the sugar beet experiments conducted in 1928 by the 
Department of Agriculture for the Irish Free State has just been issued, and 
will be of interest to all beet-growing farmers.^ The results, it is true, to a 
large extent confirm similar experiments in England, but they are worth a 
brief mention if only to remind farmers of certain outstanding cultural facts. 
The first finding to be noted shows that the standard dressing of 4 cwt. super- 
phosphate, 4 cwt. kainit, and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre applied 
immediately before sowing has proved generally more satisfactory than any 
modification of it. An additional application of 15 per cent, of the dressing, 
however, gave a profitable increase, so that, wdiero the outlay can be afforded 
and other general conditions of soil are favourable, an additional 25 per cent, of 
the standard dressing is worth trying. Further trials as to the best quantity 
of the standard dressing for general use are, however, pioceedi ng, and the 
report recommends that, pending final conclusions, the quantities stated should 
be used, in addition to a top-dressing of 1 cwt. nitrate of soda per acre a few 
days after the crop is singled. The 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda can be given even 
before singling wdiero the crop is attacked by insect i)ests, or where growi;h has 
been retarded by adverse weather. 

The next finding of the Repori, is that a dressing of sugar factory waste 
lime at the rate of 4 tons per acre in the autumn and winter, prior to sowing, 
increased the av^erage yield of roots and the sugar content only very slightly. 
This is c<mtrary to a belief that has found currency that .such waste lime is 
very useful dressing. The trials show that a waste lime-dressing may produce 
a profitable increase when the soil is deficient in lime, but that ordinaiy burnt 
lime may, in such a case, prove more economical. The next concerns storage* 
of beet. The experiment showed that there occurred in beet stored over a 
period of 8-10 weeks in an ordinary narrow clamp with straw, a decrease of 
.sugar amounting to about 6 per cent, of the total weight of sugar in the beet. 
The next finding deals with the making of silage from the beet tops, either 
alone rjr when mixed with beet pulp. It seems that the making of silage in- 
volves v'onsiderable risk of loss, and that, at any rate in Ireland, it is usually 
more economical to feed the tops in the fresh condition. Then follow three 
items which have been proved in beet cultivation. First that the time ( f 
the ai)piication of farm-yard manure, wdiethor during the winter or with the 
drills in the spring, has no appreciable influence on the yield of beet, or on the 
sugar content, or on the shape of the roots. Second, that the best crop 
results are obtained when the drills are 21 in. or less in width and 'when the 
plants are singled to approximately 9 in. apart. Third, that better results are 
obtained when the plants are singled at the four -leaf stage, than when singled 
at either an earlier or later stage of growth. 

Factors influencing the Quality of Beets. 

In a discussion on “ Soil Composition as related to the Composition of 
Sugar Beets,” H. W. Dahlbebg, Research Manager of the Great Western 
Sugar Co., placed the chief factors influencing the quality of the beet as follows: 
(1) Oimate ; (2) soil and cultural practices ; and (3) heredity. The unusually 
fine quality of beets grown in northern latitudes is certain and definite whether 
we speak of North America or Europe. Beets grown in northern Italy at 
about the same latitude as southern Montana, but with a much warmer climate, 
average only 18 per cent, sugar. Czecho -Slovakia, in the same latitude as 
* From the Ministry of Agriculture, Ittarch 28t!i, 1930. 
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Winnipeg, Canada, raises beets of 18 per cent, sugar and high purity. South- 
ern Sweden, in the same latitude as Hudson Bay, has the finest beets anywhere 
in the world, sometimes as high as 20 to 21 per cent, sugar, and 90® purity. 
Some might say that th^ soil in these northern latitudes is perhaps so 
different in composition that this would account for the variation. In order 
to prove this 2 )c)int, an eiiterprising Italian sugar manufacturer shipped a car- 
load of Italian soil to Czecho- Slovakia and a carload of Czech o- Slovakian soil 
to Italy. Ij) both countries the same seed was grown side by side in Italian 
and Czecho-Slovakian soil. The results in Czecho -Slovakia were as follows : 
The purities of the beets wore the same but the sugar conttmt of those from the 
Italian soil was 17‘75 2 )er cent, compared with 17 per cent, in the local soil. In 
other words, Italian soil which produced very poor quality beets down soxith 
had no difficulty in producing beets of excellent character when the soil was 
transported noHh. While the growing season is shorter in number of days, 
the number of working hours per day is greater. If we compare the total 
lioiirs of dayliglit at Denver with East Grand Forks, we find that the latter has 
from 1 J to 2 hours more daylight per day during the months of June, July and 
August. This does not mean that they have that much more sunshine. 
It is becoming more and more evident that diffused light such as we have be- 
fore sunrise and after sunset is a very desirable form of light for developing 
sugar content. Having more working hours of daylight, the beet has time to 
really rii>en by using up the available nitrogen in the soil. The time when a 
beet becoxnes ripe is w’hen it has used up the available nitrogen, and this time 
is characterized by the yellowing of the leaves. The time of rii^^eiiing can be 
delayed by \iaing either excessive quantities of manure or by applying a nitro- 
gen fertilizer during the growing season. 

Miscellaneous. 

Beet Tops as Fodder . — ^Trials in bullock feeding on sugar beet tops and 
pulp have been carried out during the past three years on the farm of tlio 
Norfolk Agricultural Station, and the results obtained axe summarized by 
S. T. Johnson.^ In 1928, due to the severe frosts, and to other conditions, 
the value of the material was probably below its average level. In 1929, how- 
ever, the use of groimd chalk appears to have prevented the recurrence of the 
souring which was a troublesome feature of the first week or two in the 1928 
trial. The animals eating the tops in the 1929 season always looked well and 
their live weights confirmed their appearance of thriftiness. Lime, in one of 
the forms in which it is placed on the market for feeding i')ur}X)se», should al- 
ways be included in the diet of bullocks when sugar beet tops are being fed. 
Tops undoubtedly possess considerably manurial value when ploughed down, 
but it is quite obviously wasteful to use them in this way, since'their manurial 
equivalent can be purchased very much more cheaply than their food equiva- 
lent. 

— 

Maxwell-Bouloonb Scale. — Those interested in improving methods of chemi- 
cal control should note that tliis simplified juice scale is claimed to not only the 
most accurate automatic scale, but the most moderately priced apparatus of its 
kind. A Certificate r^eiyed from the Java Experiment Station stated that It is 
the most accurate weighing machine which exists ; it is perfectly mechanical and 
automatic and needs no supervision. Its construction is so strong that it will, for 
years, need no repair,** There are no fewer than 69 of these juice scales working in^ 
Java, weighin g raw juice, imbibition water , syrup, molasses and diluted filter-mud.* 

1 Journal of the Mini^ry of Agriculture, X930, 37, N#. 3, 210-211. 

2 Data from a recent advertisement. 
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Publications Received 


The Measiiremeat of Hydrogen-Ion Concentration^ JuUub Grant, Ph.D., A.I.C. With 
illnstrations and diagrams. (Longmans, Green & Co., London). Price : 9s« 
After consulting the standard works on hydrogen-ion determination, many 
must have felt that a book dealing more directly and more practically with the 
subject was rather to be desired. In this small volume they will probably find their 
requirements met. It gives the shortest and simplest account of the theoretical 
side consistent with the needs of the worker. On the practical side, it gives a good 
account of the electrometric method, describing the preparation of electrodes and 
cells, the setting up of apparatus, and the actual making of measurements. An 
easQy constructed nomograph for the translation of millivolts into pH values or the 
reverse is here shown. Regarding the colorimetric method, much useful information 
is given, particularly in dealing with the preparation of indicator and buffer solutions. 
Directions are given for making up permanent colour standards, using cobalt nitrate, 
potassium dichromate, and copper sulphate, which are said to keep definitely. 
However, these and other colour standards, as those made of transparent strips 
impregnated with the indicator, must be used with caution. In fact, it is pointed 
out, the electrometric method should always be used for checking purposes, especially 
of buffer solutions, and is indispensable in the determination of hydrogen -ion con- 
centration where accuracy is required. 


Handbook of Chemistry and Physics. By Charles H. Hodgman and Norbert A. Lange* 
Pourtoenth Edition. (Chemical Rubber Publishing Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A.). 1930. Price : #6.00. 

Previous editions of this “ Handbook have been noticed in these columns 
from time to time, when we have drawn attention to the immense amount of accurate, 
important, and up-to-date information which it contains. We are familiar with the 
latest editions of Atack’s “ Chemists* Yearbook,’* the “ Chemiker Kalendar,” the 
“ Tables Annuelles de Constants,** and others, but this compilation is certainly the 
most complete of all, so far as chemical and physical data are concerned. Methods 
•of technical and commercial analysis, such as form a usefurfeature of Atack’s book, 
however, find no place here. It is purely a collection of definitions, constants, tables 
and miscellaneous information, arranged under the following headings : Mathe- 
matical Tables ; General Chemical Tables ; Properties of Matter ; Heat ; Hygrometric 
and Thermometric Tables ; Sound ; Electricity and Magnetism ; Light ; Miscellaneous 
Tables ; Definitions and Formulae ; Laboratory Arts and Receipts ; Photographic 
Formulae ; Measures and Units ; Wire Tables ; and Problems in Chemistry and 
Physics. As a recueil of such information, by reason of its remarkable completeness, 
it is unique. Such a volume is not a luxury to the chemist engaged in investigation 
work in the sugar factory or refinery laboratory, but a necessity. 


.Studies on the History of the Russo-Ukrainian Sugar Industry, By Prof. C. Wobly. 

Vol. n. 1861-62 to 1894-95. In Russian. (Acad^raie des Sciences 
Oukainienne, Kiev, rue Korolenko, 64. 1930. 

Contents : General characteristics of the policital economy in Ukrainia during 
1861-1896. The beet sugar industry before the freedom of the serfs up to the year 
1881-82. Development of the beet sugar industry during the period 1881-82 to 
1894-96. The territory of the sugar industry m 1861-62 to 1894-96. Changes in the 
process of cultivation of the beet and its harvesting during 1861-62 to 1894 96. 


The Porto Rico Sugar Manual. By A. B. Gilmore. Post 4to., 280 pages. (A. B, 

Gilmore, 600 Godchaux Bmlding, New Orleans). Price #10.00. 

This is a new addition to the list of Gilmore Manuals, and deals exhaustively with 
both the Porto Rican and Santo Domingan sugar industries ; details include Owner- 
ship, factory location, operating personnel, machinery equipment, transportation 
faoilitieB, sugar production, etc. A front section of the manual is devoted to the 
-presentation of all the formal addresses delivered before the 1929-30 annual meeting 
-of the Association of Sugar Technologists of Porto Rico, together with a few special 
individual contributions to the manual from Porto Rican technologists. 
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Brevities. 


Colloid Elimination. — J. S. Paine, J. C. Keane and M, A. McCalip of the 
XJ.S. Bureau of Chemistry have stated that^ “ the colloid elimination by dye test was 
distinctly greater in double defecation, which method also gave a larger rise in ap* 
parent purity as well as a slightly better general appearance.** This double defeca-* 
tion is an important function of the Petree Process, by which colloids are eliminated 
to a maximum extent. This means easier filtration for the refiner. 2 

Acid-Pboof Cement. — ^What should prove to be very useful material for sugar 
factories is an acid-proof cement which has been employed in the heavy chemical 
industry for some time, and known to be reliable. Ordinary concrete being attacked 
by sugar juices and synips, and deteriorated before very long, this special cement 
should prove of much use for the flooring around the mills, filter -presses, and else- 
where. It sets hard, carries heav>^ loads, and adheres to iron, stone, brick, ete. It 
withstands all acids with the exception of hydrofluoric, at any temperature ; and is 
unaffected also by weak alkalis. It is quite suitable for the economical construetion 
of storage tanks for molasses, and the like. 


Sttoars fob Eoo Pbesebvation.— It is known that when egg batter containing 
the yolks is frozen without the addition of a suitable protective agent, the egg struc- 
ture is broken down, and the thawed batter is watery and ropy. Sugars are the most 
common of the })rotective, non-coagulating agents used in this freezing process of 
preserving eggs. O. M. Urbain and J. N. Miller* now find that the coagulation of the 
lecithin may be prevented by the addition of 10 per cent, of dextrose or levuloso 
(by weight), either of which is much more effective than sucrose. These two sugars 
also show an advantage over sucrose from the standpoint of the fermentation and 
bacterial decomposition of the thawt^d batters. 

Bbitish Empire Trade Exhibition at Buenos Ayres. — The British Emi^ire 
Trade Exhibition which is being held in Buenos Ayres in 1981 will be open from 
March 14th to April 27th. It is intended to be truly representative of the British 
Empire and only British articles are eligible. The British Chamber of Coimnerco 
in Buenos Ayres is prepared to give all assistance possible to firms not already rep- 
resented, in finding agents, and early correspondence on this subject is invited. The 
Customs is allowing all goods to bo imported free of duty ini 0 the exhibition provided 
they are re-exported after it closes. The London address of the Exhibition promoters 
is at 6, Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, S.W.l ; and the Argentine address is 
at Calle Reconquista 46, Buenos Ayres. 


Waste Wood Utilization.^ — About 400 tons of scrap wood, produced per day 
at the plant of the Ford Motor Co,, Iron Mountain, Mich., is subjected to destructive 
distillation in Stafford vertical retorts, operating continuously while using the heat 
developed by the exothermic carbonization. Final products that are obtained 
include, in addition to charcoal and incondensible gases (which are burned under the 
boilers and used for heating up retorts), C.P. methanol, methyl acetone, allyl alcohol, 
ketones, methyl acetate, soluble tar, pitch, creosote oil, ethyl acetate, and ethyl 
formate. The finished products are of standard purity, and are disposed of on the 
chemical market, except the ethyl acetate, the production of whiidi is largely utilized 
in making the lacquer finish and artificial leather for the Ford car. 

Cane Ripeness. — As an indication of the ripeness of the cane, the dry substance 
as determined rapidly by means of a refraotometer is now being much used, especially 
in selection work. Ordinarily a small piece of cone cut out without destroying the 
stalk is crushed between the jaws of an ordinary pair of pliers, and the juice thus 
obtained placed between the prism surfaces. Mr. A. Garcia, of Bais Central, P.I., 
however, has devised a kind of lancet, which is much more conveniently manipulated. 
It is really an awl with a rather deep straight groove running from the point to the 
hilt. It is simply inserted with steady pressure into the part of the cane to be sam- 
pled, usually pointing obliquely upward. Several drops of juice immediately run 
down the groove, the lancet is withdrawn, and the liquid run between the refracto- 
meter prisms by gravity. It is a practical little instrument.* 

I IMJ,, 192S, SI. 2 Data from a recent adveitiBement. 

3 Ind, S Eng. Ghent., 1930, 22, No. 4, 855*356. 

♦ Ind. A Eng. Ghent., 1930, 22, No. 4, 312-316. * Sugar Eew», 1830, 11, No. 6, 240-242. 
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ClTWO Aon>. — Articles and patent literature have been published of late on the 
production of citric acdd from sugar solutions. ^ Natural citric acid is largely produced 
in Italy, and efforts are now being made (it is reported) to concentrate production 
in that country in one centre, and to adopt other means, with the object of better 
meeting the severe competition of the synthetic material, now being manufactured 
in Belgium and in America. 

StJGAE FOK Fatigue. — Prof. Donald A. Laird, Director of the Physiological 
Laboratory, Colgate University, Hamilton, Now York, has carried out detailed 
experiments on students on the value of sugar in resisting fatigue, concluding that ; 
“ Workers who find it necessary to stay awake when they would normally be in 
bed can greatly offset the feeling of fatigue that comos during the night and on the 
day following by indulging in a sweet snack in the form of sweetened drinks, candy, 
or any other food that contains sugar.’^ 

Metbio Units for Chemical Control. — Dr W. E. Cross, Director, Sugar 
Experiment Station, Tucuman, Argentina, wrote to the Java Congress ; “ If we are 
to have international systems of chemical control, it is necessary that these be 
based upon a uniform unitary system, and this should of course be the metric 
system. At ])reso?it it is practically impossible to compare the results of one coimtry 
witli those of another without making elaborate (jalculations to reduce the reports 

to the same units T think the adoption of metric units exclusively is a sine 

qua non for any attempt to ])ut chemical control of cane factories on an international 
basis.*’ 


Synthetic Alcohol, — “ To your directors it appears inconceivable that the use 
of molasses can ever be r(‘placcd by substitutes or by synthetic* processes. Molasses 
is a by-{)roduct that will continue t.t> be produced irrespective of the price at which 
it can be sold, for the simple reason that sugar cannot bo manufactured without 
prodiK'ing molasses. W(* feel satisfied that synthetic alcohol can never do more than 
pr<*vent molasses prices from rising beyond economic limits, and a regulating factor 
of this natiu'c would benetit rather than endanger our business. The world at tlie 
inoinent proilucea about 27,(KM),OOd tons of sugar pev year and the total production of 
molasses is six to seven million tons, of which we handle approximately one-third. ”2 


Bagasse Utilization. — In Hawaii a company having an authorized capital of 
$10,000,000 is being planned for the manufacture of wall-board and possibly other 
products. It IS taking over a concern known as Hawaiian Cellulose, Ltd., and is 
supported by iiifliu'ntial local business men. Particulars have now been published 
of the manufacture of !Mazolith ” moulding eomj>osit ion from cornstalks and 
corn^'obs,* the jirocess being briefly to cook with caustic soda, beat to a jell, and dry. 
It is a dense, liard bone-like substance, having satisfactory electrical projierties. 
losing cornstalks as raw material it can be produced in a small plant for $240 per ^on. 
Other fibrous substances, including no doubt bagasses, can be used for the manufac- 
ture of this insuloting nuit^irial. 


Fine Grain 8ugaiis.~ Refined sugar of very fine grain has heretofore been 
supplied by refiners by disintegrating and sifting. But recently in the U.S. the attention 
of technologists lias been directed to the Varnau-Wayno process for the direct 
production of such a fine product.^ Syrup or liquor, prepared by concentrating 
high-grade char -filtered liquors in effects and finally m a finishing pan to a solids 
content of 80-85 f»er cent., is cooled wdth great rapidity by introducing it in the form 
of mists or films into an air or vacuum chamber (the “ grainer ”) under pro-deter- 
mined conditions of control to effect a rapid tomjierature drop. This causes the 
spontaneous appearance of a very thick grain setting. A very full account of the 
process was recently given in our Patents Review.® Advantages claimed are that 
large yields are obtained ; the time clement in graining is eliminated ; fuel is saved, 
and the process is continuous and nearly automatic'. Fine grain sugar made by 
the Imperial Sugar Co., of Sugar Land, Texas, by this process is being marketed in 
the U .S. und er the name of Banque t Ult ra Refined Sugar.” 

j 1929 97 1 72 672 

2 Mr. F. K. Kebibbug (Chairman and Managii^ Director) at the last annual meeting of 
United MolastieB Co.. Ltd. 

3 Miicelluneous Publicationi iVo. Jlf-108 ; by C. E. Hartfoki) ; published by the Bureau of Standards. 

* Factg about Sugar, 1980, 25, No. 21. 520. * 1929, 448 ; 1980, 333. 
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Ebpobts ok Faotoby Equipment in Natal. Proceedings of ihe Annual Congress^ 
South African Sugar Technologiata* AaaocuUion, 1929. 

A number of questions were sent out to sugar factories in Natal, and the results 
are here summarized, though it is to be remarked that the returns show very wide 
variations. Mills, — Tons of cane crushed per hour, 21-6 to 40. Fibre in cane, per 
cent., general average 15*4 to 17*0, one factory, however, reporting 18. Whether 
cane knives are used : 7 out of 10 factories stated these preparatory appliances were 
employed. Benedts from cane knives : in general, better feed, increased capacity, and 
(in 2 cases) higher extraction. Milling equipment : 7 out of 13 factories have 
Krajewskis, with 3 or 4 sets of mills, generally 4 ; four have double crushers. Capacity 
based on cane of 14 per cent, fibre: mills using Krajewskis report from 40 to 65 tons ; 
and the double crushing factories, 85 tons. Maceration : 20 to 30 per cent. Boilers * — 
Heating surface in sq. ft. per ton cane hour : Average about 300 to 450, though one 
factory reported only 140, and another 281. In replying as to the b.h.s. necessary 
(a) for mill white and (6) for 96°, one factory reported (a) 380 and (6) 450, another 

(а) 400 and (b) 490, and another (a) 450 and (6) 550. Grate area per sq. ft. of heating 
surface : 1 to about 75. Water-tube or fire-tube : fire-tube mostly, and in some in- 
stances both. Economizers : 2 use them out of 11 factories. Preheaters : 2 out of 
11 use them, the Howden-Ljungstrom being reported as “ very good,*’ and the 
“ NOCO *’ as giving 12 per cent, increased steam pressure. Supplementary Fuel : 
3 out of 11 use none ; 6 coal and 2 wood. 

Juice Scales, — Out of 12 factories, 3 do not use them ; one uses the Maxwell - 
Boulogne, and one the Bichardson ; while the rest use the Howe. Maceration water, 
3 weigh, one uses a meter, and the rest calculate from the volume. Juice-heaters : 
Type, 3 out of 12 use both vertical and horizontal, 5 vertical only, and 4 horizontal 
only ; average capacity in sq. ft. of N.S. per ton cane, 58, Clarifiers and Subsiders ; 
Type, out of 12 replying 1 uses Petree subsiders, two have Dorrs, and the rest ordinary 
rectangular subsiders with or without coils. Ratio of volume (in cub. ft.) per ton of 
cane per hour considered necessary for Dorrs : the figures is returned at 1 : 200 and 
1 ! 723 ; for open rectangular apparatus, those replying gave 1 ; 85, 90, 100 and 130. 
PiUer-presses : Capacity of mud settling tanks per ton cane hour, from 16 to 60 ,* 
one factory considers 20 necessary, and another states 80, say 40 as average. Ratio 
of filtering area per ton of cane per hour necessary for mill white : 80 to 175 (but one 
factory returns 286) ; and for raws, 57 to 175. Two use the hydraulic closing device 
on their filter-presses. Scum pximp: 5 state they are using the Cameron, its capacity 
varying from 4000 to 8000 ; five use monte-jus, Pre- Evaporator : One factory only 
uses a pre-evaporator ; 4 have triples, 8 quadruples. Heating surface per ton cane 
hour : for triples 250 is considered necessary, and for quads 300 to 350. Average 
density of (a) juice and (6) S 3 rrup: these returns vary from (a) 14»8 to 18*6 and (b) from 
46 to 58° Brix. Save-all : 10 of the factories stat^ they have no special type, one 
has McNeil’s patent, and the 12th returns “ counter-current-t 3 q)e.” Vacuum Pump : 
Cub. ft. per min. dii^lacement per ton cone hour, 32 to 59 is considered necessary. 
Pams : All factories replying express preference for calandrias, excepting one which 
uses coil for making large grain sugar. Total h.s. per ton cane hour ; the average 
for oalandricM appears to be about 60 (though the returns here again vary consider- 
ably) ; and for coils, 15 to 30. Ratio Ils. to volume for calandria pans, 1*5 to 1 ; and 
for coils, 1 to 1. Heating surface per ton cane hour necessary for (a) mill whites is 
returned as 60 to 100 ; and for (6) raws, 40 to 76. Crystallizers : Cubic capacity per 
ton cane hour for (o) No. 1, (5) No. 2 and (c) low grades : one factory returns (a) 60, 

(б) 90 and (c) 200 ; another, (a) 90, (6) 128 and (c) 316 ; and another (a) 122, (6) 285, 

and (c) 320. Centrifugals : Sieving area in sq. ft. per ton cane hour, in the case of 
raws (o) for 96°te8t, 2*6 and (6) low grades, 6*0. In the case of whites, the total average 
is about 7 also. Type of centrifugal linings ; 6 use Fontaine throughout ; one spiral 
woven, the others perforated sheet. Sugar room i All the factories use platform 
scales ; and 5 state they are not in favotir of automatic scAles, being said to be 
unreliable. 

r copyright, and no part of It may be reproduced without permisgion.** 
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Cane Gbindino at High Speeds (m Cuba). J, R. Mayo, Jr. Proceedings of the 
Third Annual C<mf&rence of the Association of Sugar Technologists of Cuba, 
1929. 

In 1915 Mr. Jtoio Maboelin in a well-known central in Camaguey Province 
reached a speed at the mill engines of 80 revs, per min., the rolls of the first, second, 
and third (and last) mills of the two tandems developing a speed of 40, 42^ and 
48 ft. per min, respectively, then an extremely high grinding coefficient. At the 
same time, the extraction compared well with that being obtained by the majority 
of Cuban mills. Later, the author took the matter up, and realized that with 
the appearance of greater pitch grooving the opening of the mills should be reduced 
greatly, while considering the setting of the crushers and the amount of cane to be 
ground. In a 19-roll tandem provided with knives he has been able to grind 330,000 
arrobas (3683 long tons) obtaining 96 per cent, extraction with 8-10 per cent, 
imbibition, the peripheral speed of the last mill being 42 ft. per min, with the third 
and fourth in proportion, the three being driven from the same engine. The speeds 
of the first and second did not exceed 30 and 34 ft., due to the ratio of the gearing 
and the general arrangement of the equipment. During the last idle season the 
gearing of the last three mills was modified, so that during the crop the speed of the 
last three mills was greatly increased, while the settings were closed and careful 
attention given to laboratory reports. At the last mill a maximum speed was 
attained of 53 ft. while grinding 360,000 arrobas (4017 long tons) of cane per day, 
and reaching an extraction of 96*6*96*8 per cent, with 8-10 per cent, imbibition, 
and this in spite of the fact that the first and second mills had to be opened up to 
give passage to the body of cane. It should be noted here that the power required 
per 100 arrobas of cane increased 10 per cent, with relation to an increase of 26 per 
cent, in the speed of the rolls, in spite of the fact that the hydraulic pressure had 
been reduced 26 per cent. So much for the practical results obtained. Looking 
at the matter from the theoretical point of view, it will be seen that the time the 
bagasse is subjected to compression when passing through a mill depends naturally 
on the peripheral velocity of the rolls and the distance covered by the bagasse while 
subject to such compression. The principal objection raised against grinding at 
high speeds seems to be that this brings about as a corollary a reduction in the dura- 
tion of the time of compression, thereby increasing the possibility of re-absorption, 
and thus giving insufficient time for all the juice to escape from the cells, counter- 
balancmg in fact the advantages obtained from the greater permeability of the 
blanket due to the corresj^onding diminution of its thickness. But the peripheral 
speed is a function of the angular velocity (revs, per min.) and of the diam. 
of the rolls, the effect of which latter con bo seen from the following exan pie : 
Assuming the bagasse blanket to have a thickness of 12 in. at the commencement 
of the period of compression, and the distance between the rolls to be J in., the 
peripheral speed and the amount of cane ground being equal in both cases ; then 
the rolls of 36 in. diam. will give a compression interval approximately dj per cent, 
greater than that obtaining with rolls of 33 in. diam. 


The Vazcane Fbocess. Gco. M, Seidel. Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
1930, 22, No. 7, 766-768. 

In an article by Eabl L. Symes^ a very full account was given of the process 
being tried out in Cuba for the utilization of bagasse for the production of fibre 
board. This present article gives some further particulars of the plant used, and 
in particular gives the following data on costs : A good idea may be obtained of 
the merits of the process by a comparison of the raw -material costs and the power 
consumption in stuff preparation in the Vazcane process with similar industries, 
since the other manufacturing coats are more or less the same. Since the present 
use for bagasse is as fuel for steam generation, the value of the fuel needed to replace 
bagasse may be taken as its raw-material value. Kebb* gives an evaporation of 
2jt lbs, of water from and at 2 12”F. per lb. of wet bagasse fired. The avera ge of 
X i , SJ , 1929, 645, 2 Ken, Kents' Mechanical Engineers* Pocketbook. Mh ed., p, 810. 
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three boiler tests given in “ Steam is 2*47 lbs. water evaporated from and at 
212°F., the average moisture content being 49*2 per cent. With the existing low- 
pressure boilers in use on the sugar estates, good Cuban practice obtains an evapora- 
tion of 12 lbs. of water per lb. of fuel oil. Using 2*6 lbs. as the equivalent of bagasse, 
then 1 lb. of fuel oil would replace 4*80 lbs. of bagasse. One ton of fibre is equivalent 
roughly to 2 tons of bagasse, so that 4000/4*80 or 833 lbs. of fuel oil is the fuel 
necessary to replace 1 ton of fibre, or 2*48 barrels. At ^81*60 per barrel the cost is 
S3*72 per ton. This cost represents that total raw-material cost, since there is 
no handling or storage charge in addition. The power consumed was 18*3 kilowatts 
per ton of dry fibre per 24 hours. The power consumption chargeable against 
the production of board, however, is loss, as in any event a certain power consmnp- 
tion must be charged against the production of sugar. In ordinary milling the power 
consumption is 0*5 kilowatt per ton of cane per 24 hours. On the basis of 10 per 
cent, fibre, this represents 5 0 kilowatt per ton of fibre per 24 hours, leaving a power 
consumption chargeable against pulp production of 13*3 kilowatts per ton fibre per 
24 hours. This figure, however, sliould be reduced further, as the energy expended 
in grinding is not dissipated but is recovered as heat, the mixture of pulp and juice 
becoming heated in the grinding operation. Since the juice must be heated in any 
case, the heat absorbed by the juice represents useful work, so that the new power 
chargeable against board is only tlie energy lost in transforming the electrical energy 
througli mechanical energy into heat plus the subsequent loss by radiation. Even 
without taking the saving in steam for heating into consideration, the figure of 13*3 
kilowatts per ton of fibre per 24 hours compares very favourably with the 37 to 45 
kilowatts per ton of pulp per 24 hours in grinding wood for similar grades of wall- 
board. Since the refining and beating costs are practically the same, these power 
consumptions in grinding form a good index for the comparison of cost in the use 
of wood and Vazcane pulp for board manufactxire.” The insulating board produced 
from Vazcane pulp is claimed to be equal to the best, and superior to most of 
the insulatmg boards on the market. In appearance tho board is verj^* uniform, wdth 
a fine mat surface. Strength equal to that of current l>oards is attained with a 
less dense board. The decreased density gives a board of decreased thermal conduc- 
ductivity over current boards. The semi -commercial plant has j)roved so well the 
merit of the Vazcane process, that plans are under way for tho erec’tion of commercial - 
sized factories in several sugar-producing countries. 

[The article illustrates : A cane grinder ; a forming machine ; a drying 
press ; offices of tho United Fruit Co„ Havana, in which the Vazcane Insulation 
Board has been used for the interior finish ; and lastly tho Cabaret Tokio in which 
Vazcane semi-pressed board was used as interior finisli.] 

Utilization of Molasses (for Alcohol, Glycerin, and Acetaldehyde Pro- 
duction). N, M, Rydlewski, Proceedings of the Third Annual Conference 
of the Association of Sugar Techndogiats of Cubut 1929, 

During the European war, unable to obtain the necessary supplies for explosives, 
the Germans used the nitrogen from the air and the glycerin from tho .sp«^rit-wash 
of their distilleries, tho latter according to processes which have been greatly improved 
since, now giving excellent industrial and financial results. Several shipments 
representing average Cuban molasses have been sent to Germany for practical trials 
employing those new processes, and gave tho following yields (per cent, molasses) : 
Glycerin, 29*38 (twice distilled) ; 94 per cent, alcohol, 23*52 ; and 76 per cent, acetal- 
dehyde, 16*72 per cent., yields w^hich are higher than at present obtainable from 
Gorman beet molasses. Assume yields of only 24 per cent, of glycerin, equal to 
2880 lbs. per 1000 galls, of molasses ; and 14 per cent, of acetaldehyde, equal to 
1680 lbs. 1000 galls of molasses. Assume further that the distillery is making 
motor fuel composed of 60 galls, of alcohol and 40 galls, of sulphuric ether, then 
following is the commercial value of the various products that would be obtained in 
a distillery working from 60,000 galls, of Cuban molasses daily by modem methods ; 
18,162 gal l s, of motor fuel at 29 cents per gall. #6,266 ; 2060 lbs. of fusel oil. 10 cents 

i West, Taper Trade 1020, lO^No. 2ir52^ 
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per lb., 8206 ; 4480 arrobas of compressed CO 2 , 81 per arroba, $4480 ; 144,000 lbs. 
glycerin of 100 per cent., at 12 cents per lb. (18 cents in N.Y.) $17,280 ; and 84,000 lbs. 
of acetaldehyde of 76 per cent.) at 18 cents per lb. (26 cents in N.Y.), $16,120. That 
is a total of $42,861. Against this one sets the following manufacturing expenses : 
18,162 galls, motor fuel (inc. tax), 36*4 cents per gall., $6,429 ; 2050 lbs. of fusel 
oil, without cost ; 4480 arrobas of COg (dry ice), 25 cents per arroba, $1 120 ; 144,0001b. 
of glycerin, at 8 cents per lb., $11,620 ; and 84,000 lbs. of acetaldehyde at 8 cents per 
lb., $6720; that is a total cost of $26,789. This gives a gross profit of $16,562, 
which, less 25 per cent, for amortization, taxes, insurance, administration charges, 
etc., loaves a nett profit of $12,421. Glycerin thus made would find a market all 
over the world without comjjetition (the manufacturing cost of the product of soap 
manufacture being very much higher) ; while acetodehyde is used in large quan- 
tities in the paint industry, and is besides the principal base of many products. 
Carbon dioxide compressed to “ dry icc ” lasts ten times longer than water ice, is 
very hygienic and finds employment in many industries ; its loss by evaporation 
amounts to 10 per cent, per day. Hence the result of this study is that a distillery 
by working up 60,000 galls, of molasses, aiid produciing glycerin and acetaldehyde 
in addition to alcohol motor fuel and the other by-products mentioned, can count 
on a daily nett income of $12,421 per day ; and the thought that occurs is the great 
possible value of the total molasses production of C.'uba, amounting as it does to 
260 million gallons rx^r year. 


History and Wobki^o of the Natal Ratio. G. S. Moberley. Proceedings of the 
Annual General Meedng and Congress of the South African Sugar Tech- 
nologists' Association, 1929. 

When sucrose pa>nnent for cane was inaugurated in Natal in 1927 the method 
of determining sucrose per cent, cone was laid dowm by the Falioy Conference 
Agreement, viz., the first crusher juice was tested for sucrose and this figure was 
multiplied by the »lava ratio to give the sucrose per cent. cane. At first it was 
only considered practicable to determine the Java Ratio weekly, and a temporary 
figure had to bo used daily. This was taken as the ratio of the previous week, though 
in some cases a fixed daily ratio was taken throughout the crop. The sucrose in 
cane thus detormined was ulteroci to the surface actually found in the cane at the 
end of the week by the application of a correcting factor. One variation of the above 
was tried. This was to multiply the sucrose per cent, crusher juice by the weight 
of cane for each oonsigninont and from the sum of these figures, and the total weight 
of sucrose found in the cane, a ratio was establislied. This ratio was then multipfied 
by the product, sucrose per cent, crusher juice X tons of cane, which gave the adjusted 
sucrose in the individual consignments, without the application of a correcting 
fa(»tor. The advantage of this variation was that the ratio was based on sucrose 
in crusher juice as determined for the consignments, instead of on tho sucrose in the 
four-hourly samples of crusher juice, and it also enabled these figures to be compared, 
and the accuracy of tlie testing thus checked. Before the 1927 season was very 
far advanced it became apparent that the Java Ratio method was open to a very 
serious objection whenever the cane was wet by rain. Water adhering to the surface 
of the (iane was washed off by the juice and went almost entirely into the first crusher 
juice and lowered its brix. This, of course, raised the Java Ratio, but the increase 
of tho latter was for a whole week, and applied equally to wet and dry days during 
that week. The position could not be met entirely by adopting a daily Java Ratio, 
a.s it often happened that cane was wet for only part of a day. The result was that 
the sucrose per cent, cane for dry cane was t»oo high at the expense of the wet cane. 
It therefore liecame necessary to find some means of overcoming this difficulty, 
and a committee of millers’ and planters’ chemists was convened to study the 
problem. 

From a series of experiments initiated by the writer at some of the larger 
factories, it became apparent that while wet cane caused a drop in Brix at the first 
crusher, the brix at subsequent units was scarcely affected. It was therefore 
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8 i 3 gge 8 ted that the ratio should be based on the first mill juice (or what was $ubae^ 
quently termed the last pre-maceration juice), instead of on the first crusher jiuoe« 
However, it was still necessary to test the first crusher juice for purity in order to 
apply the Fahey scale of purity bonus and penalty. As the testing of both juices 
for sucrose woifid have involved a lot of extra work, it was suggested that the ratio 
should be based on the product, brix of last pre-maceration juice x purity on first 
crusher juice. This product was named the Natal Sucrose, and the ratio based on 


it was named the Natal Katio, viz. : 


Sucrose per cent. Cane , , 

— — x iOO which was 
Natal Sucrose 


adopted m the amendment to the Fahey Conference Agreement, known as Schedule B. 
The Natal Katio has been in operation for a whole season, but it has been difficult 
to judge the effect of it owing to the fact that 1928 was an exceptionally dry year. 
The author has studied the figures at the four largest factories, and finds some extra- 
ordinarily conflicting results. In some cases the Brix of the L.P.M. juice remained 
steady during the wet weather, and in other cases it droj>ped, and there were even 
oases where it rose. However, while the use of the Natal Katio appears to have been 
fairly satisfactory, it has not had a fair trial owing to the very dry conditions last 
year, and it should be continued for another year, when its further continuance 
can again be discussed, unless it is then possible to supersede it by a ratio based on 
the fibre per cent, cane. 


Indtjstbial Alcohol. Warren N. Watson. Chem. db Metall, Eng,, 1930, 27, No. 3, 
160-161. One bushel of com yields about 2*4 wine gallons of alcohol, and 2*7 
gallons of blackstrap about 1 wine gallon, 1 bushel of com thus being equivalent to 
nearly 6J gallons of molasses. Cost of alcohol production from com (at 84 to 94 cents 
per bushel) allowing for the value of the spent grains is 37 to 40 cents per wine gallon, 
and that from molasses at 6‘6 to 9*6 cents per gallon is 25 to 33 cents per wine gallon. 
This for average sized plants. “ The most convincing argument against the investment 
of capital in new grain alcohol plants in the West is the advent of synthetic ethyl 
alcohol, which has already developed on a commercial scale in Exirope .... Its 
cost of production in England was reported in 1922 at about 30 cents per gallon.’* 
Another factor in the alcohol situation is the question of substitution of other pro- 
ducts, keen competition being now encountered from glycerin and ethylene glycol as 
anti-freeze preparation, which is at present the principal use to which denatured 
alcohol is put in the XJ.S.A., 40 million out of a total production of 90 million gallons 
being used for that purpose. — Catalytic Pbopeeties or Dkcolokizino Caebons. 
G. MezzadroU and £. Vareton. Zyrmlogia, 1929, 4, Nos. 5 and 6, 170-175 ; through 
Deut, Zuckerind,, 1930, 55, No. 16, 423. Following cu'o shown the c.c. of oxygen 
evolved at 17®C. from 5 c.c. of 3*6 per cent, hydrogen peroxide diluted with 10 c.c. of 
water in 30 min. by 2 grms. of various carbons ; Charcoal, 14-6 ; Carboraffm, 3*2 ; 
Antichromos, 7*0 ; Nuchar-W, 14*8 ; Suchar-W’', 24*4 ; standard Norit, 28*4 ; Super- 
norit, neutral, 40*4 ; Supemorit, acid, 44*2 ; Appula, 56*6 ; and bonechar, 53*0. 
After complete exhaustion of the decolorizing power of these carbons, their cataljrtic 
power equalizes, those which before had a high d.p. become less active, and vice 
versa. — ^Dilittion in Relation to Compabative Pueities, Hayward H. HilL 
Facta about Sugar, 1 930, 25, No. 23, 668-57 1 . In sugar factory products the difference 
between the total solids determined by the Brix hydrometer and the true total solids 
present becomes greater as the concentration at which spindling is done decreases. A n 
essential, therefore, to be observed by the chemist in spindling is that the total solids 
of each product should differ from the true solids as nearly as possible by the same 
amount as the difference present in tlie case of the juice. Experiments lead the 
'author to conclude that in order that the syrup purity be comparable with that of 
the juice from which it is obtained it must be diluted previous to spindling to approxi- 
mately the same density and non-sugar concentration as the juice. In the case of 
final molasses, diluting it 1 to 1 will give a purity more nearly comparable than if 
diluted to a greater degree, for instance to the density of the juice. Syrup must be 
diluted to approximately the same density and non-sugar concentration as the jtiice. 

J.P.O. 
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BUaiEL'BlliMINGHAM 

COMPANY IHC« 

351, Elizabeth Street, ANSONIA, CONN., U.S.A. 

SUCCESSOR TO 

FARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Stt. 1848) 

BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY (B«t. 1880) 
iZepTMentoftre# ; 


E. H. THOMAS, Manager New York OAce, 
70 Wall Street, New York City. 

FRANK L. ALLEN, Aguiar 73, 

Havana, Cuba. 

ENRIQUE ABARCA. San Jiun, Porto Rico. 


MAX W. BOLEY, Catle Aleina 743, 
Boenoe Aires, Argentine. 

AYRES A SON, Avenida Rio Branco, 76, 
Pernambuco, Brazil. 

EDWARD J. NELL CO., 680 Dasmarinaa, 
Manila, Philippine Islands. 


FARREL SUGAR MACHINERY: 

Cano (triuding Mills ; Single, Double and Multiple Cniflhers ; Gear Drives 
for Mills and Oushers ; Cano Knives ; Cane Levellers ; Cane Carriers ; 
Intermedia to (Warriors ; Juioe Strainers and Trash Elevators ; Rolls (cornpkste) ; 
Roll Shells ; Hydraulic Pressure Regulators ; Hydraulic. Accumulators ; 
Spei^d Reduct ion Units ; Cast Tooth, Cut Spur and (.'ut Double Helical 
Gearing ; Repairs of all kinds. 

Parrel Cane Mills and Crushers: 

Ihult m single, three-roller mills or in tandems of 
six, nine, twelve, fifteen or more rolls with or without 
a <‘ruHher. Massive, well proportioned housings with 
metal disposed to best advantage ; unproved hy> 
ilraulic cap of simple construction with removable 
cylinder having only one packing ; crown wheels with 
^ i sfiocially designed teiHli to give maxiiniim variation 

of roll centres. Ac(*essibility and interchangeability 
of parts a particular feature. Used by leading sugar producers in all parts 
of the work I. 



high extraction and tonnage. 


shells becoming loose on the shaft. 


Parrel Rolls: 

Made i»f a mixture ol metals, wlucli prorluces a liai*d 
iron of very ojJ<'n grain, demonstrated to be the most 
satisfactory by over fifty years’ experience and 
hundreds of rolls in successful operation. Texture 
and quality of iron in roll shells a factor in obtaining 
Method of construction a positive prevention of 




and raise sucrose extraction. 
Maintenance cost is negligible. 


Parrel Revolving Cane Knives: 

Forsliroilding and cutt.ing any kind of rune, making 
a compact blanket wliich provides more uniform 
hjed to the crusher. Made witli specially shaped 
knives having serrated edges (patented) which 
increase shredding action. Kxpaiid mill capacity 
Arranged for electric motor, engine or belt drive. 


Engineering Data, Specifications and Quotations on request. 


NEW RECORDS FOR PRODUCTION AND PRECISION 
MADE ON FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MACHINES 
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Carbo - N orit - Union 

'pHE over-production in the Sugar Industry compeb 
you to improve the quality of your sugar. 

Only the best goods find a market. 

The way to attain this is to decolorize with 

Moeit 

OR 

Carhoraffln 

The most powerful and effective 
DECOLORIZING CARBONS. 

For the Production of Refined Sugar 
in the Cane and Beet factory. 


For further Paxticulars and References apply to : — 

Ni T. Norit-Yereeniging Yerkoop Centrale, 

Amsterdam-C., Holland. 


Review of Recent Patents.^ 


UNITEB STATES. 

Caije Mill Kktives. Norman Kay, of Jobos, Porto Rico. 1,758,445 ; serial 222,896. 

Patented, May 13th, 1930 ; application filed, September 29th, 1927. 

Mill knives used heretofore have been provided with smooth cutting edges 
which are intended to slice into the cane and cut it into fragments. This arrange* 
ment of kmves is apt to strike the cane stalks with glancing blows. The present 
invention contemplates a knife wliich preliminarily shreds the cane to a very con- 
siderable degree, thereby materially reducing the work to be done by the rolls, 
so that in many cases their number can be reduced to advantage. A knife 
laving a cutting edge is thus provided with a series of serrations or notches 
adapted to hook into the cane and slired it, in addition to the ordinary cutting and 
choppmg action. Numeral 5 indicates a part of a conveyor 6, provided with an 

endless belt 7, having slats 8, adapted 
to conduct cane to a preliminary cmsh- 
er (not shown). Conveyor 6 is provided 
with side walls 10, to prevent the 
escape of cane. Above the side walls 
10 is a rotary shaft 11, mounted in 
bearings 12 and 13, supported in any 
suitable manner on the mill 5. Secured 
on the shaft 11 between the side walls 
10 of the conveyor 6 is a series of 
spiders 14, provided with arms 15, 
each arm having secured thereon, by 
suitable means, a cone knife 16. Each 
of the cane knives 16 comprises a 
shank 17, tangentially arranged on an 
arm 15, and a blade 18, curbed or 
bent back from the direction of 
movement of the knife, and provided 
with a cutting edge 19, which is interrupted by notches or sorrations 20, each 
notch or serration having a cane engaging face 21, substantially at right angles 
or normal to the cutting edge of the blade, and another fare 22 extending towards 
the shank and intersecting the cutting edge of the blade at an acute angle. The 
edges of the faces 21 are bevelled as at 21^ to provide relatively sharp cutting edges. 

In operation, cane is carried by the conveyor belt 7, and the slats 8 therec n, 
to the preliminary crusher 1, passing under the rotary knives 16, which extend into 
the conveyor to a point closely adjacent tlie slats 8 of the belt 7, and are rotated 
at a relatively high speed. The cutting edges 19 of the blade 16 engage tlie cane to 
cut it up into pieces, the teeth formed by the notches 20 of the blades hooking into 
the cane and tearing it and shredding it, in addition to the normal cutting and 
chopping action of the blade. The notches provide in each revolving blade or arm 
a plurality of claws, spaced ai)art longitudinally of the arm, which repeatedly engage 
and tear apart the stalk portions. The rotating knives 16 are so arranged in the 
conveyor 7 as to cut into the blanket of the c€me to quite a depth, in order that 
substantially all of the blanket may be acted on and shredded by the knives. In 
practice, the improved knife has shredded to a quite complete and satisfactory 
degree the entire body or mass of cane moving toward the mill on the conveyor. 
This is ascribed to the serration of the knife blades, and more particularly to the fact 
that the blades are provided with a plurality of transverse cane shredding edges 

. 'Copies ol speoiflcatlons of patents with their drawings can be obtained on application to the 
foUowing-~-frnitod Kinefdom : Patent Office, Sales Branch, 26, Southampton Bullmngs. Chancery 
lAne, London. W.0.2 (price Is. each). Abstracts of United Kingdom patents marked in our Kevlew 
a Btar (•) are r^rodueed from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents), with the permission of 
the Conquer of RM, Stationery Office, London. Sometimes only the drawing or drawings are 
so reproduced. United States : Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D.C. (price 10 cents each). 
France : L Impitmerie Kationale, 87, rue Viellle, du Temple, Paris. Oermany : Patentamt, Berlin, 
uenuany. 
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located at the edge of the blade in planes which are approsimately normal to the 
plane of the blade itself. These shredding edges grip, bite into, and tear apart the 
cane stalks, which lie upon the conveyor in a dense mass so as to oEev elective 
resistance and prevent displacement of the stalks away from the rearwardly bent 
or curved tips of the blades. 


Reactivating Bonechab. Edgar W. Rice, of Yonkers, New York. 1,758,202. 

May 13th, 1930. 

In the present invention, the kUn is internally fired, and the gases are recirculated, 
effec ting a considerable saving in fuel ; also the process is carried out at a rather low 
temperature and the char in its passage through the kiln encounters sufficient air 
to support actual conbustion. Thus the organic matter is actually burned out of 
the char rather than distilled off, no carbon deposits ore formed, and the treated 
char is thoroughly reactivated and entirely free from clogging carbon deposits on 
its surface. In the accompeuiying drawing 10 designates a suitable base upon which 
an inlet chamber 11 is supported. An inclined rotary kiln 12 of conventional con- 
struction has bearings at its upper end in the walls of the inlet chamber 11, and at its 
lower end in one wall of a fire-box 13. Mechanism for rotating the kiln has been 
illustrated as a driven pinion 14 supported upon a base 15 and meshing with a ring 





gear 16 fixed to the kiln. It is provided with the usual number of longitudinally 
extending flights 18 for thoroughly tumbling and agitating the char as the latter is 
passed tlirough the kiln. A vertical baffle wall 19 in the fire-box protects the dis- 
charge end of the kiln from receiving directly radiated heat from the burner 20 
(either gas or oil). From the chamber 1 1 there rises a flue 24 preferably equipped 
with an automatic damper 25 which is controlled by the pressure in chamber 11. 
The char or other material to be treated is delivered through a chute 26 to the upper 
inlet end of the kiln, and may be brought to the chute by a screw conveyor 27, or 
other suitable mechanism. An air recirculation pipe 28 extends from the upper end 
of chamber 11 back to the fire-box 13. A suitable fan or blower 29 in the pipe 
maintains a positive recirculation of gases bock to the fire-box, and the pipe may 
be controlled by a damper 30 introduced between the chamber 11 and the fan. The 
heated char discharging from the lower outlet end of the kiln, drops into a chute 31, 
and passing under a gate valve 32, is subjected to a cooling spray of water from any 
number of spray heads 33 moiuitod in steam escape pipes 34, 

Char to be reactivated is discharged through the chute 26 into tlie upper end 
of the kiln, usually in a rather moist condition. The air supply is so regulated that 
the hot gases and products of combustion passing through the kiln from the fire-box 
will actually support combustion of the organic matter which has been adsorbed by 
the char. Due to the presence of blower 29 and damper 25, there will be a recircu- 
lation of gases back through the recirculation pipe 28 to the fire-box. The damper 
25, of course, automatically opens to relieve pressures in the recirculation system, 
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and when recirculation is undesirable, it will be a very easy matter, not only to 
stop the recirculation by closing damper 30, but to quickly cool the kiln by tlio action 
of fan 29. The temperature in the kihi is maintained approximately between 
400 and 800‘' Fahr. The char in its passage through the kiln is agitated and tumbled 
by the flights 18, so that by the time it has reached the discharge end of the 
kiln, the entire surface of the mass of material will have been properly exposed to 
the air and reactivated by the burning out of the organic matter as abovt^ described. 
The hot char coining down the chute 31 and under the gate valve 32 is properly 
cooled by the water spray at 33, and passes at a relatively low temperature through 
chute 36 to the storage bin or other receptacle. By recirculating the gases a con- 
siderable economy of fuel may be eliccited and a substantially uniform temperature 
maintained throughout the entire length of the kiln. 


Manufactxjbe of Absolute Alcohol. Eloi Ricard, of Melle, France (assignor to 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., of New York). 1,744,503 ; and 1,744,504 ; 
serials Nos. 688,049 and 724,132. Applications filed, January 23rd, 1924, 
and July 2nd, 1924; both patented January 21st, 1930. 

Tt is known tliat when there is added to the commercial alcohol to bo dehydrated, 
an entraining body caxmblo of forming a ternary azeotroxDic mixture and when this 
mixture is distilled, the vapours resulting from the distillation will contain the three 
components of the azeotropic mixture in a constant ratio irrespective of the quantities 
of the bodies in the reaction which were originally placed in the distilling column. 
In these conditions, the water can Ije entirely withdrawn from tlie mixture, and the 
column then contains only a binary mixture consisting of absolute alcohol and the 
entraining body, which mixture is separated by continuing the distillation so that 
absolute alcohol is finally obtained at the bottom of the colunm. It has further been 
proposed to treat the vapours of the azeotropic mixture which are discharged from the 
distilling column, and to produce, after condensation, either a homogeneous liquid or 
a liquid which se^parales into two layers, in ordei to recover the entraining body and 
the absolute alcohol contained in the homogeneous liquid or in tlie liquid consisting 
of two layers. The second invention relates to an improvement in the first des- 
cribed in application Serial No. 688,049, filed January 23, 1924, whicli consists in the 
utilization as the entraining liquid of a mixture of liquids which are suitably selected 
for the purpose, so as to take advantage of the favourable properties of one or more of 
the said liquids and to eliminate their unfavourable properties, so tliat on tlie whole 
the operation may be carried out with greater facility, or the output of tlie same may 
be increased. The said application discloses in general a process for producing 
absolute alcohol from aqueous alcohol by the addition of an entraining liquid, such, 
for example, as a petroleum hydrocarbon, the distillation being carried out therewith 
so as to obtain a condensate which separates into liquid layers, the layer containing the 
high percentage of entraining liquid being returned to the still, while the layer con- 
taining the high jicrcentage of water is first subject to tlie action of a dehydrating 
substance and then returned to the still. In the three examples given in the first 
apijlication, the withdrawing body consisted of butyl chloride, carbon tetrachloride, 
or ethyl acetate. 

This jirosent invention is an improvement over that described in connexion with 
the serial mentioned, and benzene, ethyl acetate or gasoline may bo used as entraining 
liquids. Benzene when used alone as the entraining body will produce a ternary 
mixture having the minimum boiling point (about 65“C.) and wliicli separates by 
condensation into two layers. The bottom layer, which contains the major pert of 
the water in the mixture, represents 16 per cent, of the total volume and contains some 
32 per cent, of water, thus affording, per 100 volumes or distillate, a withdrawal of 
6‘12 volumes of water. The upper layer would have the following composition by 
volume ; benzene 85 per cent., alcohol 13 per cent, and water 2 per cent. Gasoline 
which is well rectified so as to be entirely distilled between lOO-lOT'C. will produce 
a ternary mixture having the minimum boiling point (70''C.) which separates by co- 
densation into two layers. The bottom layer, wliich contains nearly all the water in 
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the mixture, represents 37 per cent, of the total volume and contains 18 per cent, 
water, affording per 100 volumes of distillate a withdrawal of 6*6 volumes of water* 
The composition by volume of the upper layer, in this instance, would be as follows : 
gasoline 96 per cent., alcohol 3*5 per cent* and water 0*5 per cent. From the pre* 
ceding it will be observed that aside from the advantages offered by the latent heat of 
vaporization and the specific heat, gasoline is more favourable than benzene as con- 
oems the power of withdrawal of the water, but the decantation of its ternary mixture 
is less advantageous, since for equal amounts of water withdrawn, the volume of the 
bottom layer to be treated will become nearly twice that of the water in the case of 
benzene. Claim is made for : A process for the manufacture of absolute alcohol from 
aqueous alcohol, comprising the mixing together of aqueous alcohol, benzene and 
gasoline, present in sufficient quantity to remove substantially all the water from 
the alcohol, and the benzene and gasoline serving cus entraining bodies to form 
with the alcohol an azeotropic mixture containing water when distilled having a 
minimum boiling point, and in which the said mixture is subjected to distillation in 
such manner as to obtain absolute alcohol as a residue, the said gasoline having been 
distilled between 100 and 102°C.*’ 


Washing Tricalcium Saccharate. Carl Steffen, Jr., of Vienna. 1,757,979. 
May 13th, 1930. The process of continuously treating liquor carrying precipitated 
calcium saccharate comprises adding directly in the precipitation apparatus itself in 
successive stages a washing solution, the successive washes carr 3 ring a decreasing 
non-sugar content. — Propagating Sugar Biukts. Wm. B. Rosevear, of Toledo, 
Ohio. 1,768,128. May 13th, 1930. The process of raising tap-root see<ilings, com- 
prising planting the seed in an above-ground earth-filled bed, and wasliing tlie earth 
from the roots while in the bed when the seedlings have growm sufficiently for 
transplanting. — Cane Milling Apparatus. Norman Kay, of Jobos, F.R. 1,768,445. 
May 13th, 1930. In a cane mill, means for feeding cane, and means for engaging and 
shredding the cane while being fed, said last named moans comprising a rotary shaft, 
a series of cutting knife blades carried on said shaft and extending outwardly there- 
from, and clawlike means formed on said blades adapted to hook into and slired cane. 
— ^Automatically Controlling Centrituoai^. Eugene Roberts (assignor to 
The Western States Machine Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah). 1,768,901. May 13th, 
1930. In a centrifugal apparatus, the combination with a centrifugal machine and 
its driving means, of means for starting the centrifugal through its driving connexion, 
a brake and an automatically timed sprayer co-operatively associate with the 
centrifugal, and co-ordinated timing means acting to start the operation of the 
sprayer at a pre -determined interval after the centrifugal is started and to apply the 
brake at a pre-determined interval after the spraying operation has ceased. — 
Evaporator. Russell C. Jones (assignor to the Griscom-Russell Co., of New York). 
1,760,907. June 3rd, 1930. An evaporator comprises a shell, heating tubes within 
said sliell, distributing meahs positioned above said heating tubes and substantially 
CO -extensive therewith for distributing the incoming liquid above the heating tubes 
and passing it down upon said tubes, whereby the liquid will cover the tube surfaces 
in a thin film, rigidly spaced tube sheets wherein the ends of the heating tubes ore 
fixedly supported, said tubes having a curvature which varies in magnitude with 
changes m temperature and thereby flexes the tube surfaces causing exfoliation of 
acciunulated scale, and means for recirculating the liquid which passes the heating 
tubes unevaporated.— Absolute Alcohol. Russell B. CroweU (assignor to Ameri- 
can Solvents and Chemical Corporation, of New York). 1,761,779. June 3rd, 1930. 
(1) In a batch process of manufacturing anhydrous alcohol from aqueous alcohol, 
the step of forming a mixture of aqueous alcohol and a liquid substance capable 
of forming an azeotropic ternary mixture with alcohol and water, the said 
substance being present in an amount not exceeding that required to form said ter- 
nary mixture, distilling said mixture to separate an azeotropic mixture of alcohol, 
water and said substance therefrom and maintaining sufficient said third substance 
in the batch mixture during the distillation to completely dehydrate the alcohol.— 
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Cakb COTTmro and DBLivKity Mechanism. Horace Johnson and William A. 
Ramsayt of Honolulu, T.H. 1,761,987. June 3rd, 1930. Claim, is made for the 
combination with a rotary cane cutter and a cane delivery mechanism of means for 
co-operating with the cutter to prevent the cutter from throwing the cane, before 
properly cutting up the same into the delivery mechanism and for assisting in cutting 
up the cane, the latter means including a plurality of spaced bars arranged upon an 
arc of a circle, the centre of which is substantially the axis of the cutter. — Alcohol 
Pboduction. Frank E. Lichtenthaeler, of Newton Highlands, Maas. 1,769,122. 
May 20th, 1930. Claim is made for the step in the method of making alcohol by 
fermentation and distillation, wherein water substances enter the process, and 
wherein alcohol- vapour-air-gas mixture products are evolved, which consists in scrub- 
bing the alcohol-air-gas-mixture products by the water substances to recover the 
otherwise wasted alcohol from the alcohol-vapour-air-gas mixture. — Mill Shbbddeb. 
Franklin Farrel, Jr. (assignor Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., of Ansonia, Conn., U.S.A.). 
1,769,896. May 27th, 1930. A cane mill comprises shredding means, means co- 
operating therewith adapted to support cane passing through said mill while acted 
on by said shredding means, and means for resisting movement of the cane over said 
co-operating means due to the action of said shredding means thereon, said last 
named means being provided with a cane supporting surface arranged at an angle to 
the adjacent cane supporting surface of the co-operating means. — ^Reekactometeb. 
Franklin Pfeiffer (assignor to Carl Zeiss, of Jena, Germany). 1,760,209. May 27th, 
1 930. This invention comprises a refractometer for determining a property of a liquid 
upon which depends the refractive index of this liquid, containing a prism system 
with a surface adapted to totallj^ reflect rays which have entered the prism, a telescope 
so disposed behind the prism systems to be capable of receiving rays passed through 
the said prism, a reading device comprising a scale and a diagram, which diagram 
consists of a number of ciuves, both said parts being displaceable relatively to each 
other, each of the said curves representing the relation of the said property and 
the temperature, and the scale indicating one of these two quantities, and each of 
the said curves pertaining to a certain definite degree of the quantity not indicated on 
the scale, a mark fixed within said telescope, a deflecting device located behind the 
said prism system and adapted to adjust the position of the extreme rays which are 
yet totally reflected at the said surface relatively to the said mark, and means for 
coupling the reading device and the deflecting device. — Levtjlose Pboduction, 
Wm. C. Arsem, of Schenectady, N.Y. 1,763,080. June 10th, 1930. Inulin is 
hydrolysed to form levulose by mixing with it the theoretical quantity of water 
necessary to hydrolyse it, adding a soluble acid anhydride, and heating in a closed 
container. 

♦ 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

PBODUcrnoN, Afplioation, and Revivutication of Activated (Decolobizino) 
Cabbon. (A) £• Berl, of Darmstadt, Germany. 324,729 ; addition to 
283,968. November 7th, 1928. (B) T. A. Goskar, of Brent Knoll, 

Somerset. 329,630. February 19th, 1929. 

(A) The process for making activated carbon according to the parent specifi- 
cation^ is modified by adding, to the mixture of acid tars and potassium compounds, 
carboniferous substances of another kind which can be activated, such as natural or 
carbonized wood, peat, brown coal, or other substance containing cellulose. Sub* 
stances containing organically combined potassium, such as potassium phenolate, 
naphtholate or alizarin may also be added. To the acid tar may be added half its 
weight of water, in order to dissolve some of the sulphuric acid. The pitch-like mass 
separated and treated with potassium chloride and then with potassium carbonate, 
hydroxide or sulphide, before or after the addition of 6 to 100 per cent, of the carboni* 
feroos substance and with or without a small proportion of water. The mass may be 
moulded into rings and is then dried and heated to 900-1100*^0. The potassium com- 
pounds may be partly replaced by sodium compounds. (B) In the manufacture 
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of activated carbon, non-dietilled carbonaceous material such as peat is formed into 
pellets, e.g., by z^eans of a pugging mill, charged into a vertical or inclined chamber, 
dried by forcing hot air or gases therethrough, subjected to dry distillation by direct 
contact with gases from the subsequent activating stage and activated by heat and 
gases. 


CoKF£cnoKx:itY. {A) C. B. K. Boggild and M. Jacobsen^ ot Copenhagen, Denmark. 
325,245. November 8th, 1928, ( B) K. A. M. Reiche, of Dresden, Germany 
326,389 February 14th, 1929. (C) C. A. and G. Cofman Nicorcstl. of 
Ealing, London. 326,447. December 10th, 1928. {D) S. S. Savage, 
of Rochester, N.Y. 327,115. November 26th, 1928. {E) Lyons & Co., 
Ltd., and D. A. GranviUc. 328.318, January 2l8t, 1929. (F) B. Muller, 
of Neukolln, Germany. 329,016. February 8th, 1929. {G) S. Cooper, of 
Brooklyn, New York. 329,183. May 29th, 1929. 

(A) In chocolate, etc., casting machines wherein the material is drawn from a 
hopper into measuring cylinders and is subsequently delivered through outlets by an 
oscillatory valve member, the member is interchangeable to vary the number of 
delivery outlets in accordance with the number of moulds and also to correlate each 
delivery outlet with one or more measuring-cylinders. (B) Apparatus for feeding 
chocolate into moulds comprises a piston chamber, having a perforated bottom, which 
chamber is supplied with material from a hopper by an auxiliary pump, the perfora- 
tions being closed by a perforated slide during filling of the chamber and opened for 
delivery of the material by the piston. (C) Alcohol, strong alcoholic beverages, tinc- 
tures and the like ore jellified by boiling with pectin with or without the addition of 
dextrose, organic acids, gums, or flavouring or colouring matter, and casting into 
shapes, tablets, or lozenges. Examples are given in which (1) alcohol is heated with 
pectin, gum tragacanth and gum arabic ; (2) tincture of orange and (essence of cognac 
are boiled with pectin containing a small amount of organic acid such as citric acid. 
(D) Apparatus for moulding plastic materials which tend to crystallize if agitated, 
e.g., candy, comprises means for continuously feeding material under fluid pressure 
and without agitation to a series of moving moulds fonned in heat-absorbing rnatc^rial. 
The material is contained in a jacketed hopper comprising a pair of chambei'S to which 
the fluid pressure is applied alternately. {E) In the preparation of swoetraoats by 
the crystallization of solutions or plastic substances, e.g. the manufacture of cream 
fondant from a boiled solution of cone sugar and invert sugar or glucose, a fine uniform 
texture is obtained by passing the solution or Jflastic substance between one or more 
pairs of rollers, one roller of each pair rotating at a different peripheral speed from the 
other. The substance treated may be in a heated condition, and the rollers may be 
cooled. The substance may j>ass upwards from the lowest pair of rollers to the 
highest. (F) A process for the preparation of (jocoa beans after the alcoholic fer- 
mentation comprises subjecting the beans to a heating process in a stagnated atmos- 
phere in a closed room at a temperature not exceeding 60°C., to produce a sv elling 
of the beans and a loosening of the tissues, the beans being then subjected to a drying 
process in the same room by a stream of dry air at a tem^Kjrature not exceeding 
60°C. whereby the internal moisture of the beans is expelled. (G) Coconut, etc, 
confections of a fluffy texture and an irregular contour are produced by forcing the 
material through dies having an irregular contour and nicking the extruded streams 
to form a series of conical protusions. 


Dbying of Beet Slices. Arcos, Limited (L Tischtschenko and V. Tchefranoff, 
both of Moscow). 329,112. April 11th, 1929. Raw sugar beet slices are given a 
preliminary treatment with pulverized or dissolved alkali such as cautic alkali or 
carbonates of metals of the first or second group to neutralize the acids contained 
in the cellular juice and also to neutralize the free acids contained in the gases used 
for subsequent drying in the drying chamber. The juice obtained from such slices 
is more easily purified. 
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United States. 

(FtUdtt db Gray.) 


(Total of IbB.) 


1930. 

Tons. 

1929. 

Tons. 

Total Receipts, Jan. 1st to July 26th 



1,482,042 

2,311,922 

Deliveries „ „ 

• • • • • • 

1,762,151 

2,016,111 

Meltings by Refiners ,, ,, 

* • • • * • 

1,743,420 

1,829,791 

Exports of Refined „ „ 

• • • # * a 

25,500 

58,000 

Importers’ Stocks, July 26th . . . . 


157,162 • . . 

394,042 

Total Stocks, July 26th 


335,487 

645,086 


1029. 

1928. 

Total Consumption for twelve months 

. • • • • . 

5,810,980 

6,642,636 

Cuba. 



Statement of Expotits and 

Stocks of Sugar, at June 30th. 

(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1928. 

Tons. 

1929. 

Tons. 

1930. 

Tons. 

Exports 

. 1,846,529 

. . 2,825,662 . . 

1,203,419 

Stocks 

. 1,157,428 

. . 1,298,387 . . 

1,631,332 


3,003,957 

. . 4,124,049 . . 

2,834,751 

Local Consumption . . . , , 

49,119 

42,223 . . 

32,476 

Receipts at Ports to Juno 30th 

3,053,076 

.. 4,166,272 .. 

2,867,227 

Hahana, June 30(/i, 1930, 


J. Guma.- 

~*L. Mejee 


Sugar Crops of the World. 

{WiUeU dh Orat/"s EMimatCH to July 3rJ, 1930.) 

1929-30. 1928-29. 

1927-26. 

Cane. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

America 

8,850,462 

.... 9,100.564 

8,147,901 

Asia 

7,341,375 

.... 7,318,783 

6,891.715 

Australasia 

618,163 

633,066 

688,163 

Africa 

717,658 

737,562 

656,360 

Euroiie 

10,000 

11,610 

10,652 

Total Cano .... 

Beet. 

17,637,058 

.... 17,891,585 

16.294,691 

Europe 

8,299,762 

.... 8,420,818 

8,031,874 

U.S.A 

901,713 

938,640 

965,241 

Canada 

27,869 

28,867 

27,212 

Total Beet 

9,229,344 

.... 9,388,315 

9,024,327 

Total Cane and Beet 

26,767,002 

27,279,900 

25,319,018 
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United KifUidom Monthly Sugar Rejiort* 


Our last report was dated 9th July, 1930, 

The general depression continues to prevail and little interest is shown by 
refiners and manufacturers. Buying is still confined to fulfilling immediate require* 
ments and speculative purchases are for the present non*ex:istent. 

Rumours continue to be circulated as to the discussion in Cuba of certain steps 
being taken with a view to establishing better prices, and prices have fluctuated 
slightly accordingly os these rumours appear to have any foundation of fact. 

The Terminal Markets of London have fallen away still further during the 
month and about 20,000 tons was tendered against August delivery. The general 
tone of the market is irregular and the present prices are : — 


AUGUST DECEMBER MARCH MAV 

Raw 4s. ll|d. . • As. 2^. . . 6e. 3d. . . 6s. 6d. 

White 88.3d. ,. Bs.Sd. .. — .. — 


The New York futures market also registers a decline over the month of 8 to 
12 points. The British Refiners have not followed the decline and their prices 
remain unchanged. 

Business in Raws has been inactive at the decline, the present price being about 
5s. 9d. nominal. 

In Cuba the stock is accumulating and the amount at the ports on August 2nd 
was 1,418,000 tons compared with 979,000 tons at the same time last year. Visible 
•supplies from Statistical countries show an increase of more than 1,000,000 tons over 
last year. 

F. 0. Licht reports no change in his estimate of the European crops, but states 
that warm weather is wanted. The weights show a satisfactory increase but the 
sugar contents of the roots have not made such a good progress as was anticipated. 


21, Mincing Lane, 

London, E.C.3. 

8th August, 1930. 


Arthur B. Hodge, 

Sugar Merchants and Brokers, 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Outlook. 

With the failure thin summer of Dr. Gutierrez (President Machado’s 
chief Cuban negotiator) to get any feasible proposals acce])ted by Java and the 
European countries for an international agreement of sugar restriction, it 
might well have been thought that an impasse had been reached. But tho 
stage has been shifted to America, for it seems that the Canadian and American 
hanking interests who by their aloofness last Spring did much to allow the 
“ Single Seller ” arrangement to fall through, have now changed their attitude 
and are apparently more willing to confer with Cuba’s represent at on 
ways and means for overcoming the present crisis. These C’uban -American 
producing and banking interests arranged a conference in New York on 
August 26th, at wdiich were represented the sugar industries of Cuba, C.S. 
Domestic, Louisiana, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. No final agieernent 
was reached, but it would appear that certain proposals of Cuba received 
close attention and will be further investigated by a committee. The 
Cuban main proposal is that Cuba’s sugar exports for five years from 1931 to 
the U.S.A, should be limited to 2,800,000 tons per annum, and that one 
million tons, from either the present or the next crop, should be aimually 
segregated for marketing to countries outside the U.S. This arrangement is to 
last for five years, but is to be contingent on U.S. Domestic Beet and Insular 
Possessions producers agreeing to limit their crops for those years to the 
tonnage produced by them during 1930, any increase in the consumption in 
the U.S.A. during the first three years being supplied by Cuba, Cuba also 
supplying half of the increase in consumption during the last two years and 
Domestic and Insular producers the remaining half. Cuba also agrees to 
endeavour to bring along an international conference with the object of a 
world -wide stabilization of the sugar markets. 

The conference was continued, but at the time of writing a fortnight later 
no further information has been elicited. It is obvious that these new j^ro- 
posaLs deserve very serious consideration, and even if the other parties to the 
negotiations feel reluctant to concede anything, they must realize they are all 
in the same boat, struggling against the incubus of low prices, and knowing 
that they cannot sit still and do nothing and yet expect any amelioration of 
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their position. It has been said that Java’s reluctance to accept restriction 
with Cuba is due to the suspicion that it would merely leave other American 
producers free to extend their production. If then these New York negotia- 
tions (probably destined to be known as the Chadboume Conference) bring 
the American producers imder some bond of agreement to practise restriction, 
one of Java’s principal objections to joining with Cuba will be eliminated. 
We hope that the banking interests who have so considerable a stake to lose in 
Cuba will be more successful in formulating a workable scheme than have the 
politicians who for various reasons work too frequently at a disadvantage. 
In this connexion, we would refer to some suggestions on another page on the 
part of our Cuban corresj)ondent, urging the banking community to make the 
most of the possibilities of the situation. 

Another Cuban proposal which may help to reconcile the objectors to the 
com])roniiso is the resurrection of the so-called Claret plan, first propounded 
by Dr. Santiago Claket in 1927. The idea is that the Cuban (Government 
should institute an export tax on all Cuban sugar shipped to the States, to the 
amount of say 40 out of the 50 points preference allowed Cuban sugar by the 
new American tariff. It is argued that if C\iban exports to the States are 
restricted to imder three million tons annually and other producers koe]) to 
their agreed limits, then the Cuban .seller should have little difficulty in 
getting the 40 points in his price to the American buyer and reimbursing 
himself for the loss in paying the export tax. The proceeds of this tax would 
be distributed to the Cuban sugar industry by the Govermnent as some form of 
bonus on export of sugar to other destinations where lower prices have to rule. 
The feature of the plan according to its promoters is that it suppresses the 
intervention of the human factor in the course of sales to the U.S. and ensures 
in theory, at any rate, that the Cuban seller will have a better chance of 
passing on the 40 points tax to the American buyer — otherwise in getting 40 
points of the Cuban preference, wdiich under present conditions he certainly 
does not. If Cuba gains her duty preference, the other producers for the 
American market stand to gain pro rata, hence the Chadbourne-Claret scheme 
has some strong i)ojnts in its favom* in the matter of rec’onciling the objoctioiis 
and lulling the suspicions of the competing parties. But the winning over of 
the American Domestic producing interests will not be an easy nut to crack, 
and the American Sugar Cane League, si)eaking for Louisiana, is reported at 
the outset to be opposed to any concession. But unless i)roducers in general 
are blind to their ultimate interests, they carmot view with complacence the 
continuation of jiresent-day prices ; their present output if it could be sold 
at 50 or more per cent, increase in price would be more remunerative than a 
somew hat larger crop at present bankrupt i^rices. 

Crop Estimates. 

Meanwhile if cane sugar producers are everywhere content to mark time 
in the matter of output, the latest figures of the European beet sugar industry 
show an unwelcome advance, due in the main to the fact that Russia is carrying 
on a scheme of vast expansion of her beet industry destined to be completed 
within five years. F, O. Light issued no fresh estimates at the end of August ; 
but Dr. Miktjsch has published figures which show a reduction as compared 
with his April estimate in respect to Europe without Russia, but increase the 
Russian quota, so that the estimated total for all Europe remains in the 
neighbourhood of 2,950,000 hectares (as against 2,635,000 in 1929) and 
9,784,000 metric tons sugar, raw value, (as compared with 8,220,000 in 
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1929). Russia’s area is increased from 784,000 hectares (actual) to 1,044,000 
(estimate) ; and the sugar tonnage from 921,000 (raw value) to 2,200,000 tons. 
Thus Eurojie without Russia promises 3*03 j)er cent, increase in area and 
3*90 per cent, increase in tonnage of sugar ; with Russia, the figures are respec- 
tively 1 1 '99 and 1 9*03 per cent. 

Iji the ordinary course these figures would be disturbing ; but the market 
fiiifls St) much of a contradictory nature in Russian operations that doubts are 
ex])ressed wliether the ofiicial figures of Russian j)roduction are at all likely to 
be atdiieved. Russia has been buying Cuban sugar rather freely of late, and 
rumours of some substance have credited her with the intention of importing 
further largo amounts, u]) to even one million tons by the middle of 1931. 
It is said that the Cuban authorities think well enough of the possibility to be 
sending a mission to Russia to negotiate further sales. But is the sugar really 
wanterl. it is asked ? Russia’s pre-war consumption (about 27 l})s. per head) 
^vas somewliat under two million tons, so that the 1930-31 Russian beet crop 
wo\dd yield a suri)lus on the basis of those figures. If the Soviet State has 
the intention (not yet disclosed) of increasing the internal consumption, there 
is ample scope for expansion. Mr. Colodetz reckons that a 100 lbs. per 
ca]>ita consumption would need between six and seven million tons of sugar, 
which statement show's the immense potentialities of a prosperous Russia. 
But Russia is also credited with the desire to develop an ex])ort market in 
several commodities as a moans of lightening her financial stringency. So 
the market will not. lie impre])ared for an attempt to export Russian surplus 
sugar at low' prices. But it is to he lioped that the sounder economic policy of 
increasing internal consumption has a basis in fact, in which case the present 
imports may be a necessary factor in helping to develop the increased demand. 

The Dutch Attitude. 

Tlie annual report of the Ceneral Syndicate of Sugar Manufacturers in 
the Dutcli Bast Indies wdiich was issued last month view's the ])Osition of the 
world sugar industry as cjonsiderably more unfavourable than even during 
the crisis of 1920-21. Tlie low' cost of production in Java is being largely 
neutralized by the policy of protection ; still the industry has not as yet been 
forced to a reduction in labour or a cut in wages or to restriction of iiroduct 'on, 
tiianks to its large reserves and its jiersisteiit policy of rationalization. It is 
})uiuted out that about half the w'orld’s population — that in China. India and 
Russia — is at present living under extraordinarily restless political conditions 
w'liicli have an ine^itable economic reper(*ussion affecting the normal capacity 
for consumption. Yet these countries must at some future time prove again 
enormous markets for sugar. It is admitted, how'over, that shoidd the prasent 
slump continue or even get worse, and no reaction develop in the advance of 
protection, the situation in Java might call for special provisions. 

According to the Financial Times, the opinion in Dutch sugeur circles with 
regard to the Cuban proposals of restriction and an international conference 
and co-oi>eratiou betw’^een J ava and Cuba is much divided. Still, the majority 
continu€\s to be decidedly averse to any co-operation with Cuba, principally 
because of the sugar crisis. Co-operation between Java and Cuba w'ould, 
in any case, have hardly any good effect, because the possible increase of the 
market price would necessarily lead to a sharp increase of production on the 
part, of other sugar producing countries. The market price is not altogether 
regulated by Cuba and Java. To entertain high expectations at the moment 
with regard to a Cuba-Java understanding would therefore be imwise. Still, 
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if it comes to a policy of “ survival of the fittest,’* which is the true attitude 
of the Java producers, it is pointed out, not without reason, that though Java 
occupies the strongest place among the world producers, Cuba is supported by 
American bankers. In the Cuban sugar plantations not less than <900,000,000 
of American capital have been invested. 


World Botanists in Conference* 

The botanists of the world have just held their fifth meeting, at Cambridge 
during the week, August the 16th to the 23rd. This Congress meets every 
five years, and this is the first time that it has met within the British Empire, 
previous meetings having been in Paris, Vienna, Brussels and Ithaca, U.S. 
While of course many countries are not yet represented, over fifty vsent dele- 
gates from Government and other Institutions and learned Societies, to the 
number of about 1200, which was declared to be a record. The next i»lac9 of 
meeting will be in Holland five years hence. It is perhaps a sign of the times 
that Russian delegates did not put in an appearance, although expected, for 
some unknown reason. This was a distinct loss, for the botanical work in 
Russia has always been of a high order. Botany is a very different science at 
Cambridge and elsewhere, from what it was some fifty years ago, when the 
learned Professor resisted all attempts to introduce studies on the life 
and internal structure of plants. He held that botany was conceriu*d with 
the classification of plants and the building up of herbaria, and he dismissed 
the idea of including what he termed disparagingly Physiologj' into the 
School. Now botany is no longer one science, but a congeries of many in 
their relation to plants. This is brought out clearly in the list of the x arious 
sections holding separate meetings, into which the Congress was divided, each 
usually embracing two branches of study for the sake of convenience : 
Bacteriology, Phytogeography and Ecology, Genetics and Cytolog.w Mor- 
phology and Anatomy, Plant Physiology, Palaeobotany, Taxonomy and 
Nomenclature. 

With such an enormous number of eminent and enthusiastic workers, it is 
not sur|:>rising that the meetings where papers were read and discussed were 
crowded ; and that for the joint meetings of two sections larger accommodation 
was required. Two of these joint meetings proved to be of special interest to 
sugar cane workers : the pathologists and bacteriologists dealing with the 
DifEerentiation and Classification of Plant Viruses, and the taxonomists, 
cytologists and geneticists with The Sj>ecies Concept. Virus diseases and 
classification are both of them questions of the moment in sugar cane resoareli. 
Each section had an official chairman, who had power to delegate his functions 
when special aspects were dealt with ; thus Dr. Butlkr aird Sir Daniel Hall 
delegated to the two joint meetings referred to above. Besides the chair- 
man, leading exponents occupied the positions of recorder and secretary or 
secretaries for each section. The languages were limited to English, I^rench 
and German ; but the volume of abstracts of papers which was distributed was 
almost entirely in English. The general arrangements were excellent, and 
the "whole Congress was loud in its appreciation of the care taken for their 
comfort and the smooth working and harmony of the sessions, in spite of the 
opposing views expressed. Social functions were not forgotten, and included 
an organ recital in King’s College chapel, a I’oception in St. John’s, a garden 
party given by the President, Professor A. C. Seward, in the grounds of 
Downing, and a dinner in Trinity which naturally could not include all the 
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delegates. Parties were taken to the scientific Institutes relating to plants 
in Cambridge, and a much wider series of excursions was arranged in the week 
following the Congress to centres of biological research in various ports of the 
country. 

Keeping Up-to-date. 

The Sttgar News, of Manila, remarked the other day in an editorial that 
when sugar falls in price and the outlook is somewhat uncertain, sugar factories 
and planters alike begin to curtail expenditure and to defer needed improve- 
ments for another season. This in itself may be a trite observation, but our 
contemporary goes on usefully to remark that experience shows that periods 
of depression are followed by good times and those who prepare for the good 
times ahead are the ones who will reap the benefit when the economic outlook 
improves. There are certain improvements needed in every factory to render 
it more efficient, and these improvements should be xmdertaken if the economic 
condition of the factory will permit. 

“ Hard times, depressions, and whatnot, are the result of economic 
conditions and mental attitudes. If factories do not improve and add needed 
machinery, then foundries, iron works and workers in metal feel a depression. 
This results in the lessening of employment, a reduction in buying power, 
and a droj) in commodity prices. In other words, modern commercial and 
uuiustrial life is so far inter-related that timidity in one section breeds timidity 
in all. Far be it from us to advocate the useless spending of money at this 
time, but we do believe that a little courage is necessary. Those who are 
discounting the present situation and are showing faith in our industry are 
the ones who are showing farsightedness, and the chances are that they will 
reap the benefits whicii will be denied to those who, at the moment, aro 
fainthearted.” 

There is a good deal of tnxth in this contention and there must be many 
a factory owner in some part or other of the world to whom these remarks 
may fittingly be addressed. But, in other CRvSes, it must be admitted that the 
debasmg of sugar values has gone so far that it is doubtful whether the 
economic condition of the factory vnll permit of the cost of much needed 
improvements. In this respect the industry has got within very much of a 
vicious circle ; but is it not here of all places that the courage above referred 
to is needed in order to get out of the impasse ? It is certainly a matter for 
eaniest and painstaking consideration on the part of those in control. 

Keeping on Advertising. 

The complement to the above argument is suggested by some remarks 
re})orted as having been made by the chairman of a verj^ big manufacturing 
corporation, the Gramophone Co. Ltd. (H.M.V.), which supply a word in 
season for those who manufacture the goods. “ If cease to advertise 
regularly (he said) you lose ground which you can never make up again.” 
And lie went on to quote the late Lord Northcliffe’s view^ that in times of 
depression one should always increase one’s advertising (whereas, we may 
remark parenthetically, the reverse practice is far too commonly the case). 
” We do not look for immediate results from an advertisement. We consider 
it more as a system of building up goodwill with our customers and prospective 
customers. They may not be inclined to buy anything at the time that the 
advertisement appears, and the advertisement may not make any immediate 
I He waa the creator of the Harmaworth publishing business. 
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change in their attitude ; but, by regularly and constantly advertising, we are 
making an impression and when the time comes for them to buy an%^hing that 
we sell they will remember our advertisement. That is the only way that real 
profits are reaped from advertising.” . . . “ So that is my advice to other 
traders. Keep on advertising, and do not look at it so much from the point 
of view of quick sales as of establishing an invaluable good will.” 


City and Guilds of London Institute’s Examinations. 


Arrangements were made by the Department of Education, Union of 
South Africa, to enable students to sit for the City and Guilds of London 
Institute’s examinations in sugar manufactum. In Grade I tliere were 21 
candidates, and 16 for the Final from that coiuitry. There were also a fair 
number of entries from other sugar-producing countries, as well as from the 
United Kingdom. Intending candidates an>^here should make their 
entries before March 9th, 1931, addressing them to the nearest I’eohnical 
School ; or they should communicate with : The Superintendent, Department 
of Technology, City and Guilds of London Institute, Exhibition Road, 
London, S.W.7, who will inform thorn of the nearest centre at whicli their 
entry would be accepted. The following are examples of the })apers set : — 
Grade /. — (1) Define any &ix of the following terms : — soicchari ; fructose ; 
elairce ; osmosis; jaggery; rnelassigenic ; stool; seed-ball, (2) Describe either the 
planting of the sugar cane, or the sowing and cultivation of the sugar beet. (3) 
How would you j^roceed to clotormine the purity value of a sample of molasses ? 
What is “ apparent purity,” and ” true purity ” ? (4 ) What is the action of milk-of- 

lime on either raw cano juice, or raw beet juice ? (5) I)escrib<?, with tlu* aid of a 

sketch, one only of the following: — A juice-strainer; an air-pump; a trash turner; an 
anti-entrainment device. (6) Sketch a modern snecharimoter, and des(‘rib(' briefly 
the principal parts and their purpose. (7) Write a brief practical account, of tlie 
operation of juice or liquor filtration, using a plate-and-fraine press. (8) Wliat is the 
average composition of the following : — Cuban 96^ sugar ; raw Ijeet sugar, nett; 
cane molasses ; beet molasses ; “pieces” ; Demerara yellow crystals ? (9) To what 

puipose are the following materials put in sugar manufacture or refining: > -Formalde- 
hyde; hydrochloric acid ; phosphoric acid ; caustic soda? (10) Give a short account of 
the utilization of two only of the following by-products : — Bagasse, bect-jmlp ; cano 
molasses ; beet molasses. 

Final. — (1) Define any six of the following terms : — Stalagmomeler ; millilitre ; 
suspensoid ; ketoso ; zymase ; buffer solution ; sereb ; saline cot^fificienl. (2) Discuss 
briefly the essential operations involved in the harvesting either of th(' sugar cane or 
of the sugar beet. (3) Write a short account of the importance of hydrogen ion 
concentration in either sugar manufacture or refining. (4) What are tlic cause< con- 
tributing to scale formation either in the cane or in the beet sugar factory ? State 
the composition of some typical evaporator scalers. Wliat steps woulfl you take fur 
the purpose of diminishing scale formation ? (6) State the functions of ; («) The 

condenser, (b) the water-pump, and (c) the air pump of a central barometric condenser 
installation. (6) Outline liow you would analyse any two of the following materials 
used in sugar manufacture or refining : — Caustic lime ; sulphui ; kieselgulir ; new 
bonechar. (7) With which types of vac'uum pan heating systems are you a(*quainted ? 
Wliat are their advantages and disadvantages ? (8) Write a short essay on raw sugar 
deterioration in the warehouse, its causes, and its prevention. (9) Give a short 
account of the several non-sugar substances present either in raw cane juice or in raw 
beet juice. What happens to each of them during manufacture? (10) W^rite a 
short essay on heat economy either in the raw sugar factory or in the refinery. 
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The European Beet Sugar Crop of 1929-30. 

By Dr. H. C. FBINSBN aBSBBLIOS, Fb.D. 


The figures for the 1929-1930 Euroj)ean beet sowings, expressed in 
hectares, and those of the sugar production in metric tons, raw value, are 
given here, together with those for 1928-29 as a comparison : — 



r 'JLtfJi 

Hectares 

O-ZiU ■ ' — > 

Tons sugar 

Hectares 


Tons sugar 

Germany 

430,307 . 

1,851,263 

433,016 


1,964,748 

Czecho-Slovakia . , , 

250,475 . 

1,042,948 

227,258 


1.017,877 

Austria * . . . . 

27,695 . 

107,322 

29,687 


120,370 

Hungary 

65,503 . 

220,062 

72,975 


246,513 

Poland 

230,385 . 

756,889 

242,014 


928,689 

France 

239,72.'; . 

903,075 

243,100 


908,738 

13f3lgium 

68,291 . 

279,290 

63,550 


252,048 

Netherlands 

65,255 . 

319,937 

55,002 


264,871 

Denmark 

41,200 . 

170,000 

29,990 


135,000 

Sweden 

42,621 . 

160,860 

27,467 


121,000 

Italy 

112,120 . 

367,334 

116,111 


440,822 

Spain 

84,000 . 

262,000 

80,000 


245,000 

Danzig 

7,773 . 

30,000 

7,561 


30,000 

Yugo-Slavia 

60,959 . 

129,000 

61,228 


132,000 

Bulgaria 

17,000 . 

20,870 

20,000 


40,000 

Human la 

52,000 . 

130,000 

36,000 


82,000 

Switzerland 

1,600 . 

7,000 

1,160 


6,000 

United Kingdom . . . 

71,200 . 

222,590 

92,800 


325,000 

Ireland 

6,100 . 

22,500 

4,800 


20,000 

Finland 

2,800 . 

3,387 

1,476 


3,000 

Latvia 

2,000 . 

2.000 

2,000 


4,000 

Turkey 

3,600 . 

4,000 

3,000 


6,000 

Bussia 

769,000 . 

1,446,000 

784,000 


910,000 

Total 

. .. 2,641,609 . 

. S, 467,324 

. . 2,624,194 


8,203,676 

The total area 

under boots has undergone 

a very slight reduct urn, by 


17.000 hectares or 0*6 per cent. In some countries, as Czecho-Slovakia, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and Kumania, the sowings have 
been reduced as a conseiiuonce of the low price of sugar, but, on the other 
luirKl, Hungary, Poland, Italy and the United Kingdom liave extendod them 
t<i an approcdable degree. 

The sugar prod net jon dropped hy 203,000 tons, or about 3 jier cent., a 
decrease from 3-20 tons }>er hectare to 3*12 tons. It was especially Russia 
w'hieh showed ])oor results, with 1*16 tons, wliilst the others have remained at 
the same level as in 1928-29. Leaving Russia out of account, the tonnages 
})er liectare were 3*75 in 1928-29 and 3*96 in 1929-30, thus showing that the 
year w'as all round a favourable one in Western and Central Europe. 

Consumption amounted to about 10,000,000 tons raw^ value, against 

10.175.000 tons in 1928-29, thus indicating a decrease, whereas in other years 
a steady increase had been recorded. It looks as though the bad state of 
trade in Europe has curtailed sugar consumption as well as the consumption 
of every other article which is not absolutely indispensable. 

In Germany 238 factories have been active, against 248 in 1928-29 ; the 
sugar production was 4*54 tons per hectare, against 4*30 tons in the i»rcvjous 
year ; this notwithstanding the dry summer, wliich threatened the growing 
beet crops. In October, how'ever, the rains set in and .did mueli good 
to the roots, thereby saving the crop. This country has consumed about 

1.670.000 tons of sugar and the Exporting Committee has allowed tho 
exportation of 15 jjer <,*ent. of the crop or the e(juivalent of about 300,000 tons 
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of raws. The initial stocks amoiinteci to 255,000 tons, the final ones to 

370.000 tons, thus leaving the coimtry overstocked at the beginning of the 
new season. 

In Czecho-Slovakia only 141 factories worked, against 151 in 1928-29. 
The sugar production amoxmted to 4-49 tons to the hectare, against 4’ 17 in 
1928-29, an increase which was even better than was anticipated during the 
summer. Exportation amoimted to 600,000 tons, which was dispatched to 
Trieste and Hamburg in transit, Asia Minor, Austria, Switzerland, etc., thus 
showing that the loss of the English market has already been discounted by 
diversion to other destinations. 

The efforts attempted in Austbia to become independent in the supply 
of sugar have made some progress, since the production increased by 13,000 
tons or by 12 per cent., and the number of factories rose from 6 to 7. Any- 
way, it has remained still insufficient to cover the demands of the country, 
since some 100,000 tons, raw value, had to be imported from Czecho- Slovakia 
and, to a small extent, from Hungary. 

In Hungaby also the sugar production resulted in an increase ; the 
planted area was extended from 65,303 hectares to 72,975 and as the agri- 
cultural results were satisfactory the sugar production swelled from 220,062 
tons to 246,513, or by about 12 per cent. The country consumed about 

110.000 tons and consequently had available for export some 137,000 tons. 
The destination of that sugar was Austria, the Balkan States, British India, 
and other overseas countries, and notwithstanding the keen competition only 
an inconsiderable amount failed to find an outlet, so that the final stocks 
were not much larger than the initial ones, only being a few thousand 
tons in either case. 

Poland largely increased her sowings, which expanded from 230,385 
hectares to 242,014. The crop reaped from this area was so good that the 
total sugar output rose from 756,889 tons to 928,689, i.e., by 172,000 tons or 
21 per cent. This is equivalent to 3*29 tons of raw sugar to the hectare in 
1928-29 and 3*75 in 1929-30. This large crop, just as in every other exporting 
country, was difficult to dispose of. Poland itself requires only about 400,000 
tons, thus leaving more than 500,000 tons for export. Raw sugar was sent to 
Great Britain and Holland, and white sugar to the Russian Border States, 
the Balkan coimtries, etc. As, however, the amount of sugar to be exported 
was much larger than usual, the stocks on hand increased from 81,000 tons 
on 1st September, 1929, to 140,000 on 31st August, 1930. 

In Fbanoe both the planted area and the tonnage of sugar remained 
almost unchanged. The country imported some 100,000 tons from its 
colonies in America and Africa, as well as from Java, Cuba and Belgiiun, and 
exported to its dominions, protectorates and provinces in Northern Africa. 
The home consumption amounted to about 1,050,000 tons or slightly more 
than the home production plus that of the colonies, Reunion, Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. 

Owing to the low price of sugar the area planted with beets in Beloixim 
was restricted from 58,291 hectares to 53,550 or by 4,741 hectares (8 per cent.). 
Of the beet crop a part was exported to France, but, on the other hand, 
Belgium imported roots from the Netherlands, so that the sugar produced 
has no direct bearing on the area harvested. The country imported raw 
sugar for refining and re-exportation, and consumed about 256,000 tons. 
It also exported sugar in sugared products, which sugar was partly the home 
product and partly the imported article. The total consumption as a rule 
either equals production or else remains slightly under. 
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The European Beet Sugar Crop of 19 ^ 9 * 30 . 


In the Netherlands conditions were, on the whole, identical with those 
in Belgium. The area shrunk from 65,255 hectares to 55,002 ; the number of 
working factories from 16 to 12, and the sugar output from 319,937 to 264,871 
tons. Since a great deal of beet has been exported to Belgium and France, 
the sugar produced cannot be calculated back to the hectare planted. The 
Netherlands imported raw sugar from Danzig, Poland, Germany, Cuba, Peru, 
Surinam, San Domingo, etc., and exported refined sugar to Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, Irak, etc. 

As a consequence of the low price offered by the sugar manufacturers 
the beet growers greatly restricted their sowings in Denmark, viz., from 
41,200 hectares to 29,900 ; sugar production fell accordingly from 170,000 
tons to 135,000, and much more than usual had to be imported to supply the 
coimtry with the 210,000 tons, raw value, which it requires. 

Conditions were very much the like in Sweden, with a planted area of 
27,467 hectares against 42,621, a sugar crop of 121,000 tons, against 160,860, 
and a consumption of 240,000 tons. 

Quito another note is heard from Italy, where, at last, the sugar industry 
has been successful in x^roducing so much that the demands of the country 
are fully covered. In 1929-30, 116,111 hectares were sown with beets against 
112,120 in 1928-29, and the production increased to 440,822 tons, or 3‘71 to 
the hectare, as compared with 367,334 tons or 3*40 to the hectare in the year 
previous. As consumption may be put down at 380,000 tons, there is a 
surplus, which owing to the high cost price cannot be exported, but remains 
in the country as stock for next year. 

In Spain matters have remained unchanged ; the country produces about 
the same quantity as it consumes and imports a little from Cuba. 

In CfBEAT Britain soudngs w’ere extended from 71,200 hectares to 
92,800, and sugar iiroduction increased from 222,590 tons to 325,000. The 
official figures may be foimd on page 363 of our July issue, to which we would 
refer in order to prevent needless repetition. 

In the Balkan States conditions did not change materially ; in one 
X)lac 0 the crop iucroeised, in another decreased, and the total figures are : — 


Area Production, Tons Consumption 

1928- 29 129,959 .. 288,870 .. — 

1929- 30 117,228 .. 254,000 .. 290,000 


thus showing a slight total decrease . 

Notwithstanding the great efforts of the Russian authorities to increase 
beet sugar production, the results have been very small ; the sowings were 
about the same, but sugar production dropped from 1,446,000 tons (or 
1*87 tons to the hectare) to 910,000 tons (or 1*16 to the hectare). As we have 
shown above, this poor Russian result has lowered the total European figure 
as well as the average. 

The Other Countries include Danzig, Switzerland, Ireland, Finland, 
Latvia, Turkey, with sowings of 20,000 hectares, against 23,873, productions 
of 69,000 tons in both years and consumptions of 830,000 tons against 780,000. 

Eurox^e has produced 8,400,000 tons, consumed 10,000,000 and has 
needed for exportation to Northern Africa, Asia Minor, British India and other 
places about 550,000 tons. 

The total requirements therefore exceeded production by 2,150,000 tons, 
which deficit was supplied by Cuba, Java, San Domingo, Peru, Mauritius, 
South Africa, Mozambique, British West Indies, Demerara, Reunion, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Surinam and Fiji, either direct or through American 
and Canadian refineries. 
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Cj^ology is the name given to the study of the cell and its contents, 
whether in plants or animals, and the subject cannot be even approached by 
the general reader without some sort of explanation. From the nature of 
the case, the study can only be conducted under a high power microscope, 
using a complicated technique, to which should be added on the part of the 
worker, if plants are dealt with, an intimate knovdedge of the anatomy or 
internal morphology of the plant body. The following brief introduction is 
inserted for the purpose of placing sufficient data before the readers of this 
Journal, for them to be able to gather “ what it is all about ” : and thus to be 
able to appreciate the importance of Cytology in all studies connected with the 
origin and classification of our cultivated sugar canes. The subject is there- 
fore presented in the most general terms, avoiding as far as possible the special 
vocabulary created by and necessary to the workers in the Subject. 

The end of each stem or root of a plant, termed the growing jK)int. is soft 
and tender ; and consists of extremely minute cells in an active state of division. 
In these and other formative ])arts of the plant the cells are young and similar, 
and as yet undifferentiated for any special purj:)ose. Each cell is surrounded 
by a delicate cellulose membrane, the cell wall, and is filled with senn-fiuid 
j)rotoplasm interpenetrated with food material. Being closely packed, tliey 
are more or loss rectangular in section ; and the tissue which they form pre- 
sents an ideal matrix for microscopical examination, after apx)ropriate treat- 
ment with fixing, liardening and staining re -agents. By catting very thin 
sections, we can then get a very clear idea of the internal anatomy of the eells 
and any changes which take place in them, especially when they are under- 
going sub-division and couse<piently multiplication. 

In each cell a certain portion of the proto] )lasm may be distinguislied as a 
rounded mass, denser than the rest and staining more (leepl>% and tlnis 
standing out in the stained sections. This is called the cell nucleus and it is 
separated from the r€‘st of the protoplasm, which bears the name of cjftojf/usm, 
by a firmer outer layer of its protoplasm, wdiicli w e call the nucUar mouhmnc. 
When w^e examine the stained nucleus w’c find that its stnicture is mucli more 
definite and eon\])licated than that oi the t^ytoplasm ; and moreover that 
striking changes take place in its structure during cell division. And it is 
with these changes that we are at present conconied. 

When the nucleus is at rest it ajipears, in tlie main, to consist of an ex- 
tremely fine network, often difficult io make out . But when the cell m w hu h 
it is situated is about to divide, the following changes take ydace in nqiid 
succession. The network coritiwts and becomes thicker at certain jioints, 
thus forming a series of separate fibres wrhich stain more readily than tlie rest of 
the nuclear contents. These fibres are called chroniosomes ; their outlines 
rajiidly become very distinct, and they then imdergo a series of complicated 
evolutions. The nuclear membrane disajipears and they are free to move to 
any part of the cell, finally taking up a position wdiere the next dividing cell 
w'^all will be laid down ; and each chromosome splits longitudinally into tw^o 
halves. These halves next separate by a sliding movement and proceed to 
opposite ends of the cell whore they form irregular groups. The cell W’all is 
then laid down across the middle of the cell, and the single cell becomes two, 
each of which contains a half of each chromosome. The separated halves then 
pass tlirough all the stages mentioned above, but in the reverse order, till the 
rather indefinite net-work is again formed with a fresh nuclear membrane, and 
the daughter nuclei enter the resting stage, each in its own new cell. 
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It is obvious that, for some reason, it is important that the number of 
chromosomes should not be altered when a nucleus divides, and also that all 
parts of each chromosome in the mother nucleus should be represented in the 
two daughter nuclei. And this reason is not far to seek. The nucleus has 
long been suspected of being that part of the protoplasmic body of the plant 
which bears the hereditary i)rinciple ; and it has now been shown that the 
chromosomes are the part of the micleus to which this duty has been assigned. 
The number of chromosomes remains constant in the tissues of each jdant, and 
is also characteristic of the species to which it belongs ; these numbers varying 
irom, say, half a dozen to over a hundred in different plant species. And 
the same appears to hold good, regarding their size and form and other obser- 
vable characters. There is, moreover, reason to believe that the various 
characters hitherto used in distinguishing plants from one another may be 
distributed to different chromosomes or even to different parts of them. 
From all of which it must be conceded that cytology is capable of assisting the 
taxonomist in liis laborious work of classification. That such assistance is 
needed is obvious to anyone who has venture<l into this part of botanical 
science. 

The above brief account of nuclear division aj^plies in general to the 
formative tissues of the higher plants, and represents if. in its simplest form in 
these. When, however, we turn to the reproductive organs, in which every 
new plant is laid dov^l, complications arise ; the first and ino.st obviotis one 
being that such a now ])lant is produced bj^ a fusion of the male and female 
reproductive cells. Here special arrang(^ments are re(]|uirod to maintain the 
number of chromosomes in each succeeding generation. And this is effected 
by a reduction of their number Iw one half during the formation of tlie sexual 
colls ; in the polhm grains by the simple expeulient of leaving out the splitting 
of the chromosomes. In the higher plants the anthers, during ])ollen forma- 
tion, afford very favourable material for cytological studies, and tliey are 
largely used. 8uch material has, however, half the number of chromosomes 
characteristic of the plant. Hence the terms haploid (single-fold) and diploid 
(double) or somatic (of the })ody), which will he u.sed later in this article. 

In rpite of the clock-like regularity in the nuclear division, which is the 
rule, there are many chances of failure, as, for example, m the incomplete 
separation of the ehroniosomes, their losing their way and aji])earing elscwliore 
in the cell, or their simply dropping out, An<l if such an irregularity persists in 
successive generations it may have as its consequence an effect on the external 
characters of the ])lant. While then cytolog^:^ is well fitted in general to con- 
firm the relations of different plants to one another, and even to test the 
validity of l.he systems built, up by taxonomists, it camiot be taken in the 
present stage of our knowledge as an absolute guide. We may thus regard 
cytology rather as a fr€>sh means for obtaining precision on the ]mrt of the 
taxonomist than as revolutionizing the older classifications ; and perhaps in 
the present stal e of our knowledge there may be a tendency to overestimate its 
imxjortance. 

The study of tlie cytology of the sugar cane and its allies is of comiiara- 
tively recent date ; and as a matter of fact it has only attained to any great 
degree of develoiiment in Java, and there in the hands ol one worker. 
G. Bremer published the results of his earlier studies of the cytology" of the 
species and varieties of Saccharum in 1922, with fiurther imfiortant contri- 
butions in 1924 and 1928. Throughout these investigations the relation 
of cytology to classification has held an imjiortant place, and ho has 
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apparently worked in close collaboration with those engaged in systematic 
work in the island, among whom Jeswibt was the most prominent* And at 
the third meeting of the International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists, 
held last year in Java, a paper written by Bremer and a public lecture 
delivered by him are printed in the Proceedings. In his lecture he deals with 
the work of the preceding ten years, restricting himself to the elucidation of 
what he considered the most important questions which had presented 
themselves. The following extracts from this lecture will serve to illustrate 
the close liaison established by Bremer with his taxonomic colleagues, and the 
important services which his cytological studies have rendered them. These 
extracts are drawn from that part of his lecture devoted to the species S. offi» 
cinarum and S, spontamum with especial reference to the reputed hybrids 
between them occurring spontaneously in the Malay Archipelago. 

The basic number of chromosomes in the Andropogoneae to which 
Sacchanim belongs is 10. The higher numbers of the genus Saccharum are 
built up from this number, how we do not know, but probably by crossing 
and mutation. The lowest number of what is certainly Saccharum is 30 
haploid. S. Arenga has 15, but Jeswibt is imcertain whether this species 
belongs to the Saccharum genus. SaccJuirum officinarum shows 40 haploid 
and 80 diploid, and is therefore an octoploid form (among the Andropogoneae). 
But many Saccharum forms do not show multiples of the basic number. 
Thus S, sinense has 58 haploid, this deviation probably originating from 
crossing or chromosome aberration. 

Saccharum sponf^neum. in Java, called locally Glagah, has exactly 56 
chromosomes haploid. But Harrbveld in 1921 found in the north of 
Celebes a variety slightly differing from Glagah and called locally Tabongo. 
Its flag was broader and longer, the stems were very slender and the intemodes 
longer, and the arrow not yet adult was much more tightly enclosed by the 
leaf sheath, than in the J ava Glagahs. Examination of this form showed the 
chromosome number to be 40 haploid ; which suggests that there are two 
different gi’oups of the Glagah types of S, apontaneum. Since then, reports 
from Hawaii and the Philippines indicate that the Glagah varieties there are 
smaller than the Java ones : “ this seems to agree with my supposition that 
the islands north of Java have another type of Glagah varieties, which have 
40 chromosomes in the haploid stage.” Here we have an example of a cane 
with only slight external differences from the type, but with very different 
chromosome numbers ; and the latter fact shows that a new grouping of the 
spontaneuyn varieties will be necessary. 

Another example refers to the Toledo cane received at the J ava experiment 
station some years ago from the Philippines, and then thought to be a natural 
hybrid between S, officinarum and S,8pontaneum. The number of cliromosomes 
in Kassoer is 136, and that variety is considered to be a natural cross 
between the two species. In such crosses the number contributed by the 
noble parent is found to be doubled : 80 + 56 = 136. But on examining 
Toledo in 1929, Bremer found that its chromosome number was 120, which 
would indicate that it is a hybrid between the noble cane and Glagah 
Tabongo : 80 + 40 == 120. 

A third, puzzling case is afforded by a cane called Tanannge, received from 
Celebes and Borneo. This cane showed characters of both S. officinarum and 
S. spontaneum^ and was planted with the Kassoer group ; “ but it cannot be 
denied that these characters are combined in a way different from our Kassoer.’* 
For the Tanannge cane showed on examination 30 chromosomes haploid, 
which would mean 60 somatic ; and one can say with certainty that it is 
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quite different from Kassoer with 136 and Toledo with 120. “ Considering the 
low chromosome mimber and the fact that it is a multiple of the basic number 
10, I supposed in 1924 that Tanannge belonged to an unknown species of 
Saccharum ; and Jeswiet suggests that it possibly may belong to tlie sj^ecies 
which he detected in 1928 in New Guinea and which he named S, rohnstum . . . 
From these cases it will be plain that important questions about origin and 
classification of cane forms will be acquired by cytological investigations, but 
the best results will be acquired by a combination of cytological and morpho- 
logical research . * ’ 

The cytological work of tracing the mimber and behaviour of the chromo- 
somes of the nucleus in cell division in the sugar cane is an extremely laborious 
and exacting piece of work, because of their comparatively large number ; and 
Bbemeb in his lecture emphasizes this point as follows : “ Much work has 
still to be done in this direction (our knowledge of the original cane forms) and 
I should appreciate it very much if other investigators also would take part in 
the cytological work, since the investigation of our species crossing takes so 
much time.” There are many reasons why this challenge should be taken *up. 
Besides the impossibility of one worker adequately covering the groimd, the 
forms dealt with in Java have naturally been those in which that country was 
especially interested : in other countries the venue would be altered, and 
particularly in India, with its multiplicity of indigenous forms of cultivated 
canes, as 'well as, to all appearance, of Saccharum spontaneurny which afford a 
rich field for cytological work in conjunction with classification studies. 

C. A. B. 


Cane Breeding Work in Hawaii. 

Tlie Report of the Committee in charge of the Experiment Station of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, for the year ending September 30th, 
1929, maintains the high standard of research alluded to in our review of 
the previous y(?ar’s work There are many itejiis w*hich it would be interest ing 
to notice, such as for example, determining the optimum age of the canes for 
haiwestmg, and the effect of saline irrigation w^ater, molasses, and various 
artificial manurial elements upon the structure of the soil. But the s]>ace 
available for the present article only permits of a brief rosum4 of the section 
dealing with the cane breeding work of which a continuous if iiiade( [iiate 
record must be maintained. The Report of this lino of work wa> ]>resonted 
to the Committee by A. J. Mangeldokf and C. G. Lennox, although many 
other workers ai*e mentioned as having taken part in it. 

The 0 ]>inion is expressed that hopes of the discovery of a variety with 
unusual vigour still rest with hybrids from inter-specific crossing, because 
the seedlings thus obtained often show greater vigour than either parent. 
Four distinct lines of descent are now available — the noble canes. Uba, 
Chunnee, and Kassoer which was recently added ; and these or their deriva- 
tives were freely crossed during the year under report. Knowledge lias been 
gained as to the general class of seedlings obtained by many difierent com- 
binations of parents, and this has allowed of concentration on those known to 
produce a large number of superior ones. Wlien such a combination is tried 
for the first time, it is usual to do so on a small scale, in order to determine 
the quality of the seedlings. Added to this, selfing of all pollen varieties has 
been followed, in order to gauge the degree of self fertility or sterility-, ami the 
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seasonal effect on these characters, and also to produce seedlings which, at 
a later stage, can be used for breeding. 

There were certain minor changes in technique. The use of 0*03 per cent, 
solution of sulphurous acid for keeping the tassels alive was continued. 
Four-gallon tubs served as containers, each one holding 10 to 16 cane stalks ; 
b\it, since the solution was found rapidly to lose strength, a certain quantity 
of 3 per cent, solution was added daily to each tub ; and the solution was 
completely changed eveiy third day. A segment of cane was cut off from the 
end of each stalk every second day. Meantime exj)eriments were made with 
this and other solutions, for the purpose of prolonging the life of the stalks, 
with the following results. The presence of sunlight is essential for the long 
life of the stalks placed in sulphurous acid solution. The presence of trash, 
etc., in the solution was found to be detrimental, while that of sulf)huric 
acid was not toxic to the cane stalks. Mixtures of sulphurous and nitrous 
acids generally gave better results than the sulphurous acid alone ; while 
very good indications were observed that the same applies to orthophosphorit; 
acid in combination with the sulphurous acid. 

For the fertilization of plants growing in the soil, the female varieties 
were ])laiited during the previous year in the gullies and ravines of the Federal 
Experiment Station ; and when these flowered, tubs containing the male 
tassels were placed in close contact around them ; shakhig the male tassels 
gave a very satisfactory covering of the stigmas with pollen. Pollen of many 
of the varieties used as males was stained and preserved on glass slides. 
These will be kept and used in future studies on x^ollen fertility. Extensive work 
\ras also done in xierfecting the technique for artificial germination of pollen 
grains. Lastly, with the co-operation of the University of Hawaii, a number of 
flats containing cane seed in various stages of germination were X-rayed, and 
the resulting seedlings planted out. This was an adaptation of the method 
adopted by Dr. Stadler of the University of Missouri, who was quite s\iccess- 
ful in producing mutations in barley subjected to the same treatment. 

During 1928-1929 most of the breeding work was done by the staff of 
Makiki station (Oahu), and some 800 combinations wore tried, of which 160 
produced fifty or more seedlings which could be transi>lanted to the field. 
In addition, some 200 individual varieties were selfed. Nearly all the fuzz 
of the crosses was planted at Makiki, with bottom heat as on previous 
occasions. The new greenhouse accommodated all the seedlings imtil they 
were large enough to bo transplanted. Fuzz and sometimes flats of seedlings 
were sent to the other islands to supplement those raised locally. Comprehen- 
sive Tables are given containing censuses of the seedlings raised during the 
year and planted at Makiki, Hilo (Hawaii), and Maui, these being classed 
according to the four lines of descent mentioned above. The total numbers 
W’ere : 54,346 at Makiki, 14,261 at Hilo, and 11,866 on the island of Maui. 

The following procedure was adopted on the Makiki plots. Every seed- 
ling received a permanent number on being removed from its pot and planted 
out. At 12 to 13 months of age the seedlings were stripped of their dried 
leaves and trash, and examined by two independent observers as to their 
general ajjpearance. A record was taken, for all seedlings considered good or 
doubtful, of the amount of tasseling, condition of top, number of stalks, and 
Brix (in a composite sample of saw-cut sections of five stalks in the stool). 
From these data seedlings for the second Field TriaP were selected. At the 
Kailua sub -station a less detailed study of the seedlings was made. When 
they were 12 months old, the field was burnt ; each seedling was cut and all 

1 See last year's review. 
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the material was heaped up over its stubble. Again two selectors inspected 
each pile, and decided whether the seedling was worth going on with. If so, a 
numbered stake was driven into the centre of the stubble and a Brix reading 
was taken from saw-cut sections from the middles of five stalks ; and from this 
readitig and the general aj)pearance, selection was made for seedlings to be 
planted in Field Trial 2. At the same time the seedlings were ratooiied, so 
as to be able to study the relationship between the characters of the ratooned 
seedling and those of its set plant. Altogether 1448 seedlings were selected 
from among those raised at Makiki and Kailua for growing in Field Trial 2. 

It is expected that Kailua will furnish most of the tassels which will bo 
used for breeding with riuring the next season. For this purpose all the 
seedlings of the island group as well as imported canes have been planted in 
areas large enough to give tassels for many hundred interesting combinations. 
The now glass house at Makiki was found most valuable for keej)ing stalks 
alive longer, and it will be used for the last stages of maturity of the tassels. 
T ]}0 usual list of seedling trials — preliminary (with only one replication or 
witli very small plots), semi-final (with two or more jdots), and final (with five 
or more) — is given for those estates which have taken up this work in Maui, 
Kauai, Hawaii, and Oahu. Only those trial plantings are listed from which 
dependable yield figures can be obtained. And the Report concludes wdth 
summary statements as to the most promising seedlings hitherto raised or 
im])orted for the various environments met with in the islands, i.e., mauka, 
midland, makai, and swamp land. As these terms may not all of them be 
generally understood, and fre([uently occur in Hawaiian publications, it has 
been considered to be w'orth while to copy their descriptions for general 
information. 

Under a classification of mauka conditions, one genei'ally includes the 
rather infertile, gi’anulai' soils of the upland rain districts. Uane in these 
regions is not under irriga.tion and generally must bo of a vigorous-stooling, 
fasi-growMiig type to combat the severe w’^eed infestation. It must be capable 
of withstanding severe drought, should such arise. .Midland coyiditions, 
wijose boundaries are impossible to establish, may be defined as those regions 
wiiicli are capable of producing heavier toiuiages than the fields of the mauka 
conditions, but still cannot ])roduce the heavy tonnages of the extreme 
lowiands where canes of H 109 thrive. For theSe conditions a heavy -stooliug, 
medium -sized-stiek caiio w'oukl seem close to an ideal tyi3e. Makai conditions 
include the greatest jiortioii of the sugar -producing land in these islands. The 
fertile, irrigated fields on which H 109 flourishes so well all fall under this 
elassifi(*ation. The seedlings in this section are claSvSified according to their 
resistance to eye sjiot. Swamp land’ conditions include tlie lowiand fields 
which are largely compo.sed of heavy, impermeable clays. Although these 
climatically are ideal for H 109 conditions, the soil is not suited for varieties of 
this type. Unfortunately little information is available concerning varietie.s 
which ore most suited for these conditions. It may be noted in passing that, 
of the POJ seedlings imported, in mauka conditions POJ 36 is “ offering tlie 
standard varieties the keenest competition,” and POJ 213 seems w^ell adapted 
for mauka soils. For midland conditions POJ seems to bo the favourite, 
while POJ 2714 is the most popular of the newly imported canes. Under 
makai conditions POJ’s 36, 2714, 2727 are resistant to eye spot and find their 
plaee in the list of most promising seedlings ; wliile POJ 36 and POJ 2714 have 
shown good promise in plant crops in swamp land conditions, and will 1 k^Iy 
do w'ell in their ratoons. C. A. B. 
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The Need of Financial Leadership in the 
Sugar Industry. 

The Example of the Swedish Match Industry. 

By E. L. SYMES. 

It is probable that at no other time in recent years has the lack of efficient 
leadership in the sugar industry been so keenly apparent. World leaders 
such as Detbbding in petroleum, the Bbhn brothers in telephones, and 
Krextger in the match industry are bringing about agreements and inter- 
national consolidations in their respective fields that will stabilize their 
industries and provide for future steady growth. The concentration of 
financial control of the Cuban sugar industry in New York may open an avenue 
to the solution of its present troubles if a strong leader can be found having 
the confidence of the banking and producing groups. During the past decade 
many loans to foreign governments have been floated in New York, and con- 
tinual payments of interest, etc., are being sent to that centre. Many of 
the ta^es necessary for these payments are collected on sugar and mainly as 
internal revenues in the production and sal© of this commodity. If it wei'e 
possible to expand the consumption of sugar it would then be pract ic^able to 
reduce the taxes without sacrificing the total income from this source. Lower 
taxes would give cheaper sugar and this would in itself tend toward increased 
consumption. The Swedish match industry has used this procedure in many 
countries by participating in the loans floated and securing a mono}>oly on 
the distribution of matches on which a tax is collected to amortize and 
pay interest on the loan extended. While no great expansion in the us© of 
matches could be achieved, the opportunity to introduce some of the Swedish 
production in the new market is an advantage. 

The possibilities for increasing consmnption of sugar in many Euro])ean 
countries are very encouraging, duo to the low rate per capita now lieing 
used. Attention has been called to this opportimity before, and now it is 
of interest to consider a few low consuming centres having 8©aj)orts into which 
ships from Cuba might discharge sugars without expensive trans-shij)mont. 
Recently cargoes have cleared for Odessa and there are several Black Sea 
countries whose consumjption is now low. Bulgaria, Rumania, Ukraine in 
addition to Turkey, Greece, Jugo-Slavia and Spain on the same trade route 
have a total combined population of more than one hundred million j^eoplo 
consuming around 15 lbs. of sugar per capita ])er year, a total of 670,000 tons. 
By proper management this consumption could be increased to 45 lbs. or well 
over 2,000,000 tons of sugar. Other European countries are consunnng at 
this rate and up to 90 lbs. per capita, so that it is not an impossible project. 
It has been estimated that the annual payments on loans by these countries 
are well over 8200,000,000. The formation of a sugar monopoly in each 
of these countries to take over the regular domestic })roduction at a fair 
price and stimulate the consumption by importations of cane sugar should 
assist greatly in the collections needed for these payments. 

There is little distinguishable difference between refined beet and cane 
sugars, but when the raw sugars are brought together it is easy to select the 
one that is ai)pealing in flavour and taste as that produced from cane. It 
is well known that many millions of the population of these coimtries are 
unable to afford white beet, sugar and when it is necessary to get along on 
raw or low grade beet sugar, the difficulty in expanding the consumption 
is apparent. Raw cane sugar has been used by the country people in Cuba 
and other cane sugar lands for centuries and it could be used for distribution 
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CANE SUGAR AND ITS MANUFACTURE. A ooinprohensivo Treatise, summarizing 
the most valuable chemical data on Cane Sugar Manufacture in progressive countries. 
An indisjtensable Handbook for managers and engineers as well as chemists. Second 
Revised Edition (1924), x + 342 pages, Super Royal 8vo. 208. net. Postage : 9d. 
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to this class of consumers in countries where only low grade beet sugars are 
now being used. In Cuba there is also produced a light -coloured sugar 
called turbinado, of about 99 pol. which would be suitable for this trade. 
The Hershey whole sugar, described on page 166 of this Journal for March, 
1930, is also available and of a superior flavour and taste. The greatest 
sugar consumption rate has been reached in those countries where cane sugar 
is most abundant, and the surplus producing capacity now existing in cane 
growing centres can all be profitably operated as soon as a real leader arises 
who can visualize the possibilities and can inspire the financial and moral 
backing needed for this campaign to stabilize the world’s sugar industry. 
It cannot be done by restrictions, but by seeking and developing new markets. 
An International Sugar Corporation is needed, one capable of buying the 
present apparent surpluses at the bargain prices prevailing and selling them 
through subsidiary distributing organizations in various countries where 
sugar has not obtained its proper place in the food budget of the nation. 


The British West Indian Sugar Industry. 

Some Data culled from the Sugar Commission’s Recent Reports. 


The Report of the West Indian Sugar Commission which was presented 
to Parliament in the Spring has already received notice in our pages in respect 
to the Commission’s recommendations.^ A final section (Part IV) of the 
Report has only just been issued for public use.* The whole Report gives a 
very detailed picture of the economic, social, and ethnological conditions in 
the various Britisli West Indian sugar colonies. Below we give the principal 
data relating to sugar production in the different territories, as culled from 
the pages of this Repoit. These data relate to conditions as at December, 
1929. 

Barbados. 

Barbados has an area of 106,470 acres, of which 67,682 are estimated to 
be cultivable, and of these 35,000 acres are planted with sugar cane. This 
crop has been planted on the land for nearly 260 years, yet the yield i^er acre 
has boon maintained and even increased, in spite of the fact that no rotation 
of crops in the English sense of the term is found practicable. The number 
of persons directly engaged in the sugar industry is about 34,000, out of a 
total population of 167,963, but the number of persons directly dependent on 
the industry is over 100,000. The rainfall is limited and every effort has to 
foe made to conserve the soil moisture. The water supply comes largely from 
wells, and little attention appears to have been given to the question of 
irrigating the canefields. 

The greater part of the land used for cane cultivation in Barbados may 
be divided into two distinct classes — ^th© black soil areas, some 31,100 acres, 
and the red soil areas of about 15,480 acres. The cost per ton of cane 
harvested runs higher in the black soil distiicts (averaging about #4*60 per 
ton) than in the red ones (which average $3*74 per ton) ; on the basis of nine 
tons of cano to one of sugar the difference in cost per ton of sugar would be 
about £1. 8s. 6d. This d ifference is in the main due to the fact tliat in the 

1 1930, pp. 175-179. 

2 “ Report of the West Indian Sugar Commission, Part IV (in continuation of Cmd. 3517)/* 
Stationery Office. 3s. Cd, net. 
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black soil no variety of cane has so far been found that will ratoon satis- 
factorily, hence only plant canes are grown, and Ba 11569 is the variety most 
usually employed. In the red soil areas, on the other hand, one if not two 
ratoon crops can be grown, and here BH 10(12) is the predominating variety. 
The Commission consider this inability to ratoon a very serious deficiency and 
recommend that tests be immediately undertaken with hitherto untested 
varieties (such as Uba or earlier seedlings of Java canes or hybrids of local 
varieties) to obtain a satisfactorily ratooning cane on the black soils. In red 
soil areas they recommend the introduction of and testing of some of the 
newer high-yielding varieties, for example POJ 2878. 

In respect to cultivation, very large quantities of pen or stable manure 
are used in Barbados, and in addition a considerable quantity of artificial 
fertilizers is imported. The ploughing is chiefiy done by oxen, but the sub- 
sequent cultivation of the growing canes is principally by hand and is very 
thoroughly done, as there is an abundant supply of labour available. The 
cost of cultivation per ton of cane is comparatively high and might be con- 
siderably reduced by the employment of implemental tillage. 

There are 29 factories making 96® sugar, which during the three past years 
have milled an average of 666,000 tons of cane each year, equal to about 
2000 tons of sugar each factory. Four factories are equipped to deal normally 
with about 50,000 tons of cane or say 6000 tons of sugar but grind on the 
average about 37,600 tons only. This size of factory is considered the eco- 
nomic limit for local conditions, and the Commission consider that if the 
existing factories of this type were worked to full capacity by diverting canes 
from windmill and less efficient steam plants more economical output would 
be possible. In fact three or four well located factories of larger capacity 
would be able to deal with the entire cane output of the island on a more 
economical basis ; but the capital cost of such factories and the necessary 
transport arrangements would imder present conditions be too high to obtain 
an adequate financial return. 

Chemical mports issued by 11 out of the 29 factories suggest that the 
work done in the well-equipped factories is comparable with that done in 
other cane sugar producing coimtries, but in no case is a factory being 
operated to full rated capacity. 

Barbados is remarkably free at the present time from serious cano 
diseases, but in the realm of pests the position is not so favourable, as a very 
considerable toll (estimated at from 10 to 16 per cent, of the crop) is taken 
by injurious insects, of which the most destructive are the small moth-borer 
(Diatraea aaccharalis) and the root-borer (Diaprepes abbreviattis). 

Barbados rejoices in a Department of Agriculture whose work has been 
of the greatest service ; the achievements of Hakbison and Bovell in the 
raising of cane seedlings are a matter of history. Many of these seedlings have 
found their way to other countries, and in Java, before that island had 
succeeded so remarkably in its cane breeding experiments, 58 per cent, of 
the sugar area was planted with a Barbados cane. In St. Kitts BH 10(12) 
and Sc 12/4 are the most favoured canes ; in Antigua BH 10(12) and B 4507 
are grown ; in Trinidad BH 156 is the popular cane, and in Porto Rico 
BH 10(12) and Sc 12/4 are growia in 90 per cent, of the fields. 

St. Kitts. 

St. Kitts with Nevis forms one Presidency of the Leeward Islands 
Federation. Its total area is 41,851 acres, of which about 29,000 are cultivable ; 
18,000 acres are actually under cultivation and of these some 12,000 acres 
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are devoted to cane. The estimated population is 18,300, of which some 
6000 are labourers employed in the sugar industry, but practically the whole 
population of the island is dependent on sugar. 

The soils are of volcanic origin and of a dark grey loam, being easily 
worked and free from stones. They are among the most fertile in the West 
Indies. The island is fairly well watered especially on the northern side, but 
on the southern side periodic droughts cause some anxiety. Cane growing 
is confined to the lower lands ; the yield per acre varies considerably, depending 
on the rainfaU ; in 1928, a favourable year, it was 24*6 tons per acre, but in 
1929, a year of low rainfall, it fell to 17-6 tons. Cultivation is easy, deep 
ploughing being possible with ox ploughs ; but the cost of this form of culti- 
vation is admittedly comparatively high. Improvements suggested by the 
Commission include a better system of conveying cane to the rail sidings, and 
the extended use of derricks to transfer the canes from carts to railway 
waggons. Manuring consists chiefly in heavy applications of pen manure, 
comparatively little artificial fertilizer being employed. 

There are only two varieties of cane in use — BH 10(12) and So 12/4. 
Practice favours one ratoon crop only, but the condition of the growth 
suggested to the Commission that at least two ratoon crops were feasible. 
And they urge the necessity of pushing on with trials of other and newer 
varieties. 

There is now only one central factory in St. Kitts to which all sugar 
producing areas are coiinoctod by moans of a narrow-gauge railway. The 
factor^" is well equipped, well operated, and well-managed, and its manu- 
facturing costs are quite comparable with those of other central factories of 
similar size. Its normal rated capacity is 180,000 tons of cane, or about 
20,000 tons of sugar ; but this capacity has not yet been reached in practice. 

The most serious insect pest causing damage to the sugar canes in St. 
Kitts is the small moth-borer (Diatraea saccharalis), 

Aktigua. 

Antigua is the seat of the Federal Government of the Leeward Islands ; 
it has an area of 68,980 acres, of which 36,430 are estimated to be cultivable. 
Nearly 20,000 acres are actually under cultivation, of which 16,480 are under 
sugar cane. The population is about 30,442, of which some 9000 are directly 
employed as labourers in the sugar industry, forming with their dependents 
over 90 per cent, of the population. 

The agricultural conditions are probably as difficult as, if not more so 
than, those in any other West Indian Colony, and the one bright spot lies 
in the fact that there is a well-equipped and efficiently managed central 
factory, cai.)able of handling in a normal year the entire sugar ci*op. The 
island suffers from severe droughts at frequent intervals and sometimes also 
from hurricanes. The soils are difficult to handle, being in many places 
extremely heavy ; given adequate rainfall they are, however, quite fertile. 
Cotton is raised as a catch -crop in rotation with sugar cane. 

A considerable number of different varieties of canes are grown in Antigua 
and POJ canes have been introduced. There is a distinct tendency to seek 
the variety best suited to the varying soil types rather than to look for a 
general purpose cane. But the standard of cultivation is in the majority of 
cases considerably below that of Barbados and St. Kitts. True, the frequent 
recurrence of drought in Antigua makes agricultural work risky, but little 
attempt appears to be made to conserve the soil moistiu’e. There is more 
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room for more thorough cuid early preparation of the land by mechanical 
ploughing and subsoiling and the use of light implements in the subsequent 
cultivation. Very little artificial manure is used, pen-manuring being the 
principal expedient. The average yield of cane per acre for six years has 
been 13*9 tons, which is extremely poor. 

There are two central factories in Antigua, both of which were established 
with the aid of Imperial grants. One of these, Gimthorpes, has developed 
continuously from a factory capable of manufacturing 3000 tons of sugar per 
annum to its present normal rating of about 15,000 tons per annum. This 
factory can be classed as a well-equipped modem central, obtaining a 
recovery of sugar quite up to modem standards. The Bendals factory has 
a capacity of 3000 to 3500 tons of sugar per annum, but is not equipped to 
obtain the average recovery of sugeir required in a modem central. Addit- 
ional machinery has been installed and the quality of the work considerably 
improved in recent years, while further improvements are contemplated. 

The Antigua factories, like those in St. Kitts, have a system of payment 
for their cajies whereby these are sold to the central factory on a sliding scale 
based on the market value of the sugar. Under such conditions the factory 
camiot make a loss unless the crop is very short or the price falls very low ; 
but the grower when the price falls below a certain figure is faced with very 
considerable losses, and there is considerable dissatisfaction amongst the 
planters at this inequality. The fixing of a minimum price for the cane is 
advocated as an equitable adjustment. 

British Guiana. 

Conditions in British Guiana differ in many respects from those to be 
found in the different West Indian Islands. It forms part of the South 
American Continent and has a total area of 90,000 square miles. Of this area 
it is estimated that only some 200 square miles is under cultivation, this 
comprising chiefly a coastal strip with a maximum width of 10 miles. This 
coastal strip has a heavy alluvial clay soil, and in some cases is below sea level 
at spring tides. It is kept in cultivation by a most elaborate and costly system 
of sea defences, canals, drainage pumps, etc., the maintainance of which is a 
severe strain on the financial resources of the colony. 

The population is estimated at 307,000, of which some 50,000 are labourers 
directly employed in the sugar industry. The number of estates and the area 
under sugar cane show a very considerable reduction during the last 30 years ; 
but the output of sugar has been maintained, thanks chiefly to improved 
methods of cultivation made possible by the introduction of mechanical 
tillage. Thus in 1897 the area under cone was given as 66,000 acres and the 
sugar exported amounted to 101,160 tons while in 1928, 57,600 acres were 
imder cane and the export was 114,687 tons of sugar. The yield of sugar has 
therefore increased from 1'6 tons per acre to just under 2 tons. The average 
cost of growing and harvesting cane in 1928 was about 14s. 4Jd. per ton. 

The sugar crop here depends almost entirely on a locally-produced 
variety of cane, D 625, which replaced the rich Bourbon variety when the 
latter succumbed to root disease. D 625 yields a good weight of cane per 
acre (average over 26 tons) but it has a comparatively low sucrose content 
and a low purity, so that even the best equipped factories require about 10 
tons of cane per ton of sugar. In view of this, the Department of Agriculture 
is making arrangements to continue the work of raising new seedlings and 
during the past year has imported many of the Java seedlings, as well as 
promising varieties from Barbados, Trinidad and Guadeloupe. 
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Tlie use of artificial fertilizers — chiefly sulphate of axxunonia — ^in British 
Guiana is pretty general, but very little green manuring or pen manxiring is 
done. There are indications that the soils lack phosphoric acid, for there is 
a lack of such acids in the juice, resulting in poor clarification work in the 
factories. At two factories where phosphoric acid was added continuously 
to the juice during clarification a brilliantly clear clarified juice was obtained. 

The majority of the estates resort to some form or other of mechanical 
cultivation of their fields. The ploughing and subsequent cultivation are very 
thoroughly done on many of the estates with implements specially designed 
and drawn either by cable power operated from punts or by direct haulage 
with track-laying tractors. The use of cable ploughing and cultivating 
tackle costs less per acre of land worked than the usual lighter tractors and 
ploughs ; but their initial cost is considerably higher. But the better culti- 
vation made possible by the use of these implements has been very marked, 
leading to increased tonnages and to a larger area being worked by the same 
labour force. The soil is favourable to ratooning, from three to five ratoon 
crops being usually grown. Nearly all the cane is produced by the estates 
themselves, very little being grown by peasant farmers. 

In the harvesting of the cane lies the greatest room for improvement. 
* The practice of burning off the dry cane leaves prior to cutting, due to labour 
difficulties, is almost universal in the colony, though now generally condemned. 
The burnt cane deteriorates rapidly, yet the transport organization is not 
such as to reduce the time between the burning and milling to a minimum ; 
and since Sunday labour is forbidden by Ordinance it often happens that 
cane burnt on a Friday is not milled till the following Monday or even Tuesday. 
These methods of harvesting naturally conduce to low purities : as it is, the 
sucrose content of the cane and the purity of the juice are both low in British 
Guiana. 

The sugar factories are divided into two groups, those of over 5000 tons 
per annum capacity manufacturing over 75 per cent, of the sugar out-turned 
(group A) ; the smaller and less efficient factories come under group B. The 
average over-all recovery of the factories in group A was 79*5 per cent, in 
1928, which is considerably below the level of what is to-day considered good 
practice (compare 87-54 in St. Kitts, 87-63 in Antigua, 86-6 in St. Madeleine, 
Trinidad, and 90-44 in a Hawaiian factory milling poor quality cane and 
requiring 9-8 tons of cane per ton of sugar). The average recovery of B group 
factories in the same year was no higher than 73 per c?ent. While these low 
recoveries are in part due to low purity juices being worked, the average 
boiling house equipment, according to the Commission, is far from modem 
standards ; the milling plants are on the whole in good condition, but the 
sugar crystallizing, curing, conveying, and bagging equipment and methods 
in practically all the factories can be greatly improved if funds are available. 

Some centralization of factory work is indicated from the fact that the 
64 factories of 1897 are now reduced to 21, turning out the same quantity 
of sugar ; but the Commission deem that further centralization would be 
profitable and that before any large expenditure is incurred it is very advisable 
that a survey of conditions be made to ensure that an installation of new 
machinery is made only at a factory which may normally be expected to 
obtain sufficient cane to run full time. None of the factories operates a full 
day continuously at present, and the result is an absence of efficiency and a 
disproportion in overhead charges. 

{To he continued). 
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The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests* 

B7 ABTHXTB H. BOSXNrSLD. 

Every one interested in the biological control of either insect or plant 
pests would benefit by the opportunity of studying a most excellent report^ 
on the “ Organization and Progress of the Work of the Famham House 
Laboratory,” which latter was founded by the Imperial Bureau of Entomology 
some three years ago, by means of a grant from the Empire Marketing Board, 
with the main object of the furtherance of the control of insect pests of 
agriculture and forestry by means of what is known as the biological method. 
The first grant of the Empire Marketing Board was for £15,000 for capital 
expenditures and £5000 per amium for maintenance expenditures during 
the followmg five years. Due to the rapid development of the work of the 
Laboratory, the funds allotted for annual maintenance proved decidedly 
inadequate, and the Imperial Bureau, after a conference with represen- 
tatives of the Empire Marketing Board, secured a grant of an additional 
£2000 per annum from 1st July, 1929. In 1929 also, at the request of the 
New Zealand Government, the Laboratory took over the supervision of 
the European end of the work on the insect enemies of New Zealand weeds and 
received from the New Zealand Governmeiit a special grant of £1000 per 
annum for this work. Small subsidies have been made by the Commonwealth* 
( 'ouncil for Scientific and Industrial Research in Australia, the New Zealand 
< iovernment, the Goveniment of C>q)ru8, etc. 

The Famham House Laboratory is located in a 15-room country house, 
about 25 miles from London, with about acres of ground surrounding. 
From the description in part HI of tho present repoit, the Laboratory and 
groimds would seem to be excellently and most modemly equipped for the 
work in hand and supplied with a highly competent staff. 

Dr. Guy A. K. Mabshall, the well-known Director of the Imperial 
Bureau of Entomology, in his preface to the rei)ort considers that the (*reation 
of the Laboratory has met a real need in Imperial entomology, as proved by 
the response of the Dominion and Colonial entomologists to offers of assistance. 
Even before the Laboratory was open for work, requests for help were received, 
and up to this time the list of injurious insects and plants which the Labora- 
tory has been asked to investigate with the hope of finding natural enemies 
comprises some 70 species. An idea of the widespread diversification of the 
investigations mider way may be obtained from the fact that the Dominion of 
Canada alone has submitted to the Laboratory projects involving the, natural 
control of no less than 28 species of injurious insects, while Australia luis 
submitted 16 ; New Zealand, 14 projects of insects and five of obnoxious weeds ; 
South Africa, a project of biological control of the Sheep Blo\^^y ; India, 
projects of Woolly Aphis and Fluted Scale ; West Indies, one on Pink Boll 
Worm ; Cypms, on Codling Moth and Potato Tuber Moth ; the Falkland 
Islands, on Blue Bottle Fly ; and the United States of America, a project of 
the Pink Boll Worm and the Carrot Rust Fly. Up to the date on wdiich this 
report was sent to press last June, a total of 73 consignments of beneficial 
insects, containing approximately 285,000 living individuals, was sent out by 
the Laboratory, These shipments included some 24 species of beneficial insects 
attacking 17 species of pests. So much for the actual progress of the work of 
this splendid institution which is materially adding to our knowledge of both 
theory and practice of biological control of agricultural pests. 

I “ The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests,** by W, R, Thompson, ITi.P., B.So., 
A^AlAtant Director, Imperial Bureau of Entomology and Superintendent, Famham House laboratory 
(Empire Marketing Board Publications). London : H.M. Stationery Office. Is. net. 
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Probably of most interest from the reviewer’s standpoint, however, is 
part II of the report which is devoted to a general account of the problems 
encountered in biological control operations with special reference to the 
organization and practical conduct of work in this, as yet, comparatively 
unexplored and most promising field in economic entomology. As Dr. 
Thompson mentions in his brief introduction, a certain number of purely 
theoretical considerations have been included because of tlieir value in 
indicating lines of research in both field and laboratory, and, in view of the 
clear and concise mamier in whicli these theoretical considerations have been 
handled by the author, there should be no doubt that their inclusion has 
added to the practical value of the work. The great majority of the state- 
ments and suggestions, however, are the fruit of a generation of ijractieal work 
in this field and have the seasoned value of having been repeatedly tested and 
practised. This section of the report constitutes one of the most complete 
and understandable outlines of the whole technique of biological control that 
the writer has yet seen published. 

The report calls attention to the perhaps httle known fact that of the 183 
worst known enemies existing in North America practically half have been 
introduced from foreign countries, the larger prox)ortion coming from Europe 
The damage caused by the Hessian-fly in the United States is something like 
£800,000 each year, while the cost of the by no means complete control of the 
Oypsy Moth, accidently introduced into the States some 60 years ago, is causing 
that government something like £60,000 per auTium loss. The European 
C\)m Borer, an unwelcome immigrant to the United States but a decade and a 
lialf ago, is the cause of aj)propriations aiming at its control of around £100,000 
annually, although in the single year of 1927 alone £2,000,000 were ex])ended 
in an attempt to arrest its spread. The loss or ox})onse now being caused in 
the United States by the Oriental Peach Moth, the Japanese Beetle and the 
quite contemporaneous Mediterranean Fruit Fly serves to demonstrate the 
enormous field for the biological control of such pests. 

Dr. Thompson empliasizos the need of preparatory work when the 
entomologist is rociuested to utilize the method of biological control in order 
to prevent damage by any pest. Of course, the first step is the accurate 
diagnosis of the cause of the injury and in this coimexion the vital importance 
of ready access to the councils of experienced systematists and to adecpiate 
collections and libraries is stressed. Next must come a thorough stud>^ of the 
literature and tabulating of the information thus obtained and then the 
preliminary field surv^ey as indicated by the data in hand. The mapping out 
of bio-climatic areas (oven though, due to lack of complete data, this must be 
done quite roughly), is one of the fii’st essentials in planning a satisfactory 
preliminary suivey, inasmuch as frequently under one set of edajihic con- 
ditions a certain parasite may be more or less effectually controlling its host, 
while under a different set of conditions this particular parasite may be of no 
practical value. After it has been decided in just what regions the pre- 
liminary collections shall be made, the points within that region likely to give 
a representative idea of the conditions as a whole must be selected. It is 
desirable to have in headquarters a collection of the most important works 
dealing with the climatic, agronomic and biological characteristics of the main 
areas in which the work is to be carried out, also as complete a collection as 
possible of detailed and accurate maps. Once the survey and conclusions have 
been made, the examination of the material at the laboratory logically follows, 
with particular attention to proper determination of parasites and hyper- 
parasites, after which the choice of the species to be utilized can be made. 
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as well as the decision as to the advisability or otherwise of introduoing 
several parasitic species simultaneonsly or attempting to obtain a certain 
measure of control tlirou^ the initial use of one promising species to be 
supplemented at later dates by the introduction of others. Apparently the 
policy of the Famham House Laboratory in general is to introduce one set of 
natural enemies at a time and observe the effect of this before proceeding 
further. 

Now comes the large-scale collection and shipment of the parasites or 
predators, and under this heading there are complete and practical suggestions 
given for the speedy and economic conduct of this very important phase of the 
operations. The section on the method of treatment on reception, and that 
on the study of the progress of introduced parasites in the field are also care- 
fully and illuminatingly discussed. 

This section of the report concludes with a highly theoretical and yet 
clearly put discussion of the results of experiments in biological control in 
general. Many interesting mathematical considerations as well as strictly 
biological ones are included in this section, but the whole subject is such a 
complicated and involved one that no attempt can be made to review it in this 
limited space. 

Appended to the report is an excellent bibliography of biological control 
of agricultural pests, in which are listed 95 articles selected from the volu- 
minous and somewhat chaotic literature of the subject. 


Sugar Cane Culture in Porto Rico.' 

Outstanding Features in ipap. 

By E. D. OOIi6n. 

• {Continued from page 411.) 

Tillage, drainage and irrigation will make a crop of cane, but the aim of 
the planter, once his stand is obtained, should be a maximum growth-rate, so 
that his weeding period before laying-by may be reduced to the minimum. 
Fertilizing \inder the seed for plant cane and on the stubble in ratooning will 
help him do this. Too many of us wait too long for tlxis first application of 
fertilizers. Kilauea reports several himdred per cent, increase with this 
method. Later applications did not yield even a 60 per cent, increase. 
Another practice which has come to the writer’s attention recently is the use at 
laying-by of a good quantity of a complete fertilizer following a previous 
heavy application of sulphate of ammonia, and yet it is pretty well established 
that potash, and, especially, phosphoric acid, must be had by the sugar can© 
within the first few months of growth. The trend of recent investigations 
seems to favour an increase of potash in cane manuring, and a more liberal last 
application of nitrogen, this liberality to keep pace with the proposed length 
of run of the crop. With the advent of the new synthetic nitrogen products 
fertilizing formulas and practices bid fair to undergo modifications. Full 
benefits in the use of our good variety of fertilizer materials will not, however, 
be realized until the nature of soil and plant requirements is more generally 
understood by those responsible for their purchase. The use of fertilizer, 
though, cannot correct lack of drainage, lack of water or lack of anything else 
but desirable chemicals in the soil. Concentration of the soil solution by the 
application of soluble materials during long dry spells can but aggravate the 
situation, because that is the very effect of drought on so ils ; that is, an increase 
Becesnbw the ABSOoiation of Sugar TechuologfBtB of Porto Eico, at San Juaa, 
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I*AKT VXKW OF A BATTKHY OF BEJ.T-OKIV E^’ CKNTKIFUGAI.S 
Foil A LARGE ENGJASH BEET SUGAR FACTORY. 


“WESTON" 

CENTRIFUGALS 

OF ALL TYPES, 

Belt, Water and Electric Driven. 

First-class Workmanship. 

Substantial Design. 

Best Materials. 

These qualities are embodied in OUR MACHINES, 
and backed by SOUND REPUTATION and 
COMPETITIVE PRICES, we confidently solicit 
your enquiries. 

Our Electric-driven Machines have ample Motor 
power, interlocked Brake and Switch, and with 
our latest design of suspension, a perfect machme 
is the result. 

All the most up-to-date Factories and Refineries 
have batteries of our machines at work. 

No plant too small or too large for us. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 

MOTHERWELL - SCOTLAND. 






Accord imj to the “ J/o/^Mron<ro/f,” l.sMO/// Angml^ 1920, 
isffited hy 


THE EXPERIMENT STATION 


iu‘f‘Rcnt milling plant ol s,l'. Pc>r)poh consists of a 
Maxwell cvuahcr-shrcddcr (30^ x 00'') and four mills 
(32" 72") 


1 This lustaJlation lias achieved tlie boht milling result 
of all factories in Java using common imbibition, 
irrespective of the number and size of units in the 
milling trains 


Its result is better than the best obtained by all 
the fact<.)rics with crusher and five mills. 


Its result is better than that obtained by the only 
factory with .sir mills. 


Its result is better t.han that of the only factory with 
crushei* /ind sir mills 


.7. This remarkable rword was achieved by the use of 
only 18% of imbibition applied in the ordinary way. 


CONCLUSION 


THE MAXWELL SHREDDER FIXED TO ANY 
CRUSHER CUTS OUT ONE MILL, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF NUMBER OF MILLS IN THE TRAIN. 


Milling in Java is gauged by ** lost juice % fibre.** 

This figure for Poppoh is 23 ; the best of all 
jnctories with crusher and five mills is 24. 


Licensees for all 
parts of the world 





Sugar Cana Culture in Porto Rico. 


of the water-soluble constituents and exchangeable bases has been evidenced 
time and again by subsequent extractions. How many of us fertilized 
the dry flinty mud that the San Felipe cyclone left on our fields ? It did not 
call for fertilizing then. It was fertility itself. All it needed was weathering, 
flocculation, intermixture. Any soluble fertilizer in contact with its high 
percentage of colloidal material must have been just as available to the immed- 
iate crop as were Shylock’s three thousand ducats after Portia’s verdict. 
Even ordinary soils high in colloidal matter make potash fertilization a 
problem. OtJier factors being favourable and invariable, cane growth depends 
within reasonable limits upon the concentration of plant food in the soil 
solution. Soil analysis, soil chemistry, studies this very soil solution. Why 
not take it into consideration as is done abroad ? 

B\it our best eflorts towards a good crop of cane may be nullified by an 
unworthy variety of cane ; and a variety of cane is known to be worthy only 
after several years of consistently satisfactory field and factory records. The 
enthusiasm for POJ 2726 and POJ 2878 has cooled down considerably in 
many quarters, mainly on account of their flowering proclivities and other 
undesirable features. This is hard luck. We needed them. BH 10/12 and 
SC 12/4 share now the best sections of the Island, the latter predominating on 
the higher lands, the former on the best lowlands. A good deal of land is still 
planted to Uba and the thin POJ varieties of the No. 36 type. They claim to 
be getting good results out of them. As long, however, as sucrose is the aim of 
the industry, the use of thin, high -fibre varieties can only be considered as a 
detour around mastery. PR seedlings 800-826 seem very promising in some 
cases. So also a few of the Mayagiiessi Station set, 

Wliile we crop in admiration a noble cane like BH 10/12, insects and 
diseases lie in ambush for them. It is at sucb an outbreak that ready techni- 
cal knowledge will save the day, if available. Some of the above mentioned 
Porto Rico seedlings appear to be very susceptible to attacks by the Diatraea 
borer. Specially has this been noticeable since the cyclone of San Felipe. 
Never since 1922 had the writer witnessed such a wholesale infection of this 
pest. The 1929 spring-plant and the gran cuUura following required repeated 
replants. In certain sections it has assumed an epidemic form. The direct 
measures given for its control are well known. What is not generally known 
or believed is the possibility of checking the damage decisively by consistently 
carrying these measures out wholesale for a year or two. Gangs for borer 
control under the writer’s instructions gradually grew less numerous until the 
last ones had to be released for lack of work to do. Of the borer repression by 
means of parasites a good deal has been said ; but, so far, the native ones do 
not seem to be as effective as we would like them to be. Foreign ones do not 
seem to have uiulertaken the job in earnest, or are still to come. It is well to 
note that in Louisiana the last flood of the Mississippi River had an analogous 
effect on insect life as on this Island. An enormous increase of some species 
took place. The borer on this Island was favoured by the disturbance even in 
zones that were the natural stop for the trash of upper valleys. One of these 
trash drifts alone covered approximately 8 acres of one field of sixteen. The 
trash is not regularly burned in this section. So, as far as this particular 
epidemic is concerned, trash and rubbish in and aroimd the fields looked more 
like a nuisance, rather than a help. Forcing of growth with fertilizers low in 
potash, a going practice, will probably produce a softer cane less resistant to 
borer attack. 

Another legacy of the San Felipe disturbance was a plague of the Noctuid 
grass worms. Acre after acre of plant cane has subsequently paid tribute to 
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the pest. Aside from the expense incurred, a one to two months growth was 
lost, due mainly to extensive replanting. The commonest of these worms in 
the Manati Valley is the army-worm Laphygma frugiperda, although Mods 
repcmda also did damage. The larvae may be picked and crushed specially in 
the first hours of the morning before the dew is off. They hide in the ground 
under the rubbish and in the leaf whorls to escape the heat of the sun. Dusting 
the rubbish and the cane foliage with 16-20 per cent. Paris green in slaked lime 
will be of help if done at the right time. 

The white giubs of the Phyllophaga beetles and of Diaprep^a have caused 
the usual amount of damage, in the South especially. Complaints of 
Metamasim have been heard also from that same section and of Xylehorus sp. 
from the North, The toads lately released on the Island may yet prove to be 
a factor in white-grub and other pests control. The search for parasites of 
this grub or of the beetle seems to be in abeyance. Deep ploughing, sub- 
soiling and knifing are probably doing a good deal to keep up the good 
tonnages attained in spite of such enemies. 

A now posssibly clironic infection of nematodes, combined perhaps with 
an attack of minute soil lepidopterous larvae, identical with or analogous to 
Vein’s Suffetida grumalia, has probably been the main cause of failure, to 
economically obtain better average cane yields on the long -cultivated residual 
soils of the limestone hills and valleys along the North Coast. Suspecting 
nematode infection, in spite of the fact that the root swellings are not typical, 
examinations were kindly made by Dr. M. Cook at the writer’s request. He 
found the nematode infection severe. Some measures for defence were put 
into practice in the new plantings and attention to the problem determined 
for the future. No systematic investigation of Porto Rican cane nematodes 
has been made here. We do not know that this particular one has akeady 
been classified. Nematode damage to cane in Hawaii has been traced to the 
genera Heterodera and Tyhnchus. From reports, severe infectations by any of 
these species show above groimd symptoms that would be attributo<l to root 
failure. Root-knot of various crops has bee)n reported time and again in 
Porto Rico. A species of Heterodera is probably the causative agent of this 
damage and swellings on sugar cane roots. The female of Tykncliiis does 
not sw^ell. 

In regard to the mosaic disease of sugar cane, the status of the measures 
long advocated for control in Porto Rico is, in the opinion of the writer, identi- 
cal with that depicted by Dr. Fabis in Cuba, to wit : — 

“ In Cuba we find distinct zones as regards the rate of spread of the cane 
mosaic, and a very marked seasonal si)read of the disease. For convenience 
these areas have been rated as of low secondary spread, moderate secondary 
spread, and high secondary spread.” 

“ In those areas of low spread of the disease, the planting of disease -free 
seed in the fall of the year has sufficed to bring about practical field control 
without the necessity of rogueing.” 

“In the zones of moderately low rate of spread of the disease, sowe success 
has been attained in the control of mosaic by the rogueing methods so strongly 
advocated in the campaign in Porto Rico.” “ The constant vigilance neces- 
sary, the expense involved, the individuality of the colonos, and many other 
factors make the careful and continuous application of rogueing methods 
very difficult.” 

“In areas of a high rate of spread of the disease, while a smaller amoimt of 
secondary infection took place in the fall-planted cane, it has not been possible 
to bring about satisfactory field control in this way when susceptible varieties 
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are being planted. Therefore, it has been necessary to resort to the planting 
of the more resistant varieties 

“ Since the resistant POJ varieties are not entirely immune to infection, 
the question as to whether they should be rogued of the few plants which 
became diseased has arisen.” 

“ In one case we have a planting of POJ 2725 in which 20 })er cent, of the 
plants had infection in the plant cane, and in the first ratoons this has dropped 
to 4 per cent, while in the second ratoons no mosaic plants could be foimd up 
to the time the cane closed. This cane was not rogued and disappearance of 
the disease must be attributed to recovery of this variety.” 

Gumming seems to have receded into the background with the change of 
varieties. Ligneria {Plasmodiophora) is probably still holding back the cane 
in soggy soils. People do not seem to be worrying about Pokkah-Bong, 
twisted-top, or even the better known of the leaf spots. 

A good many, well informed, public-spirited j people are, however, wony- 
irig about what tlie tariff policy might be, not only because of their possible 
interest in the sugar business alone, but because they are also interested in 
the social and public life of this Island. The sugar business without the 
protective tariff would Jurn chlorotic here, behind the tariff wall. Our 
economic life depends on the prosperity of the sugar industry more than ever 
before. Still this industry does not seem to enjoy the good-will of the majority 
of the masses. This is very unfortunate. Co-o})oration is necessary. Some- 
thing should be done on both sides to foster a better understanding. Satis- 
factory transactions might, then, take the place of the strike, of litigation 
with the municipal branches of the government, and of the differences now 
common with the ” colonos.” 

It will pay everybody when those and other misunderstandings are ironed 
out. Wien the “ eolonos ” problem was brought up at the recent farmers’ 
assembly, various ideas were exposed. Many of tlicm were devoid of equity. 
Many coIoik^s buy earie and re-sell it to the Centrals. No business man, 
Culono ” or factory owner, will willingly submit to a fixed standard oi 
payment for canes of different ciualitios, to be ground mider different weather 
conditions, in mills of widely different efficiencies. Such a measure would be 
a clear encroachment on contractual freedom and would defeat- all attempts 
towards improving the quality of the canes or the j'ield of the mills. On the 
other hand, one fails to see why a standard formula could not be 
used to determine the total value — in terms of the crystal lizablc sugar — 
of the cane delivered by the grower to the factory or to the middleman, leaving 
the distribution of this sugar to the free determination of the contracting 
parties. 

Something similar lias been done in QueenslaiKl. Tlier© the cane is 
reduced to terms of the suc.rose in it that will make sugar. Both the content 
of fibre and impurities of tli© can© are taken into consideration. Profit 
sharing in this total available sugar would straighten out and standardize of 
itself, if, for nothing else, for the desirable uniformity in the semi-monthly 
liquidations. The settlement of this controversy in some such ecpiitable way 
would do as much as anything else to restore the confidence necessary to 
enthusiastic teamwork. 

Increased sensitiveness to the social responsibility involved in all deeds 
and policies that may affect the course of any great industry like ours, and the 
life of a whole community, will surely further the cause of eiiiiity, essential to 
welfare : a dynamic equity of tlu’ee dimensions through the fiusinoss, across to 
the people, and upwards in the realms of government. 
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The sugar industry is one of the principal agricultural industries of 
Poland and it is also one of the oldest, for the first sugar factory was established 
as long ago as 1820« Like so many other industries, it siifiered enormous 
losses during the war through destruction of buildings, plant and also capital. 
While in 1913-14 87 sugar factories were in full action, only 69 were struggling 
along in 1918-1919. The number of factories had increased to 72 by 1926-26 
and this number has been maintained during the subsequent years. However, 
small factories have been liquidated as new, large and modem factories 
have become active, and to-day the Polish sugar factories are organisBed on a 
high level of efficiency. The capacity of individual factories varies from 3 to 
30 thousand centals of beetroot per day and from 160 to 1,600 centals during 
the annual campaign. 

With regard to sugar production, Poland occupies the fourth place after 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and France. Before the war sugar factories 
within the present territory of the Republic produced 567,000 tons. In the 
year immediately following the outbreak of war production fell to 152,000 
tons, hut increased rapidly with each succeeding year until it reached 
820,000 tons in 1929-30. 

The following table shows the development of production, home consump- 
tion and exports in thousands of tons calculated in values of white crystals : — 



Number of 
Factories. 

Production of 
Sugar. 

Home 

Consumption. 

Exporta. 

1913-14 

87 

667 

284 

290 

1914-15 

63 

152 

109 

43 

1925-26 

72 

621 

267 

236 

1926-27 

70 

601 

309 

206 

1927-28 

72 

606 

347 

148 

1928-29 

71 

686 

369 

284 

1929-30 

70 

820 

219* . . 

365* 


* During the first 

eight months ending May Slst, 1930. 



It is clear from the above figures that parallelly with the production, the 
consumption of sugar has increased in Poland, Nevertheless, owing to the 
fact that 65 per cent, of the population is agiicultural and is not a large con- 
sumer of this commodity, consumption in Poland is considerably lower than 
in other West European countries and during last year amounted only to 
12 kgs. (26 lbs.) per head. However, in view of the steadily growing con- 
sumption, the Polish sugar industry has very good prospects for the future. 

For the time being the industry is obliged to export large quantities of 
sugar, and at present Poland is one of the largest exporters of this commodity. 
Besides white sugar, i.e., crystals and refined sugar, Poland exports consider- 
able quantities of raw sugar, as also certain by-products such as molasses and 
treacle. The main centres of sale for Polish sugar are London, Danzig, 
Hamburg, Riga and Tallin. The principal importers in Europe are Great 
Britain, Holland, Denmark, France, the Baltic and Scandinavian countries. 
Large quantities are also exported to Asia and Africa. 

Last year the Polish Sugar Syndicate joined the Liverpool Sugar 
Exchange Ltd. 

The industry is very well organized. All factories are federated into two 
territorial syndicates with a joint central body, the Executive Council of the 
Polish Sugar Industry. Commercially the factories form a cartel for the sale 
of sugar at home and abroad, as also for the financing of individual factories. 
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Milling Control Terms, and their Suitability for 
International Use.^ 

By C. SULMANS. 


By the principal milliiu? control terms is meant : Terms intended (I) to 
give a criterion of the effective (financial) results ; (II) to express the results 
in a more technical way ; and (III) to judge the working of the imbibition 
process. 

I. — Effective Result. 

This cannot be expressed in any other way than as pol. (sucrose) obtained 
in mixed juice, or lost in bagasse per cent, pol. (sucrose) in cane, i.e., pol, 
{aucroec) extraction^ or 100 minus pol. {sucrose) extraction. The principal 
objection to these terms is that the undetermined losses during juice extraction 
influence them favourably. Another is that the figures are dependent on 
weighings, so that the risk of error is rather great. The term 100 minus pol. 
{sucrose) extraction has some advantages over the pol. {sucrose) extraction, 
in that the respective differences are proportionally larger, which loss figure 
allows direct comparison with the other losses per cent. pol. (sucrose) in cane. 
This term of 100 minus pol. (sucrose) extraction, therefore, should be grouped 
separately under ‘‘losses per cent, pol, (sucrose) in cane.” 

IT. — Technical Results. 


To this group belongs the Milling Loss, i.e., pol. in bagasse per cent, 
fibre in bagasse as per formula ; 100 pol. per cent, bagasse/fibre per cent, 
bagasse. It is at present used in T.H,, B.W.I., Mauritius, Natal, P.I., and 
P.R. ; and has the following advantages : (a) Great simplicity, needing only 
four figures determined directly, viz., pol. per cent, bagasse, moisture per 
cent, bagasse, Brix and pol. of last mill juice ; (6) quantities do not occur in 
the calculations, so that the figure is independent of incorrect weighings or 
measurements ; and (c) it is not greatly affected by an incorrect purity of the 
Lm.j. On the other hand, the figure is considerably influenced by an error 
in the pol. bagasse, though its principal disadvantage is that it is influenced 
to an imdesirable degree by the pol. per cent, cane, as the purity of the 
residual juice is in the first instance dependent on the purity of the normal 
juice. In Java it has been accepted as a fact for many years that the pol. 
in bagasse per cent fibre is not a good basis for mutual comparison, for the 
reason cited, namely, its dependence on the pol. per cent. cane. 

A second term in this group is the normal juice lost in bagasse per cent. 


fibre, according to the formula : 


( 100 - 


e) (JOO 
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in which (100 — c) = 


normal juice in last bagasse per cent, normal juice in cane ; (100 — /) = 
normal juice per cent, cane, and / = fibre per cent, cane.* In practice this 
term has the disadvantage that calculation of the Brix normal juice is necessary, 
this being rather lengthy, and requiring the weight of the bagasse ; in other 
words, the term is dependent on the weight of the cane, of the mixed juice, 
and of the imbibition water with all the shortcomings of the same. However, 
the influence of these factors on the figure is not great. On the other hand, 
the figure has the advantage that it is not “ flattered ” by undetermined 
losses due to inversion during extraction, as the decrease in pol. per cent, 
bagasse, and the decrease in purity of the last mill juice, eliminate each other. 
Its principal advantage lies in the logical line of thought underlying it j 

1 Taper (here abridged) published in the Proceedings of the Third (Java) Congress of the Inter- 
national Society of Sugar Cane TechnologlBts. 

2 A similar term is the Lely ratio, used in Natal which is based on pol. Instead of Brix, but it 
needs no further explanation that the calculation with Brix Is tlie better one. 
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namely, that the crushing plant combined with the imbibition process has to 
extract juice, whilst the fibre tries to retain it. So the residual juice in bagasse, 
undiluted, is to be considered as a real criterion of the effect obtained from 
this point of view. 

A third term is the undiluted juice lost in hagaaee per cent fibre : — 

10,000 X Brix bagasse , . , . « , . . , 

r-: ; — ; which is one of the principal 

Bnx primary juice X fibre per cent, bagasse, 

criteria in milling control in Java. Its only essential difference from the 
second term (just discussed above) is that instead of the Brix normal juice, 
the Brix primary juice is used. Advantages of this are : that (quantities 
need not be known in the calculations, the figure thus being independent of 
incorrect weighings ; that, owing to this, factories can be included which for 
some reason cannot determine the weight of cane or added water ; that the 
calculations become very much simplified ; and that the Brix primary juice 
is a directly determined value, in contradistinction to the Brix normal juice, 
which must be calculated. This term undiluted juice lost in bagasse per cent, 
fibre is preferable to normal juice lost in bagasse per cent, fibre ; and it has 
been proposed for international use. 

A fourth term is the extraction ratio, commonly used in Hawaii : — 
100 (100 — pol. (sucrose) extraction) ^ , 

— : As the poh (sucrose) extraction and 

Fibre per cent. cane. 

the fibre per cent, cane are always osceitained, this t^m requires little extra 
calculation. However, weights must be known, and thus the term is depen- 
dent on them, though in a considerably smaller measure than the pol. (sucrose) 
extraction, because error in weight, which also affects fibre per cent, cane, 
has been partly eliminated. A too high or too low pol. (sucrose) extraction 
caused by circumstances which have nothing to do with fibre per cent, cane 
result, however, in a too high or too low “ loss figure,” giving a wrong idea 
of rehability. Its application remains limited to those factories which are 
able to carry out the required weighings. 

Concluding from the above examination, it appears that the term 
Milling Loss cannot be introduced into international use ; as for the other 
three, they have about the same value for purpose of international compari- 
son. However, the term undiluted juice lost in bagasse per cent, fibre is the 
only one of the three which combines the main principles sought after, namely, 
sufficient accuracy for practical purposes, no lengthy calculation, general 
applicability, and a logical line of thought. It must be clearly understood 
that the undiluted juice lost in bagasse per cent, fibre is plainR a criterion of 
the milling result and not one of the milling efficiency. And one must keep 
in mind the conditions influencing the figure, namely : the number of mills, 
tlieir power, the degree of preparation, the quantity of added water, and lastly 
the nature of the fibre. 

III. — ^Imbibition Wobking. 


Terms in this group express milling efficiency inclusive of imbibition, 
taking into accoimt the number of mills and preferably the quantity of added 
water too. It will be clear that the nature of the fibre cannot be considered 
here. Under this heading there are two terms : (a) Dxxbb’s miJUng perfor- 
mance figure ; and (b) the residual ratio used in Java. Both are based on the 
same principle, i.e., the quantity of residual juice (imdiluted) in the last 
bagasse is compared with a fixed quantity, either ” ideal ” or “ normal.” 
In the system proposed by Deebb the ideal figure is calculated, taking into 
account the number of mills concerned in the secondary process and the 
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quantity of added water. With the residual ratio of J ava the normal figure is 
fixed considering only the number of mills inclusive of preparatory machiner 5 % 
Then Copp^ has suggested a coefficient of admixture which equals imbibition 
water in the last bagasse i)6r cent, juice in last bagasse ; and also a maceration 
efficiency factor, which equals the coefficient of admixture divided by the 
added water per cent, fibre. None of these terms, however, forms a 
satisfactory criterion for the imbibition effect. 


A Method for the Analysis of Cane Milling Operations.’’ 

Bt NOiit. BBSRIt 

At various times during the past quarter century, I have published 
articles dealing with the analysis of milling results, terminating in what I 
have called “ The Algebraical Theory of the Extraction of Juice by Milling,”* 
This theory postulates an ideal cane consisting of juice and fibre, each of these 
two constituents being of uniform constitution. This postulate of an ideal 
cane is far from the truth, and both treats as one the two different fibres — 
the parenchyma and sclerenchyma — and the different juices in the vascular 
system and pith cells, and equally neglects the presence of the constitutional 
water, or water of absorption. 

It is the writer’s object in this article to show that comparative results 
as between mill and mill, and valuable information for the rumiing control of 
the operation of mills, can be obtained with neglect of consideration of these 
factors. 

Pbimaky and Secondaby Processes. 

The theory developed by the writer divides the operation of the extraction 
of juice into two phases — one represented by the expression of the midiluted 
juice and the other by the expression of diluted juice in the process of imbi- 
bition or maceration. The former of these operations is referred to as the 
primary process and the latter as the secondary process. 

The theory developed by the writer merely gives the solution of the 
problem ; “If a material consisting of /fibre and (1 — f) juice be crushed until 
it contains m fibre in a series of mills, with the addition of w water immediately 
before the final crushing and with the systematic return of dilute juice, what 
proportion of (1 — /) has been obtained in the primary and secondary 
processes ? ” The solution appears below ; — 

Primary extraction = (m — ^f) / [m(l — /) ] — Op 

(1 — Cp) X r [1 — r)“ — r*^] 

Secondary extraction — ^ 

The total extraction is the sum of these expressions. The value of r 
in the expression above is the value of the ratio / (/ + wm — fm) where 
w is the added water per unit of cane. If w be exfiressed in terms of /, putting 
u^lf - A*, this expression reduces to km /[I + (k — 1) m] and finally,if m be put 
= 0*6, it further reduces to Ar / (1 + k). 

The value of the terms containing r in the expression, the value of the 
secondary extraction, may be denoted bj’’ Rj, Rj, etc., the subscript referring 
to the value of n, or number of units employed in the secondary process. 

i Fadii about Sugar, 1928, 23, 850. 

2 Paper read before the Third Congress of the International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists, 
Java, and published in the Proceedings. 1928, 247. 
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These venues of B have been calculated by the writer for values of n 1 to 5, 
for values of k 0*5/ to 3,0/ and for a constant value of 0*6. For convenience 
of reference these are reproduced below in Schedule I. 

In what the writer terms the ideal case, certain very simple relations 
connecting the values of the various juices appear. These are, where Bp = 
Brix of primary juice, = Brix of mixed juice, B, = Brix of last juice, 
B„ = Brix of secondary juice : — 

- Bp X [(m f)f + 0-6R] / [(m — f )f + O'Sk) 

B, == Bp X B/k 

- Bp X (1 — R). 

It was at first hoped that all these ratios would aid in the control of operation 
of milling plants, but on consideration it will easily be seen that the second 
and third have but a limited application. An inefficient primary crusliing will 
always result in a high value of the Brix in the secondary juice, aixd similarly 
it will almost invariably be found that the Brix of the last mill juice is always 
higher than the ideal value, due to imperfection of operation in the earlier 
mills of the train. 

SOHBDULB I. 


Values of the expression 


r(l — 

(I— r) a + i— + * 


» Rj, Rj, etc., where 




— for values 

of m ==« 

0-5, w =« f to 3f and n « 

1 to 6 . 

f 4 * wm — 

W, 

fm 

Bx. 

Bx* 

B 3 . 

B 4 . 

B,. 

0*5£ . . 

0-3333 . . 

0-4285 

. . 0-4667 . 

. 0-4838 

. . 0-4920 

0 - 6 f . . 

0-3750 . . 

0-4908 

. . 0-6404 . 

. 0-6663 

. . 0-6803 

0‘7f . . 

0-4118 . . 

0-5426 

. . 0-6057 . 

. 0-6388 

. . 0-6600 

0 * 8 f . . 

0-4444 . . 

0-5901 

.. 0-6611 . 

. 0-7024 

. . 0-7289 

0-9f . . 

0-4737 . . 

0-6316 

. . 0-7086 . 

. 0-7668 

. . 0-7869 

bOf . . 

0-6000 . . 

0-6667 

. . 0-7600 . 

. 0-8000 

. . 0-8333 

Mf . . 

0-6238 . . 

0-6976 

. . 0-7846 . 

. 0-8362 

. . 0-8709 

b 2 f . , 

0-6464 . . 

0-7251 

. . 0-8136 . 

. 0-8654 

. . 0-9042 

b3f . . 

0-6662 . . 

0-7494 

. . 0-8383 . 

. 0-8893 

. . 0-9217 

b4f . . 

0-6833 . . 

0-7706 

. . 0-8692 . 

. 0-9086 

. . 0-9386 

l-5f . . 

0-6000 . . 

0-7896 

. . 0-8769 . 

. 0-9260 

. . 0-9518 

b 6 f , . 

0-6164 . . 

0-8062 

. . 0*8916 . 

. 0-9364 

. . 0-9620 

l*7f . . 

0-6296 . . 

0-8211 

. . 0-9047 . 

. 0*9469 

. . 0-9696 

l- 8 f . . 

0-6429 . . 

0-8346 

. . 0-9168 . 

. 0-9546 

. . 0-9756 

b9f . . 

0-6662 . . 

0-8464 

. . 0-9262 . 

. 0-9622 

. . 0-9804 

2 0 f . . 

0-6667 . . 

0-8571 

. . 0-9333 . 

. 0-9676 

. . 0-9841 

2 -lf . . 

0-6774 . . 

0-8668 

. . 0-9404 . 

. 0-9723 

. . 0-9870 

2 - 2 f . . 

0-6876 . . 

0-8766 

. . 0-9464 . 

. 0-9763 

. . 0-9893 

2-3f . . 

0-6970 . . 

0-8839 

. . 0-9618 . 

, 0-9794 

. . 0-9913 

2-4f . . 

0-7069 . , 

0-8909 

. . 0-9661 . 

. 0-9822 

. . 0-9927 

2 ‘ 6 f . . 

0-7143 . . 

0-8974 

. . 0-9606 . 

. 0-9846 

. . 0-9938 

2 * 6 f . . 

0-7722 . . 

0-9034 

. . 0-9642 . 

. 0-9867 

. . 0-9949 

2-7f . . 

0-7297 , . 

0-9090 

. . 0-9673 . 

. 0-9879 

. . 0-9966 

2 ' 8 f . . 

0-7368 . . 

0-9142 

. . 0-9701 . 

. 0-9896 

. . 0-9963 

2-9f . . 

0-7436 . . 

0-9188 

. . 0-9727 . 

. 0-9907 

. . 0-9969 

3 0f . , 

0-7600 . . 

0-9231 

. . 0-9760 . 

. 0-9917 

. . 0-9974 


COMPAMSOK OP THE AoTTJAIi AND IDEAL VALUES. 

Comparison of the actual and ideal values of the Brix of mixed juice 
(B„a aiid Bjjj ) is not, however, open to these objections. Provided that the 
bagasse from the secondary process is discharged with a value of m == 0*50, 
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A Method for the Analysis of Cane Mllilns: Operations. 


the weight of mixed juice actually obtained is the same as in the ideal system 
though the proportions obtained in the primary and secondary processes may 
be diffeient. It is then evident that the ratio is connected with the 

milling efficiency as a whole and when the fibre in the secondary bagasse (m^) 
has the value 0*6 accepted as standard in the ideal case, that the ratio is an 
exact measure of the operative efficiency. Correction for variation in value of 
may be easily made as shown later. Tfiis ratio with the correction as 
given below, the writer suggests, may conveniently be recorded as a routine 
observation and termed the “ performance.”^ It is to bo noted that the use 
of this term refers to the plant rmder the conditions of actual operation and 
'includes the fibre, the added water, and the number of units in the train. 
It forms, therefore, also a basis for comparing the results obtained in different 
milling plants, with compensation for the influence of three important 
variables. It does not and cannot allow for differences in quantity of cane 
milled, or for the use of appliances such as cane knives or shredders, or for 
different mechanical devices used, in the application of added water and 
returned dilute juices. A means to demonstrate the effect of such variations 
is, however, afforded. 

Schedule II : Tkdian Mills. 



f 11-rollei 

\ 

f 

14-roller 


17-roller 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

f 

0-1522 . . 

0-1579 . . 

0-1502 . 

. 0-1321 . 

. 0-1816 . . 

0-1629 

w 

0-2473 . . 

0-2884 . . 

0-2688 . 

. 0-2891 . 

. 0-2265 . . 

0-1804 

k . . 

1-6300 . . 

1-8100 . . 

1-7900 . 

. 2-1900 . 

. 1-4800 . . 

MOOO 

R .. 

0-8107 . . 

0-8347 . . 

0-9147 . 

. 0-9468 . 

. 0-8734 . . 

0-8362 

B, .. 

0-1727 . . 

0-1660 . . 

0-1716 . 

. 0 1740 . 

. 0-1866 . . 

0-1800 

B,„a .. 

0-1386 . . 

0-1266 . . 

0-1359 . 

. 0-1347 . 

. 0-1669 .. 

0-1615 

B.. .. 

— 

0-0796 . . 

0-0984 . 

. 0-1089 . 

. 0-1298 . . 

0-1451 

B.. .. 

0-0554 . . 

0-0479 , . 

0-0435 . 

. 0-0428 . 

. 0*0468 . . 

0-0497 

BnU • • 

0-1499 . . 

0-1406 .. 

0-1483 . 

. 0-1461 . 

. 0-1632 . . 

0-1709 

BhI . . 

0-0859 . . 

0-0765 . . 

0-0877 . 

. 0-0761 . 

. 0-1095 . . 

0-1368 

B,i .. 

0-0327 . . 

0-0274 

0-0146 . 

. 0-0094 . 

. 0-0235 . . 

0-0295 

dm .. 

0-9186 . . 

0-9612 . . 

0-9508 . 

. 1-0182 . 

. 0-8701 . . 

0-8519 

mp . . 

— 

0-3372 . . 

0-2928 . 

. 0-2216 . 

. 0-3366 . . 

0-2715 

m« . . 

0-4630 . . 

0-4866 . . 

0-4723 . 

. 0-4876 . 

. 0-6095 . . 

0-4969 

Bn»a<‘ * • 

0-1344 . . 

0-1254 . . 

0-1334 . 

. 0-1338 . 

. 0-1581 . . 

0-1610 

P .. 

0-8967 . . 

0-8919 . . 

0-8995 . 

. 0-9168 . 

. 0-9688 . . 

0-9421 

e 

0-9091 , . 

0-9060 . . 

0-9190 . 

. 0-9387 . 

. 0-9271 . . 

0-9435 

<1 — o)/f 

0-5063 , . 

0-5066 . . 

0-4588 . 

. 0-4027 . 

. 0-3285 . . 

0-2903 

l—f 

Ton-fibre- 
hour per 
lineal inch 
of roller 0-4500 . . 

0-5600 . , 

0-4200 . 

. 0-4700 . 

. 0-6400 . . 

0*7100 


It will only exceptionally occur that the value of is exactly 0*5 and 
it is in these cases necessary to apply a correction to the value of which 
will be inci’eased when m^ is greater than 0*5 and decreased when m^^ is less 
than 0*6. The derivation of the correction is ; — Let = weight of mixed 
juice, and be fibre in secondary bagasse. Then weight of the mixed juice 
when mga = 0*5 is + (f/0*5 — f/niga ) and the corrected value of 
is X J J [Jn , (f/*5 — f/m,^ )]. 

1 I originally used the term " mechanical efflejency factor ’* and then " operative effleionrv factor." 
Objection might be made to these tonne if referred to a plant operating at high capacity with a low 
extraction. Such a plant might be mechanically elilcient and operating satisfactorily. The use of 
the term “ performance " does not cast any reflection on such a combination. 
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It will be apparent on consideration that the value of the expression 
Bnuc/B,„i is nothing more than the ratio of the actual extraction on a Brix 
basis to the ideal extraction, and this comes very close to the ratio of the 
‘‘ normal ’* juice extraction to the ideal extraction. It may appear that I 
have gone a long way round to obtain this result, but the development of the 
reasoning may not be without its value. 

Calculations Involvjid. 

It is not customary in routine control to observe the Brix of the secondary 
juice (Bg). This observation should be of value, for when combined with values 
of Bp and B,„, the quantity of both primary and secondary juice can be obtained * 
and when that of the former is known, the fibre in the primary bagasse (mp> 
follows by an easy calculation. The calculations involved are : Primary 
juice per unit mixed juice = (B^ — B.) / (Bp — Bg) = Primary juice 

per unit cane (Jp/J,n) X J,„ = Jp. Fibre per unit primary bagasse = f / (1 — Jp> 

= mp. 

The efficiency of the primary crushing has a very material effect on the 
extraction as a whole, and as the value of nip is a measure of this, it would 
appear that a knowledge of the value of mp is of value in the control. The 
writer has not gone into the question of the comparative values of direct 
determination €is opposed to the inferential determination, but would favour 
the latter method, not only on the score of convenience but of exactitude, 
since one determination baaed on easily controlled sampling of juice would 
cover a whole day’s operation. 

Application to Milling Plants. 

The application of this means of analysis to plants — under the writer’s 
administration — ^is discussed below. The plants consisted of one 17-roller, 
three 14-roller and two 11-roUer plants. Those numbered 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 
were all 28 in. X 56 in. ; No. 4 was 20 in. X 36 in. All mills except the first 
two in No. 5 were under hydraulic control, the load on the top roller being 
about 160 tons in the 56 in. mills and about 100 tons in the 36 in. mill. The 
first two mills in plant No. 5 were provided with toggles. Plant No. 5 operated 
almost exclusively on hybrid canes of the Coimbatore series ; plants Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 6 on varying proportions of Coimbatore and an Indian variety, Hemza, 
belonging to Barbek’s Mimgo series ; plant No. 4 milled almost exclusively 
Hemza cane. The crushers in each case consisted of “ splitter ” rolls with 
deep circumferential grooving. All mills were provided with Messchaert 
grooving and in each of the plants 3 and 6, two Meinecke chutes were installed. 

The actual and ideal results of these six plants are set out in Schedule ll, 
and from a study of these results the following remarks are in order ; — 

1. The primary crushing falls far short of the standard accepted as ideal 
and consequently a greater importance becomes attached to the secondary 
process. Plants 2 and 5 may be possibly, in the absence of other criteria, 
considered satisfactory, with plant 4 xmsatisfactory. Plant 2, however, has 
given a very low performance and evidently attention is required to the 
secondary process. Plant 6, which has an exceptionally high performance, 
must also have operated satisfactorily in the secondary process. 

2, Plant 6, which represents the only 17-roller combination, has also done 
well and its extraction demonstrates the advantage of a long train when 
dealing with high fibre canes and also demonstrates the advantage obtainable^ 
in the scope for the reduction of added water. 
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3. The comparison between plants 1, 2 and 3 is of interest. All worked 
under conditions of fibre and added water not far apart and though there 
is considerable difference in the observed extraction, the performances are 
not very different. 




Schedule III 

: Java 

Mills. 


f .. 

0*1400 

.. 0*1190 

11-Eolleb 

. . 0*1280 

.. 0*1200 

.. 01140 

w 

0*1860 

. . 0*2000 


0*1570 

.. 0*1440 

. . 0*1460 

k .. 

1*2200 

.. 1*6800 


1*2300 

. . 1*2000 

. . 1*2800 

K .. 

0*7536 

, . 0*8181 


0*7324 

. . 0*7251 

. . 0*7446 

Bpa .. 

0*1940 

. . 0*1840 


0*1680 

.. 0*1920 

. . 0*1960 

"ina 

0*1620 

, . 0*1620 


0*1430 

. . 0*1670 

. . 0*1660 

Bj,„ . . 

0*1770 

. . 0*1640 


0*1640 

. . 0*1780 

. . 0*1830 

P .. 

0*9193 

. . 0*9246 

. . 

0*9161 

. . 0*9286 

. . 0*9060 

e 

0*9220 

. . 0*9360 


0*9360 

. . 0*9280 

. . 0*9360 

f .. 

0*1250 

14-Rolleb. 

.. 0*1130 .. 0*1230 

.. 0*1310 

.. 0*1160 

w . . 

0*1580 

.. 0*1580 


0*2000 

.. 0*1980 

. . 0*1690 

k .. 

1*2600 

. . 1*4000 


1*6300 

. . 1*5100 

. . 1*4600 

R .. 

0*8284 

. . 0*8592 


0*9036 

. . 0*8783 

. . 0*8708 

Bptt . . 

0*1810 

.. 0*1810 


0*1740 

.. 0*1760 

. . 0*1920 

B,„a * 

0*1590 

.. 0*1560 


0*1470 

. . 0*1600 

.. 0*1680 

Bini • • 

0*1700 

. . 0*1690 


0*1570 

. . 0*1600 

. . 0*1870 

P .. 

0*9360 

. . 0*9223 


0*9330 

. . 0*9349 

. . 0*9442 

e 

0*9440 

. . 0*9530 

. • 

0*9630 

. . 0*9440 

. . 0*9600 

f .. 

0*1260 

17-Rolleb. 

.. 0*1290 .. 0*1260 

. . 0*1220 

.. 01150 

w . . 

0*1880 

. . 0*2000 

, , 

0*2400 

. . 0*2000 

. . 0*2020 

k .. 

1*4900 

. . 1*5600 


1*9100 

. . 1*6400 

.. 1*7600 

R ., 

0*9234 

. . 0*flJ305 


0;9627 

. . 0*9401 

. , 0*9555 

B|,a . . 

0*1900 

. . 0*2020 


0*1860 

. . 0*1740 

0*1850 

Bx„.* 

0*1640 

.. 0*1780 


0*1510 

. . 0*1470 

. . 0*1560 

BinJ • • 

0*1760 

. . 0*1940 


0*1720 

.. 0*1680 

. . 0*1720 

P .. 

0*9346 

. . 0*9633 


0*9282 

. . 0*9217 

. . 0*9322 

e 

0*9620 

. . 0*9730 

, , 

0*9680 

. . 0*9630 

. . 0*9630 


* Not corrected for value of 


ScHEDiTLE IV : Hawaiian Mills, 



ll-rolle 

r. > 

f 

— 14-roller. 



17-roller. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

f 

.. 0*1288 .. 

0*1374 . . 

0*1296 . . 

0*1289 

. . 0*1266 

. 0*1172 

w 

. . 0*2816 . , 

0*3478 . . 

0*3191 

0*3498 

. . 0*3351 . 

. 0*3114 

k 

. . 2*1900 . . 

2*5200 . , 

2*4500 . . 

2*7100 

. . 2*6700 . 

. 2*6700 

R 

. . 0*8747 . . 

0*8986 . . 

0*9584 . . 

0*9680 

. . 0*9664 . 

. 0*9758 

Bp 

0*1797 .. 

0*1961 .. 

0*1913 , . 

0*1899 

, . 0*1935 . 

. 0*1834 

Bnia 

. . 0*1.322 . . 

0*1403 . . 

0*1455 . . 

0*1404 

. . 0*1470 . 

. 0*1416 

Bniaj* 

. . 0*1.356 . . 

0*1450 .. 

1*1494 . . 

0*1440 

. . 0*1614 . 

. 0*1463 

Bn,l 

.. 0*1501 .. 

0*1483 . . 

0*1563 . . 

0*1508 

. . 0*1551 . 

. 0*1498 

P 

. . 0*9043 . . 

0*9335 . . 

0*9586 . . 

0*9547 

. . 0*9871 . 

. 0*9765 

M, 

. . 0*5578 . . 

0*5749 . . 

0*6630 . . 

0*5600 

. . 0*6725 . 

, 0*5936 

e 

. . 0*9607 . . 

0*9716 . . 

0*9751 . . 

0*9717 

. . 0*9766 . 

. 0*9845 

4. 

Although tliese 

results are. 

the writer believes, 

comparable with others 


of record, they show" how imi>erfect a process is the milling of cane. That 
high recoveries are obtained is mainly due to the dominant effect of the 
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primary cruehing in which parenchyma Juice of much higher value than that 
of the vascular system is mainly expressed. 

As the results tabulated in Schedule II refer to mills operating under 
somewhat pecular conditions, especially with reference to the high fibre 
content, I give in Schedules III and IV similar calculations made for results 
of record of recent date for mills in Java and Hawaii and regret that I have 
none available from Cuba and other centres of the cane sugar industry. 

Finally I wish to point out that the scheme of control now put forward 
abandons the “ milling factor ” originally proposed by the writer,^ and to 
which he gave the value O’ 975. In the resume of opinions on control prepared 
by Mr. Zbbban appears the following remark by Mr. S. S. Peck : “ Your 
committee should strive for three main objectives, namely, accurac 5 % clarity 
and simplicity ; and of these three I consider the last as important as the 
first two. In striving for greater accuracy, formulas have become so complex 
that they are practically useless. If the committee stress simplicity of state- 
ment which will not conflict with accuracy and clarity, they may be able to 
do some persuading to an agreement on terms.” 

It is the writer’s hope that these postulates are met by the present scheme, 
and I would finally remark that, though the fundamental equation appears 
complicated, when once values of R*, etc., have been tabulated, the 
ciphering required is reduced to an almost negligible quantity. 

At the Java Conference some considerable criticism was directed 
against the method presented in this article, mainly on the ground of its 
complex nature and of its too “ theoretical ** aspect. Mr. Deerb, while 
admitting that the development of the fundamental equation requires 
certain aJgebraic agility, remains of the opinion that when once the values 
of Ri, Rj, etc., have been tabulated, the simplicity demanded by Mr. Peck 
is obtained. Later we expect to publish a further article on the matter by 
Mr, Deebb. 


“ Floodlights.” — A recent advertisement in an American contoniporary 
describes a searchlight on a mast in a sugar factory yard, stating that '' C.-E 
Novalux floodlighting for mill yards provides brilliant illumination, so that milling 
operation may go on as efficiently at night as during the daylight hours ; it eliminates 
the danger of personal injuries, or of damage to rolling stock and equipment ; it 
makes possible continuous operation of the mill without loss of time.” 


Sugar Analysis Commission, — ^At the Java meeting last year of the Inter- 
national Congress of Sugar CAne Technologists, Dr. Honig proposed that “ this meet- 
ing adopt a resolution to the effect that an International Sugar Commission should be 
instituted as it is a generally long felt want to specify uniform methods for sugar and 
sugar products.” The last session was held in 1912, and attempts made since the 
war to resume the sessions have failed heretofore. Arrangements, however, are now 
being made for a sitting of the Congress in Amsterdam in August of next year. 


Lamont Process. — At the recent International Exhibition held at Seville, 
Spain, a diploma was awarded to the splendid pile (granfino) sugar, made by Josi6 
Ruflno Co., of Recife. This sugar, quite the equal of any mainland refined product, 
was made at the Usina Ribeirao, Pernambuco, by Mr. N. E, Lamont, a Greenock 
sugarman, supervising chemist to the Cia. Geral de Melhoramentos de Pernambuco. 
This company is now erecting another refinery, the plant for which has been installed 
by Messrs. Goorge Fletcher & Co., Ltd., of Derby. It also will employ the “ Process 
Lamont,” as it is known local ly. 

I Haw. Sug. Exp. Btat. BiUl. 80, Agric. and Chem. Series, 
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Ash Yield Formulae , — There is a considerable literature on means of 
calculating the possible yield of sugar from different strikes in pans or 
crystallizers ; one can mention only the formulae of Hulla-Suohombl, 
Schneider, and Neumann, using polarization, dry substance and purity 
values. Disadvantages of such formulae, however, are their insufficient 
accuracy, both the sucrose and dry substance determinations being subject 
to error in the case of sjTups and molasses. Further, the time demanded by 

such analyses must be considered. 
But according to investigations 
by K. Sandeba^ much better use 
can be made of formulae based 
on the determination of ash 
electrometrirally, which can be 
carried out quickly and with 
sufficient precision. Further, in 
successive strikes there is a 
greater difference in the ash 
content than there is in the case 
of the pol ; for example, if from 
a second product massecuite 
having an ash content of 5 per 
cent, there crystallizes 50 per 
cent, of sugar, then the ash con- 
tent rises to 10 per cent., that is 
a 100 })or cent, increase, whereas the pol. only falls 27 per cetit. Such ash yield 
formulae are based on simple caltailation. If K is the ash, P the pol., and 
^Mhe dry substance ; and if the index letters c, v, and denote massecuite, • 
Biigai’ and syrup respectively, then for undiluted S3^rup3 and massecuites the 
perceMitage of sugar (of 100 j>er cent, purity) crystallizing out is ; — 





while in the case of raw sugar of ash content Ky it 




becomes ; 100 . But in practice when the massecuites in the 

XV f, Ky 

ciystallizers are mixed not only with water but also with molasses, one uses 

p p 

the formula : -- 100 ; or for raw sugar Xy = 100 

KJ^, 


; though for this last formula can sim]-)lify to the following 


without any great error : Xy — . li^ cliagram here 

y lUU 

reproduced the application of the method is showm graphically, the abscisses 
being the sugar per cent. {Kiqq), and the ordinates the ash content of the 

j£ 

run-off or syrup (iCj, the curves denoting : Xj(K) = — ^ X 100, Ky 

being constant for the several curves. Such cur\’^es form a picture of progres- 
sive crystallization from the same massecuite of an ash content Ky, Thus curve 
Ky = 3 may denote the separation of sugar from the first massecuite, and 
Ky = 7 to 9 the ciystallization of the after-nroducts, no^^binsr beinc: added 


1 Zeitsch. Zuckerind. Czecho-ilm,^ 1930, 54, No. 38, 8(>1-3G4. 
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to the massecuite or taken from it. As can be seen from the diagram, an 
accuracy of 0*5 from fii‘$t and 1-0 per cent, from second products can be 
obtained from such formulae. In carrying out the determination, one strains 
by suction or centrifuges an average sample of massecuite ; one also weighs 
out 1*35 grm. of the original massecuite, dissolves in water and makes up to 
100 c.c. Then the electrical conductivity of the syrup which has been 
strained or centrifuged from the massecuite, as well as that of the solution 
of massecuite, is determined, the values of and iC,, sufficing for the calcu- 
lation being thus found. In using the diagram, one ascertained the inter- 
section of the ap])ropriate curve with K^, finding the corresponding Xjoo 
along the abscissae. For example, a massecuite having the com])osition, 
S = 94, pol. — 72, purity == 75*6, gave a rmi-off having S = 89-8, pol. - 
57, and purity == 63*9 ; while the electrical conductivity values for the 
massecuite and run-off solutions were Kc and 64 and 95 ; that is, ashes of 


6*4 and 9*5, from which one calculates as follows : — = 



32*6 per cent, of pure sugar ; whilst the result for sugar of Py ^ 94 becomes : 
100 

= 32-6 37 per cent. 


Evaporator Scale. A close study has been made of the com- 

j)osition of beet factory evaporator deposits by E. Saillard,^ Chemist 
of the Syndicate Laboratory, Paris, with his usual thoroughness. 
Samples were collected from no fewer than 23 beet sugar factories 
in France, and altogether 93 analyses were made. Tabulated results 
are promised later. In the meantime, he makes general observations 
regarding the figures obtained, of which the following is a summary *. Oxalic 
acid and oxalates were found in sur|3ri8iugly high amount, e.g., in the last 
body of the evaporator of Factory 21 no less than 45*55 per cent, of oxalic 
acid, equivalent to 80*62 per cent, of calcium oxalate, was })rosent. On the 
other hand, scale from Factory 23, also from the last body, contained no 
oxalate at all ; but as miich as 64 per cent, of silica and 10*65 per cent, of iron 
and alumina. In explanation of such extreme results, it is suggested that 
where no oxalate was present this was a scale from an evaporator which had 
been recently cleaned out by prolonged boiling with fairly strong acid. Sili(‘a 
(silicic acid) is generally present more in the first than in the last body. Tin is 
the first body of Factory 16 contained 35 per cent, and the last 8*6 per cent. 
Suljihates were found in all samples, and sulphites in some, at times in quite 
high amount. Carbonates theoretically should hardly be present, but actually 
they were found in pro -evaporators and first bodies, and are accounted for 
no doubt by the formation of bicarbonates <Juring the final carbonatation, 
the juice not having been boiled, or havhig been insufficiently boiled previous 
to entering the evaporators. Iron and aluminixun oxides generally diminish 
from pre-evaporator to final body. Thus in the pro -evaporator of Factory 5, 
as much as 69 per cent, of iron and aluminium oxides was present, and only 
1*84 per cent, in the last. Magnesium salts were generally found only in 
small proportions. Lastly, it is pointed out that the factors controlling tlio 
composition of beet factory scale are ; The composition of the limestone, 
and especially the temperature used in the lime kilns ; the optimum alkalinity 
of the juice before it is boiled ; its proper boiling ; and the regularity of the 
w orking of the evaporator. It must also be remembered that if the scale 
1 Supplement Circ. Jiebd,, No. 2167 of 1930. 
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is taken from an evaporator wliich ha^ recently been cleaned out with soda 
or acid or soda and acid, its composition will be much modified. Properly, 
rods of xnetal should be suspended on the interior of the evaporator tubes, 
and these rods withdrawn before cleaning, the scale collected on them being 
used for the average sample. 

Lime Salts Determination. Almost generally for titrating the lime salts 
in factory juices, etc., one uses an alcoholic solution of x)otassium oleate 
(Castile soap), but a disadvantage is that often the end-point is slowly 
reached, especially when the lime salts are high. According to Dr. K. Solon,^ 
a more rapid y)rocedure is that in which the titration is made with a solution 
of potassium j)almitate after adding a few drops of phenolphtlialein, the 
end-point being recognized by the reddening of the li(]uid,due to the hydrolysis 
of the })otassiiim palmitate as soon as a drop in excess is added. On dissolving 
26*5 grm. of purest palmitic acid in a mixture of 500 c.c of 95 per cent, alcohol 
and 300 c.c,. of water, phenol phthalein added ; and, while heating on a water- 
bath, a solution containing 7-8 grms. of potash in 50 c.c. of warm alcohol is 
added till the liquid reddens, the solution being finally cooled, and made up 
to 1000 c.c. One standardizes this against a solution containing 0*523 grm. 
of barium chloride per litre, 12*05 c.c. of which wnll be required for 100 c.c. of 
the })almitate solution for an N /28 solution. In order to recognize the reddening 
indicating the end-point, one must dilute as follows : First carbs., 10 c.c. to 
100 c.c. ; second carbs., 20 c.c. to 100 c.c. ; K;yTup8, 10 c.c. to 100 c.c., using 
recently -boiled distilled water with a pH not less than 6*3. This addition 
of water means that an e^xcess of the palmitic solution must be used to 
f>btaiu a ])erceptible red colour, the deduction made being usually 0*8 c.c. 
Example : 20 c.c, of juice were diluted with 100 c.c. of wrater, phonolx)hthalein 
added, and the liejuid neutralized with N/28 HCl ; after adding more phenol- 
jhthalein, the N/28 palnn’tate solution was added until a red colour again 
a})pearcd, this recpiiring 2*0 c.c. Then 2*0 — 0*8 = 1*2 for 20 c.c., or 6*0 for 
100 C.C., or 0*006 grm. CaO. A satisfactory agreement was showm between 
this method and that in which the lime was precipitated as oxalate, and 
titrated with permanganate. 

Lime-kiln Control. K. Smolenski and W, Reicher,® of the Central 
Laboratory of the Polish Sugar Industry, Warsaw, describe an instance of tiie 
irregular w*orking of a lime-kiln which they were recently called upon to 
investigate. During a certain period of the working of the kiln, the analysis 
of the gases showed : (^Oj, 15*6 ; CO, 19*7 ; and O 2 , 1*0 per cent. Using these 
figures, the authors calculated the quantity of coke which had been burnt 
during the period of time in question per 100 kg. of limestone. It was found 
tiiat the amount was 32*5 kg., according to which figure the “ coefficient of 
insufficiency of air ” was 0*66. Ry reducing the quantity of coke to 12 per 
cent., it was possible after some time to regulate the working of tlie kiln. 
Commenting on this particular ease, tlie authors emphasize that the complete 
analysis of lime-kiln gases (COj, CO, and O^) is capable of tendering great 
service even when the operation of the kiln is normal ; but in the case of any 
anomaly whatever this analysis becomes quite indispensable. Sec(»ndly, 
they point out that from the comjilete and precise analysis of the gases, one 
can calculate the following data, enabling one to follow the working of the 
kiln : (a) The coefficient of excess or of insufficiency of air ; and [h) the quantity 
1 Deui. 7.uc1ci^hid., 1930, 55, No. 17, 457-458. 

2 “Prace Centralnego Laboratorjum Cukrwonlrzego w Latach, 1926-27.” (Piit>U8hed by the 
Central Laboratory of the Polifth Sugar IndUBtry, Warfiaw). Pages 231-235. 
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of coke consumed per 100 kg. of CaCOg decomposed. Lastly, they insist that 
the amount of coke employed for th© calcination of the limestone should be 
determined exactly and controlled from time to time. It is most essential 
that the right proportions of coke and of limestone should be used with 
everj’^ charge. 

Miscellaneous. 

Filter -cloth, — Br. Nowakowski, a Polish sugar technologist, points out 
the importance of trying different kinds of filter-cloth until one arrives at a 
material which both gives good results in filtration and is at the same time 
economical. He recommends jute as being generally satisfactory, but the 
efficiency of clarification considerably affects the amount used. The filtering 
surface of the first carbonatation process is about 61*4 sq. m. (654 sq ft ), of 
the second carbonatation presses, 21*9 sq. m. (236 sq. ft.), and of the mechanical 
filters, 77*9 sq. m. (839 sq. ft.) per 100 metric tons of roots. Fibrous beets } — 
Such roots slice with some difficulty due to the fact that the tissue surroxmding 
the vascular bundles is lignified and hard, having thick walls. Prof. K. 
Smolenski and H. Tekaszkiewicz* point out that while their content in 
mark and actual fibre may be considerably higher than with normal beets, 
their sugar content is generally about the same. A premature development 
of the mother-beet in its first year of vegetation is the cause of lignification, 
which is probably hereditary. A more careful and exact selection from this 
point of view therefore appears to be the means of elimination indicated. 
Knife holder, — A new type of knife holder (model 1923 of Auo. Paschen, 
13atented) is described by K. Smolenski,* and is said to bo advantageous in 
producing uniform and smooth cossottes, free form debris, and imbroken. A 
greater output from the machine can be obtained compared with ordinary liol- 
ders, and removal of the knives is easy, certain and quick. Dextran fermentation 
— Sugar which had caked into large lumps in a Polish factory was found to 
contain dextran by K. Smolenski and H. Teraszkiewicz,* a mass of gum 
being also collected from the cloths of the filter -presses of the same factory. 
Leuconostoc fermentation was proved to be active in the diffusion juices, 
the source of infection being traced to the water used for transporting the 
roots and for supplying the diffusion battery. The dextran which had been 
formed liad been carried as far as the vacuum pans, having passed into the 
masse -cuites, and ultimately causing the caking of the sugar, as above described. 
Subduing Froth, — A study has been made by Vl. Stanek and J. Vondrak, 
of the Experiment Station, Prague, on the us© of fats for the suppression of the 
froth arising in carbonatation.* They showed that emulsified rape oil is 
advantageous when the frothing is moderate, but that when it is very trouble- 
some it is better to use the straight oil. Tallow, coconut oil, bone grease, 
and lanoline, however, appear to be preferable to rape oil on the whole, though 
this conclusion camiot be generalized. Ash : Non- Ratio for Raw Beet Sugars. 
Dr. Rosee. Die deutsche Zuckerindustrie, 1929, 54 , 1144. In discussing the 
composition of raw beet sugars as revealed by commercial analyses of the 
past few years, the author comments on the ratio of 1 part of ash to non- 
sugar, this having varied from 1*46 to 1*84 during the years from 1922-23 
to 1928-29 ; whereas for 1929-30 it was a shigh as 2*06. This variation is due 
to the varying mineral composition of the beet, which emphasises the impor- 
tance of ash conductivity determinations for the raw juices and onwards. 

1 “ Pracc Ccntralcngo Laboratorjum Cukrowlhczego w Latack, 1926-27/’ j»agea 266-273. 

2 Ibid. Pages 818-336. 3 JWrf., 337-339. * * Ibid., pages 365-378. 

s Zeitech, Zuckerind. Czechoslov,, 1930, No. 33, 853-860. 
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PARREL SUGAR MACHINERY: 

Mills ; Single, Double and Multiple Crushers ; Gear Drives 
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of parts a particular feature, 
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Farrel Cane Mills and Crushers : 

Built in single, throe-roller mills or in tandems of 
six, nine, twelve, fifteen or more rolls with or without 
a cruslier. Massive, well proportioned housings with 
motal dispose<l to best advantage ; improved hy- 
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Farrel Rolls: 

Made of a mixture of meta-ls, which produces a hard 
iron of very open grain, domonstruted to be I he most 
satisfactory by over fifty years’ experience and 
hundrods of rolls in successful operation. Texture 
and quality of iron in roll shells a factor in obtaining 
high extraction and toimago. Method of construction a positive prevention of 
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and raise sucrose extraction. 
Maintenance cost is negligible. 
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Publications Received 


Principles of Soil Technology. By Paul Emerson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Soils, Iowa State College. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London). 1930. 
Price : 14s. 

Though written for the American student, and illustrated largely by reference 
to the soil areas of the United States, this book well correlates the facts of soil 
knowledge in a fundamental manner, the author recognizing that in order to under- 
stand as fully as they can be comprehended the complex factors governing soil 
management and soil productivity, it is first necessary that the principle of the soil 
as applied to the soil in situ should be grasped. Part I deals with the properties and 
functions of the soil ; soil formation ; soil genesis ; soil morphology ; soil classification ; 
and soil areas of the United States. Part II with the physical formation of soil, soil 
texture ; soil colloids ; soil air ; soil temperature ; soil water; physical properties of the 
soil mass ; and physical properties and plant growth. Part III with soil com- 
position : the chemical properties of soils ; soil reaction and pH ; the soil solution ; the 
chemical and physical projjorties of soils in relation to plant growth. Part IV treats 
of soil life ; the function of the micro-organic soil population : factors infiuencing the 
biological functions in soils ; and soil cycles. There are several pages of soil charts 
and tables giving chemical and mechanical compositions of soils ; and a glossary of 
terms. 

The Documents in the Case. Dorothy L. Sayers and Robert Eustace. (Ernest Boim, 
Ltd., London). 1930. Price : 7a, 6d. 

A work of fiction is seldom noticed in these columns ; but we would like to draw 
attention to this absorbing story, in which, probably for the first time in romance, 
thi^ polanscope figures as the means of detecting the criminal. A verdict of accidental 
death has been returned in the case of a man who has succumbed after partaking 
of a dish of mushrooms. Most exciting is the scene later in a laboratory, in which 
a polariHcopic investigation, very accurately described, reveals the fact that the 
mprdoror had employed the novel idea of doping the apparently harmless muslirooms 
with syntlietic muscanno, the most dangerous alkaloid to bo foimd in toxic fungi. 
How tlie victim is proved to liave been poisoned with the optically -inactive synthetic 
coiripound, and not with optically -active natural muscarine (such as may be present in 
toadstools), is worked out convincingly. In this way the verdict of accidental death 
is reversed, and the actual murderer is hanged. Stories of this kind are generally 
much lacking in the accuracy of their scientific treatment ; but not so in “ The Docu- 
ment- in the Case.” Its scientific description will tax tho critical powers of most 
chemists. Its plot is particularly skiKul, its characterization vivid ; and its dialogue 
(the st ory is told in a series of letters by the different parties concerned) is certainly 
bright and very modern. 

Technologic der Rohsaftgewinnung dcr Zuckerfabrikation. (Technology of the Pro- 
duction of Raw Juice in Sugar Manufacture). Ferdinand Kryz. (A. 
Hartleben’s Verlag, Leipzig). 1930. 

This small book may be said to be unique, inasmuch as it is the first to be 
published dealing separately with the juice extraction stage of beet sugar manufacture. 
It is a practical and theoretical manual for the manager and chemist, collecting as it 
does what is worth while in tho operation of the difiusion process and on the chemical 
and physical processes that occur. It is particularly good on the control side, giving a 
good deal of space to methods for testing the working of the batterj^, including means 
for following the behaviour of separate cells, as the Battut and Sokolow curves, and 
the electrical conductivity curves recently put forward by Sandera. Analytical 
processes are not discussed exhaustively, reference being made for these to the same 
author s handy book on this subject.^ Some special apparatus is described, viz., the 
VoLQUARTz and Raabe density meters, both very satisfactorj’’ apparatus, and the 
Rassmus recording device, which automatically registers the diffusers drawn off, the 
jui(^ obtained, and the time taken for each draft. Kryz’ book is also very 

1928, 663. 
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useful for the information it gives regarding the newer extraction processes, the 
“ Kapid ** in particular, as well as for its chapter on calculations involved in the 
process of extraction, which gives several figures which should be very useful in 
practice. 

Sugar Affining. M. I. Nachmanowitsch and S. L. Bermaiin. Monographs on the 
Sugar Industry. (In Russian). (Ukrainian Sugar Experiment Station, 
Kiev, U.S.S.R.). 1930. 

This small book of 143 pages gives a general summaiy of known information on 
the practice and control of the affination stage of sugar refining. Plant and accessories 
are well described and illustrated. It mentions an apparatus in which spinning, 
washing and solution of the crystals are carried out in the one continuously-operating 
unit, the centrigugal of which resembles the Dix machine, except that it is provided 
with a perforate as well as with an imperforate drum. Methods for the examination 
of raw sugars for their affinability value are given, and some account of up-to-date 
control methods ; those, for examj)lo, in which the washed crystals are compared 
with samples standardized by spectrophotomotric measurements, and in which 
the filtrability of liquors is estimated by an ultrafiltration test or by the dye value. 


A Study of the Structure of Sugar Beets in Relation to Sugar Contents and Type. 

Ernst Artschwager. Reprint 0-724 ; Journal of Agricultural Research, 
1930, 40, No. 10, 867-914. 

Contents : Ring number and density ; innermost ring ; central core ; vascular 
ring ; environment and anatomical structure ; and relation of structure to percentage 
of sucrose and type purity. 

Olivite Acid Pumps. 


The Oliver -United Filters, Inc., of San Francisco, have lately devised a centri- 
fugal pump for use with corrosive liquids which will withstand resulting destructive 
action over long periods and at the same time combine rugged construction with 

liigh hydraulic elficjency. 
Their Olivite acid pumps 
claim to have elimi- 
nated th€» imdesirable 
qualities inherent in lead, 
bronze, porcelain, stone- 
ware and hard rubber 
pumps. The procedure 
consists in ac*id proofing 
the casing and impeller 
with a preparation 
(Olivite) which claims to 
have all the chemical 
resistant qualities of 
hard rubber, but lias 
relatively high tensile 
strength, does not crack, 
and withstands com* 



IJ IN. Olivite Pump. Motor Drive. 


paratively high tempera- 
tures. TTiese pumps are 


made in 1 J and 2 in. sizes, covering a range of capacities from 10 to 200 gallons 


per minute, the maximum head of the smaller size being 60 feet ; and the pumps 


are designed both for motor and for belt drive. 
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Compound Clakitication. — ^The Petree-Dorr patented process of compound 
clarification produces a clarified juice, not only brilliant, but also singularly free from 
colloids. Advantages of compound clarification may be summarized as follows : 
1-2 per cent, increase in recovery ; saving in labour, in fuel, and space ; a continuous 
stream of brilliant juice ; reduction of load on filter-presses by 60 to 70 per cent. ; 
increased efficiency of vacuum pans and evaporators ; quicker curing of sugars in 
the centrifugals ; and lastly cleaner and drier sugars. J 

Vadue op Phosphobig Acid. — “ Under observations on factory work, reference 
is made to the poor clarification of juice obtained in the majority of the facitories 
visited (in British Guiana). Turbidity of clarified juice, where correct heating and 
liming are carried out, has been found to be in large measure due to lack of phosphoric 

acid in the juice, pointing to deficiency of phosphoric acid in the soil At two 

factories where phosphoric acid was being added continuously to the juice during 
clarification a brilliantly clear clarified juice was obtained.” 2 


Sand Blast. — J. E. Bihl recommends 3 the use of the sand blast for cleaning 
machinery during the off-crop, viz., pipes, tanks, and ironwork generally, also for 
brass work, though for such material fine river sand which has boon passed through a 
sieve is best. Whereas formerly it took one man 2^ days to chip and scrape a 
30 in. centrifugal basket, with the use of the sand blast two men were able to clean 
five baskets in one day. It is necessary to provide the workmen with masks. 
Unfortunately the method cannot be ajiphed to the cleaning of long tubes as in 
evaporators and juice-heaters. ^ 

George Fletcher & Co., Ltd., of DERBy.--We are informed by Messrs. George 
Fletcher & Co, Ltd., that owing to temporary financial embarrassment, due to delay 
in payment of certain outstanding debts from overseas customers, a Receiver and 
Manager has been appointeid to ensure the continuance of the business. The Receiver 
has obtained adequate financial support to carry on, and he anticipates that his 
appointment will be for a short time only. With the aid of the Company's Directors 
and Staff the Company’s activities will be continued as in the past, and all orders 
for sugar machinery will be promptly executed. 

Electric Gas Testers. — Electrically operated apparatus is now being sold, 
claimed to be entirely reliable and very rapid in indication, by means of which the 
percentage of CO 2 and (JO present in a flue gas can be read on dials witli very little 
manipulation. The CO 2 is deterniined by the heat conductivity of the gases caused 
to flow around a wire spiral, the variations in tho resistance of which are measured 
by a bridge system. In the case of the CO determination, temperature variation is 
brought about by the catalytic combustion of the CJO witli hydrogen, the electric 
resistance of a wire varying consequently m proportion to the amount of carbon 
monoxide present. 

British Sugar Beet. — An increase m Great Britain of 1 17,000 acres (51 per 
cent.) in the area under sugar beet has brought the acreage to 348,100 acres, as 
compared with 230,600 last year. Except for trifling decreases in three northern 
counties and one in Wales, increases were general tliroughout the country. The 
bulk of tho increase was sliown in the Eastern and North Eastern divisions which 
between them returned 93,000 acres more than m 1 929. Tho largest county iru'reases 
were 28,000 acres in Lincolnshire ; 21,000 acres in Norfolk ; 13,000 acres m Suffolk ; 
and 12,000 acres in tlie Isle of Ely. Outside these two divisions the most important 
increase was that of 5000 acres in Salop. 

Beet Workers Weltare — Reports from H.M. Inspectors of Factories (in the 
United Kingdom) have shown that there is need for special provision for the welfare 
of workers employed in sugar factories, and the Home Secretary proposes in pursuance 
of the powers conferred on him to make a Welfare order. A draft of this order has 
been issued to tlie sugar factories, and objections to it will be considered by the 
Home Office. It provides among other things for suitable messroom and washing 
facilities, and also that tho official cautionary notice as to the prevention and cure 
of dermatitis (cases of which have been reported) shall be prominently brought to the 
notice of the workers. 

1 Data from a recent advertisement. 

2 Beport of the West Indian Sugar Vommissiony 1930, page 93. 

5 Proceedings of the Annual CongreAiSy S,A, Sugar Technologists* Associationy 1929. 
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Filtration Investigations in Natal (using Filteb-Presshs, Double Pbbssxno 

AND Kotaby Filters). W. H. Foster. Proceedings of the Annual General 

Meeting and Congress, South African Sugar Technologists* Assodation, 1929. 

Sugar lost in filter-cakes of Natal factories* 2 per cent, on the sugar entering 
the factory, is an indication of the very refractory nature of the product handled. 
Higher dilution of the settlings does not appear economical, as few Natal factories 
appear to have a superfluity of steam, subsiding tank or filter capacity. Washing 
the cake in the press in the usual way gives indifferent results and at times is imprac- 
ticable. By introducing the wash -water through the feed line to the press without 
interrupting the continuity of flow, better results have been recorded but the 
resultant cake is usually wet and sloppy, an undesirable feature as regards transport 
facilities. This further means a multiplicity of pumps. Double filtration has been 
given an extended trial. The reduction of the sucrose content of the cake appears 
quite satisfactory though the recovery of sucrose has been accompanied by the 
extraction of a considerable amount of impurities as is evidenced by the depression 
of the purity quotient of the second filtrate. This led to the abandonment of the 
process for the time being. 

Dilution and decantation of tlie settlings had, therefore, to be accepted as the 
standard procedure, the separation of the juices as in the Petree process being retained, 
the muds from the rich or primary juice diluted by a mixture with the secondary 
juice prior to clarification, and the resultant settlings again diluted and decanted 
before pressing. This practice is favoured by some Australian factories, with the 
exception that the filter-pressing is omitted, the final settling being considered 
sufficiently exhausted and thickened to run to waste — a very happy circumstance 
indeed. This practice appears to be a rather uneconomical way of using water, and 
consequently steam, for heating and evaporation. Filtration to obtain a cake of 
sucrose content 2*6 per cent. ; moisture, 66 per cent. ; purity of contained juice 
80; and Brix, therefore, 5*3. Assume the settlings 20 per cent, weight of cane 
containing juice 18-8 per cent, of 15 Brix ; water required to dilute juice to 6*3 Brix ; 
« 183 per cent, on juice settlings, or 34*4 per cent, on cane. Assuming 1 lb. bagasse 
will give 2*5 lbs. steam ; 1 lb. steam in quad to evaporate 4 lbs. water, and bagasse 
per cent, cane 30. The fuel required to remove the dilution water in evaporator 
alone amounts to 11*5 per cent, of the total supply. This, though a somewhat 
exaggerated example, would tend to explain to some extent our present high 
filter loss. 

Eventually, a continuous rotary vacuum filter of the Mause patented type was 
installed, and operated over a portion of last season. Testing its possibilities 
as a second filter to the plate-and -frame macliines, the cakes were broken down to 
a fairlj' homogeneous sludge to a solid content of 16 to 19 per cent. The estimated 
loss of sucrose in filter- cake in this method of double filtration terms of sucrose 
in cane is estimated at 39 per cent, or a reduction of over 1 per cent, on the usual 
figure. The capacity of the filter on this work is quoted as 12 lb, press-cake per 
sq. ft. per hour, or assuming press cake to be 3 5 per cent, on cane, 6*38 sq. ft. 
filtering area i)ei ton cane. This compares very favourably with the filter-press 
figure, in double filtration. As a direct filter, the machine gave quite satisfactory 
results though the thickness of cake is greatly decreased, being ^ to Jin. thick. 
Over an observed run, the filter handled settlings at the rate per sq. ft per hour of, 
minimum, 1 8*12 lbs. maximum 39*2, average 23*6. This latter figure indicates a 
filtering area of 17 sq. ft. per ton of cane. "Wash -water to the extent of 6 per cent, 
on weight of cane proved sufficient to reduce the sucrose content of cake to 2*6 
per cent, with a purity of filtered j uice comparable to that from the presses. Moisture 
of cake is somewhat higher than that of filter-press cakes, contents of 70 per cent, 
and over being recorded. The cake, however, is quite firm^even at these high 
moisture contents and affords no greater difficulties in regard to transportation 
and disposal than does filter-press cake. An endeavour was made to estimate the 
probable reoover>^ of s ug ar and lab our and cloth charges in co mpa rison with the 

Heview is copyright, and no part of it may be reproduced wlUiout permission.— 
Editors, I.S.J, 
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filter-press and is shown in the following tabulation of results* necessarily rather 
approximate : — 

Filter Press. Filter Press. (Estimated) 
Present Pract. Double flit. Vacuum Filter. 


Sucrose per cent, cake 

1929-30 
Season 
5*96 . 

Recorded 

run 

1-48 . . 

Double 

flit. 

1-63 . 

Direct 

flit. 

. 2*50 

Sucrose lost in cake per cent 

1-47 . 

0*36 . . 

0*39 . 

. 0-75 

Recoverable sucrose per cent 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

Sucrose in cane (S.M. J. Sug. 98 Mol. 45) .... 

— 

. 0-69 . . 

0'78 . 

. 0*59 

Relative operating costs (Labour and Cloth) 

1-00 .. 

1-26 .. 

M8 . 

, 0-23 


[In the discussion following this paper, it was pointed out that the average loss 
of 2 per cent, in Natal compared with only J per cent, in Java ; that many mill owners 
will spend thousands of pounds on one mill to return li per cent, higher extraction ; 
and that it would seem as though the day of the filter-press would come to an end 
before long.] 

Measukement op the Tubbidtty op Sugab-house Ltquobs. C. D. IngersoU and 
[ R. E. Davis J Ind, and Eng. Chem. (Analy. Ed.), 1930, 2, No. 3, 248-249. 

Various attemi)ts have been made to devise some means of measuring the 
turbidity or dimness of sugar-house liquors, instead of relying on expressions such as 
“ cloudy,” “ clear ” or “ brilliantly clear ” when the solution is viewed in a tall 
cylinder. Rice and Hoene’s turbidiscopo,® having as its basis the Tyndall effect, 

has been found very suitable by 
operators for the rough control of 
their liquors when used in conjunction 
with a series of accurately adjusted 
standards ; but in this instrument, as 
well as in the Kopke. the colour of 
the liquor interferes with the measure- 
HiCnt. An instrument is now des- 
cribed which constitutes a means of 
numerically expressing with consider- 
able accuracy the relative amount 
of suspended colloids present in 
liquors. It is likely to form an 
important piece of apparatus for 
sugar factory and refinery control. 
Its design is based on the following 
facts : when a beam of light is passed 
through a turbid solution, the well- 
known Tyndall effect is obtained; 
the brightness of this cone is proportional to the number of particles present in the 
liquid, that is, to its turbidity ; and the intensity of the cone of light is measured by a 
spectro-photometer. Its construction is seen from the figure, A being the light source, 
B the spectrometer cell containing the liquor under observation, C a modified 
Nessler tube, D a monochromatic light filter, E a levelling bulb, and F a scale rod. 
A 6-volt, 5-ampere microscope lamp is used as a light source, the beam passing from 
it through (1) a 1 mm, aperture, (2) a light screen of 6250 A dominant wave-length 
transmittal, and (3) a second aperture of 1 mm. diam., to the spectrometer cell 
(4x4x1 cm. deep) 25 cm. away. The light screen is a No. 29F Wratten filter. 
Directly over the spectrometer cell is a modified Nessler tube containing cone -free 
potassium dichromate solution, saturated at 20'’C. By a short side nipple sealed on 
at the base of the tube and a levelling bulb, the depth of the dichroraate solution is 
adjusted in making the turbidity determination. The depth of the dichromate 
solution is measured by noting the height of the solution in the levelling bulb above 
the bottom of the Nessler tube. The whole apparatus is supported on a black base 
resting on levelling screws s o that it can be levelle d at an y desired height. 

I Of the Spreckels Sugar Products Laboratory, Yonkers, N.Y, 2 /.S.J., 1924, 654. 
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In carrying out a determination, a beam of monochromatic light is passed 
through the solution tmder examination at zero depth from the surface of the liquid; 
the operator then observes the beam of light through a vertical tube having an 
optically flat bottom ; he then adjusts the depth of the non-turbid dichromate solu- 
tion until the Tyndall cone is eliminated from his view ; the depth of dichromate 
solution necessary to effect this blanking-off of the cone is considered a measure of 
the turbidity of the solution under examination, the results being expressed in cms. of 
depth at a definite dilution. The object of passing the beam of light horizontally 
through the solution at a theoretical zero depth is to eliminate colour of the liquor 
influencing the results. Zero depth is obtained by placing a definite volume of the 
solution to be examined in the spectrometer cell and raising or lowering the cell 
until the beam is just below the iJosition of surface refraction of the beam. Sugar- 
house liquors were diluted with a pure sucrose solution wlxich was almost cone free 
(if the liquors are not too turbid they need not be diluted), and the following results 
were obtained : — 

Depth of Bichromate Solution 

Sugar t * ^ 


Liquor per 

100 c.c. Soln. 

Haw Liquor 

Vallcz press 
liquor 

Shrlvor press 
liquor. 

cc. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

1 

5-4 

6*3 

4*4 

3 

7*8 

8*2 

0*3 

6 

10-4 

10*2 

8*2 

10 

130 

121 

10*1 

16 

16-6 

140 

12*1 

20 

18-1 

16-6 

14*0 

25 

20*6 

17*8 

16*1 

30 

22-8 

19*8 

18*0 

36 

26-4 

21-9 

20-0 

40 

28*1 

24*2 

21*9 

46 

30*4 

26*0 

23*8 


Keport on Polariscopic Methods (Determination of Sucrose by Double 
Polarization). F, W. Zerban. Journal oj the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists , 1930, 13, No. 2, 188-197. 

Four methods were investigated using pure sugar, commercial invert syrup, a 
mixture of the two, with or without asparagin or aspartic acid : (I ) Invertase method . — 
Direct poL : 62 grras. sample, added basic lead acetate solution, made up 200 c.c., 
filtered, de-leaded filtrate, 50 c.c. de-leaded filtrate diluted to 100 c.c., this polarized 
in 200 mm. tube. Invert reading ; 60 c.c. of the lead-free filtrate, 26 c.c. water, 
10 c.c. of invertase solution, inverted, made up 100 c.c., and polarized. (2) A .O.A 
acid method,^ as above, but inverted with 10 c.c. dilute HCl during 12 hours at about 
26®C., made up 100 c.c., and polarized at 20°C. (3) Jackson and Oillis method No. //.* 
Direct pol., 50 c.c. sugar solution previously clarified with basic lead acetate, 
ammonium chloride solution added, water to 100 c.c., filtered and polarized. Invert 
reading : 50 c.c. sugar solution, inverted witli HCl, cooled, added solution of ammonia 
to neutralize, made up to 100 c.c., filtered and polarized at 20°C. both direct and 
invert solutions containing the same amount of ammonium chloride. (4) Jackson 
and Gillis method No. I F.® Direct pol. ; 60 c.c. sugar solution, previously clarified with 
basic lead acetate, sodium chloride solution added, water to 100 c.c., filtered, and 
polarized. Invert reading : 60 c.c. sugar solution previously clarified, basic lead 
acetate, dilute hydrochloric acid added, inverted, cooled, made up to 100 c.c., filtered, 
and polarized. 

Of these four methods investigated, the invertase method is the only one which 
can be depended upon to yield the exact percentage of sucrose in the absence of 
amino-compounds, or very nearly the exact percentage of sucrose in the presence of 

1 *• Methods of Analysis of the A.O.A.C.” 1926 edition, pp. 186-187. 

2 I.SJ., 1920, 640. 5 1920, 641-642. 
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ftmmo-oompounda. Other findings include : The plain acid method may give any 
kind of a result, depending on the relative proportions between the difierent con- 
stituents of the mixture analysed. It is preferable to carry out the inversion at room 
temperature, because at high temperatures slight variations m the time used may 
have an appreciable effect on such reactions as the destruction of invert sugar in the 
presence of strong acid, on the hydrolysis of reversion products, and of the interaction 
between invert sugar and amino compounds. The solution used for the direct 
polarization must have the same dry substance concentration as that used for the 
invert polarization. The Clergot divisor to be used must be based on the total sugar 
(or dry substance) concentration, and not on the difference between the direct and the 
invert polarization. 


The New Hellige Compabatob with Pebmankxt Colotjb Standabds fob the 
Detebmination of the pH Value in Sugab Factoby Wobk. Communi- 
cated by The Sugar Manufacturers^ Supply Company, Ltd,, London, 

In determining the hydrogen-ion concentration {pH value), chemists have often 
commented on the inconvenience of handling buffer solutions for the preparation of 
the coloured standards. This they find especially so in warm climates, where 
buffer solutions and coloured solution standards may alter after a greater or less time, 
depending upon the conditions to which they are subjected. It is not always 
practicable to prepare the buffer solutions afresh as required. In this connexion 
attention is called to the use of the reliable, permanent colour standards provided 
by the Hellige Comparator method, which is very simple, and at least as accurate as 
the colorimetric method as at present performed. In place of the coloured solution 
standards, jirepared from the buffer solutions, one uses a disc containing ten coloured 
glass plates accurately representing the colour gradations of any indicator. This 

disc is fitted into a suitable comparator 



(see illustration). The coloured fdates 
are permanent, and can bo relied upon 
as being entirely exact as to shade and 
depth of colour. A pH determination 
now becomes an easy and rapid oj;>era- 
tion, being carried out according to the 
following steps : 

One of the rectangular troughs is 
filled with the liquid (juice or diluted 
syrup or molasses) under examination 
and placed in the left-hand space of the 
comparator ; anotlior trough containing 
the same liquid plus the indicator is 
placed in the right-hand space ; the 
appropriate colour disc is slipped into 
the comparator ; the colour disc is 
revolved until equality of colour is 
reached between the liquid and the 
standard plate when an observation 
is made through the sight -hole of the 


comparator ; lastly the pH value is 
The Hellige Comparatoe. i-ead from a circle in the front of the 

oomtiarator It should be explained that on looking into the sight-hole of the 
cornwrator one views a field of vision somewhat as in a polariscope, divided into two 
parte which become identical in colour when the final ailjustment of the di^ is made 
klour discs to cover any indicator can be obtained over practically the full range of 
Si pH n vte!! frorn thymol blue (1-2.2-8) up to thymol phthalein (O-I-lO-fi). 
A reading c^n be Ude by interpolation to O-l pH. If any doubt as to the per- 
manenev of the glass standards is raised, the answer is that coloured gkas can bo 
made so as to retain its shade unaltered indefinitely. In evidence of this, one may 
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point to the beautiful colouring of many famous church windows, some of which date 
back to the 13th century and even earlier, and still retain their delicacy of shade 
quite unaltered (it would appear) after such great lapses of time. This Hellige 
Comparator commends itself to the busy sugar factory chemist for the important 
determination of the pH value. It should be capable of rendering him good service 
in giving reasonably accurate results in the shortest possible time. 


Pbess Oakk Fertilizeb. C. L. Locsin. Stigar News, 1930, 11, No. 5, 255-260. Press 
cake (nitrogen, 1*32 ; P2O5, 2-24, KgO, 0'69 and CaO, 7*97 per cent, on dry basis) was 
applied at the rate of about 75 tons of the wet or say 22 tons of the dry material per 
hectare, that is about 27 and 8 long tons per acre. This was on the rod soils 
of the Hda. Florencia, Philippines, without other fertilizer. Comparing the 
results with those obtained on plots on which “ Ammon-Phos ** (16 : 6 : 24) had 
been applied at the rate of 250 kg. per hectare (say 2 cwt. per acre), there was a 
considerable advantage in favour of tlie f.p.c., viz., 21*6 more piculs of sugar per hec- 
tare. Whereas the check plots receiving “ Ammon-Phos ” had a pH of 6*4, those 
which had been treated with f.p.c. had one between 6-7 and 7*3. — Sampling Cane, 
G. S. Moberly. Proceedings of the Annual Congress of the South African Sugar 
Technologists^ Associationt 1929. In the factory : ** Sixteen sticks should be taken at 
random from different points along the carrier (from at least 75 per cent, of the 
consignment). Those sticks are taken to the laboratoiy^ and each one is cut up into 
four lengths. These lengths are placed in four piles — all the tops in one pile, all 
the butts in another, and so on. The sixteen lengths are chopped into sections 
one inch long (done with a suitable machine). Those small sections are then well 
mixed in a basket or bucket and a double handful extract^ed and passed through the 
shredder. A Hyatt reducer or a Gallois cutter is recommended for this purpose. 
One hundred grams of the shredded cane is taken for testing.’^ In the field : “ All 
the canes from a representative stool are taken as a sample, each stool to be taken not/ 
less than fifteen yards from any boundary or break. The number of stools to be taken 
for a sample from a number of fields of the same age should be as follows : 10 acres. 
1 stool ; 25, 2 ; 50, 3 ; 100, 4 ; and 200 acres, 5 stools. Each cane should be trashed 
and topped one node below where the lowest green leaf joins the stem.'* — Clarifi- 
cation OP Cane Juice, using Pepsin. H. D. Lanier. Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Conference of the Association of Sugar Technologists of Cuha^ 1929. Work 
carried out during tlie past five years has shown that pepsin and lime in two succes- 
sive steps permit a separation of suspended and dispersed impurities. A bettor 
flocculation is obtained by the lime after the pepsin reaction, and the mud filters 
faster than with lime alone. Syrup is lower in gum, the dye test showing at least 
40 per cent, less colloids than when lime alone is used. Besides, the juice is clearer 
and lighter, the average Kopke clarity being about 60 per cent, higher. — Advebsb 
Influence of Burnt Cane in Manufacture. Jose M, Salines. Ibid. Clarifica- 
tion is faulty ; and greater tank capacity required ; evaporators dirty more easily, due 
to bad circulation ; crystallization is difficult ; the final molasses is increased ; and 
the sugar is inferior. Figures are given showing that during some weeks 26 per cent, 
more massecuite-C was obtained in a Cuban factory. A case is known of syrup from 
burnt cane being impossible to crystallize. It iet evident, therefore, that the supply 
of burnt cane to the factory is a practice to be condemned. — ^Asepsis in the Manu- 
facture OF Sugar. Juan G. Salinas. Ibid, Preventive measures against loss of 
sugar by micro-organisms should be practised from the time the cane is cut. Under 
normal Cuban conditions there is an average loss of 4° of purity, meaning that before 
the cane enters the factory it has lost 1 per cent, of its sugax. Directions are given 
for sterilizing the mills, tanks, etc., on the lines recently advocated.^ Even the centri- 
fugals should be cleaned aseptically, in fact the whole factory should be kept immune 
from infection so far as practicable, the result being sugar of better keeping quality. 

J.P.O. 


1 J.6V., 1927, 367. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Cabbonatation of Bket Jnicio. Arthur W. Bull (assignor to The Dorr Company, 
of New York). 1,765,1()5. April 22nd, 1930. 

This method of treating beet juice comprises partially saturating it with a 
liming agent soluble in the juice, c^arbonatating, mixing in raw juice, and repeatedly 
circulating this carbonatated juice at least in part through tlio carbonatated zone. 
Raw diffusion juice is fed into storage tank 4 ; a sufficuont amount is conducted into 
tank 6 to build up a constant pressure and the chain operated valve 9 is opened to 

conduct tlie beet juice tluough 
pipe line 8 into the first treat- 
ment tank 1. Juice is passed 
from tank 1 by pipi3 line 2 1 into 
the carbonatation tank 2, until 
filled to its working level. Valve 
24 in the jiipe lino 22 leading to 
tank 2 is closed while tank 2 is 
m operation. Milk-of-linie is fed 
into the storage tank 10, and 
finds its way by gravity through 
11 into constant level tank 
12, The chain operated valve 10 
is suitably opened to conduct 
the rnilk-of-hino through the 
“sight-box” 15. Valve 20 in 
line 18 loading tank 3 is closed 
so that the milk-of-lirao may pass through pipe 17 into tank 2, wlioro it mixes with 
the boot juice. 

When the tanks are tilled to their normal o[)orating level, the juice and lime 
supplied are temporarily shut off, the ro-circulation pump 36 is started and gas is 
admitted for the carbonatation of the mixture already m the tanks. Carbon dioxide 
gas is fed through tlio main gas line 37. The pressure of tlie gas fed to the line is 
suitably regulated by the pressure valve 42. The valve 39' in offtake pipe 39 loading 
to tank 3 is idosed so that the gas may bo fed into tank 2. Since the gas is made t o 
enter the mixture of boot juice and loilk-of-lirne near the bottom of tank 2, the 
bubbles of gas percolate u[> through the body of liquid. When the carbonatation 
has proceeded to the usual end point, the supply of juice and lime is again started, 
valve 31 is opened and tlu‘ process is then under continuous operation, A portion of 
the carbonatated juice is condindod from the bottom of tank 2 through lines 25 ana 27 
into the settling or thickening devi<*e 28, while tlie remainder is purnjied into tank 1. 
About eight volumes of juice are recirculated for each volume of new juice added to 
the circuit. Completely carbonatateil juice is conducted to the settling or filtering 
device as rapidly as raw diffusion juice is fed into the system. In this manner beet 
jiiUiemay bo continuously carbonatated. 

It will bo observed that the addition of milk-of-lime to tJie juicie in tank 2 is made 
while the mixture is being gassed. There is no agitation of juii'e with lime preceding 
the carbonatation step. Rising bubbles of gas strike the juice substantially as soon as 
it is mixed with lime. The interval of time botwei^ri liming and gassing is la^gligible 
under operating conditions. The object is to gas the limed juice before the juice is 
saturated with resjioot to lime*iii true solution. In other words, the juice is gassed 
when it is but partially saturated with lime, or when its alkalinity is relatively low 
compared with what it would be when completely saturated with lime in true solution. 
Since carbonatated juice from tank 2 is made to mix with raw diffusion juice in tank 1, 
it is apparent that the purifying step above discussed takes place. The carbonatated 

' Copies of specifications of patents with their drawings can be obtained on application to the 
following — United Kingdom : Patent Office, Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buifciings. Chancery 
Lane, London. W.C.2 (price Is. each). Abstracts of United Kingdom patents marked in our Review 
with a star (*) are reproduced from the lUuetrated Official Journal (Pofenfs), with the permission of 
the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, London. Sometimes only the drawing or drawings are 
BO reproduced. United StaUt : Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D.C. (price 10 cents each). 
France : LTmprimerle Rationale, 87, rue Viellle, du Temple, Paris. Germany : Patentamt, Berlin, 
Gennany. 
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juice oontaina calcium carbonate particles in suspension. These particles operate 
mechanically to purify the raw diffusion juice in tank 1 before it reaches the gassii^ 
sone in tank 2. CoUoidal matter present in the raw juice contacts with and is 
adsorbed on these stispended calcium carbonate particles. The liiiie in true solution 
removed from tank 2 to tank 1 o|ieratos chemically to purify the raw juice. This lime 
reacts with certain dissolved salts and the like in the raw juice to form compounds 
that are substantially insoluble in the mixture. CoUoidal matter also contacts with 
and is adsorbed on these insoluble particles. By the time the raw juice from tank 1 
reaches the liming and gassing zone in tank 2, it is materially purified. This juice may 
then be gassed for the precipitation of fresh calcium carbonate particles without 
coUoidal matter being immediately adsorbed on their surfaces. Clean calcium car* 
bonate particles readily lend themselves to particle growth, and, moreover, act as 
nuclei in the precipitation of calcium as calcium carbonate. 

Rotaby C'ane Cutter and Delivery Mechanism. Horace Johnson and William 
A. Ramsay, of B onolulu, T.H. 1,761,987, Jmie 3rd, 1930. 

An object of the invention is the provision of means disposed to co-operate with 
the rotary cutters to cut the cane in transit, which prevents the knives from engaging 
pieces of cane and throwing the same beyond the knives, and at the same time assists 

the knives in cutting or slicing 
such pieces of the cane. A series 
of bars is disposed at the outlet aide 
of tlie rotarj’^ cutter and disposed 
in an arc, the centre of whicli is the 
axis of the cutter, and in siicli n 
position that should any of the cane 
adhere to the knives of the cutter, 
the said bars wiU co-operate there- 
with and exert additional cutting 
action upon such cane and thereby 
insure the proper cutting or slicing of 
the cane before delivery to the 
crushers and mill. Referring to the 
drawings, the numeral 3 designates 
the main chute through which the 
cane is delivered by means of the end- 
less conveyor 4 oj^erated upon and 
guided by the roller 5. Mounted 
adjacent thereto and above the roller 
5 is a trausverso shaft 6, which is 
adapto<l to be operated at a high 
speed to actuate the rotary cxitters 7 
carried thereby, this being of usual 
construction. The delivery end 8 of 
the chute is disposed to receive the 
cut up or sliced cane and deliver the 
same to the crushers (not shown). 
The larger pieces of the cane that 
adhere to or are speared by the knives 

7 are sometimes thrown into the chute 

8 without being properly cut up. A 
plurality of spaced bars 9, preferably of angular cross section is therefore disposed 
adjacent the rotary knives, said bars being mounted between the walls of the chute 3 
and disposed substantially upon an arc of a circle, the axial centre of which is the 
axis of the shaft 6 and just beyond a circle described by the extreme ends of the 
knives 7. Cane delivered to and acted upon by the knives will also, if too large to 
pass between the bars 9, be halted in its movement or impeded to such an extent 
that the succeeding blades will co-act with the bars to additionally cut up and slice 
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the cane so that, when the cane is delivered through the bars 9 and into the delivery 
chute 8, it will be rau(;h more finely cut up and sliced and therefore in a better 
condition to be acted upon by the crushers and the cane mill. Although the bars 9 
are here shown as rectangular in cross section it is evident that they may be polysided, 
round, oval or elliptical. Claim 1 is the combination with a rotary cane cutter and a 
cane delivery mechanism, of means for co-operating with the cutter to prevent the 
cutter from throwing the cane, before properly cutting up the same, into the delivery 
mechanism and for assisting in cutting up the cane, the latter means including a 
plurality of spaced bars arranged upon an arc of a circle, the centre of which is 
substantially the axis of the cutter. 


PKErABATTON OF Cane (foii DISINTEGRATION OR MILLING ).i Wm. H. Morgan, Sr. 
(assignor, The Morgan Hurrycane Co., of New York). 1,751,838 ; serial 
No. 61,092. Patented March 25tb, 1930; application filed, August 19th, 
1925. 

The principal object of the present invention is to provide an improved apparatus for 
w^ashing or otherwise cleansing sugar cane stalks to remove all juice-contaminating 
matter tlierefrom and for separating the leaves and trash from the stalks. In the 
construction shown 9 represents a tank loc*atod below the floor level so that the 
contents of a cane car 10 can be durnporl therein without handling the cane, or into 
which bundles of cane earned by a sling 11 from an overhead crane, may be readily 

deyiosited. The tank is provided with 
a hopper preferably having inelined 
ends 12 which direct the enne stalks 
on to the conveyor 13 preferably loop 
shaped and located at the bottom of 
the hopper. The tank is filled with 
\vaUH‘ to a point near the top as indi- 
cated, an overflow spout 17*^ being 
provided foi* the free discharge of 
leaves and trash. One of the conveyor 
shafts, preferably 14, is positively 
driven by a motor, belt or other source 
of pow^er, and the cane stalks as they 
are duniyiod into the hopper fall on to 
the looy) (‘onveyor and are rotated or 
mo\ctl 111 the direction iiulicaled by the aiTv)WH. This immersion and movement 
of the stalks while subincrg<Ml operate to i*euiove the waxy substance and also all 
sand and dirt adhering. 

Leading uyiwnrdly from tlie conveyor 13 is an inclined conveyor 17 adapted to 
receive ilie stalks from the loofi shaymd conveyor and carry them upwardly to the 
lop (tf the tank, so that by the time the stalks are discharged into the hopper 18“ tliey 
have been thoronghly m asliotl and will ho substantially free of dirt and otlier matter 
which would contaminate the juice. The stalks as they ore discharged from con- 
veyor 17 fall on to tlie circular saws 22 located within hopyier 18“ at the ujiper end 
of the chute 19. These saws are designed to cut the cleansed stalks into short 
sections approximately six inches in length, and arc‘ preferably driven by a motor 23. 
The cut sections of the stalks, as they leave the saws 22, fall by gravity dow^n the 
chute 19, which latter, at its top, is the same length as the saw hopper 18“. The 
bottom of chute 19 tapers as shown at 19“, and guides the cut stalks to 
a disintegrator 27 of tlie type shown in Serial 12,410 filed Kebriiary 28th, 1926. 
The cut stalks may however bo fed by a <-onveyor to the on li nary pre-crusher and 
juice extracting rolls now universally used. With the construction it has been 
demonstrated that by disintegrating tJie cane, a uniform mat can be obtained which 
results in an increased <‘af)a<'ity of tiie present mills. Tt was found that the disin- 
tegrated <*ane absorbs the maceration wat(»r more readily than the ordinary crushed 
cane, owing probably to the fact that tlie w’ax covi^eil waterproof shell of the cane 
I Compare also 1928, 395. 
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has been broken np thorouglily, exposing the pulpy part. This greatly increases the 
extraction of the sucrose. It was also found that witli the cane disintegrated, smooth 
rolls can be used in the mills, as these grip the fibres and pull the fibrous mass through 
the rolls. With this improvement solid polished steel rolls can be used with resulting 
long life and decrease of cost. Claim 1 roads : “An apparatus for preparing sugar 
cane stalks for the extrac*tion of the juic*e therefrom, comprising in combination a 
tank for containing a cleansing liquid, a loop-shaped c.onveyor located in the tank 
and arranged to extend partially about a bundle or mass of stalks deposiUni therein 
for imparting a rotary or rumbling movement to said bundle or mass of stalks, a 
hopper having its side walls arranged to direct the stalks between the side portions 
of the loop-shaped conveyor, and moans arranged to mccive the stalks from said 
conveyor for removing the stalks from the tank after they have been acted u])on by 
said conveyor. “ 


Mill (Crcjsher-Shredukr Tyi'e with »Scraj»er Bars). Francis Maxwell, 
of Wallington, Surrey. 1,752,533 ; serial 200,81)0. rateiited, April Ist, 
11)30 ; application filed June 23rd, 1927. 

One of the objects of this invention is to provide a machine of the crusher- 
shredder type in which the crusher rolls have substantially V -shaped perijihoral 
grooves, and in which is provided a scraper bar having teetli adapted to enter said 
V-sha|x>d grooves, the scraper bar being operatively associated with tlie sli redding 
rnoohanism and adjustable with respect to the shredding mechanism and the crusher 
rolls. The machine unit illustrated (‘omprises sick^ bearing standards, a pair of 
toothed rolls 12 and 13 supported thereby, and adapted to fet>d, press or crush cane 
passing thei-ebetween, and a shredding roller 14 also BU))])orted by the' standards. 
Ilolls 12 and 13 are each provided with V-shaped pcn’ipheral grooves. J.<ongi- 
tudinally disposed grooves 18 intersect each of the grooves to form tooth 19. The 
grooves of one roll intormesh with ridges formed by the grooves in tlie ot her roll. The 
grooves in one roll are arranged relatively to the other roll whereby the teeth 19 
formed therein grip the incoming cane from the cliute 15, and finxl or draw it. there* 

between. Duo to the jiressuro pro- 
vided between the rolls 12 and 13, the 
(‘ane is pressed thereby and is crushed 
or broken into relatively small j)icT(‘K. 
A scraper bar 21, having teeth along 
an cdg(^ thereof, adapted to (^ntta* into 
the pin’ijilieral grooves in the u]>j)er 
roll 12, and a H('ra})or bar 22 liavmg 
teeth adajitod to (inter the peripheral 
grooves in the lower roll 13, are pro- 
vided. The scra|)er bars 21 and 22 
extend longitudinally of the rolls over 
the (iiitire length thi^rcof. The bar 22 
IS mounted upon a supjiort 23. which 
is rotatably mounted between tlwi side 
frames or standards upon trunnions 24, 
seiiured tliereto in a block 40, secured 
to each of the frames. Kods 25 and 20, extending ros}x^<ttiv('ly toward the 
front and imr of the machmc unit, are ada])t(Hi by suitabh* moans, such as adjust ing 
nuts 27, to swing t h(i support 23 and with it the scra^ier bar 22 toward and away from 
tlie roll 13 and also toward and away from the shredder roll 14, between which it is 
disposed. The shredder roll 14 is journalled in a bearing block 28, wdiich is slidably 
mounted in a guideway 29, formed in the standards, A member 30 extends from 
the block 28 into an opening 31 in a swingahle guidoway cap 32, ])ivc>tcd at. 33 to eacli 
of the standards. A coded compression spring 34, the tension of which is adjustable 
by means ot the screw 35, engages tlie member 30 to urge and retain the bearing block 
28 and shredder roll 14 in operative position, and to allow the same to move outwardly 
under certain (jonditioiis during the operation of the machine unit. The shredder 
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roll J4 is provided with any desired form of shredding t(»eth, and is disjiosed relatively 
to the scraper bar 22, and the roll 13, so that the cane emerging from the rolls 12 and 
13 will be acted upon by the shredding teeth 30 in co-operation with that jiart of 
the scraper bar 22, which lies between the crusher roll 21 and the shrt^dder roll 14. 
The arrangement is such tliat substantially all of the material jiassed through the 
rolls 12 and 13 will necessarily bo forced by the feeding a(*tion thereof to pass t hrough 
the restricted passageway bet^weon the outer surface of the scraper bar 22 and the 
shrtKlding roll 14. Tri passing through this restricted passageway, the canc is compleioly 
shredded into a mass of loosely intermingled fibres or shreds of cane, that feed down 
the chute 10 toward subsequent juice expi’essing mechanisms (not shown). The 
shredder roll 14 is prcfcTably driven at a relatively high rale of speed by suitable 
means, such as ])owcr-driven belt in engagement with tlic pulley 37, while the rolls 
12 and 13 are driven at a relatively slower rate ol speed b\' moans of suitable power 
moans. 

PnoDucTioN, Application and Kkvivification of Activated (Decolorizing) 
Carbon. (A) Johan N. A. Sauer (assignor to N.V.A. Norit MaatschappiJ, 
of Amsterdam). 1,769,138. May 20th, 1930. (B) Alfred Oberle, of Oak 

Park, 111. (a) 1,763,101 ; (6) 1,763,102. Juno 10th, 1930. (C) Friedr. 

W. Meyer, of Wismar, Germany. 1,771,719. July 29th, 1930. 

{A) An apparatus for producing active carbon from carbonaceous material 
comprising a substantially vertical chamlior, baffling means in said chamber so dis- 
posed in relation to each othcT as to produce a plurality of tortuous yiassages in said 
chamber running V€irtically through said cliamber, means to lieat said chamber, 
moans to introduce finely divided carbonaceous material and gases near the foot of 
said chambiT, and means to draw off activated matiTial at an upper level of said 
chamber. ( B) (a) A process for producing tud-ivated I’arbon from carbonaceous material, 
comprising beating the material in t)ie presence of water to a t omjierature sufficient 
to vaporize the water an<i volatile iinpuniies, distilling off the evolved va])our8 
under pressure, and subsequi'iitly redueing the jiressure, and iin])osing a vacuum on 
the inah'srial while eontmuing th(' heat treat rnont, thereby effecting a further removal 
of volatile substances. (/>) A jirocess of making carbonaceous material including 
the steps of eombining })etrolcum earbon, an acid sludge, ami sawdust, allow ing a 
sufficient period of time to (‘lapse for the acid to attack and disintc^grate the cellulose 
or W'ood-like material of plant origin, treating willi steam to dri\(‘ (.>tl th(', volatile 
consiituimts and recovering th<^ intimate mixture of th(' acid treated cellulose or 
w^ood-lik(‘ material of jilant origin and potroleum carbon. (G) Claim is madi for 
a proc(iss of reactivating Hjient docidorizing carbon, which cianjirisc's moistening 
said carbon and subjt'cting it in a moist condition at a tcunperaturc between 
180 — 300" C. to the action of steam within a closed vessel. 


Juice Strainer. Thos. M. Nalon, of Ansonia, i\mn. 1,763,97s. ,lum* 17th, 1930. 
(Uaim is made in a canc^ mill for a juice tank, a trash convc'vor providc'd with side 
walls, said conveyor b(ang sjiact'd from said tank, a jiluraht.y of laterally rianovable 
strainer sections between said tank and trosh conveyor, moans for clamjiing said 
strainers against the sid<' walls of said convi'vor and im^ans for supporting said 
strainers while being removed.- — Kaw’ 8uuak Conveyor. Wm. H. Hoodless, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,764,100. June 17th, 1930. A machm(‘> for binning raw sugar 
from bags has a constantly moving bag eonvi^ying apron and iri*‘aTis foi distributing 
the bags along tho snino, a bag empti(*r consisting of a seri»‘s of hag earners adaptinl 
to be engaged with the bags wJnle laying on said apron, supports for said carriers, 
connexions b('twe(m the bug carriers spacing them from (‘acli ot-h( r and transmitting 
the motion to one of said hag carri(»rs to th(' othia's, said bag cnnKU’s being movable 
ill the direction of the movement of th(' bag eonv(\vung a | iron by tin* niov('m(*iit 
of the bag on the conveying ajiron, and an inehnod apron jvc(‘iviiig tho bags from 
the discliargo end of the bag (jonveying apron.— Cane Planter. Andres Quintero 
Estevez, of Franklin, Mass. 1,764,169. Juno 17th, 1930. In a cano })laiiter. 
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and in combination, a mobile frame, a hopper sui)ported on the frame and provided 
in its bottom with an opening, a partition in tlie hopper to provide therein a cane 
compartment and a fertilizer compartment, means for feeding individual stalks of 
cane through the opening, means for feeding a quantity of fertilizer simultaneously 
with each stalk of cane, a jdough supported by the frame below the hopper, a jDair 
of vertical ^^alls mounted on the plough to extend rearwardly from the plough in 
spaced relation to each other, so that the space between the walls is below tli© 
opening, — -Beet Habvestrb. Gco. M, and Carl Fucrstcin, of Algorna, Wis. 
1,766,224. June 17th, 1980. A beet harvesting machine combines a wheeled 
supporting frame, a beet topping knife carried by the frame, beet engaging means 
acting to raise or lower th(? beet topping knife to bring it in proper relation to the 
beets, means disposed rearward of said knife and acting to discharge the tops of 
the beets laterally, and a rotatable top clearer mounted rearward of the topping 
knife and rotatable in a horizontal piano. — Beet Loaueb. Wm* L. Grimes, of 
Franklin, Minn. 1,766,293. June 24th, 1930. A beet loader is claimed which 
combines a wheeled axle shaft, an arch mounted on and rising from the shaft, a 
pair of forwardly and upwardly inclined side beams disposed in parallelism, the axle 
shaft being journalled in the side beams adjacent their rear ends, an auxiliary frame 
depending from the forward end of the side beams, wheels journalled on the auxiliary 
frame, extensions rising from the rear orui of the side beams, a conveyor mechanism, 
pivot means located rearwardly and u]>wardly of the axle sJiaft for mounting ilu) 
rear end of the conveyor mechanism in the upper ends of the extensions, said conveyor 
mechanism inclining downwardly and forwardly in respect to the pivot moans and 
having slots through which the axle shaft extends, means on the side beams for 
raising and lowering the conveyor mechanism, a second conveyor, moans for mounting 
the second conveyor mechanism on the x)ivot moans and on the rear ends of the side 
beams so as to incline upwardly and rearwardly therefrom, a gear operatively 
connected with one of the wheels of the wheel axle, a gear in mesh with the first 
mentioned gear and operatively connected with the rear end of the first conveyor 
mechanism, and a chain and sprocket mechanism between the second gear and the 
driving shaft of the second conveyor mechanism. — Beet Habvesteb. Fred Driscoll, 
of Nisland, S. Dakota. 1,768,195. June 24th, 1930. In a beet harvester, a wheel 
supported frame, a second frame, means connecting said second frame to s<iid first 
frame for vertical shifting movement with respect- thereto, means yieldingly supporting 
said second frame, beet top cutting means carried by second frame, a beet top 
contacting roller arranged in advance of said cutting means, means for supporting 
said roller from said second frame, ground contacting rollers arranged at the ends 
of said first roller, means yieldingly connecting said ground contacting rollers to 
said roller supporting moans, and operating means for said cutting means. Beet 
Habvesteb. Wm. B. Conrad, of Casper, Wyo. 1,768,396. June 24th, 1930. 
A beet harvester comprises a wheeled frame, a digger carried by said frame at the 
front end thereof, an elevator receiving the beets from the digger, a divider table 
aiTanged at the roar of the elevator and inclining from its (jentre toward both sides, 
a shield at the rear of divider table, conveyors arranged at the sides of the divider 
table and receiving beets therefrom, and rotating cutters arranged betwetm and 
adjacent the conveyois at the rear of the shield. Saccjhabate Precipitation 
Process. Ralph W. Shafor, A. R. Ness, and Robt. J. Brown, of Denver, Colo. 
1,769,469. July 1st, 1930, The process of precipitating precipitable matter in cold 
waste water, consisting in diluting the waste water to reduce the concentration of 
precipitable matter contained therein to one-twentieth or less of its original concen- 
tration, and subjecting the mixture to a precipitating heat. — Crystallizer. Wm. 
G. Hall, of Manila, P.I. (assignor to one-half of Roy C. Pitcairn, of Honolulu, T.H.). 
1, 769,779. July 1st, 1930. A crystallizer comprising a tank to receive tlie liquor 
to be operated upon and two intonneshing helical stirrers mounted on horizontal 
axes in said tank, one stirrer operating in complete submersion and the other in 
partial submersion in the liquor in the tank. 
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United' States. 

{WiUeti df Gray.) 

(Total of 2,240 lbs.) 

Total Receipts, Jan. 1st to August 23rd 

Deliveries „ „ 

Meltings by Refiners „ „ 

Exports of Refined „ 

Importers* Stocks, August 23rd 

Total Stoc^ks, August 23rd 

Total Consumption for twelve months 

Cuba. 


Statement of Expokt«? and Stocks op Suoab, at July 31st. 


' (Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

Exports 

Stocks 

1928. 

Tons. 

.. .. 2,119,500 . 
.. .. 1,010,592 . 

1029. 

Tons. 

. 3,306,268 . . 

978,543 . . 

1030. 

Tons. 

1,570,709 

1.417,997 

Local Consumption , , 

3,136,092 . 

.. .. 51,165 . 

. 4,284,81 1 . . 

53,971 .. 

2,988,706 

45,448 

Receipts at Ports to July Hist 

.. ^3,187,257 .. 

4,338,782 . . 

3,034,154 

Habana, July 3]«/, 193(1. 


J. Guma.— 

-L. Mejer. 


Sugar Crops of the 

World. 


{Willett d? Gray's Esthnates in Auyiwt 14^/i, 1930.) 



1929-30. 

1928-29. 

1927-28. 

Cane. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

America 

.. 8.884,164 

9,190,564 

8,147,901 

Asia 

. 7,341,376 

7,318,783 

6,891,716 

Australasia 

618,163 

633,066 

688,163 

Africa 

717,668 

737,662 

666,360 

Europe 

10,000 

11,610 

10,662 

Total Cane 

. 17,571,360 

17,891,685 

16,294,691 

Beet. 

Europe 

. 8,299.762 

8,420,818 

8,031,874 

U.S.A 

901,713 

938,640 

965,241 

Canada 

27,869 

28,867 

27.212 

Total Beet .... 

. 9,229,344 

9,388,315 

9,024,327 

Total Cane and Beet. . 

. 26,800,704 

27,279,900 

26,319,018 


1930. 

Tons. 

1,663,027 


1929. 

Tons. 

2.548,081 

1,945,605 


2,239,668 

1,946,168 


2,104,743 

33,000 


64,000 

154,693 


406,764 

313,734 


606,293 

1929. 

5,810,980 


1928. 

5,542,636 
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United Kingdom Monthly Sugar Report. 


Our last report was dated 8th August, 1930. 

Th»» general depression in common with oilier commodities still continues in 
sugar. At one moment in the period under review there was a more confident 
feeling in the thought that some form of world production restriction rniglit be 
dovistjd, but in thfi absence of any further nows on this head pessimism pncc more 
prevailed and priijes all over the world relapsed. 

The London Terminal Market, apart from one reaction, (jontiriuo:! to fnli, and 
new low records have been registorcKl. Dwernbor moved from 5s. 2Jd. to 58., to 
5s. 2id., to 4s, 8fd., March from Os. 3d. to Os. OJil. to Os. 3d. to 5s. 9}d., May from 

6s. Od. to Os. 3d. to Os. Os. to 6s., August from Os. 9d. to Os. TJil. to 6s. 9Jd. to Os. 3}d. 

Tlioif' was little* doing in the White Market, but 3000 tons were tendered on the 
August position, whic h finisliod up at 8s. 3d. Since then [iriees have fallen by 0(1 . 
jier cwt., tlie latest quotations lioing : — 

DKCMOMBEll MARCH MAY AUGUST 

liaw 4s. Hjd. .. 58.9jd. .. Os, 0|d. .. Os, 3J(]. 

Whit^* Ts.Tid. .. Ss.Od. .. Ss.^Jd. .. -- 

Actual sugar has been very skjw of sale, although our refiners woie kept busy 
with their Russian contrac^t. 

During September the Rofiiiers reduced their prices by Is. per cwt. Od. on th(^ 
Ist September and Od. on the 8th, their latost prices being No. 1 Cubes 23s. 9d., 
London Granulated 20s. IJd. 

Business in Haws during August was neglected, but during September some 
small parcels have been sold from 5s. 8Jd. to 5s. 5 Jd. 

In Cuba tlio stock to-day is larger than at any ‘period in its history for this time of 
the year. The present stock is over 1,000,000 tons larger than last year. 

In Europe the beet crop is progressing satisfactorily, and the desired wann 
weather came just at the right time. Dr. Mikusch estimates the European crop, 
excluding Russia, at 7,584,000 tons against 7,299,000 tons, but Russia he puts at 
2,200,000 tons against 921,000 tons lost year. 

21, Mincing Lane, Arthur B. Hodge, 

London, E.C.3. Sugar Merchants and Brokers. 

10th September, 1930. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Outlook. 

As we write in the first week in October, there is no definite news of 
any change in tht» sugar situation : merely rumours aiul assumptions as to 
what is hap])enmg. A veil of secrecy has descended oii the operations of 
tiie Chailbourne Committee, and while there have been circumstantial 
re})ortH that this body is visiting Kiirojic to confer with Java sugar interests, 
nothing so far has been allow^od to leak out as to whether the visit has 
actually been jiaid an<l the negotiations been attempted. What <listin- 
guishoR the committed' from other earlier negotiators, however, is the fact 
that big banking interv'^sts are believed to bo at the back of this latest attempt 
to solve a most difficult economic juoblem ; and it may well be that silence 
is desirable till something tangible has been accomplished. It is said that 
the Chadbourne C^ommittee's negotiations in New' York met with a measure 
of su»*cess in respect to the American Overseas possessions, but found the 
domestic beet and cane industries more difficult to convert bo the idea ‘f 
concerted action. As for Java, w’o think w*e are not wrong in o]iinirig that 
once she sees evidence that her jirincipal rivals in other parts of the world 
are prepared to accept some form of restriction, she will be ready enough to 
join in the movement. Java can still turn out sugar more chea])ly than any 
other country, but .she is finding it increasingly difficult to market her 
present crop quantity ; China remains t/oo unsettled to prove a good customer, 
and India seems destined ere long to shut out Java sugar in favour of au 
increased crop of her own. So it may well pay the Dutch sugar interests to 
restrict their sugar crop to more manageable dimensions and get a better 
price for it while they can. 

The problem of accomplishing concerted action amongst the big pro- 
ducers in the industry bristles with difficulties, but if any pai*ties can do it, 
it would seem to be the banking interests. If these fail, then there seems to 
be nothing for it but to w’^ait till a process of attrition has weeded out the 
weaker elements in the industry — those whose financial position is unsound, 
and those whose costs of production are not up-to-date. Unfortunately the 
attrition will fall most on producers catering for the free market, whereas 
some manifestly uneconomic producing areas will escape the full oonse- 
^quences owing to the fact that they provide sugar for a protected market. 
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The position in Cuba at the moment is even more uncertain. At least 
minor insimrection has broken out, and the President has obtained powers 
to enforce what is practically martial law during the period of the coming 
elections. The State bank got into difi^culties a few weeks ago, but was 
assisted by the American houses. Some of the sugar centrals are said to be 
short of funds, the banks refusing to advance more money. Whether Cuba 
will follow the example of some of the South American republics and stage 
a revolution, it is not safe to prophesy, but the whole economic position of 
the island is comparatively unsound, and discontent is general even if it is 
not co-ordinated. Since news from Cuba is reported to be censored, it is 
difficult to guess what is true amongst all the welter of rumours. The next 
few weeks will probably provide some definite indications of the immediate 
fate in store for the island. 

Beet Sugar Results in the United Kingdom. 

On another page we give, as last year, an analysis of the operation figures 
for the past year of the thirteen Britisli beet sugar companies whose results 
are available, for which we are indebted to the Financial Times. Our con- 
temporary viewing the financial achievements considers that they are far 
from attaining perfection ; the aggregate net profits for 1929-30 of £541,800 
may appear imposing, but this amount is equivalent to only about 13 per cent, 
of the issues made to the companies during the year from the Exchequer by 
way of subsidy, so the actual trading is seen to have had results far from 
satisfactory in a financial sense. 

Our contemporary rightly urges an earnest striving after maximum 
efficiency in every direction as a stem necessity to improve the position. 
But we are unable to go with it when it recommends a trial of the “ newer 
processes of manufacture for which important claims have been made on the 
score of greater efficacy and lower cost ” and instances the Eynsham desic- 
cation system as appearing promising. It cannot be said that the beet sugar 
world overseas, which is after all the most experienced section, views this 
system as having reached the promising stage. It has undoubted possibilities, 
but the fundamental idea of the scheme is not new and has been experimented 
with in other beet fields many a year ago. The British beet sugar factories 
are probably acting in their best interests in sticking to tried and assured 
methods of manufactui’e. 

Unfortunately they give us no chance of judging whether their present 
methods are being carried out in the most efficient manner, and this is probably 
a main factor in creating doubt and scepticism in financial circles. On the 
Continent it has long been the custom for the factories to publish results of 
the chemical control applied, especially including the figures for the coal 
consumption per 100 tons of beets treated. The cost figures for the produc- 
tion of sugar are on record in France for a good number of years past, and a 
comparison between these figures and those of our factories would certainly 
be of interest now that the preliminary stage is past. 

Queensland loses a Noted Sugar Protagonist. 

One learns with regret of the death in July of Mr. G. H. Pbitchajeid 
of Brisbane, for many years Secretary of the Australian Sugar Producers* 
Association, following on some months of iU-health during which he stuck 
unfailingly to his work of championing the interests of the Queensland sugar 
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industry. Bom in 1861, and therefore in his seventieth year when he died, 
he was originally engaged in the banking profession and in this capacity 
served for over thirty years with the Queensland National Bank, rising to the 
status of Secretary. He resigned from the Bank at the time of the Kanaka 
controversy, and as President of the Townsville Chamber of Commerce he was 
largely instrumental in founding the Australian Sugar Producers’ Association. 
Thereafter till his death ho was continually engaged in promoting the 
welfare of that industry, and in defending the employers’ interests in the 
political sphere and in the matter of industrial awards and regulations. Twice 
he has visited London, first in 1916 when he represented Australia at a 
conference called by the newly formed British Empire Producers* Organi- 
zation that led to the institution of Empire sugar preference ; and again in 
1929 when he came to urge the granting of an increase in this preference. He 
})roved of considerable assistance to the B.E.P.O. but his hopes last year were 
dashed by the incidence of a Labour Free Trade Government coming into 
office, and he had to return to Australia without achieving any immediate 
results. Unfortunately the trip also proved disappointing from the aspect of 
his health and a decline set in which ended in his death. Mr. Pritohabd 
had a wide circle of friends and his loss will be felt by all who came into 
close contact with him, whether in business, politics, or in sport of which 
he was no mean exponent in his younger days. The Queensland sugar 
industry will be distinctly the poorer for his loss, especially at this juncture 
when the other States of the Commonwealth am inclined to challenge the 
fiscal methods of upholding that industry. 

Why continue Research Work ? 

We print elsewhere some details of the results obtained and obtainable 
from research on the plantation side of the sugar industry. In such widely 
differing (countries as Cuba and India work is being energetically carried on. 
And it strikes one at first sight to be rather strange, in the present world 
crisis of over-production and stringency on the plantations, that this should 
be the case. For it all tends to the production of more sugar still. Fighting 
cone diseases, introducing disease resistant varieties with greater yields and 
]nirer juice, the improvement of the soil and moi’e economical agricuicural 
methods, calling in irrigation on dry lands, and draining low and water-logged 
areas were never more actively strained after than at present. And it is an 
interesting exercise to try and suggest reasons for this apparent anomaly. 
It w'ould almost seem that the world crisis had not penetrated to the scientific 
mind. And, undoubtedly, there is this to be said for this point of view, that 
it may be largely a matter of inertia. Large foundations of research are not 
at present affected financially : the staffs are there and the work goes on — 
on the lines so deeply implanted on their minds by practical men in the recent 
years of shortage ; the machine has been carefully fashioned and it is now only 
after years of working that it is functioning properly. And perhaps there is 
also a tremor of doubt, which causes the scientific worker to try and justify 
his existence, which is threatened. 

But on many plantations this is not the case. Research and even good 
cultivation are in disfavour because they cost money ; there is a feeling o 
fatalism which pjiralyses effort, and a determination not to spend a penny 
that can be avoided ; and this attitude is perfectly sound. But it is not sound 
as regards the scientific departments, where there is not the same immediate 
stringency ; and history does not support any attitude of laissez-faire in 
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research. Cases will occur to every mind, but the outstanding ones are to be 
sought in the history of Java when nearly ruined by the sereh disease, Hawaii 
by the leaf hopper and the West Indies by the rind fungus complex — all of 
them to emerge into comparatively smooth waters with the aid of increased 
work in research. And there is one good reason which we can ofEer for a 
similar increase and continuation of research, in the present unprecedented 
world crisis in the sugar industry, from the work done on the plantation, 
through the mill, to marketing the produce. It is essential that the costs of 
production of sugar should be lessened, and that principally in the raising of 
the canes on the plantations, which is the most important item of expenditure 
and, admittedly, the most backward. And this can be best attained by 
decreasing the area under cultivation and consequently the labour bill. The 
aim of research everywhere should be to produce the same amount of sugar on a 
smaller area. The thorough rationalizing of the industry will see to it that 
the total production of sugar is not greater than the market requires. This is 
of course not a new iflea, and has been for years past insisted u]>on in 
countries such as Queensland,^ where labour is expensive. But it is one 
that must be acted upon, if the tropical sugar iixdustry is to renxain healthy ; 
and no alarm need be felt at the results which are accumulating from the 
research which has been going on for many years aiul now hears signs of 
being brought to fruition. In the coming struggle })lantations and fac^tories 
which have not availed themselves of it and are inelYiciently managed will 
inevitably be wiped out. 

The Queensland Sugar Industry. 

Since we referred in our August issue to the flare-up that lias occuned 
in industrial and political circles in Australia over the pending renew^al of the 
sugar embargo, further information has come to hand. A Thnes mossiige 
from Melbounxe states that the Federal Government has appointed a Com- 
mittee representing all interests, including the consumers, to investigate the 
whole matter and to ascertain whether tliere is sufHcient justification for tlie 
Australian consumer to continue paying £36. 10s. per ton for his sugar. 

Mr. ScuLLiN, the new Premier, has seen representatives of the Queensland 
interests and heard their case ; he has also heard the opposition case, which is 
brought by the Housewives’ Association, by fruit-growers’ organizations, and 
by the confectionery manufacturing interests. Despite the claims of the 
Queensland Government and the sugar industry, certain critics claimed that 
the industry was conducted unsatisfactorily, that land values were inflated, 
that the industry was uneconomic, and even that control was rapidly passing 
from the British race. What with the contradictory nature of the representa- 
tions, it is not surprising if Mr. Sctolin, absorbed in more general problems 
of Australian economics, should elect to get expert advice from a Committee. 

The terms of reference, we are told, will probably include the following 
subjects : Efficiency in field and factory, land values, costs of production and 
distribution, feasible economies, effect of sugar prices on manufacturing in- 
dustries, alien penetration, overproduction of sugar, and the use of sugar by- 
products. This is a fairly comprehensive list, and we imagine will not be 
properly investigated in a few weeks. 

According to our Brisbane sugar contemporary, the ociposion of applying 
for the renewal of the sugar embargo, which is only another name for a pro- 
teetive duty, was the signal for the oppos ition to “ blaze away in press and in 
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Parliament with a vigour and abandon such as is seldom evoked by even the 
most serious of national dangers. Facts were ignored or misrepresented, 
history was brushed aside, and the short-sighted selfishness of ill-informed 
masses was exploited as though the whole social and financial well-being of 
the Commonwealth depended upon securing the sale of refined sugar at a price 
regulated by the cost of raw sugar in countries overseas — countries where, 
even with all the advantages of coloured labour, the producers are at their 
wits’ end to escape utter insolvency.” Apparently England, we may observe 
parenthetically, is not the only comitry where “ ill-informed maases ” are 
exploited in favour of cheap imports such as threaten to ruin the home pro* 
ducer’s business. 

Whatever the real cost to the Australian consumer this protection of its 
sugar industry may be — and the figures loosely given by the opposition are 
obviously political exaggerations—the pros and cons appear to boil down to 
this : With the embargo there is an active indigenous industry which helps to 
peo})le the semi-tropical areas of north-east Australia, and consumes a good 
deal of the produce and the manufactures of the temperate southem States, 
as well as bringing two millions sterling into the country from sugar sold 
ovor-seas ; vdthout the embargo the sugar industry would cease to exist, in 
which event some four or five millions would have to be sent out of the country 
for the jnirchaso of sugar from countries with which Australia has hut little 
^ reciy)rocal trade. We fancy that Mr. Scxjllin with his known protectionist 
‘^ predilections will do anything but wreck his country’s sugar industry. 

Trading Difficulties. 

In the Times Trade Supphment a discussion during the summer as to the 
causes occasioning lost orders on the })art of Britisli industrialists drew from a 
British correspondent in Brazil some cogent reasons why in that country our 
manufacturers labour under very appreciable difficulties in competing with 
other nations for the goods Brazil needs. 

According to him, it is not due to faulty salesmanship, nor to tariffs which 
are cominon to all, nor to faulty designs (though it is averred that the British 
manufacturer is iTK‘lined to overdo strength of material and finish, offering a 
machine that will more than outlast its time as technically useful). It is the 
high price whicdi all writers on the .subject seem to agree is the main cause of 
(iroat Britain losing orders, especially to Continental firms. With over 
40 years’ ex]>erience of selling British machinery in Brazil, this correspondent 
finds it increasingly difficult to compete in some lines in wdiich formerly Creat 
Britain took the best part of the orders. Prices have gone against her ; as an 
instance the case is cjuoted of bogie cane wagons of 10 tons capacity, the price 
of which, c.i.f., was, English £312, ami German, £100. 5s. The fault lies in the 
higher standartl of living that has been laid down for the British workman at 
home since the War ; he has tended to work for fewer hours while claiming 
more money, whereas liis continental rival has been content to work since 
the war increased hours for less wages. One consequence has been that the 
British employer, unable to get the orders, has developed a trade stagnation 
that has been a bar to the obtaining of fresh capital for the introduction of 
improved machinery and methods. It is argued that the only way to regain 
lost markets is by lowering wages till goods can be produced at competitive 
prices and trade revives in consequence. With trade revival and a return of 
prosperity a higher standard of living for the workman will once more become 
practicable. But will the British workman, we wonder, ever see it from this 
point of view ? 
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Another point raised is that of extended credits. Some of the com- 
petitors have apparently strong financial help. One of them on “ discovering 
Brazil *’ two or three years ago attempted to get a firm footing by offering very 
extended credits for machinery, up to seven years for final payments. This 
started a veritable orgy of extended credits which has lasted till now and been 
followed by other competitors, and many important orders have been placed 
for machinery on that basis — in many cases without substantial guarantees 
as to payment. In many such cases our manufacturers are the better for not 
having taken the orders. Nevertheless, the Times correspondent concludes, 
there is plenty of good business in the machinery line to be had in Brazil 
on two and three years’ terms with well-spread-out easy payments, but it is 
a financier’s business. 

The Russian Enigma. 

As mentioned in our last issue, Russia is officially credited with a crop for 
the current campaign of over two million tons of sugar. Doubts are 
naturally expressed as to whether she can turn out anything like that amount ; 
but it is increasingly clear that the Soviet authorities are straining every nerve 
to accomplish the feat as a part of their grandiose Five-year Food Plan, a 
scheme of agricultural expansion which if it be realized will apparently bring 
Russia once more to the front as an exporter of food products. These en- 
deavours are, in the absence of independent confirmation, a bit of a mystery 
to the outside world. In a recent number of the Journal des Fahricants de 
Sucre the gist of an interview with a German engineer lately returned from 
Moscow throws an interesting light on the ruthless determination of the 
Soviets to achieve their plans. Acconling to him, the Soviets are making one 
of the most extraordinary efforts as regards agriculture ever seen in history, in 
particular in respect to the beet sugar industry. The Sakharotrust (Sugar 
Union) has develojDed unprecedented activity and has under its direct (control 
and management 240,000 hectares attached to the sugar factories and 
800,000 cultivated by the peasants. Thus for 1930 there seems little doubt 
that over one million hectares have been sown to beets ; whether the enormous 
quantities of roots will all be harvested remains to be seen. 

The same informant states that the im})roved Oxford Process of Desic- 
cation is being adopted on a large scale and that drying plants are to be 
annexed to most existing sugar factories as well as to all new ones being built. 
Further, it appears that the manufacture of glucose from maize is to bo added 
to some of the beet sugar factories as a trial, with a view to prolonging the 
campaign. The new factories are stated to have given satisfaction diu'ing 
the last campaign ; in the old establishments much modernization is being 
undertaken. We are also told that a fine modem laboratory is being built 
at the sugar technological institute at Kiev. But apparently all this 
super-organization is being created for the benefit of the nation at the expense 
of the individual. The latter is only a pawn in the game and every one is 
stated to be suffering from privations of one sort or another. 

That these privations and the general disregard of the rights of the private 
citizen must result in creating an unwilling body of workers is apparently 
already the experience of the Soviet authorities, for information to hand in this 
country suggests that the current year of the Five-year Food Plan has failed 
to come up to expectations. This year was to have ended on September 30th 
last, but now it has been found necessary to defer the start of the third year 
till January 1st next in order to provide breathing space for creating more 
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favourable facts or figures wherewith to justify the Five-year Plan. This 
change of dates threatens, however, to make confusion worse confounded for 
the economists and technical specialists who have to prepare the budgets. The 
official explanation for the delay is declared to be a discovered “ plot on the 
** food front ” to evoke mass discontent. How far this plot actually existed 
may never be known, but the indications all point to the probability that 
however efficient are the organization plans of the Soviet authorities, these 
ignore the psychological effect on the peasantry, and the latter will remain 
sine die unwilling instruments of Moscow’s grandiose schemes. For this 
reason the divergence between estimate and accomplishment in the beet 
sugar industry of Russia is liable to loom large for some time to come. Another 
adverse factor is the increasing absence of trained men with full qualifications 
for their task. Their number is already insignificant and is decreasing, partly 
through emigration and partly owing to death, while their replacement is a 
matter of difficulty owing to a lack of suitable educational fa<*.ilities. 

A Promising Invention. 

In these days of pronounced depression in the sugar industry, the lot of 
the designer who wishes to introduce into sugar factory practice what may 
be, in the event, an intrinsically meritorious invention is necessarily a hard one. 
The factory owner has no money to spare on experiments, and the inventor 
who believes in the merit of his conception must needs try it out, on a factory 
scale, at his own expense before the industry will accept it as a commercial 
proposition in which to embark without undue risk. The growing paucity 
of late years in respect to new patents relating to sugar manufacture is an 
indication more of the above conditions than, we should say, of barrenness in 
the matter of fresh ideas. The establishment of new ideas is never easy in the 
face of vested interests nor, we should add, in that of the ingrained conser- 
vatism which is too frequently a feature of a cosmopolitan industry"; in days 
of financial stringency such as the present, success is doubly difficult. 

Raving regard then to the above premises, we offer no apology in making 
some reference here to a British invention which after some difficult years of 
trial in various sugar territories has just passed the test of perhai)s the most 
impartial and judicial body in the sugar industry, the experts of the Java 
Proefstation. This is the Maxwell Patent Ciiisher- Shredder, the invention 
of Dr. Francis Maxwell whose family have been closely associated with the 
sugar industry, chiefly in Java, for more than half a century. Its essential 
features have been described in our pages in various issues of the last few years 
and need not be repeated here.^ A demonstration machine was operated in 
Java as far back as 1924, and then these shredders were introduced into Cuba, 
Zululand, Egypt, India, and again into Java. In every one of these countries 
the inventor superintended the initial working of the shredder and at the same 
time accumulated first-hand knowledge which doubtless enabled any weak 
points in the design and operation to be eliminated. Since its inception, this 
apparatus, as is all too frequently the case with inventions which are revolu- 
tionary in character, has been subjected to much criticism ; doubts were 
expressed as to the teeth lasting, as to economy of operation, or as to any 
gain in extraction being assured. The presence of this invention in as many 
as five sugar factories in J ava has however enabled the Proefstation authorities 
(on their own initiative as we understand) to investigate its claims and record 
the results achieved in the course of an ordinary crop operation. Their 
conclusions are give n in the latest annual report (of 1929) just issued by the 

1 See TJS . J ., 1927, 209-218. 
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Proefstation, a translation of which will be found on another page of this ^ue. 
The verdict is undoubtedly favourable to Dr. Maxwkll, and we think he 
is not wrong in claiming that this sets the hall-mark of efficiency on this 
invention of his, since the Proefstation authorities are nothing if not critical 
of new contrivances. 


An Analytical Note on the Sugar* Crisis and 
its Solution. 

Br a. J. ROBBBTSON. B.8o., U.A., 

At this stage in tlie discussion of the sugar crisis and the way out it may 
not lack utility briefly to pass in review some of the fimdamental features of 
the situation, particularly with the object, in the first place, of clearing the 
ground, and, secondly, of concentrating attention on certain points that at 
times seem in danger of not receiving due prominence. 

While the si>ecial conditions of post-war years have made the present 
depression, both in the sugar trade and in trade in general, abnormally severe, 
the fundamental problem i-ernains that of cyclical movement of prices and 
profits. Normally, as is shown by a study of the diagrams prepared by 
Camp, Hodoe, and other sugar statisticians to illustrate the course of trade 
conditions during the past 70 or 80 years, the full cycle of boom and slumj> in 
the sugar trade has occu])ied a period of seven to eleven years, gluts and low 
prices alternating with deficiency and high prices within tliis period. Though 
at the present time, for instance, we hap|>en to be suffering from both a 
general business depression and a depression on the sugar market, compara- 
tive study shows that the sugar trade cycle is distinct from the general tiwle 
cycle. 

It is true, of course, that there are certain similarities between the tw'o 
sets of phenomena, such as the over-j)roduction that results when tiie inflow 
of floating capital in times of rising prices becomes effective. It is also true 
that the general trade cycle exerts an influence on particular trade cycles such 
as that in siigar, perhaps, indeed, more notably so. in this case than in that of 
other agricultural commodities, owing to the highly speculative natuic of the 
trade, wtiich renders it especially sensitive to the psychological factor and also 
brings it into moi*e intimate relation with movements in other markets. The 
sugar trade is doubtless to some extent affected, too, by the general fall in 
commodity prices and by the lag of retail prices in a time of falling wholesale 
prices, phenomena which tend, as Pkinsen Geeeligs has recently pointed 
out, to hold back the normal reaction of consumption to low prices. The 
relationships between the general business cycle and the cycle in a particular 
commodity, such as sugar, form, indeed, a line of economic research in which a 
great deal of work lias still to be done. The point we wish to emphasize here 
is that the sugar trade depression is fundamentally distinct from the general 
depression. 

Nor do such recurrent depressions have their origin in climatic factors, for 
climatic fluctuations bringing about unusually large or small crops generally 
affect only individual producing regions, though the climatic factor did play a 
secondary part in bringing about the peak production of 1925-26. It is only 
rarely that unusual abundance through this cause is found throughout the 
sugar-producing countries of the world, more rarely^ even, that in the case of 
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other commodities, in view of the peculiar circumstance that the commodity is 
produced from two such diverse crops as cane and beet. Similar considera- 
tions apply to the effect of pests and diseases. The sugar trade cycle being 
thus primarily due neither to general business changes nor to climatic or 
other natural phenomena, the causes must lie in business conditions within the 
industry itself and the problem of their removal be susceptible of approach by 
improvement in the organization of the industry. 

Study of the movement of sugar production over a long period of years 
shows that it does not consist of a series of ups and downs but has been 
marked by a succession of shar}> upward steps* separated by periods during 
which production has remained more or less stationary. For the last few 
years we have been on one of these “ j)iateaus*” following on the steep climb 
of i>roduction after the War. Thanks to the normal steady increase in world 
consumption of sugar, the trend line of production, w^hich must of course, over 
a period of years, coincide with that of consumption, is steadily upward. The 
trade cycle in sugar, as in other agricultural commodities, is a cycle not of 
production but of prices, the periods of low ]^rices coinciding roughly with, the 
“ plateaus ” of the production line and those of high j)rices with the steep 
slopes. The price fluctuations are mainly due to variations in the rate of 
increase of production, the price falling after a marked upward ste]) in the 
curve of production. 

The curve of consumption fluctuates com] )arntively little, the elasticity of 
demand for sugar being small. Schui.tz has demonstrated that a one per cent, 
increase or decrease in the New York price decreases or increases world con- 
sumption in the same year by only 0*6 per cent. Such fluctuations as there are 
in consumi)tioii are exaggerated statistically, too, since in years when 
“ aj)parent con8uiny)tiou is high much of the sugar merely goes to form 
invisible stocks, while in years of relatively small “ ayiparent consumy^tion 
invisible suy)j)liesmay be being drawn uyion, so that the fluctuations in “ actual 
(*()nsiim})tion are even more restricted that those shown by a curve of 
ap])areut " cousumy^tion. Only by taking a moving average can the 
influence of these stocks he eliminated. It is, thus, the course of yiroduction 
and not that of c()asum])tion that has tlie most vital bearing on the y^roblem. 

There is no need here to enter into details illustrating the course of the 
price cycle in recent years. It is imj>ortant, however, to indicate wliy the 
periods of low' yirices are ^presented on the yiroduetion ciirv'e by yilateaus ” 
rather than by corresy^onding deyiressions. as this sheds liglit on one of the 
chief ditfleulties of the production problem. The relatively small downward 
elasticity of sugar yiroduction is a feature in common with other agricultural 
yirodiicts ; the sugar producer does not, like tlie manufacture of non-agri- 
cultnral products, yiartly meet a yieriod of low' prices by closiiig downi yiart 
of his y^Iaiit. Some of the causes of this dow'iiward inelasticity of sugar i>ro- 
duction apply more esyiecially to cane, others more especially to beet. 

In the first place, there is the reluctance to abandon capital investments, 
which are especially great in the case of cane ; the land must be cleared an<i 
drained, brought into good tilth, and jirovided with transyiort facilities, to say 
nothing of the expense of erecting an up-to-date factory. (2) There is the 
<iifliculty of abandoning cultivation, generally esyiecually marked in the case of 
cane, owing to the economies of ratoonage and the absence in many cane- 
growing countries of alternative crops, though the latter difficulty is present 
in some degree in beet agriculture, too, owing to the practical difficulty of 
Ending another root crop to take the place of sugar-beet in the rotation in 
many European countries. As for cane, it has been estimated that in Cuba, 
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for instaacey there is only a 15 per cent, falling off in production in a year* 
supposing no new canes are planted. (3) The self-sufficiency of many growers* 
especially of beet, enables them to carry on even though the prices of beet are 
unprofitable, the peasant holding being predominantly run on a subsistence 
basis rather than with constant regard to the outside markets. (4) The value 
of the by-products, particularly in the case of beet, may enable the grower to 
continue sending his product to the factory at a loss during periods of low 
sugar prices. (5) In some areas, even if attempts are made to restrict the 
producing areas, unusually favourable climatic conditions may nullify the 
effect. (6) It takes some time for measures of restriction to have effect, 
especially in the case of cane, the plan of operations on an estate often having 
to be worked out two years ahead, and producers are tempted to rely on the 
normal upward trend of consumption bringing higher prices. (7) The 
infiuence of tariffs, subsidies, and other protective measures is very strong, 
enabling growers, esi)ecially of beet, to resist the economic pressure to cut 
down area under the crop. (8) There is, too, a certain conservative inertia 
that is especially strong among agricultural producers and helps to prevent 
migration of personnel and capital to other industries even during prolonged 
periods of depression. 

So much for the downward inelasticity of production that makes rapid 
adjustment to falling prices difficult. It has been emphasized above that it is 
the sharp upward movements of production that are chiefly responsible for the 
recurrent disharmonies between supply and demand in the sugar trade. In 
the case of this commodity, with its peculiar division into two branches with 
very diverse conditions of production, resulting, however, in the production 
of the same commodity, a further step in the analysis, and a most important 
one from the point of view of international negotiations, is to find whether 
any one of these branches has the greater responsibility for this tendency of 
production recurrently to outrun consumption. 

The organization of cane sugar production, like that of most other 
tropical agricultural commodities, is still, though to a decreasing extent, 
largely of the “ plantation ” tyjje, that is. of a highly capitalistic nature, in 
the sense that it is carried on on a comparatively large scale for export by 
means of large investments from the temperate zone. The total investment in 
cane sugar production has been estimated at about 1 J billion pounds. It is 
partly in consequence of this characteristic of organization that cane sugar 
production shows a much higher degree of upward elasticity than that of 
beet sugar, its much greater response to the stimulus of rising prices being due 
primarily to the greater amount of capital at the disposal of the producers. 
There is no need here to enter into details of the immense upward movement of 
production in Cuba and Java with the stimulus of high jjrices after the War. 
Suffice it to recall that the amount of American capital alone that had flowed 
into the cane sugar production in Cuba by 1926 was 750 million dollars. 
Contrast the conditions of beet-growing, carried on predominently, and to a 
still greater extent since the post-war agrarian revolution in Europe, on 
medium and small holdings, by peasants with little or no capital resources. 
The beet crop, too, is grown as part of a rotation in a much more complex 
agricultural system that does not allow of such highly specialized intensifi- 
cation on one crop in response to temporarily favourable market conditions. 
Thirdly, the greater ujjward elasticity of cane production is due to the relative 
ease with which h^her yields per unit area can be obtained, there being much 
greater scope for improvement by breeding hi^er-yielding varieties and by 
improved cultural methods in the case of cane than with beet, which has 
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already been brought to a comparatively high level of development. The 
achievement of Java in this direction need not be emphasized here. Finally, 
not only is there much greater room for increasing cane sugar production by 
more intensive methods, but there is also no lack of areas in which cane pro- 
duction can be greatly expanded by extensive methods, while good potential 
beet lands are by no means plentiful. The statistics of the post-war period 
show with what rapidity cane sugar production can increase, with the stimulus 
of high prices, possessed as it is of these comparatively great potentialities. 
The high prices of 1917-21 encouraged much investment of capital in Cuba, 
Java, Santo Domingo, Brazil, and other tropical sugar producing lands, and 
these investments came into full effect by 1925-26. In that year cane sugar 
production was 73 per cent, above the average of the pre-war quinquennium, 
while beet siigar production had risen only 4 per cent., the rate of expansion in 
the former being exceeded only by cacao. It is clearly, then, with cane that 
the greater responsibility rests for the tendency of sugar production to outnm 
consumption, and it is the comparatively great latent potentialities of future 
expansion in cane sugar production as against beet sugar that make inter- 
national agreement among the |)rincipal cane sugar producers not merely an 
important question of the moment but a vital necessity for preventing the 
recurrence of similar crises in the future. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to rely somewhat complacently on 
the general upwartl movement of world consumption to absorb the surplus, 
and, especially as the prospects of this process reaching comj>letion in the 
near future become more hopeful, to allow efforts towards stabilization to 
relapse. This attitude has two serious drawbacks ; in the first place, though 
in the long run consumption undoubtedly does catch up with the accumu- 
lated stocks, in the short run (which is itself proving rather a long run on this 
occasion) the producers, as there is hardly need to point out, have a very bad 
time ; secondly, there is the still more important consideration that the same 
problem will undoubtoflly recur more or less regularly in the future, as we see 
from a study of the past course of events, unless a latioiial organization within 
the industry to check the recurrent tendency to over-production is attained. 
Only by international agreement on this question, particularly, as we have seen, 
among the cane sugar producers, can something be done to lessen the range of 
fluctuations in jirices and profits. Apart from other disadvantages of per- 
sistent extreme fluctiiatioiis of this nature, the fact that the periods of low 
prices are rarely entirely cornpsenated for by proportionately high prices 
in the intermediate years makes an attitude of laiesez Jaire an unsatisfactory 
one. If, as recently suggested by Dr, Prinsen Geerligs, the surplus is now a 
small one, and grounds for optimism as to the position in the near futiu'e be- 
come stronger, the present seems an opportune time for sounding a warning 
against a return to such an attitude. 

The sugar trade cycle, like the general cycle in world trade, is primarily 
due not to the inevitable workings of nature but to the weakness of the econo- 
mic structure, to the imperfections of human organization. If the will to 
international co-operation among sugar producers exists, steps can be taken to 
remove some, at least, of these imperfections. The comparatively great 
potentialities of upward movement in production in response to rising prices 
tliat ore possessetl by cane make it particularly vital that, if recurrent dis- 
harmonies between supply and demand are to be mitigated, such co-operation 
should exist among the leading cane sugar producers. 
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Sir Prancitt Watts. 


It seems only the other day that we said good-bye to Sir Fbancxs Watts^ 
on the eve of his departure for his home in Trinidad, after an absence of over 
a year during which he visited Mauritius to carry out an Imperial Government 
inquiry. He was obviously tired out and, being in his seventy -first year, he 
was feeling that the time had come to retire from his remaining activities. 
Unfortunately he clung too long to harness, as it turns out, and he reached 
Trinidad only to take to a sick bed and pass away on September 2ith. His 
end was not altogether unexpected, but nevertheless came as a shock to his 
nnmeroiis friends who had hoped that rest and retirement would enable him 
to prolong the autumn of his life. 

Sir Francis, who was born in 1859, came from the West of England, and 
his technological training was undertaken at what is now Birmingham Uni- 
versity. Practically the whole of his life was devoted to tropical agriculture ; 
but he started his career as an analytical chemist, securing a Government 



appointment in Antigua in 
1889. Subsequently he held 
the Government posts of 
Analytical and Agricultural 
Cliemist for Jamaica, and 
then for the Leeward Islands. 
In 1906 Mr. Wati\s (as he 
then was) was appointed to 
succeed Sir Daniel Morris 
as Imperial C’onunissioner 
of Agriculture for the West 
Indies, a [)ost in which he 
was responsible for some val- 
uable reporis and papers. 
He was created a K.C.M.iL 
in 1917 and in 1921 was 
made fii’st Principal of the 
new' lm]>erial College of Trop- 
ical Agriculture in Trinidad. 
Here he remained till lie 
retired in 1924. Since then 
he has travelled through the 
sugar districts of South 
Africa, and has visited 


Mauritius to report officially 
on the sugar industry there. 


Sib Francis Watts, K.C.M.G. I'his report was published 


(Photo by Kiitott 4 Pry. only last Spiiiig and the 
labour involved in its jirejiaration proved in the event rather too severe a 
tax on Sir Francis Watts’ strength, and thus must have helj.>ed to hasten 
his demise. But he had a strong sense of duty and gave himself cheerfully 
and unstintedly to furthering the interests of the industry with which he had 
been associated all his life. Sir Francis was a man of genial and courteous 
temperament, and in spite of his long association with Government 
institutions there was little to .suggest the official about him. He made many 
friends, who will regret that he did not live to see the outcome of his 


endeavoiurs for the West Indies and Mauritius, but passed away Just when 
the horizon seemed to show signs of clearing and interesting possibilities 
loomed larger. 
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The InterA&tional Sc»ctety of Sugar Cane 
Technologists. 

Some Recent Activities.^ 

Plana for Porto Pico According to advices received from 

Manuel A. i>el Valle, Local Secretary, the Sugar Technologists’ Association 
of Porto Rico has held an enthusiastic meeting at Fajardo, attended by about 
seventy delegates, to make preparations for the Fouith Congress of the 
International Society. A re-organization was effected and new oflicers have 
been elected. Mi*. Jaime Annex y, manager of Central Eureka, was chosen 
President, Mr. Jeronimo Fonalleda, Presitlont of Central Juanita, was 
made Treasurer, and Mr. Felix R. Hilera, who is the Secretary of the Sugar 
Producers’ Association of Porto Rico, was electofl Secretary of the Association. 
Shortly after this meeting a dc{nitatiori of the Association waited on the 
Governor of Porto Rico, Theodore Roosevelt. The Ciovernor manifested 
a keen and sympathetic interest m the plans for the C-ongress and promised 
the active support of the Government of Porto Rico. 

The (late of the CV^ngress has been toitaiively fixed for the last week in 
February or the first we(?k in March, 1932. At that time the grinding season 
will be in full swing, the climatic conditions will be most favourable, and the 
visitors will be able to see more of the sugar industry, in both field and factory, 
tlian at any other season of the year. The Conference itself will be followed 
by excursions to sugar plantations and other ]ioints of inten^st. Some further 
sj)ecial features are planned which will add to the interest and value of the 
trip to Porto Rico, especially for foreign visitors and guests. A more detailed 
programme will bo ]>ublished later. 

Proceedings of Java Congress, — The offices of tluj (ienoral Chairman and 
General Secretary have received a number of roiiuests from members of the 
Society for oof)ios of tlioso Proceedings. The Constitution )>rovides that 
members who have paid their dues for any particular CVnigress are entitled 
to a copy of the Proceedings of tliat Congress. The entire supply of the 
Proceedings of the Java Congress has been retained in Java, and the (Jeiieral 
Cliairman has recjuested the Local Secretary for the Java Congj'es*i, Dr. 
V, J. Konin(;sbehoer, Proefstatiou, Pasoeroean, Java, to send copies of the 
Proceedings to all those who paid their dues ft>r that Cougiess. Members of 
the Society who are in this class and have not received their c(>i)y of the 
Proceedings are urged to writ© individually to Dr. Koningsberger and claim 
it ; non-members may obtain the Proceedings from Het Algemeen Syiidikaat 
van Suikerfabrikanten, Soerabaja, Java, upon prepayment of (.Guilders 
12.50 (Five dollars U.S. gold). 

Regional SectionH, - Since the last newsletter was published in May, 
the Hawaiian St^clioti has been organized by H. P. Agee, the Dominican 
Section by R. Ciferri, and the Indian Section by T. S, Venkatraman. 
The Vice-chairman for Indo-China, P. Vieillard, has asked to be relieved of 
his duties, because he has been called back to Franco in connexion with the 
Colonial Exposition in Paris. Mr. Vieillard has been requested to appoint 
an acting vice-chairman who will (^ariy on the work during his absence. 

Work of Committees, — It is gratifying to report, that the Chairmen of most 
of the Standing and Special Committees, in co-operation with the members 
of their committees, are now acjtively at work in assembling information in 
their special fields, to be placed before the Society at the next Congress. This 
unselfish attitude of men who have heavy demands on their time and energies 
in the discharge of their regular duties is most deeply appreciated. T heir 
1 A newsletter preiMUed by the Secretary of the Society. 
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example will undoubtedly be followed by the few who have not yet been 
able to get their cotonittees organized. 

Oswald Sohkeiner (tr.S.A.), Chairman of the Committee on Soils, has 
added the following members to his Committee ; W. E. Cboss (Argentine) ; 
M. Calmon DU Pin e Almeida (Brazil) ; J. A. Fabis (Cuba) ; the Director of 
the Ministry of Agriculture (Egypt) ; K. Oshima (Japan) ; H. F. Clabke 
(Fiji) ; W. H. Habbison (India) ; J. Th. White (Java) ; F. A. Lopez- 
Dominguez (Peru) ; H. Atheeton Lee (Philippines) ; R. Febnandez 
Gabcia (Porto Rico) ; Augusto Chotin (Dominican Republic) ; Fbedebictk; 
Habdy (British West Indies). The Committee “ is attempting to collect 
references for all soil and fertilizer work done in the principal sugar cane 
regions of the world, with a view to preparing a bibliography on the subject.” 
Ralph B. Deemeb is in charge of this project, and considerable pix)gress has 
already been made. A comprehensive programme has also been worked out 
to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity in the classification of soils. 

C. E. Pembebton (Hawaii), Chairman of the Committee on Insect Pests, 
has asked to serve on his committee : J. G. Mybbs (British West Indies), 
U. C. Lofttn (Cuba), and R. H. Van Zwaluwenbubg (Hawaii). His com- 
mittee expects to take up discussions on “ the status to date of the principal 
insect pests of sugar cane in each region represented, with special reference to 
the parasites of such pests, both native and introduced ; artificial distribution 
of parasites of cane insects from field to field where needed ; mechanical 
methods of insect control ; relation of diseases of cane insects to their control 
on plantations and the artificial utilization of such diseases in plantation 
practice ; quarantine methods against insect pests." Pa])ers on special 
subjects have also been promised by several members. 

G. N. Wolcott (U.S.A.), member of the Committee on Insect Pests, is 
writing a book on the entomology of tn>pical countrioH. T. E. Hollo wav 
(U.S.A.), who has kindly supplied this news item states that the chapter on 
sugar cane insects is particularly interesting aiifl valuable, giving much 
information which is not available elsewhere. 

The attention of the chairmen of committees is called to the necessity of 
having their reports ready in about a year from now so that manuscripts may 
reach the Local Secretary in Porto Rico in time to enable him to have reprints 
prepared for distribution among the delegates at the oi>ening of the Congress. 

Collections of Cane Varieties, — This project has been advanced materially 
but the point has not yet been reached where a public announcement can be 
made. 

Ee-establishment of International Commission for Uniform Methods of 
Stigar Analysis, — F, J. Bates (U.S.A.), has reported decided progress in his 
negotiations for the purpose of re-convening the International Commission. 
When the time comes to make specific arrangements, he will notify all those 
interested in this project. 

Symposium on Crystallization, — At the Soerabaja Congress it was 
suggested by P. Honio (Java) that the programme of the next Congress 
include a symposium on erystallization, both from the theoretical and 
practical standpoint. Dr. Honig has been appointed a committee of one to 
arrange for such a discussion to occupy not more than a half-day session, and 
to invite speakers. 

Su^cMT Abstreusts . — ^A supply of copies of the Open Letter about the 
abstract periodical sponsored by the Society have been sent to each Vice- 
Chairman with the request to distribute them and to urge authors in his 
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territory to send in abstracts of all technical papers published by them since 
the beginning of this year. Nine of the Vice-Chairmen have so far been heard 
from and they have promised to co-operate, either personally or through a 
committee appointed by them. Circular letters with copies of the Open Letter 
have also been forwarded to all sugar journals and similar publications all over 
the world, likewise to agricultural departments, experiment stations, technolo- 
gists* associations, and individuals interested in sugar technology. Some 
journals have already given publicity to the Open Letter, and others have 
promised to do so. Several of the institutions addressed have agreed to send 
in abstracts, and the Research Institute for the Czecho-Slovakian Sugar 
Industry, in a fine spirit of co-operation, has already submitted abstracts of all 
articles published by the staff in 1930. It is sincerely hoped that all others will 
soon fall in line so that this undertaking, based entirely on the goodwill of 
individuals and expected to prove of the greatest mutual benefit in the 
international field, may be properly launched. If any journals should wish to 
reprint any part, of “ Sugar Abstracts,” the Society will be glad to co-operate 
in every possible way. 

Some Remarks and Statistics on the Milling Plant 
of Sugar Factories in Mauritius. 

By P. NORTH COOMBES 

At tlie present date there are 42 factories in operation in Mauritius, 
which turn out a total of about 240,000 tons of sugar yearly, or an average of 
5714 tons per factory. The milling plant generally consists of a cane-cuttor 
(revolving knives) and three mills ; the best equipped factories have a crusher 
and fourth mill in addition. The machinery is chiefly of British make, but 
with the exception of about a dozen factories the ])lant is old and lacks that 
homogeneity which characterizes modern sugar-houses. 

The work performed by the mills taken as a whole is decidedly good, but 
there is room for iin])rovoment in many of the units. The mills' extraction of 
our best factories ranges betM^oeii 95 0 and 95-7 per cent., with a dilution ])er 
cent, normal juices varying between 20 and 2(3 per cent., and about 12*5 per 
cent, fibre in cane. Only 10 factorie.s attain this standard ; the 32 others show 
extractions between 92 and 94*9 per cent. The average of the 42 Mauritian 
factories was 94 •! per cent, mills’ extraction in 1929, as compared with Java’s 
average of 94*4 per cent, and Hawaii’s 97*1 per cent. Our milling plant has to 
be remodelled if we are to got nearer to Hawaii’s results. In Java with their 
very high yields of cane per acre, they do not contemplate increasing their 
extraction by erecting stronger miUs : it is not necessary. In Mauritius, 
however, where the crop is by no means heavj% where the riclmess of canes is 
far from improving, and where planter's canes are bought too dearly, due to 
competition and overlapping interests, it is desirable to have powerful mills to 
ensure the highest extraction possible. 

The real progress of the sugar industry in our colony dates from 1900, 
and from that period up to 1914 very many improvements were made in 
the uaines. The World War put a stop to that better equipment, but in the 
years following progress was resumed and several factories ordered heavier 
and up-to-date mills. Unfortunately a series of bad years since 1923 have 
greatly hindered that forward move, and the low price ruling for sugar for 
some time has put a complete stop to progress in factory equipment. The 
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three years just elapsed have been a deadlock and manufacturers are at present 
working at a loss. Unless prices go up through an entente between producers 
in limiting production ; or unless our produce is better protected by the 
British Government, there is not the least hope of improving our factories, and 
it is even very likely that several of them will have to close down, thus 
entailing abandonment of cultivation in certain localities. This, of course, 
would be most detrimental to an over-populated island, with the sugar 
industry only to suy)port its 410,000 inhabitants. 

The writer has just gone into the (juestion of milling improvements, and 
in his opinion and that of many others in the sugar business, it is high time to 
(liscaril many obsolete machines and replace them by modern units. Much 
indeed has to he done ; but money is not to be found. If the industry can be 
established on a sound basis with a fixed price for our sugars, year in and year 
out, a yu'ice that would allow us to work at a y>rofit, then Mauritius will go 
ahead and w^ill strive to maintain its y)oaition in the sugar world (a y)osition we 
are yiroud of), so as to bring it to the highest level within the Empire. 

Manufacturers of machinery and other equiy^rnent in the British Isles 
would assuredly welcome a change for the better in our staydo industry 
as this would undoubtedly mean the resumy^tion of orders and the transaction 
of business to our mutual satisfaction. It is also likely that in certain cases, 
whore circumstances are favourable, an impetus may be given to a rational 
centralization of factories and in this event big mills will have to be ordered and 
now evay^orators, vacuum yians, and boilers would be required to assure of a 
homogeneous and economical ydaut. 

At the yu'esent time, on entering a Mauritian factory, one is often struck 
by the disparity of the mills. In a train of three mills for instance each may 
have its syie<iial dimensions ; there are only 12 factories out of 42 that have all 
the mills of the same standard. Only eight factories have mills of the same 
size and from the same manufacturer. In the others one may find a Smith 
mill follow^ed by a Blaikie and a McNeil, or again a Fletcher, a (bok, and a 
Fawcett Preston. Further, one will come across a 1st mill of 32 in. X (56 in., 
a 2nd mill of 32 in. x 7S i?i., and a 3rd mill of 34 in. x 72 in. ; or a 1st mill of 
36 in. X 72 in. and two other mills of 30 in. x 66 in. 

Cane Knives. — Out of 42 factories, 18 have a cane-cutter (revolving 
knives) ; four of these are of British make and the rest are from local firms. 
The jH-oy^ortiou of factories using knives is 42-9 per cent. Of the four imported 
<iane-cutters, two are by Mirrlees Watson, one by Fletcher and one by the 
United Sugar Engineers, 

Crushers. — 24 factories have one crusher only, and one factory has two. 
Pro}>ortion of factories with cru.sher = 59*5 per cent. Of these 26 crushers, 
22 were supplied by British engineering firms, principally A. & W. Smith and 
Mirrlees Watson ; 22 crushers are of the Krajewski design, two of the Fulton 
kind, and two of the crusher-shredder type. 

Mills. — There are 139 throe -roller mills in our 42 factories, viz. : 42 used 
as 1st mills, 42 as 2nd mills, 41 as 3rd mills and 14 as 4th mills. One factory 
has a crusher and two mills only, and 14 factories have a 4th mill. The equip- 
ment is expressed as follows : 

Claas A . — One cane cutter + 4 mills = 3 factories ; 1 crusher + 4 mills — 
3 factories ; 1 cane-cutter + 1 crusher + 4 mills = 3 factories ; 1 cane -cutter 
+ 2 crushers + 4 mills = 1 factory ; 4 mills only = 4 factories ; a total of 
14 factories. Class B . — 1 cane-cutter 4* 3 mills, = 7 factories ; 1 crusher 
+ 3 mills — 13 factories ; 1 cane-cutter + 1 crusher + 3 mills = 4 factories ; 
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XXXV. 


BLAIR, CAMPBELL & McLEAN Ltd. 

have pleasure in announcing that they 
have acquired the business of 

HARVEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 

(formerly McONIE, HARVEY & CO. Ltd.) 

Comprising the goodwill and all patterns and d^awillg^s, 
and have also retained the services of certain of Harvey’s 
technical staff, and can now supply ail renf)wals, repairs 
and additions to Harv(\v equipment, ami guarantee 
accuracy, reliability, prompt shipment, and keen prices 
consist(^nt with the best material and construction. 

BLAIR, CAMPBEU & McLEAN Ltd. 

have decided, with the object of identifying the names 
of the business acquired and in order that Ihere should 
be a closer co-ordination beiween the (bmjiany’s name 
and the name applied to the special plant manufactured, 
to adopt in future^ the title 

BLAIRS LIMITED 

INfORIDRATINd 

BLAIR, CAMPBELL & McLEAN Ltd. 

HARVEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 

(formerly McONIE, HARVEY & CO. Ltd.) 

and A. & P. W. McONIE. 

Thn iicc(5ssiiry fonnalitios have bw'ii completed and the. 
now name registered and in future all corr<!.spondence 
should h(' addressed to 

BLAIRS LIMITED 

Glasgow Engineering Works 
GLASGOW, S.W.I. 




ILLUSTRATION OF 900 8Q. FT. AUXO FiLTBR. 

THE AUTO FILTER 

(Patented) 

This Filter has been designed for the filtration of sugar liquors 
containing decolorizing carbons, kieselguhr, carbonate of lime, 
or other suspended matter. The leaves or filtering elements are 
carried on a rotating frame and the cake formed is of an even 
thickness, thus permitting thorough and efficient cake washing. 

Some of the outstanding features are : — 

Separate filtrate from each leaf. 

Sight glass inspection of filtrate. 

External isolating valve for each leaf. 

Easy removal of leaves. 

Low cost for operation and cloths. 

High throughput. 

Design which permits flexibility to meet varying 
conditions. 

The Auto Filter is operating at factories in England, U.S.A., 
Porto Rico, San Domingo, Louisiana, Philippines, South Africa, 
Brazil. 

Made in 720 sq. ft. and 900 sq. ft. sizes. 

. BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


16, Abbey House 
2, Victoria Street 
LONDON 


OON8UI.T 


Tel. : Victoria 6318 
Cables— Siicharbrit 
LONDON 


BRITISH SUCHAR PROCESSES LIMITED 

For Territories : — 

Great Britain, Europe, Africa, British India, B.W.L, Mauritius, China and Japan* 




Some Remarks a«d Stalisttca on the Mlltins: Plant In Mauritius. 


3 mills only = 3 factories ; a total of 27 factories. Class C , — 1 crusher + 

2 mills = 1 factory. 

Of the 139 three -roller mills in Mauritius, 31 were made by the local 
firms Les Forges et Fonderies de Maurice, and Tardieu & Co. ; and 108 were 
imported, 103 being supplied by British makers and five being of French 
manufacture. The mills made by all firms are classified^thus : ( 1 ) British firms ; 
A. & W. Smith & Co, 37 mills ; Mirrlees Watson, 18 mills ; Fletcher, 11 mills ; 
Fawcett Preston, 7 mills ; Harvey Engin’g. Co., 5 mills ; Blaikie, 4 mills ; 
McNeil, 4 mills ; Sugar Machinery Mfg. (^‘o., 4 mills ; Cook, 3 mills ; McOnie, 

3 mills ; Bever-Dorling, 3 mills ; Rushton-Proctor, Duncan Stewart, 
Robinson, Corby, 1 each, 4 mills ; in all, a total of 103 mills. (2) French 
manufacturers. — Cail, 4 mills ; Cie de Fives-Lille, 1 mill. (3) Local make . — 
Les Forges and Fonderies de Maurice, 21 ; Les Forges Coloniales (Tardieu 
^ Co.), 6 mills; The Colonial Engineering Co., 2 mills; unknown (presumed 
local) 2 mills ; a total of 31 mills. 

If we look now into the results of these three classes of factories, we have 
the following mills* extractions (as compiled from the Controle Muiuel of the 
Dept, of Agriculture, Crop 1929 : 14 factories, class A (4 mills, etc.) = 
94‘7 mills’ extraction ; 27 factories class B (3 mills, etc.) — 93*9 ; 1 factory, 
class C (2 mills, etc.) = 92*0. It is interesting to compare our mills* extraction 
with those of Java for the same year, 1929 : — 


Mill Equipment. Mauritius. Java. 

Crusher and 2 mills 92-0 (1 factory) .. Nil 

3 mills only 93*5 (9 factories) .. 92'0 (10 factories) 

Crusher and 3 mills 94*2 (15 factories) . . 92*9 (7 factories) 

4 mills only 94*9 (5 factories) .. 94*2 (29 factories) 

Crusher and 4 mills 94*4 (5 factories) .. 94*8 (39 factories) 

6 mills only nil 95*6 (13 factories) 

Crusher and 5 mills nil .. 95*5 (23 factories) 


The above statement shows that our mi 11 -work compares favourably 
with that of Java. Were w© to discard our old weak mills, our results would be 
still better, but, I repeat, wo cannot afford, and unless we are helped in one way 
or another our industry is in jeopardy and our hopes shattered. The highest 
mills’ extraction obtained in 1929 was 9.5*7 per cent., and the lowest 91*3 per 
cent. 

Dimensions of Mills . — The following is a classification of the dimensions 
of mills in our factories : — 

(a) 36 in. X 72 in. = 1 mill ; 35J in. X 87 in. 3 ; 34 in. X 78 hi. ~ 4 ; 
34 in. X 72 in. — 1 ; 34 in. X 66 in. = 1 ; that is 10 mills from 34 in. to 

36 in. diam. (6) 33 m. X 72 in. — 1 ; 32'i^ir in. X 65| in, — 1 ; 32 in. X 

76 in. = 1 ; 32 in. X 72 in. = 12 ; 32 in. x 66 in. = 20 ; 32 in. X 65 in. 

= 3 ; 32 in. X 60 in. ~ 1 ; that is 39 mills from 32 in. to 33 in. diam. 

(c) 31 in. X coin. = 1 mill; 30J in. X 61 in. — 1 ; 30Jin. X 60 in. 1 ; 

30J in. X 69 in. = 1 ; 30 in. X 69 in. = 2 ; 30 in. X 66 in. = 43 ; 

30 in. X 60 in. = 14 ; 30 in. X 67 in. ~ 1 ; tliat is 64 mills from 30 in. to 

31 in. diam. (d) 29| in. X 66 in. == 1 mill ; 29^ in. X 66 in. = 1 ; 29J in. X 

60 in. as 2 ; 29J in. X 60 in- = 1 ; 29 in. X 72 in. = 1 ; 29 in. X 66 in. = 4 ; 

29 in. X 66 in. = 1 ; 29 in. X 60 in. = 2 ; that is 13 mills from 29 in. to 29f in. 

diam. (e) 28 in. X 66 in. *= 2 mills ; 28 in. X 60 in. = 1 ; 27J in, X 60 m. ~ 
1 ; 27 in. X 65 in. = 1 ; 27 in. X 60 in. = 1 ; 26 in. X 64 in. = 1 ; that is 
7 mills from 26 in. to 28 in. diam. (/) 26 J in. X 64 in. ~ 1 mill ; 25 in. x 60 in. 
« 1 ; 26 in. X 44J in. = 1 ; 24J in. X 60 in. *= 1 ; 24| in. X 54 in. — 1 ; 
24 in, X 60 in. as 1 ; that is 6 mills from 24 in.to 26J in. diam., giving a total 
.of 139 mills. 
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The biggest mills are : the 3 mills at Mon Tr^sor,” ** Mon Desert ” (ex 
** Mon D^ert Cari6 ” ) 35^ in. X 87 in. by Les Forges and Fonderies de Maurice» 
Mirrlees Watson, and Call, and the 1st mill at “ Terracine ” factory, 
36 in. X 72 in., made by ITie Colonial Engineering Co., Mauritius. The 
smallest : 24 in. X 60 in. and 24j in. X 64 in. are at “ Riohe-en-Eau ’* and 
“ Rividre des Anguilles ’’ factories respectively. Of over 139 mills, only 113 
are of 30 in diara and above, i.e., 81*3 per cent. The only factories where 
the complete mill plant has been supplied by one firm, are : ( 1 ) ‘‘Beau S^jour ” 
where cane-carrier, cane-cutter, Klrajewski crushers and 3 mills of 
30 in. X 60 in. have been made by Mirrlees Watson ; (2) the “ Sans-Souci * 
factory, the largest in the island, where also the cane-carrier, crusher, and 
four mills of 34 in. X 78 in. have been supplied by Mirrlees Watson ; and 
(3) “Highlands” factory where cane carrier, cane-cutter, crusher and four 
mills, 32 in. X 72 in., are by the same Scotch firm. 

The “ Mon D6sert ” factory at Moka, which scored the best mills extraction 
last year (95*7 per cent.) has a cnisher by Tardieu & Co. (a local firm) and 4 
mills 32 in. x 72 in. by Mirrlees Watson. Other examples in this category 
are : (a) “ Rose-Belle ” factory with one Fulton typo of crusher by Mirrlees 
Watson and 3 mills of 32 in. X 66 in. by Fletcher; and (b) “Union ” (Ducray) 
factory, in Savarme, with its 3 mills of 30 in. X 66 in. by A. & W. Smith. 
An instance of factories with mills of varying dimensions, but by one maker, 
is “ Bel-Ombre,” with a colonial cane-cutter and 3 mills by A. & W. Smith. 

All the other factories in M%uritius have mills by difierent makers, and 
sometimes of various dimensions as well. The chief reason for this lies in tho 
slow and gradual centralisation of factories, which has been going on for a 
good many years ; the mills from a dismantled factory were divided amongst 
others and went either to replace older and weaker mills or wore erected as 
additional units. As matters stand there is still much to be effected in the 
milling plants of Mauritius, either in scrapping the weaker and older mills or 
again in creating modern centrals. This will have to come sooner or later. 

Only the mill equijmient has been considered here ; but it is not a moot 
point that there is more scope for amelioration in tho other departments of our 
sugar -houses, in evaporators, barometric condensers, vacuum pans, boilers, 
travelling cranes, etc. When our industry is established on a sound basis 
by a fixed minimum price for our sugars, allowing us to produce at a profit ; 
and M hen also (as we hope) we have Free Trade within tho Empire, then will 
be the British tirms’ opportmiity of considerably enlarging their business 
with Mauritius, and also with her friends in need, the West Indies. 

The stigar industry can be further developed in our island and we could 
easily bring our production up to 300,000 tons; this would meet the exigencies 
of our increasing pojnxlation and reduce our cost of maiiufacture by allowing the 
existing factories or fewer centrals to deal profitably with more cones. May 
the day be not far distant when our troubles and anxieties for the morrow 
come to an end, and when we can with fortitude resxime our place of vantage 
among the sugar producers of the British Empire. 

Leaoh’s Aboentinb JisTATEs. — ^The annual report of Leach's Argentine Estates 
Ltd. for the year endii^ last March shows that a net profit of £32,402 was achieved, as 
compared with £8462 in the previous season. This sum has been transferred to the 
reserve which now stands at £88,499. The drop in price obtained for the sugar was 
fortunately more than counterbalanced by a better yield (9*46 against 8*6 per cent.) 
and by a reduction in the cost of production. The yield itself was due to very favour- 
able climatic conditions and to a more thorough cultivation. It is stated that the 
company’s crop now in progress is quite up to Sie averajge. 
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Trinidad. 

Trinidad has an area of 1,267,236 acres, of which 314,086 are actually 
under cultivation, including about 33,000 acres under sugar cane. The 
population is estimated at about 397,000, out of which some 40,000 labourers 
are directly employed in the sugar industry or in cane fanning. Cacao takes 
precedence os the principal crop, but the production of sugar is very little 
behind in respect to value. The cane-growing area is confined to the western 
coast and is in three belts : the Naparimas to the south, the flat lands of the 
central belt, and the Caroiii plain to the north’. The soils of the first and third 
belts are extremely heavy ; in the central belt, though somewhat lighter, they 
are equally unsuited to other crops. 

The cane is grown in Trinidad either in very large units by the factory 
owners or in very small ones by a large number of independent cane farmers. 
In 1928 out of a total production of 824,796 tons of cane, 449,634 tons were 
grown by the estates and 375,162 tons by some 20,000 small grow’-ers. 
Payment to tliese farmers for tho cane is made on a sliding scale based on the 
f.o.b. value of tho sugar, there beitig an miderstood but not guaranteed 
miniinura price of 12s. ])er ton of cane. Tho yield per aero is still below 
2 tons of sugar. 

The method of cultivation of the estates-grown cane is being revolu- 
tionized by the a.dv€)nt of median ically-drawn implements, but it is too early 
yet to gauge the ultimate effect on the crops. For many years implements 
drawn by cablci-]>ower have been in use on the flat, alluvial soils, but 
these were not considered suitalile for the far more undulating lands of the 
Naparimas. Tractors have, liowever, been in use for the last five years and 
have enabled groat progress to be made in pleugliing and cultivating. Tho 
rainfall in tho sugar cane areas of Trinidad averages 65 inches per annum. 
Most of this falls betw^^en June and Docornber, making iiriplemental tillage 
during those months impossible on such heavy soils. In tho dry season the 
soils become so hard than only the most powerful units are able to pull the 
ploughs. Cattle-ploughing is almost impossible. Ten -ton tractors are ‘^ble 
to pull a four-disc plough only with some difficulty in many of tlie heavy soils 
of Trinidad. Ifc can be stated that these soils are now being cultivated for 
the first tinie. The operations of preparing the land for iJanting are costly 
and, as in the case of British Guiana, it is essential that ratoon crops should 
be grown. The general practice is to take a j>lant cane and two ratoon crops. 

The usual practice in Trinidad is to make heavy applications of pen 
manure before planting and in some cases to apply artificial fertilizers to the 
ratoon crops. Tho use of artificial manures is the subject of very close 
experimentation by many of the estates, in which they have the aid of the 
staff of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture ; the Ste. Madeleine 
sugar estate maintains a staff of experimenters of its own on this and allied 
investigations. 

The standard varieties of cane cultivated in Trinidad are BH 10(12), 
XJba, and B 166. But a large number of other varieties, including some of 
the newer POJ canes, are being experimented with. At Ste. Madeleine 
there is a collection grown in properly laid out plots of the best varieties from 
a large number of countries, including Barbados, British Guiana, Java, 
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Porto Rico, Tucuman, Gtiadeloupe, and Coimbatore. It is this company 
that first introduced the well-known POJ 2878 into the British West Indies. 
The Trinidad Department of Agriculture has been raising cane seedlings 
annually since 1917 ; none of these has so far foimd its way into general 
cultivation, but one or two now being tried show considerable promise. A 
new departure on one big estate has b^n the substitution of XJba for seedling 
-canes on a large scale, while Co 213 is finding some types of heavy alluvial 
soil quite congenial. 

Trinidad suffers more as a result of insect pests than most other cane- 
growing coimtries. In addition to the small moth-borer, the large moth- 
borer is capable of doing very considerable damage. Furthermore, the 
frog-hopper is a serious pest. This insect is known elsewhere but is not 
considered menacing outside Trinidad. It has been the subject of very 
careful research for a long series of years. Those investigations have had 
at least one incidental result, in that greater efforts are now being made to 
improve the cultivation of the soil ; it has been proved that the lime content 
of the soil in many districts is very low and that applications of from 5 to 
20 tons of groimd limestone per acre will be necessary to neutralize the acidity 
of the soil. If this deficiency of lime proves to be a cardinal factor in the 
frog -hopper ravages, as is suspected, it will have to be made good, but the 
cost of any large apx)lications is too great to be feasible under present 
conditions. 

Of the 12 factories operating in Trinidad, the eight largest manufacture 
about 90 per cent, of the sugar. Foiu of those account for 63,000 tons out 
of the crop of about 90,000 tons, of which some 32,000 tons is turned out by 
Ste Madeleine alone. These four may be classed as fairly well-equipped and 
obtain an average overall recovery of about 86'4 per cent., the cost of manu- 
facriire averaging about £12 per ton. The average over-all recovery of five of 
the other eight factories is 73 per cent, and their cost of manufacture about 
£13. 17s. per ton. Most of these make yellow crystal sugar for direct con- 
sumption, so obtain a rather higher sale price than do the factories manufac- 
turing raws. Centralization has been most profitably developed in the south 
side of the island, where the Usine Ste. Madeleine is situated. In 1929 its 
sugar was turned out at a cost of £ll. 6s. 8d. per ton f.o.b. or considerably 
below the average figure. 

Jamaica, 

Jamaica is the largest of the British West Indian islands, being 144 miles 
at its extreme length and 49 miles at its extreme width. It is divided into 
three counties and fourteen parishes, and the agricultural conditions in the 
various parishes vary considerably according to elevation, rainfall and soil 
formation. The area is 2,848,160 acres (4,450 square miles), of which 
1,157,586 acres are returned as under care and cultivation, but only 270,240 
are under tillage ; the total area under sugar cane is 43,605 acres. The popula- 
tion is estimated at 974,742, out of which some 30,000 labourers are attached 
to the sugar industry, forming with their dependents one-tenth of the popu- 
lation. 

In Jamaica bananas represent the largest crop, close on 50 per cent, of 
the total exports being composed of this fruit. Sugar comes next, forming 
in 1928, with rum, about 19 per cent, of the exports (sugar £710,000 and rum 
£79,000). The 43,000 acres imder cane in 1927 gave a production of 62,525 
tons of sugar, against one of 20,000 tons in 1897. Out of the fourteen parishes 
augar is grown in ten, but two-thirds of the island crop is now produced in the 
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four parishes of St. Catherine, Clarendon (including Vere), Westmoreland, 
and St. Thomas. 

Up to ten years ago practically the only cane grown in Jamaica was the 
White Transparent, one of the very first seedlings produced after the collapse 
of the Bourbon cane, but as it proved very susceptible to mosaic rapid progress 
has since been made in introducing immime and resistant varieties, mostly 
through the Department of Agricultme. The varieties chiefly grown now 
areBH 10 (12), Uba and White Transparent in about equal areas and a lesser 
area of Ba 1 1669, the first mentioned being the most favoured, while Uba is 
useful in assisting to get rid of mosaic, and Ba 11669 suits the heavier soils. 
Several of the Java canes are being experimented with, but it will be several 
years before definite conclusions can bo arrived at as to their suitability 
locally. 

The insect pests that cause so much loss to the other islands are of little 
consequence in Jamaica ; the froghopper is not knowm as a sugar cane post 
and even the small mothborer causes but little damage. On the other hand, 
mosaic has been allowed to get more out of control in Jamaica than in any 
other sugar-growing island in the West Indies and for many years has 
occasioned a good deal of loss to the planters. 

A considerable amount of pen manuring is done in Jamaica ; little or no 
green manuring is tried, but applications of artificial fertilizer are customarily 
made ; there is, however, considerable need for systematic experimentation in 
the proper application of manures generally. 

The soil in Jamaica is rich and fertile and, with proper cultivation of 
suitable varieties of cane, yields of trom 35 to 60 tons of cane per acre are 
obtainable. One estate has averaged 36 tons over its whole cultivation. Yet 
the average yield from the (‘ornplote returns submitted to the Commission 
by some 22 factories was no higher than 21*2 tons, a figiu'e that indicates the 
room for improvement on some of the estates. Field practice varies very 
widel>^, from Trelawny where the cane is ratooned perpetually and little or no 
ploughing is possible to Vere where cable-drawn ploughs are being used. In 
some districts light tractors are used for ploughing and cultivation. Harvest- 
ing methods in some places are still very wasteful of labour, canes being tied 
up into bundles by hand and untied at the factory ; but the system is a 
consequence of the excessive supply of very cheap labour. On more up-to-d ite 
estates, power hoists are in use for transferring the cane. 

There aie five or six factories in Jamaica that are fully equipped with 
crushing yilants of 1 1 rollers or more and with complete boiling house equipment, 
but of these only one is said to record an over-all recovery above 86 per cent. ; 
another records 82 and the remainder so far as they are known range from 
72 per cent, downwards. On aoount of their large output of high quality rum 
many of the factories do not attempt to recover a maximum amoimt of sugar 
from the juice, being content to pass high purity molasses to the distillery 
and ferment the sugar, obtaining a high return of rum. But as the market for 
rum is now decreasing greater attention should be, and in one or two instances 
is being, paid to obtaining a maximum recovery of sugar, especially where the 
factory is equipped to do so. In any case the milling work needs improving, 
as low recovery at the mills is not compensated for by improved return of rum, 
the sugar jiot recovered passing immediately to the furnaces in the bagasse. 

In some parishes what are efficient factories are unable at present to get 
sufficient cone to run to full capacity owing to banana growing having exten- 
sively invaded the cane contributory areas. In Clarendon i)arish the crop 
previously harvested in three factories is all to be dealt with in one factory by 
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the new owners of the estates, to allow working to maximum capacity and so 
reduce the cost of manufacture. 

In Westmoreland seven small factories turn out together about 10,000 
tons of sugar ; in these the efficiency is low and, as is the case with field work, 
an abvmdant supply of cheap labour is being wastefully employed. Various 
proposals have been made for the erection of a central factory to serve this 
area ; but on account of the individualism of proprietors and the complications 
of liens on properties no progress has been made. Since no other crop can 
apparently take the place of cone in the Westmoreland district, the Com- 
mission consider that if the industry is to survive there must be established a 
modem central factory on a co-operative basis by the estates owners and mort- 
gagees and they deem it a suitable project for Government assistance or that 
of the Colonial Development Fund. To safeguard the large investment neces- 
sary, it would be requisite to obtain contracts providing for the planting of a 
minimum area in cane by the contributory estates over a period of at least 
15 to 20 years. 

The growing of cane by small landholders in Jamaica has fallen ofi greatly 
in recent years owing to the banana rex)lacing cane in many districts. If the 
sugar industry is to be retained, it is considered very advisable that the growing 
of cane by small farmers should be encouraged, as the present tendency of all 
small-holders to grow bananas only would endanger large communities in the 
case of a bad hurricane or a rapid increase in the incidence of panama disease, 
to which the loading banana variety grown in Jamaica is susceptible. 

For want of funds the Department of Science and Agriculture has not 
been able to keep abreast with its experimental work and no well-laid-out 
experiments are being undertaken to ascertain correct manurial and cultural 
treatments or to test systematically new cane vaiieties and establish their 
suitability for local conditions. The Director of Agriculture estimates that a 
further expenditure of £4000 per annum is necessary to bring this side of the 
work of his Department to a satisfactory coiidition. He advocates the 
starting of a sugar cane experiment and breeding station in a suitable locality 
(Hope Gardens not being suitable) and the securing of the services of a well- 
trained soil chemist. 


Correspondence. 

COSTS OF PBODUOTION IN JAVA. 

To THE Editob of The Iotebnational Sugab Joubnal 
Sib, — In the Report of the West Indian Sugar Commission, just to 
hand, there appears a misleading inaccuracy to which I would call attention. 

The table of cost of production in various sugar countries (p. 32) 
“ adapted from one recently published by Lt.-Col. Ivan Davson ” (quoted in 
your July issue, p. 361) shows Java with a production cost of 9s. 3d. per 
owt., whereas, in fact, this figure is leas than 8s. per cwt., thus placing Java 
on top as the country with the lowest cost of production, and not Cuba. 
Pasoeroean, Java, Feanois Maxwell, 

13th August, 1930. 

New Company; Utilities Impbovbments, Ltd. (250,657).— Private, To 
acquire interest in any invention relating to the production, storage, and use of 
sugar ; to carry out chemical or other scientific research or work ; to establish work- 
shops and laboratories, etc. Nominal capital, £4500. W, Hann, 7, Shirley Road, 
Croydon (subscriber). 
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Son. Imfbovbkent in B.b]:.ation to Chop Pboduction. 0. Clarke. Agri- 
cvUural Journal of India, XXV, II. March, 1930.^ 

The author commences this interesting paper with a reference to the 
well worn theme of the world’s future supply of food. With an average 
increase of twenty millions a year, the additional food needed has in the past 
been obtained rather by taking up new land than by intensification in culti- 
vation ; and the time has now come when, in India and most other countries, 
there is little fresh land available. He compares India with the United 
States and France, two other mainly agricultural countries ; and shows by 
what statistics are available that, while the United States have 2*6 acires 
in cultivation for the maintenance of each unit of population, and France 2*3, 
there are only 1*2 acres cultivated in India. The Indian returns of “ culturable 
waste,” averaging over 100 millions of acres, are misleading in this comiexion ; 
and it is very difficult in India, as in many other countries, to find new land 
of the necessary quality for food crops, excepting by the extension of irrigation. 

Hence the necessity for India, with her largo and increasing population, 
to take ste])s to get more food out of her cultivated acres. This, the author 
remarks, will be a difficult but not insoluble problem ; and he bases this 
conclusion on his oxy)erience in the United Provinces, and largely on the work 
of the Sugar Kosearch Station at Shahjehanpur. Among favourable factors, 
are soil that is easy to manage ami that quickly responds to treatment, and 
agricultural workers attaclied to their calling and with a strong land sense. 
There is no shoitage, moreover, of labour though land must be economized, in 
striking contrast, say, with Austialia and Canada whore there is plenty of land 
but the necessity of (lovel()j)ing labour saving <levicos to the utmost. Weather 
conditions are difficult and there is a shoit growing season, needing early 
maturing and sj)ecialized cro})s : the monsoon is the dominant few^tor in rural 
India. Ignorance and a larger share of ill-health than is usual are further 
adverse conditions, only perliaps to be overcome by extending education 
of a rural type among the people. 

Much has been done in increasing yields by the evolution and distribution 
of heavily croj)ping varieties, such as in wheat and sugar cane, ^‘adding crores 
to the cultivators’ income.” But this has been a severe test for the plant 
breeder, and further steps are not to be easily won. The author therefore 
proceeds to the consideration of the local soil improvement, to the study of 
which he has devoted himself for the last seventeen years. Commencing 
with Boussingault’s great field experiment in 1834, research has been 
continuous in Europe since that time, and thus India has its tools ready made. 
In passing, he refers to one conception largely developed at Cambridge 
and Rothamsted as of great significance, namely, the occurrence of critical 
periods in crops, determined by quantitative observations during the entire 
period of the growth of the plants. He defines a critical period as “ a rela- 
tively short interval during which a plant reaches a maximum sensibility 
to a certain factor which has the greatest effect on the ultimate yield.” 
Observations at Shahjehanpur show two such i>eriods in the sugar cane : 
(1) in May and early June, when the tillers and root system are developing, 
and (2) in August and September, when the main storage of sugar takes 
place. Such periods appear to be associated with phases of grciwth demanding 
rapid formation and movement of food material, ajid a check received at 
either of them permanently reduces the yield. Acre yield is positively and 
closely correlated with the amoxmt of nitrate nitrogen during the first period 

and with soil moisture and hurmdity i n the se cond . 

literiideo^ addieas in tbe Se^ion of Agriculture, Indian Science Congre&a, Allahabad, January, 1930, 
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Further on, in discussing the maintenance of fertility in cultivated lands, 
Clarke pays a warm tribute to the work of the Indian cultivator. Taking the 
amoimt of nitrogen in the first foot of soil as an index, he points out that, 
while certain fertile land has been calculated as containing 20,000 to 25,000 lbs. 
of nitrogen, the cultivator in the United Provinces has to be content with 
1000 to 3000. ‘‘ In India for at least 1000 years his method of farming has 
maintained a perfect balance between the nitrogen required and the pro- 
cesses which recuperate fertility.” On examination, the North Indian culti- 
vator appears to be the most economical in the world as far as nitrogen is 
concerned : he is more skilful than the Canadian, and the yield of irrigated 
wheat is not far removed from the Canadian average. “ He does more with 
his little nitrogen than I have ever heard of.” And the present standard of 
fertility can be maintained indefinitely ; but it must be raised, if the increasing 
population is to be fed. And this is the main question with wliich the author 
concerns himself. In discussing the great development of synthetic nitro- 
genous manures (equivalent to six million tons of sulphate of ammonia in 
1928-1929), he points out that this will be of little benefit to the Indian culti- 
vator imless the land is well supplied with organic matter ; and he therefore 
concentrates on this known deficiency. 

Recently two methods have been placed in the hands of the cultivators, so 
simple that anyone can use them : ( 1 ) the preparation of quick acting manures 
from waste organic matter and (2) the studied use of green manuring. The 
descrii^tion of the former he passes over, as anotiier worker will deal with it 
later in detail ; but he gives some results of green manuring experiments 
with sugar cane at Shahjehanpur. By ploughing in, on an average 218 
maunds of green manure, which adds 50 maunds of dry organic matter, and 
75 lbs. of nitrogen per acre, he was able to raise the yield of cane to 850 
maunds (of 82 lbs.) without any fertilizer except the green manure raised on 
the land itself. The results obtained in 1928 on 27 randomized plots were as 
follows : — 

Green Manure 847±;32 mnds. cane 87:+-3'6 mods, sugar 246:t 8*0 mnds. dry matter. 
Control.. .. 649±22 „ „ 67±2*6 „ „ 200±6*6 „ „ „ 

The practical result of this operation was an increase in the value of the crop of 
Rs, 90 per acre. 

The problem in treatment was to find out the conditions in the soil for 
the decomposition of the green manure, so that ( 1 ) the soil is well aerated and 
with sufficient moisture to prevent rapid drying out after sowing the crop in 
March, and (2) the nitrogen is in such a form that it is not lost before it is 
needed, and then is in a form that can be rapidly mineralized for use of the 
yotmg crop as wanted. If less than 5 in. of rain fall in the first half of Septem- 
ber, Clarke irrigates. By this means an abundant fungal growth fills the soil as 
it slowly dries, which prevents a large accumulation of nitrates in the autumn, 
and stores the nitrogen in an easily decomposable organic material (mycelium 
and microbial tissue) till it is wanted in the mineral form by the young 
plant in spring. Careful estimates of the nitrogen acciimulations were made 
throughout the year in treated and control plots and are shown in a diagram. 
The maximum nitrate was found in May to June, just before the rains came 
and when the canes were half grown, and no further large formation occurred 
till October, when growth was completed. The yields were in proportion to 
the mineral nitrogen in the first period, suggesting the importance of available 
nitrogen in the early stages of growth of the sugar cane ; and thus agreeing 
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I By Dr. H. C. PRINSEN GEERLIGS. 

I CANE SUGAR AND ITS MANUFACTURE. A comprehensive Treatise, summarizing 
1 the most valuable chemical data on Cane Sugar Manufacture in progressive countries, 

j An indispensable Handbook for managers and engineers as well as chemists. Second 
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According to the Mohnconir ole lai-lUh AugusU 1929, 
issued by 

THE EXPERIMENT STATION 

The present milling plant of si. Poppoh consists of a 

Maxwell crusher-shredder (30'' x 60") and four mills 

(32" X 72"). 

1. This installation has achieved the best milling result 
of all factories in Java using common imbibition, 
irrespective of the number and size of units in the 
milling trains. 

2. Its result is better than the best obtained by all 
the factories with crusher and five mills. 

3. Its result is better than that obtained by the only 
factory with six mills 

4. Its result is better than that of the only factory with 
crusher and six mills. 

6. This remarkable record was achieved by the use of 
only 18% of imbibition applied in the ordinary way. 


CONCLUSION 

THE MAXWELL SHREDDER FIXED TO ANY 
CRUSHER CUTS OUT ONE MILL, IRRESPECTIVE 
OP NUMBER OF MILLS IN THE TRAIN. 

Milling in Java is gauged by **loat juice % fibres** 

This figure for Poppoh is 28 ; the best of all 
factories with crusher and five mills is 24. 
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with the results obtained with barley, where 90 per cent, of the total nitrogen 
has been shown to be absorbed at one third of its growth. 

Turning to wheat again, the chief world producers in 1926 (on the whole a 
good year), in maunds per acre, are given as follows : United States 10*7, 
France'JlS'O, Canada 13-2, Germany 17*5, Great Britain 22-6, Belgium 26*3, 
the United Provinces 12-2 when irrigated and 8*2 \mirrigated, but at 
Shahjehanpur with Clakke’s treatment 28*8, with an average for 11 years 
(two of which were partial failures) of 24-4. Soil and climate in North India 
do not therefore impose serious restrictions on production, and there is no let 
or hindrance to the yields being raised, at any rate considerably, by the 
adoption of better agricultural methods. We have only been able to draw 
attention to a few of the points in this important paper, but sufficient it is 
hoped to make it worth while for those interested to read it in full. 

The Present Status of Sugar Cane Irrigation in Cuba. J. T. Crawley. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Conference of the Asociacion de 
T'ecnicos Azucareros de Cuba, December, 1929. 

Previous to about twenty years ago, there was but little attention paid 
to irrigation in Cuba. But the Exi)eriment Station was started in 1904 and 
soon began investigating the subject. The author commenced collecting 
information on rainfall, temperature and water supplies in 1907, and pub- 
lished his conclusions in a bulletin in 1909. These he summarizes as the 
historical basis for later work, as follows. 

The amount of water required during its growth by the cane was judged 
from practice in Hawaii, where they were adding 150-200 in. of w^ater a year to 
the rainfall, and ‘‘ crops were increasing by leaps and bounds.” But on 
comparing the monthly rainfalls in Hawaii and Cuba, it was noted thao they 
w^ere heavier in the winter in the former and in the summer in the latter. As 
the plant would recpiire most water when in full growth, Crawley came to 
the conclusion that less irrigation would be required m Cuba than in Hawaii. 

Temperature, — It was noted that there was a comparative cessation of 
gi’owth in Cuba each winter, and the question arose as to whether this was 
caused by the lower temperature or the low rainfall then. The average 
temperature in the winter was lower in Hawaii, and yet the growth of the 
canes was satisfactory ; from which he deduced that growth would be 
satisfactory in Cuba if a proper amount of water was available to the plant. 

Rainfall, — The average annual rainfall in Havana during a period of 49 
years had been 49*3 in. Assuming that the cane will need about 8 in. a month 
during summer, and that anything less than 5 in. would constitute a drought, 
he analysed the rainfall returns in this regard, and foimd that for a period 
during summer the rainfall was insufficient; and that from October to May it 
was entirely inadequate : “ there is never a year without its continued drought 
over a period of four consecutive months.” 

Water supplies, — Little was known about underground water supplies, 
but enough to indicate that in the red soils at least water was to be found at 
from 25 to 100 ft. And thousands of acres were being irrigated from such 
sources, and water was found in most localities on digging shallow wells, this 
water proving on analysis to be eminently suitable for irrigation of the sugar 
cane* The problem of utilizing such underground supplies was a simple one, 
in that there was usually a sufficient slope in the land for surface flow. 

The major factors, then, were a capricious and uncertain rainfall, a valuable 
crop requiring large amounts of water regularly applied, no deficiency in tem- 
perature, probably inexhaustible supplies of underground water of a suitable 
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quality, and a deep rich soil which- presented no engineering difficulties. 
There were however, if the Hawaii practice were to be followed, two problems 
to be faced : large capital for great installations of powerful pumps to command 
large areas, and considerable seepage of water from the channels through 
the permeable red soil from the pumps to the fields. Both of these difficulties 
have been overcome by the development of electrical energy by a Company 
with power lines extending throughout the country. Small and inexpensive 
pumps can be worked near to the fields to be irrigated. It has become the 
custom to erect pumps raising 500 to 3000 gallons of water a minute, from wells 
situated on the highest point of a field or group of fields, and then connecting 
the installation with the nearest power line of the Company. 

A fair start, has already been made, and there are 73 electric pumping 
stations of altogether 9433*5 H.P. served by the Company, besides separate 
installations by Companies and Centrals altogether of 7878*6 H.P., and a 
number of private concerns the details of which are not available. Assuming 
that one caballeria (33-3 acres) can be irrigated by a j)ump worked by 8 B.H.P., 
lifting 600 gallons 50 ft. per min. and working 10 hours per day, the author 
estimates that there are already some 1500 to 2000 caballerias irrigated from 
underground water s\ij)plies in Cuba. 

Ceawley concludes with a reference to the difficulties overcome, and 
yet to be overcome : “ Jt may be said that the engineering problems connected 
with irrigation in Cuba are being satisfactorily solved. Tlie agricultural 
problems are not only more difficult but they are more important.” The 
fields must be properly laid out and prepared, and the water used economically. 
It is also of the greatest importance that a cane variety should be found which 
will yield the best returns under irrigation. A cane that responds to intensive 
treatment will in all probability pay, whereas one that does not so respond or 
does not ratoon well will only end in failure. The mosaic disease and moth 
borer are the greatest menaces to success. The former has been successfully 
studied and there is no longer any excuse for great losses from it, but the borer 
problem is more difficult. If injury by it proves to be acute under irrigation it 
will be particularly unfortunate, the losses will bo more severely felt because of 
the increased expenditure on irrigated crops. 

Some interesting figures are included in this paper, regarding the extent 
to which irrigation is carried on in certain parts of Hawaii, together with the 
yield obtained ; and a shorter reference to the Government reservoirs of storm 
water on the south coast of Porto Rico for irrigation puri>oses. These we have 
had to omit from the present notice. 

Thkee Essential Elements in a New Ibbigation Pboject. W. P. 

Alexander. Ibidem, 

This paper, also presented at the meeting of the assembled sugar cane 
technologists of Cuba, may be regarded as expressing the view of Hawaii on 
the new irrigation projects referred to in the last paper, as far as the local 
conditions have been appreciated. Nothing could of course be more different 
than the circumstances of cane growing in these two countries, and the factors 
concerned in the development of irrigation ; so that, what has been found 
essential in Hawaii would by no means be fitting for Cuba. The recommen- 
dations offered are therefore conveyed in the most general terms, and should be 
of value in the present stage of development of irrigation in the island. 

“ To properly appreciate the problems of initiating an irrigation project 
one must realize the importance of bringing together three professions. 
The Of^bined efforts of engineers, agriculturists, and field executives are 
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necessary to successfully plan the irrigation system, to use water in the proper 
way, and to cultivate the cane so that it reaches maximum yield at the least 
cost.” 

For underground water it is a matter for each owner to determine how near 
to the surface it is, its seasonal variations and whether injurious salts are 
present. He then will have to turn to the engineer. Location of the wells can 
only be decided on after a careful study of the whole project ; and the choice of 
pumps depends on their number and kinds, their capacity and the source of 
power. The original capital cost, interest and de])reciation must be lield in 
view ; and there should be low operating costs and practically no interruptions 
for repairs. When satisfied that water is certain and ec^onomical, the system 
of channels must be worked out : built up ditches are expensive and liable to 
seepage, flumes and aqueducts must be of bmited number because of their 
cost. 

The agriculturiso must decide whether cane can })e grown at a }>roflt, and 
that the risk involved in irrigation is not too great. Tlie price of sugar must be 
sufficiently high, and the soil and water suitable. A cane variety free from 
pests and diseases must be available, with high sucrose attainable during the 
short grr)wing period in Cuba (as compared with Hawaii ?), and with good 
ratooning power. He must be prepared to find much money for research as 
to the food requirements of the plant, and for tlio purchase of fertilizers. 
Common sense must be a])plied to all field o]ierations, i.o., ])reparalioii of the 
land, seed selection, planting and weed control -following the accepted 
practice in Hawaii, Java, Peru or Porto Rico, till local adaptations have been 
worked out. The water must be under thorough control, eRj)ecially near the 
maturing of the canes. Having attended to all these matters, the agri- 
culturist will be in a position to forecast the yields to bo expected, say, 3-4 
limes the crops in normal years ami 5-6 times in years of drouglit. He 
must not be too sanguine at the present price of sugar. The greater cost of 
planting must bo spread over several years, and the length of ratooning must 
be held in view : perhaps tliree ratoon crops will form iJie lowest limit for pla- 
cing his project on a sound basis. From experience in other countries, the 
margin of profit will be very small unless the price of sugar goes above 2^ 
cents })er lb. 

Field organization is likened to the composition of an army. The 
administrator rexiresents the general, with the engineer and the agricuilturist 
as his staff. Of the officers actually controlling the field vrorkers, the chief of a 
zone may be compared with the Colonel of a regiment. A chief witli energy 
and determination will succeed where one without those qualities will fail. 
“ A good chief of the zone will command others to so handle the water that 
there is a hap])y (jomproinise between the amount of water used and the 
labo\ir required to apply it. In Java, having little water and clieap labour 
we have one extreme where cane is watered by men using dippers on longpoles. 
In Peru we have the other extreme, having much water very little labour is 
used, and water flows in a semi-fiooding system. In Hawaii water and 
labour are both dear and must be attended to with great care. In Porto Rico 
water is even more valuable, and its application must receive great attention. 
Surely Cuba with relatively expensive water and labour must exert great care 
to secure a uniform application of water and not permit flooding. The field 
executive or colono, therefore, who will raise the most cane at the cheapest 
price per ton of jBugar, will set up standards of work in irrigation and maintain 
them.” 
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He will have four guides which will tell him how the water is going. The 
depth of application in inches (total water used divided by area covered) ; 
rate of application in cordeles (tenths of acre) per man (obtained by dividing 
number of cordeles covered by number of irrigators doing 10 hours of work) ; 
amount of water per man in gallons per 10 hour day (dividing the total water 
used by the number of men employed) ; and frequency of irrigation (days 
elapsing between irrigations). A chief of the zone can only qualify for this 
position, if he watches and understands cost figures, makes certain that all 
contract work is done as cheaply as possible, and evaluates the work done in 
terms of increased caiie production. Here is a clear exposition of what one of 
our greatest experts on irrigating sugar cane would do, if he were to undertake 
the work in Qjba. 

The Aoricitltural Management of some Important Soil Types in Cuba. 
J. A. Faris. Ibidem, 

The author of this paper leads oH with the following : “ Without fear of 
contradiction the subject which we have for consideration is the most important 
problem in sugar cane production in Cuba at the present time ** ; and points 
out that among the various materials concerned the soil is the most nearly 
fixed, that is, the least liable to variation. New varieties of cane are rightly 
receiving great attention, but it is becoming clearer day by day that their 
usefulness is tied up with soil types and conditions of growth ; and so with 
cultivation, soil correctives, fertilizers and green manuring. As an example 
deep ploughing is instanced, going down 15 to 18 in., which is so -widely re- 
commended: it has proved very useful in the deep re<l Matanzas clay, but when 
tried on other red clays often found associated with it, the results have been 
disastrous. 

The old classification of Cuban soils by colour- reds, mulattoes and 
blacks — ^unites soils of the most varying characters. For this reason, the 
Tropical Plant Research Foundation recently enlisted the services of Bennett 
and Allison to classify the soils of Cuba along modem lines, and their com- 
prehensive survey of some 100 different types has been recently published. 
Faris gives some account of this important work, which wo cannot go into 
here.^ He emphasizes, however, the dominating importance for the agri- 
culturist of the soil profile, that is, the arrangement and character of the 
various superposed layers of which it is composed — their colour, structure,, 
consistence, friability, chemical featiu*es, presence of intercalated hard pans, 
sand beds and so on. On these depend such practices as deep ploughing, 
knifing, depth of planting, burning the trash, renewal of old fields, and a host 
of other field operations. 

He then selects three well known Cuban soils studied by Bennett and 
Allison, briefly describing their range and character and discussing “ some 
of the fundamentals of soil management as determined by the nature of the 
top soil and subsoil.” It may be noted that these are all clays, and clays appear 
in almost infinite variety to dominate in the series of Cuban soils. 

Matanzas Clay , — ^^lis is the typical dark red soil of the Matanzas 
Province, and covers larger areas than any other single soil in Cuba. The 
upper 8-12 in, have a slightly brownish cast due to the presence of organic 
matter, the clay below is slightly lighter red, and does not change mater- 
ially till the parent limestone rock is reached. The soil is permeable through- 
out, and because of uniformity of soil and sub-soil, it can be ploughed to any 
depth desir ed ; soil brought to the s urface from a depth of 36 ft. grows good 
1 See IMJ,t July, 1928, for a reference to this book. 
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cane without any period of acclimatization. Drainage is good and there is no 
need for ditching ; the soil is easy to cultivate, and this can be done soon 
after heavy rain. Thus, preparation of the land can be done in the summer 
months, when the rainfall is greatest. The soil is, however, liable to dry 
rather quickly ; and therefore cane should be planted when there is sufficient 
moistiire for germination and early growth, till the yoimg plants have devel- 
oped strong root systems. It has been found that canes planted from August 
16th to October 1st usually give the best results. Owing to the good under- 
drainage, ease of planting and of harvesting, this soil lends itself well to tillage 
with the light implements of the small colono. In most areas irrigation can be 
secured from the underground stores by pumping. The matanzas clay ranks 
among the best soils in Cuba. 

Truffin Clay. — This soil is always associated with Matanzas clay and is 
often confused with it ; it is usually rather flat and often lower than the neigh - 
boiuing Matanzas clay. It is, however, very different in the character of its 
layers, having an extremely hard sub-soil, almost stone-like when dry. This 
heavy, tough sub-soil is impermeable by water and prevents downward per- 
colation ; during heavy rains, the 6-8 in. of sxirfaco soil are waterlogged, and 
further rain runs off. During the dry season the top-soil dries out tpiickly, 
often as dust or polvillo ; the cane wilts and the juice deteriorates. In 
extremely dry seasons the crop shrinks very rapidly, and if cane fires occiu* 
the canes are burnt out because of their shallow roots. The chief problem is to 
increase the water storing capacity, and this can be accomy)lish©d by knifing 
in the dry season, when the hard subsoil is brittle ; the effect lasts for some 
years, and fair crops can be grown. Tliis treatment requires heavy machinery, 
which is beyond the means of the small colono ; and even then ditching is also 
needed. Obviously concerted action is needed with these treatments where 
different colonos are cultivating adjacent areas : oven if one of them neglects 
his land, any yilanting will be hazardous, 

Alto Cedro Clay , — Found in all parts of the island, but especially in 
eastern Cuba : it is ])robably the -second most extensive cane soil in the island. 
The soil is shallow, often only 2-6 in. deep, and underlain by a scries of very 
plastic clays, impervious and decidedly salt in the lower layers. This soil is 
always hogwallow at the surface, hummocky with saltagenos between, varying 
from slight depressions to 12-15 in. deep. There is every indication tha^- this 
soil has been formed imder salt water conditions, and in some cases the 
valleys instead of having rich land have too much salt for the cane to grow. 
When such land is first opened, there is considerable drainage through the 
decaying roots of the trees, which however do not go very deep ; but when the 
roots decay, the heavy plastic clay runs together and yields rapidly decrease ; 
and the same occurs when knifing is practised. Deep ploughing is obviously 
inadvisable ; although bringing up an inch or so of the subsoil at a time has 
been found useful to deepen the soil. Because of the impregnation with salt, 
evaporation must be reduced to a minimum and cane fires must be avoided 
as tending to concentrate the salt near the surface. Subsoil water supplies 
are obviously unsuitable for irrigation. Large drainage schemes will be 
necessary even on small crop areas, and this soil is not adapted to small 
farm development without government or co-operative assistance. 

This drainage problem of the impervious clays which are often among the 
richest soils in Cuba is the theme of a long paper by Menendez Ramos, 
also read at the Conference; but space precludes a consideration of this paper 
at present. C.A.B. 
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The Maxwell Crusher^Shredder. 

Results of litvestigatioii by the Proefstation of Java. 


The latest annual report (1929) just iskied by the Proefstation of Java 
contains the results of an investigation officially carried out by this Institution, 
on its own initiative, to determine the merits of the Maxwell Crusher-Shredder. 
This report concerns the installation at s.f.Poppoh (there are four others work- 
ing iix Java), which factory has maintained its outstanding milling achieve- 
ment ever since it converted the existing Krajewski Crusher into a Maxwell 
Crusher-Shredder three seasons ago and adopted attendant alterations to the 
grooving of the mills as suggested by Dr. Maxwell. 

The report slightly condensed reads : — ■ 

The Repobt. 

Table I gives the results of the investigation. 

These figures were calculated on the basis of the common assumption : — 
Piuity juice of last bagasse = Purity juice last mill. 

As shown in Table I, comparatively high figures for “ colloidal water 
per cent, fibre ” were obtained during the tests. There is, however, no reason 
for doubting their coiTectness, since >)y Htopj)ing the milling train at the 
begimiing anti the end of the test the prhicipal observations could bo earned 
out with sufficient accuracy. Moreover, the conclusions are little or xxot at 
all influenced by possible deviations of this figure. 

Milling worl\- -In season 1927, 1928 and 1929 and during the tests the 
data were res^jectivoly : - 


Tons Cane Imbibition Lost Juice Kesidiial Jlosldual Ratio Besidual 
Season per day per c<’nt. per cent. ratio iind 4 3rd 4 ratio 

excl. stops Fibre Fibre Ist Mill 4th Mills Total 

1927 1059 1 .. 120 .. 54 .. 98 .. -- .. 90 

1928 1162-8 . , 147 . . 45 . . --- . . — . . 84 

1929 11901 .. 139 .. 25 .. -- .. -- 76 

Tests .... 1296-4 .. 132 .. 24 .. 69 .. 90 .. 73 


It is to be noted that in 1927 the installation at s.f . Poppoh consisted of a 
crusher and three mills, ^ all provided with feeding rolls. In 1928 the crusher 
was converted into a Maxwell Cmshor-Shredder ; the three rollers of the first 
mill were provided with special V-shaped grooves and the front and back 
rollers of the second and third mills provided with Messchaert gi’ooves. 

In the first period of the season 1928 the Cnisher-Shredder was still 
going through an experimental stage, during which time very bad results were 
obtained. The influence of the unfavourable working of the milling train 
during this time is noticeable in the average data for the whole season. In 
the last period of that season, when experience produced good work by the 
Crusher-Shredder, the following data, for instance, were obtained : — 

ToQBCanu Imbibition Lost Juice 

per day per cent. per cent. Residual 

cxcl. stops Fibre Fibre Ratio. 

1211-8 .. 137 .. 39 .. 73 

1245-6 .. 117 .. 38 .. 74 

It will therefore be more correct to use these figures for the purpose of 
comparisons. 

In season 1929 a fourth mill was added to the existing installation, 
provided likewise with a feeding roll and Messchaert grooves on the front and 
back ro Us. 

1 CrosheraOin. X dOliLtHiilftaSiii. X 72ixi. 
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The method of imbibition was in 1927 ; water after second mill, and third 
mill juice after first mill ; in 1928 : water after second mill, third mill juice after 
first and second mill juice after orusher-diredder ; in 1929 : water after 
third mill, water after second mill, third and fourth mill juice after first mill, 
second mill juice after crusher-shredder. 



R£S!DUAL RATIO TOTAL 



Although the values obtained during the tests and those appearing in the 
“ Final reports of Milling Control ” are not quite comparable, as they were 
derived from a different number of observations, there appear to be such differ- 
ences in respect to the “ residual ratio of first mill and the “ residual ratio 
total ” that it may be concluded therefrom that in season 1928, and especially 
in season 1929, a very great improvement has been achieved by the first mill 
^d by the total milling plant. 
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APPARATUS and REACENTS 

FOR THE 

Chemical Control of the Sugar Factory. 



SACCBAROHETERS 

(Polariscopes). 

REFRACTOMETERS. 

SMALL CANE MILLS. 

DISINTEGRATORS 
AND CHOPPERS. 

DOUBLE COOKERS. 
PRESSES. 


THE HELUGE COMPARATOR. CENTRIFUGALS. 


Strongly recommended ior pH Determination 
in the sugar factory. 

Provides Permanent Colour Standards. 
No buffer solutimw required. 

SIMPLE, RAPID, ECONOMICAL AND 
ACCURATE TO 01 pH. 


COLORIMETERS. 
DRYING OVENS. 
BALANCES, etc., etc. 


THSBMOMETEBS AND THALP0TA88IMNTEBS (Por VACUUM PANS and 
ALCOHOL PLANTS). RECOBDINO DENSIMETERB FOB EVAPOBATOBS. 
GAUGES BEOOBDING INSTRUMENTS FOB FUEL ECONOMY CONTROL. 


HYDROMETERS. DEERR’S •• BRIXOMETER.’^ THERMOMETERS. FLASKS. 
BURETTES. PIPETTES. CHEAP FILTER PAPER FOR POLARIZATIONS. 

REAGENTS. HORNE'S DRY BASIC LEAD ACETATE. STANDARD SOLUTIONS. 
HYDROGEN-ION CONCENTRATION SETS. PURE YEAST CULTURES. TEST 
PAPERS. “LUMINA ' SPECTACLES. SUGAR SAMPLERS OR TRIERS. FIRST-AID 
CABINETS. SPECIAL APPARATUS CONSTRUCTED TO DESIGNER’S PLANS. 

A speciality is made of the repair and exact adjustment of Saccharimeters 
(Polariscopes) of all makes. 

LOWEST PRICES. 

The Sugar Manufacturers' Supply Co., Ltd., 

Telephone: ROYAL, 1S76. Cable Address: **SUMASUCO, LONDON,' 

2, St. Dunstan’s Hill, LONDON, E.C.8. 

C Krtdpl And). 


i.DTsimsE>ains. 







JUICE HEATERS 


SUGAR FACTORIES 



BATTERY OF HORIZONTAL HIGH VELOCITY JUICE HEATERS 
for heating juice, re-heating juice, and heating syrup 
in a White Sugar Factory. 

Arratigocl for hoi'K'h heating with Vajamr hied from 1st au<l 2iid vessids 
of (iiiadiuplo and exhaust steam. 

Pamphlet “ /S'.450 ” ow request. 


ENGINEERS, scotiand strcet, GLASGOW. 
London Office - Mirrlees Hotfse,7,Gt08venor Gdns«,S«W4. 


The Maxwell Crusher-Shredder. 


This better working is to be attributed to : — 

(1) the better preparation of the cane. 

(2) the special V-shaped grooving of the first mill. 

(3) the imbibition of the second mill juice before the first mill. 

(4) the application of Messchaert grooves on front and back rollers of the 

following mills. 

(5) the increase of the quantity of imbibition water. 

If the milling result of the last period in season 1928 be taken as basis of 
comparison, then taking the above circumstances into account, the gain in 
undiluted juice per cent, fibre in season 1928 for Poppoh was about 16,^ 
and the further gain of midiluted juice per cent, fibre in season 1929 by adding 
a fourth mill was about 13. 

More generally, a comx^arison may be made between the working of the 
crusher-shredder and first mill of s.f. Poppoh and the working of crusher and 
first mill of milling trains consisting of crusher and four mills. 

In order to enable such a comparison to be made, we have taken from the 
Final Reports of Milling Control for this group of installations, the figmes 
representing “ Residual Ratio of first mill ” and “ Residual Ratio total. 
These different residual ratios are shown in the accompanying graph. In 
this graph are set out horizontally the Residual Ratios’* divided in groups 
increasing by 6, and vertically the number of cases in every group as 
percentage of the total number of cases. Comparing the values of “Residual 
Ratio of first mill “ and “ Residual Ratio total “ for s-f. Poppoh with this 
graph, it will be seen that tlie Poppoh figures are lower than the best working 
crusher and first mill and lower than the best working milling trains of 
crusher and four mills. 

Price of Maxwell Shredder . — The price of the shredder roller, roller- 
bearings and drive amounted to £1500 (18,000 guilders). 

This price was increased by the costs for replacing the existing cast-iron 
crusher headstocks by cast steel ones, the renewal of the supporting columns 
of the crusher headstocks and the costs of grooving and royalties for the 
Messchaert grooves. 

The total costs accordingly amounted to about £3000 to £4000. 

The maintenance costs in regard to knives amount to £200 per year, to 
which is to be added £13 in costs of lubricating oil and grease for the roller- 
bearings and driving machine. 

It is now expected that one set of shredder knives, costing £225, can be 
used for two seasons.* About 30 per cent, of these knives are to be written 
off each year owing to damage. 

Taking the depreciation over 10 years and interest on capital at 6 per 
cent., the amortisation costs for the first year would amount to £535 to £666 
and the total costs £747 to £879, which thus includes the maintenance costs 
of £213. 

If these costs of depreciation and maintenance of the new installation be 
calculated as costs for the manufacture of the extra sugar gained (equivalent 
to 16 parts of imdili\ted juice per cent, fibre) then we find that for the first 
year the cost of manufacturing this extra sugar gained amounts to £2. 10s. Od. 
to £3, per ton. There is a great difference between this price and the normal 
cost price of manufacturing sugar, and, therefore, at a reasonable soiling price 
of sugar a con siderable profit is to be made of the extra sugar extracted. The 

I Soe explanatory footnote at the end of the report. 

8 With the present 4 in. knives this has since been definitely proved 
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conversion of the crusher into a Maxwell Crusher-Shredder is accordingly 
profitable in every respect. 

Power required by the Shredder . — Since the driving engine was not pro- 
vided with an indicator, the H.P. could not be indicated) but means were 
adopted to determine the brake horse power required. This was fo\md to be 
13B.H.P. 

Though no mistake could be detected, this figure seems to bo too low, 
especially since the shredder at s.f. Peterongan, where this roll is placed on 
the first mill, shows a power consumption of 40 H.P. on the motor. 

At any rat© these figures show that the power required to drive the 
shredder roll is low and thus also the steam consumption.^ 

Summary . — The results of our investigation regarding the Maxwell 
Crusher-Shredder may be summarized as follows : — 

The entire installation makes a very favourable impression, in respect to 
the reliability of working, the power and steam consum}>tion, the maintenance 
and attendance as well as to the smooth and regular working of the whole 
milling plant. 

The profit derived from the conversion of the crusher into a Crusher- 
Shredder and the special grooving of the different mill rollers is estimated 
by us at about 16 parts of undiluted juice per cent, fibre.* 

The maintenance costs, which are principally confin©<l to the replacement 
of knives, re})resent a very small amount which may bo taken to bo about 
£213 yearly. 

The cost of the extra sugar gained under the conditions at s.f. Poppoh 
amounts to £2. 10s. Od to £3 per ton of sugar. 

The difference compared with the normal cost ]>rice of sugar is so remark- 
able that at the least reasonable selling piice of sugar a high return for the 
capital invested is realized. 


Java 1930 Crop Estimates. — At the beginning of October the current Java 
sugar crop was offleially estimated at 2,948,500 metric tons (2,902,000 long tons) 
of real sugar, or 2,860,000 long tons on the head sugar basis — an increase of 
0*2 per cent. Planted area for 1931 is estimated at 109,594 hectares, as against 
198,690 hectares, an increase of ()-6 per cent. 


Views in Java about the Sugar Crisis. — The serious situation in the sugar 
industry was discussed in the People’s Council in Java at the beginning of August, 
when a member expressed the view that the prosyjects of t he industry were gloomy 
in view of the fact tliat there were still a million tons of sugar in the go -downs of 
Java; the speaker even declared that jiroducers in the long run would be obliged to 
throw up the sponge. Theii* markets in both China and India were affected by the 
unsettled conditions, China being incapable of buying anything as a result of the 
slump in silver. And they viewed with apprehension the large stocks of sugar in 
Cuba. 


1 Since this report has been issued the following data to hand prove that the figure obtained by 
the iToefstation was, after all, not so far off the mark. 

Power consumption of Maxwell Sliredders at : — 

8.f. Tjomal . , capacity 2200 tons daily . . 50 B.H.P. 
s.f. Bjatiroto . . „ 1600 „ , . . 30 BiH.P. 

8.f. Tjeweng . . „ «00 „ „ ... 12, B.H.P. 

2 Since this tonii is not yet widely familiar In other cane sugar countries, the significance of tlie gain 
derived from the above installation may lx? better appreciated from the following interpretation : — 

A gain of 16 points in “ undiluted juice per cent, fibre '* In this case is equivalent to an additional 
recovery of about 300 tons of sugar at the end of the season. Since 8,f . ** Poppoh produces roughly 
13,000 tons of sugar in a season, the gain amounts to 2*3 per cent, of the total seasonal output. 

The cost of manufacturing the extra sumr gained according to the Proefstation, being £2. 10s. Od. 
to £3. per ton of sugar, the reader may readily calculate for himself what the total profit amounts to 
per season.— Ed. 
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The Toxic Action of Magnesia on Sugar Cane. 

By MAXnUOB BIRD. B.So. 


For many years now the sngar industry of British Guiana, located princi- 
pally on the alluvial coast lands, has been troubled at times acutely, by what 
was more or less vaguely believed to be a form of root disease, emanating 
from an insanitary soil condition. In 1925 it assumed, in one part of the 
Colony at least, so threatening an attitude, that unusual efforts were made to 
explain the cause. The only definite symptoms appeared to be the withering, 
and ultimate death, of stalks and stools of cane, sometimes in small quantities, 
sometimes in large. 

No specific disease could be diagnosed, but on analysis of the cane the 
writer found an unusual quantity of magnesia, especially in proportion to the 
lime present. Four years later the writer w^as called to an estate where the 
“ disease ” w^as even more acute, and here again the magnesia of cane and 
soil was still higher, both in percentage and in proportion to the lime. Indeed, 
analysis of two samples of the asli of the deacl cane gave 24*28 and 26*40 
per cent, magnesia respectively, both soil and cane showing over three times 
as much magnesia as lime. 

In order to observe the effect of magnesia, when applied directly to sugar 
cane, four stools were selected in a section, looking and growing well, and 
near the roots of each eight ounces of Episom Salt (containing about sixteen 
}:>er cent, magnesia) were buried on the fourth of May, this year. When the 
cane was re-visited, on the fifteenth of the following August, these four stools 
were found to be dead, wdiile the rest of the field, and section, was apparently 
growing vigorously. Two samples of the dead cane yielded the following 
figures for lime and magnesia ; — 


1st Sample 


Lime . . 
Magnesia 


Per cent. Cane. Per cent. Ash. 
0 0015 . . 0*131 

0 00l>4 . . 0*204 


2nd Sample 


Limo . , 
Magnesia 


0*024 

0*084 


0*539 

1*904 


The time of the exjieriment w^as one of excessive rainfall, the total pre- 
cipitation being 41*49 m., which, by keeping the magnesia solution dilute, 
should have given the cane an unusual chance to cope with the poison ; its 
death therefore, under these cir<*umstaiu*es, seems to emphasize the danger 
to cane of excessive magnesia iu the soil, w'hich appears to be jiru valent 
throughout the sugar belt of British (.hiiana, and to stress the importance of 
using every means available to remove it and to ameliorate its ])eniicious 
effects. 

In an attempt to locate the magnesia strata, or to ascertain if there were 
such a thing, samples of soil through each six inches were taken to a depth of 
thirty-six inches. Tw-^o such series were taken upon one estate and two upon 
another. Calling these series A, By C, D, the lime and magnesia percentages, 
soluble in a 1 per cent, solution of citric acid (“ available ” lime and magnesia) 
are shown in the following table i— 

A B C D 

Lime-JlaijDesla Llme-Magnesla Linie-MuKnenia Lime-Magnesia 

Ist6 ins 0-074 . . 0-056 . . 0-136 . . 0-069 . . 0-107 . . O-OSl . . 0-093 . . 0-018 

2nd do 0-069 . . 0-040 . . 0-117 . . 0-093 . . 0 087 . . 0-032 . . 0-102 . . 0-011 

3rd do 0-084 . . 0-098 . . 0-100 . . 0-096 . . 0-091 . . 0 049 . . 0-125 . . 0-011 

4th do 0-056 ..0-013 ..(1-078 ..0-044 ..0-107 ..0-143 ..0-113 ..0-013 

6th do 0-091 . . 0-086 . . 0-084 . . 0-043 . . 0-103 . . 0-072 . . 0-092 . . 0-010 

6th do 0*089 . . 0*022 . . 0*025 . . 0*074 0*144 , . 0*076 . . 0%4 . . 0*009 


There seems to be, however, little connexion between de})th and qxiantity 
of magnesia, this latter probably varying with the fluctuations of the currents 
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of water which in past geologic periods brought the magnesium silicate (for it 
was originally evidently in this form) from the interior of the continent and 
deposited it in its present position. As the fields from which A and B were 
obtained had some dead cane, two samples of this were taken and analysed 
for lime and magnesia, yielding the following figuies : — 

iPer cent. Cane. Per cent. Aih. 


1 \ Lime . . 

IstSeunple < 

^ \ Magnesia 

2nd Sample j 


014 .. 2*66 

0-86 . . 16-06 

0*13 . . 2-47 

0-84 . . 15-67 


The field from which series D was taken showed no signs of dead or dying 
cane, which was to be expected from the good lime-magnesia ratio shown 
throughout. The removal of the magnesia would be comparatively easy but 
for the impermeability of these stiff clays which retain it with great pertinacity. 

All forms of ploughing to loosen the soil, and allow of the magnesia being 
leached out, are therefore highly desirable, as well as the incorporation of all 
forms of organic matter, for the production of humus and the promotion of 
this same loosening and leaching effect. Obviously lime, to maintain a satis- 
factory lime-magnesia ratio, is very necessary ; probably it should be aj^plied 
whenever analysis lioes not show twice as much lime as magnesia. 

Also, if applied in the form of hydrate, or tempered lime, it precipitates 
much of the magnesia as an insoluble and haimless compound. To sum- 
marize, if the small quantity of magnesia in the apparently harmless Epsom 
salt can cause death, then the magnesia diffused throughout these alluvial 
lands, to which attention is drawn, must be held accountable for innumerable 
disappointing yields from crops which in their early stages of growth gave 
promise of excellent returns. 


The Queensland Sugar Crop of 1929. 


According to the official report on the results of the Queensland sugar crop 
for the 1929 season, the final figures show that though the tomiage of cane 
(3,581,265) was less than estimated, the quantity of sugar made at 94 N.T. 
was 518,516 tons, or 10,184 tons more than the preliminary figure. This 
compares with 520,620 tons in 1928 which was the record. Thirty-five mills 
again operated during the year. The yields per acre are estimated to be 16*01 
tons of cane and 2*32 tons of 94 N.T. sugar, while the average tons of cane 
required to make one ton of sugar were 6*91, compared with 7* 18 in 1928. This 
tonnage of cane to sugar has gradually decreased from 9-44 in 1900 to 6*91 
in 1929, this being due both to improvement in cane varieties and to higher 
efficiency in the mills. The consumption per head in Queensland is estimated 
at 120 lbs. Besides the sugar, there was produced 16,861,948 gallons of 
molasses ; of this some 5 J millions was sent to distilleries, over 4 millions was 
burnt, nearly 3 millions run to waste, and the rest fed to stock or used as 
manure. During the 12 months ending June, 1930, approximately 180,694 
tons of sugar were exported direct from Queensland, valued at £2,194,245, 
on the basis of £12 a ton (export price). Previous statistics gave the value 
on the basis of the Australian price of about £26, so the latest figures are 
not strictly comparable with 1928-29 when 198,120 tons were exported at a 
valuation of £5,189,752. 
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The Sugar Machinery Industry in Glasgow. 

An Interesting Development. 


Our readers may be interested to learn that the well known firm, Blair, 
Campbell & McLean, Ltd., Engineers, Founders and Coppersmiths, Govan, 
Glasgow, have still further extended their association with the sugar industry 
by acquiring the business, comprising the goodwill, drawings, and patterns, 
of the Harvey Engineering Company Ltd., of Glasgow, makers of sugar 
machinery and refinery plant. Blair, Campbell & McLean Ltd., were largely 
influenced in their decision to acquire this extensive business with a view to 
rationalizing the production of sugar and allied machinery and reducing 
manufacturing costs, which will undoubtedly prove of considerable advantage 
to users of sugar and allied machinery throughout the world. 

With the object of identifying the Companies above referred to, Blair, 
Campbell & McLean, Ltd., will in future adopt the title : — 

/ Blair, Cam] hell & McLean, Ltd., 

^ } Harvey Engineering (Company, 

Blaiks Limited, incorporating erlyMoOnieHarvey&Co.Ltd.), 

\ and A. & P. W. McOnie, 

and their address for correspondence will be Blairs Ltd.. Glasgow* Engineer- 
ing Works, Glasgow, S.W.L 

We understand that the control and management of the Company will 
continue exactly as before, no changes other than in the title of the Company 
having taken place. 

The following brief resum6 of both Companies will, wo feel sure, j)rovc of 
interest. Blair, Campbell & McLean, Ltd., were establishe<i in the year 1838, 
and carried on an extensive business manufacturing sugar ])lant which, 
apart from the milling plant, at that date was princijmlly eoin]>osod of cop})er, 
and the Company rapidly gaine<l a leading position duo to the oxcellcjiice of 
their work, which position they have maintained to tlio ])resent. day. Tlieir 
activities now embrace a wide field of engineering; and ecjui})meTit of great 
variety, constructed in iron, steel, bronze, co])per, aluminium, non-ferrous and 
acid-resisting metals including stainless steel, for a diversity of ])ur})oses is 
manufactured for important industrial undertakings throughout the w’^orld. 
A list of the industries for which the Company caters, or of the s])ecialized 
plant manufactured, would be very lengthy, and we will confine onrselv^es to 
stating that apart from the manufacture of sugar machinery and refinery 
plant, which department of the business has received s}»ecial attention for 
many years, Blair, Campbell & McLean, Ltd., are noted for the manufacture 
of equipment for Distilleries, Breweries, the Chemical and Allied Industries, 
and Food Products, Artificial Silk, Tannin Extract Makers, and many other 
kindred industries. 


Their original works were situated in Scotland Street, Tradeston, but the 
business was transferred in 1904 to Woodville Street, Govan, new and com- 
modious works then being built. As the result of an ever increasing business 
these works have from time to time been extensively enlarged and now 
occupy considerable area and rank as one of the foremost and best laid out 
and equipped in Glasgow. 

Messrs. Blair, (,^ampbell & McLean, Ltd., ac(]uired in the year 1917 the 
sugar machinery business of A. &. P. W. McOnie, a company of excellent 
repute among sugar planters and producers throughout the world in their 
day. The founders of tliis bu8in€>ss were two brothers Andrew and Peter 
McOnie, who prior to tliis date had been intimately connected with the sugar 
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industry, as Andrew McOnie was an original partner of the firm of W. <& A. 
McOnie, and a brother-in-law of David and James Blair, the principals of 
Blair, Cam|ibell & McLean, Ltd. In the year 1851, William McOnie, subse- 
quently a Lord Provost of the City of (Glasgow, along with his brother Andrew, 
the father of Andrew and Peter McOnie mentioned above, established the 
sugar machinery business wliich ultimately became the Harvey Engineering 
Company Ltd., and it is not without interest to record the secjupneo of events 
which took place. 

The business established by William McOnie, afterwards Sir William 
McOnie of Ballochneck, and his brother in 1851 was designated W. &. A. 
McOnie and their works weie erected at the corner of West Street and 
Scotland Street where tlie Harvey Engineering Company’s works now stand ; 
subsec juently on the retirement of Andrew McOnio and his son, the title of the 
Company was changed to W. W. McOnit. In the year 1888 Mr. Robeiii 
Harvey joined the firm and the title adopted then was McOnie, Harvey & 
<bmpany, and again later, in 1904, the Hai’vey Engineering Company Ltd. 

The j»ast record of the Haivc^y Engineering Comfiany Ltd., is one of which 
any Company should be ])roiid, and the name of Harvey is well known to those 
who in the various parts of the world, where sugar eauo is grown, are interested 
m sugar estates and sugar inachinoiy. In their day the firm siqipliod many 
of the largest and best ecjuipped sugar factories and rediiiories in all parts of 
the world and justly earned tlio higli rfjputation they long hold for the re- 
liability of the machinery maniifaetured by them. 

While Blair, Campbell cSi. McLean Ltd's eomiexioii with the sugar industry 
M'as increased by the ac(juisition of the business of A. & P. W. McOnie in 
1917, they had ])n()r to this supiJiod and e<(uippod mimeroiis complete 
sugar factories in various parts of the worUl and since then many com})lete 
])lants and B.C.M. mills manufactured at their works in Covau have been 
jiistalled. Now, by I hear ac(|uisition of the business of the Harvey Engineering 
Co. Ltd., Blairs Ltd. intend that the high le^mtation tor etheient and sub- 
stantial machinery gained by that company shall he effectively maintained 
by their successors, who will naturally he ])repareil to deal with all business 
for rejdaeenients, repairs and (‘xtensions to (existing Harv^ey e(|ui])ment. In 
addition Blairs Ltd. intend to continue building equipment to the Harvey 
Engineering Co. ].<td.’s designs, whore clients so de^sire, and witb this object 
in view' have reiaineil the serv ices of eei*tain of the technical staff ])re\ lously 
employed by the Harvey firm. 

With these added facilities and advantages, Blairs Ltd. are clearly laying 
themselves out to offer to the world -w’ide sugar producing interests useful 
seivice not only in the supply of eijuipmeiit for jiroduciug raw" and retiiiod 
sugar, but also in the siqijily of [ilant for the utilization of by-products, such 
as alcohol, fertilizers, etc., from molasses, in which line of liusmess they have 
had much experience. It may be added that Blairs Limited have resident 
enginceis and r©})resenta lives throughout the whole of the sugar producing 
world, whose servicjes are alw'ays available for atlvice oi’ assistance as reipiired. 


Maitss Filtee. — A battery of 8 of these rotary vacuum filters has been in 
constant use on the filtration of the first carbonatatioii muddy juice at Mt. Edgecombe, 
Natal. 1 Advantages claimed for the machine in comparison with the yilate-and-frome 
filter are economy in labour and (doth, cleanliness and decreased sugar losses. These 
filters work at their best on thickened sludge and should not be considered as filters 
of high juice capacity, but r ather as sludge dryers and sugar recu pcir ators.^ 

1 J. Kault : Beport on Clariflcation and filtration, South African Sugar TeetmologiBtV Asso* 
elation, 1929, page 46. 2 See 1928, 217. 
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Publications Received 


Recent Advances in Analytical Chemistry. Vol. 1 : Oigaiiic Chemistry. Editor ; 

C, Ainsworth Mitchell, M.A., D.Sc., F.I.C. (J*. A A. Churchill, London). 

1930. Price : 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. C. L. Hiktok, Chemist-in-Charge of the Analytical Department of the 
British Association of Research for the Confectionery Trades, London, has written 
the section on “ Sugar Analysis ’’ in this volume dealing with recent progress made 
in the analysis of important commercicd products. He has made a strikingly inter- 
esting and thorough review of the present position of this branch of work, which 
those who desire to be abreast of the knowledge of this particular subject would do 
well to study. In his preface he points out that the currently used methods of sugar 
analysis are very much matters of habit, and that new methods must have very 
special attraction in order to displace the older and less exact. His survey should 
assist by bringing out the points of recent advance that can be most usefully added to 
or displace existing methods, and by placing some of the newer independent methods 
in correct relation to the old. 

Mr. Hinton concludes his review by speculating on the trend of sugar analysis 
in the future. It seems certain, he says, that in the near future there will be a dis- 
placement, perhaps a complete ousting, of gravimetric methods, the simplicity of 
the newer volumetric and colorimetric processes being bound to make great headway. 
Physical methods will be extended, since these best meet modern conditions demand- 
ing speedier results. Increasingly convenient apparatus will be developed for pH 
work, conductometric determinations, spectrophotometry, and electro -titrations, 
iljlectrical illumination for the polarimeter and coloiimeter will be followed by the 
p>r|Mtiiig of the photo-cell f*^' W uch light -transmitting instruments. The 
U&50, ' sugar work, and perhaps the X-T&y 

TfKf - •*» standardization will have the efiect of 

sweepin and parochial methods still scattered up and 

down laKi* ^ J|P^^#<trts of the world. 

The Elements of Fractional Distillation. Clark S. Robinson. Second Edition. 

(McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., London). 1930. Price ; 16s. net. 

^ Young’s “ Fractional Distillation,” while a classic of its kind, has to do almost 
Entirely with the aspects of the subject as viewed from tlie chemical laboratory. 
Until the publication of the present work in 1922, there was no work available for the 
engineer and plant operator. But this book, explaining as it did the principles 
involved in such a way as to make it possible to apply them to the particular problem 
in hand, at once established a place for itself in the literature of distillation. Now a 
second edition has been demanded. Its elementaiy^ character has been retained, 
but a good deal of material has been added (more particularly in dealing with the 
petroleum industry). As a guide to the principles of fractional distillation, it remains 
a valuable contribution, the study of which will be found by many interested in 
that branch of industry amply to be repaid. 


The Chemists’ Year Book, 1930. Edited by F. W. Atack, D.Sc., F.I.C. (Sherratt & 
Hughes, Manchester). 1930. Price : 218. 

The Chemists’ Year Book ” has now been in existence for 16 years, during 
which period it has been gradually expanded and revised, and now comprises a 
guide which may be described as being indispensable to the chemist engaged in 
works or laboratory. One of its special features is the inclusion of the latest 
analytical methods in the technical sections, valuable to the trained chemist who 
may be suddenly called on to attempt analyses of a type with which he may not be 
currently familiar. This latest edition is brought well up-to-date, but it would now 
seem to be time to include a section dealing with the commercial analysis of sugar 
and of saccharine products generally. 
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FRANK L. ALLEN, Aguiar 78, 

Havana, Cuba. 
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FARREL SUGAR MACHINERY: 

Cane (^rinding Mills ; tSingle, Double and Mull iple Crushers ; Clear Drives 
for Mills anti Crushers ; Cane Knives ; (Jane Levellers ; Cano Carriers ; 
Intermediate Can iers ; Juice Strainers and Trash Klevators ; Rolls (eoinploie) ; 
Roll Shells; Rydraulie Pressure Regulators; Hydraulic A ecu mu la tors ; 
Speed Roduetiori Units; Cast Tooth, Cut Spur and ("ut Doublo Helical 
(j oaring ; Rejiairs of all kinds. 

AJi ^ FarreJ Cane Mills and Oasher$ : 

I R u ill record fOi Muee-roller nulls or in t4bn'’jrxis of 
I HiA, niuch, but this has not lorth^ ivithout 

I a crOrmous and may reach 1,125,000 motfijingB with 

metal (percentage was estimated at .'nproved hy> 
i draulic eajT^Jjnated sugar per hectar removable 

c,y lindfu' having oft [.920-30 own wheels with 

rT 1 .special) V desigiuHi to give maximum variation 

of roll ('ontres. Ai'cessihihty and luierohangoability 
of parts a [lartuiular feature. Used by leading sugai producers in all parts 
of the world. 

r 1 p,„ei Rolls. 

Made of a mixture of metals, whicii pioduces a hard 
iron of verv open gram, demonstrai.ed to be Ibe most 
satisfuctory by over lifty years’ oxpiTieiice and 
I - hundreds o( rolls in buccessful operation. Texture 

L . — -.w. — J ttiid quality of iron in roll shells a factor in obtaining 

high extraction and tonnage. Method of construction a positive prevention of 



becoming loose on the shaft. 


and raise sucrose extraction. 
Maintenance cost is negligible*. 


Parrel Revolving Cane Knives: 

For shredding and cutting any kind of cane, making 
a compiu^t blanki^t wliicli provid(\s more unifonn 
food to the crusher. Made with s})eeiully shaped 
kiuves hH\iug serrated edges (patented) winch 
increase shredding action. Expand null ijapat-ity 
Arranged for oli*ctrje motor, ongino or belt drive. 


Engineering Data, Specifications and Quotations on request. 


RECORDS FOR PRODUCTION AND PRECISION 
MADE ON FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MACHINES. 





Carbo - N orit - Union 

I'HE over 'production in the Sugar Industry compels 
you to improve the quality of your sugar. 

Only the best goods find a market. 

The way to attain this is to decolorize with 


Norft 



The most powerful and effective 
DECOLORIZING CARBONS. 

For the Production of Refined Sugar 
in the Cane and Beet factory. 


For further Particulars and References apply to : — 

N. ¥. Norit'Tereeniging Verkoop Centrale, 

Amsterdam-C., Holland. 



Brevities. 


Anglo-Cbylon & Genebal Estates. — ^At the annual meeting of the Anglo- 
Ceylon & General Estates Ltd., Sir Edward Eosling stated that the Mauritius sugar 
estates of the Company had acliieved a loss for the year of some £9000, the net price 
for the sugar being £11 per ton as compared with £12. 16s. in the previous year ; 
this on a crop of 17,160 tons of sugar. As for the tea crop in Ceylon, the principal 
tea producers in India, Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies had entered into an 
agreement to reduce crops by certain percentages. The tea market was suffering 
from a plethora of common teas and with the proposed restriction, which will chiefly 
affect this class, there were good grounds for expecting an alhround improvement. 
As for sugar Sir Edward Eosling remarked that it was too much the playtlung of 
politicians. 

South African Sugar Crop. — According to our Durban contemporary, the 
estimates of the current South African sugar crop are now in the neighbourhood of 
360,000 short tons and a total crop of 375,000 tons is considered highly probable. 
Since the current consumption of the Union is approximately 204,000 tons, this 
would leave a balance of 171,000 tons to be exported or otherwise dealt with, 
representing approximately over 46 jjor cent, of the crop. Last season’s actual 
output was 298,635 short tons, so if the present estimate is reached, the increase in 
the one season will bo no loss than 76,366 tons. Inland price levels are being main- 
tained at £23 for refined ; but when export prices, manufacturers’ rebates and 
other incidentals are taken into account, the average price is not going to pan out 
much above £16 per ton. 


The French Beet Crop. — ^The Journal des Fahricant de Sucre states that this 
has been one of the rainiest summers on record for the French sugar beet crop. A 
fine September would have redeemed much, but this has not been forthcoming. 
Nevertheless the crop is spoken of as enormous and may reach 1,126,000 metric tons 
of refined. At mid-September the sugar percentage was estimated at 10*73, the 
weight of roots per hectare 31 tons, and the estimated sugar per hectare 6*195 tons 
which is above the ton years' average of 4*456 tons. The 1929-30 consumption in 
France has reached 937,000 tons, as compared with 918,000 tons in 1928-29 or an 
increase of 2*29 per cent. The round million tons has still to bo reached, and the 
achievement is not rendered easier from the fact that th(‘ price of sugar remains high, 
owing to the internal tax on it. 


Formosa : Sugar Production. — The Department of Overseas Trade reports 
that the first official forecast of sugar production for the 1930-31 season in Formosa 
has just been published. The output of centrifugals (including “ plantation white ”) 
is placed at 13,067,667 piculs (771,645 tons), and that of brown sugoi’ at 169,903 
piculs (10,033 tons), making a total of 13,237,570 piculs or 781,678 tons. The above 
estimate envisages a decrease of 270,481 piculs (15.972 tons) on the actual production 
realized in 1929-30. The decrease may be ascribed to a reduction of 8709 Ko^ 
(20,873 acres) in planted area. The estmiated yield of sugar per Ko, however, is 
placed for this season at 146*76 piculs, as against 135*72 actually reahzed last season, 
average sugar content being taken at 12*72 per cent, in each case. This higher 
estimate is based on the continued spread of better varieties of cane. 


The Porto Eico Sugar Cbor.— Information to hand from Porto Eico indicates 
that the forthcoming sugar crop will be considerably reduced from earlier estimates 
and in all probability will be somewhat lower than this year's total of 886,000 tons. 
The rapid distribution of the POJ 2878 seedling canes and the remarkable results 
achieved with regard to their yield (16 tons extra of cane per acre and 2 tons more 
of sugar than with BH 10(12) made it reasonable to assume that a million tons was 
to be produced ; but two serious misfortunes have cropped up to prevent it. One 
was an extremely severe drought from January to the beginning of September, said 
to be the worst experienced in the pawt fifty years. The other was the very recent 
discovery of “ gummosis ’* infection in POJ 2878. Up to recent date nothing had 
been known as to the susceptibility of that variety to such a disease. It is hoped 
th at it will be confined to a small regi on, as at present is the case. 

I The Ko, or ChC, Is virtaally equivalent to the hectare.— En. I.SJ. 
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South Aihioa tacklks the Sugab Dumping Peoblem. — ^News to hand from 
South Africa indicates that although the import duty on sugar entering the Union 
was raised to 12s, 6d. per 100 lbs. by the new Tariff Act passed last May, the Govern’' 
ment still retains the power to impose anti>dumping duties additional to the basic 
rate of import duty, and is credited with the intention of protecting the local market 
fully against threatened importations of sugar offered at prices below the economic 
cost of production. In this event, any attempt on the part of European beet sugar 
manufacturers to dispose of their surplus stocks at low prices on the South African 
market seems doomed to failure. As a matter of fact, the invasion of this outside 
sugar into that market has dropped to zero of late months. Imports of foreign sugar 
for the months of May and Jvme amounted to only 435 tons. During July not a 
single oimce entered South Africa. 


SiE J. L. Hulett & Sons Ltd. — The annual Boport of the leading Natal sugar 
firm shows that for the year ended April 30th last f he net profit amounted to £45,922, 
as compared with £169,582 in 1928-29. A dividend of 6 per cent, (os againt 15 per 
cent.) is being paid. The quantity of sugar manufactured during the season was 
77,973 tons, which was rather more than 6 per cent, below the previous year’s 
output. This crop was the output of only three of the mills, viz., Damall, Amaiikulu, 
and Felixton, Tinley Manor being closed down witli the object of making as full 
use as possible of the large capacity of the Darnall mill and tlius reducing the cost 
of manufacture. The not return of the mill j^er ton of 96^^ raw sugar was £12. Hs. 8d., 
as compared with £15. 8s. 5d. for the previous year. The present crop is expected to 
be the largest over produced, being estimated at 95,000 tons and will be dealt with 
by the three mills above referred to. 


Ackeage under SrnAR Beet in Great Britain. — Preliminary statements of 
the acreage under crops on 4th June, 1930, issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and the Department of Agriculture for Scotland show a large im roase in 
the acreage under sugar beet for this year. The figure now publislied is 348,100 
acres compared with 230,500 for last year, an increase of 117,600 a<‘reR or about 
51 per cent. This is the largest figure yet recorded for tlie beet cro]) m this country. 
The latest figures of the acreages in Groat Britain under the croj) in previous years, 
during which the beet sugar subsidy has been jiaid, have been as follows : — 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Year. 

Acreage. 

1!>24 

.... 22,637 

1928 

178,047 

1925 

.... 56,243 

1929 

230,653 

1926 

129,463 

J930 (preliminary 

348, 1(H) 

1»27 

232.918 

statement) 



At the end of August the growing sugar beet w^as considered generally satis- 
factory but a heavy crop was not indicated . More sun was needed to obtain a good 
sugar content. 


Death of Mrs. G. L. C. Howard. — The death has to be recorded of Mrs. 
Howard, wife of Albert Howard, C.I.E., the director of the Institute of Plant In- 
dustry in Indore, India. She was lierself a scientist, having graduated with first 
class honours in Natural Science at Cambridge, and her work is bound up inseparably 
with that of her husband, wlio after starting his career as Mycologist in the West 
Indies went to India as Imperial Economic Botanist at Pusa. Apparently soon after 
their marriage, a post was created for her as “ Second Imperial Economic Botanist ” 
at Pusa (in 1910) and thereafter the two devoted themselves to the study of various 
crops in succession and wrote valuable monograplis on various matters connected 
with Indian agriculture. Since these memoirs and bulletins were almost all pub- 
lished under their joint names, it is not possible to saj'^ what part each took ; but 
generally speaking Mrs. Howard was regarded as more interested in genetics and 
heredity than in the practical surroundings of the crops. Of lai>e years both have been 
attached to the Institute of Plant Industry in Indore and have gradually diverted 
their attention to cotton. Mrs. Howard’s last distinction was to be invited to act as 
President of the Agricultural section of the 16th Indian Science Congress, held in 
Madras m 1929, when she delivered an illuminating address on “ The Improvement 
of Plants ” w hich notice in our columns.! 

iy.AV., 1929, 487; 1930, 123. 
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CoixoiDs IN Gbanulated Sugar. C, F, Bardorf.^ Ind. ds Eng, Chem,, 1930, 22, 
No. 8, 907. 

The question of colloids (highly dispersed cane wax) in granulated sugar was 
brought to the attention of the author by the claim of certain soft-drink manu- 
facturers that some granulated sugars tend to coagulate the flavouring extract used 
in the preparation of aerated beverages. This coagulation becomes apparent in one 
of two ways : the bottled product loses its brilliancy, or some of the extract forms a 
flocculent collar on the surface of the liquid. Strange to say, granulated sugars of 
superior quality, from a refiner's point of view, have proved more troublesome in 
this respect than those of admit, k^dly inferior quality. For the purpose of rapid 
comparison, granulated sugars were subjected to throe tests : ( 1 ) by observation of 
the brilliancy and colour of the crystals under a daylight lamp, (2) by observation of a 
50 per cent, solution in a white glass tube (Nessler, } in, X 18 in. ; depth of liquid, 
12 in.), and (3) by a percolation test. The percolation best was made in a 1 in. x 
4 in. glass tube. The tube is filled with the sugar to be examined and slightly tapped 
to settle the grams, and then 5 to 1 0 ml. of cold distilled water are dripped slowly on 
the sugar. As the water percolates through the crystals, it carries with it any 
colouring matter and also much of the colloidal wax. When the water has penetrated 
about 2 in. (5 cm.) of the crystals, a ring is formed in the tube at the bottom of the 
descending column of water. This ring may be light yellow, or brownish, and when 
colloids are jiresent to an appreciable extent, will have a decidedly gray tinge. From 
the character and intensity of tlie ring a fair estimate can be made of the relative 
quality of the sugars under examination. Though admittedly crude, tins method 
does enable the refiner to establish the variation in the so-called standard granulated 
sugars. 

With the co-operation of an aerai/od beverage rnariufoidurer, 10 samples of granu- 
lated sugar wore tested by preparing simple syrups and then adding an emulsified 
prejiaration which liad previously been known to 8e}>arato from the finished beverage. 
The usual trade bottles were filled with properly diluted extract and syrux) and set 
aside for observation. After 2, 3, or 4 days a record was inatle of the condition of the 
beverage with respect to the absence or presence of coagulated or flocculated extract. 
Remarkable difteren(‘es were to be observed : some bottles showed distinct rings of 
closely packed coagulated material while others C'xhibited loose fiociculations. 
In the accompanying table the quality of the sugars is indicated in accordance with 
thi three tests and degree of flocculation, a indicating little or no flocculation; 
b, intermediate ; and c, the maximum. 



Toht 

Tost 

Tost 


Ash 

Floccu- 

Saiupl(‘ 

1 

2 

;3 

Turi)i(lity 

I 'or Cent. 

lation. 

1 

a 

a 

u 

. . a 

00030 

c 

o 

a 

a 

a 

. . a 

0-0076 

h 

3 

a 

h 


b 

— 

h 

4 

b . . 

b 

b 

. . c 

0-0080 

. . a 

5 

b 

h 

b 

c 

0-0136 

a 

6 

b .. 

b .. 

b 

c 

0-0164 

c 

7 

c 

c 

0 

. . a 

0-0104 

a 

8 

a 

b .. 

a 

. . a 

0-0020 

b 

9 

a 

a 

a 

a 

0-0050 

a 

10 

O' • « 

b 

b 

b . . 

0 0074 

. . c 


A critical examination of the table throws little liglit on the cause of flocculation. 
Since sugar of inferior quality— for example, samples 4 and 5 — proved satisfactory, 
samples 1 and 2 were found unsatisfactory. Again, the average percentage of ash of 
sugars classed as a, under flocculation column, is ()-<)10, while classes 6 and c contain, 
resijectively, 0-005 and 0-009 per cent, of ash. Sugars, 1, 2, 6, and 10 had been 
refined from Natal raws ; 4 and 5 from Cubans, and 8 and 9 from British West 
Indian raw’s. A second lot of sugar No. 7 was subjected to another experiment and 
test and fell into the c class under turbidity, but nevertheless maintained its status as 

l This Review is copvricht, and no part of it may bo reproduced witiiout permission.— 
fidltors 2 St. Lawn'iioe Sniiar ReflnerioH, Montreal, Canada. 
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a in flocculation column. So far as this preliminary investigation has gone no 
conclusive data have been found to suggest the cause of flocculation. Oeneral 
excellence of a sugar does not guarantee such non-flocculent tendencies in the pro- 
ducts. Indeed, from the observation of samples 1, 2, 8, and 9 perfectly satisfactory 
beverage products would be expected. But since all granulated sugars (No. 2 
excepted) refined from Natal raws fall into the c class as regards floe production, it is 
to be inferred that the colloid dispersion in this sugar has some adverse influences. 
That the nature of the dispersions, rather than the quantity of colloids, is a deter- 
mining factor is suggested by the fact that sugars 4 and 5 gave the most turbid solu- 
tions of the ten lots examined and, strange to say, produced no flocculation. Finally, 
samples I, 2, 3, and 9 are to be regarded as very fine examples of standard granulaM 
and are fully up to the best commercial products of their class. 

Multiple Standard Colorimetbb fob pH Detebminations. S. L. Lelboff. 

Ind. c6? Eng, CJiem, (Anal, Ed,), 1930, 2, No. 2, 194. 

This colorimeter was especially designed for matching colours of unknown 
solutions where a single standard cannot be used, particularly in colorimetric hydro- 
gen-ion determinations of wide range. Usually such determinations are done in 
test-tubes in a block comparator where the tubes are placed side by side and the 
colour differences observed. In the colorimeter here described all the standards are 
contained in small, rectangular bottles of imiform size with two opposite parallel 
plane sides, the distance between which is uniform in all the bottles. ^ This allows 
the passage of light through equal depths of solution. The 
standard bottles are placed close together in a black rect- 
angular box (lower figure). Tliis box contains circular 
fenestroe on two opposite sides parallel to each other. Each 
bottle fits snugly between a pair of fenestrae, thus allowing 
the light to pass through a uniform depth of solution with 
all the standards. The upper figure shows the colorimeter 
with the standards in place. It consists of compartment 
A, which contains two mirrors, M and M\ placed at 
an angle of 45® and parallel to each other. Mirror M' is 
half the size of mirror M, The cylinder B carries a mag- 
nifying lens, Xr, and an eyepiece, E. To facilitate the 
reading the reading tube itself may be sloped, with the 
mirrors tilted at an appropriate angle. 

For the determination of pH the following arrangement 
is used : In compartment C are placed the unknown 
standards and compensators. Bottle 1 contains tlie 
unknown solution with the appropriate indicator. 
Bottle 2 contains distilled water. Bottle 3 contains 
the unknown solution, but without indicator, to com- 
pensate for cloudiness and colour of the unknown. 
The box containing the standards is placed at 4 and 
is moved along the stage horizontally by means of 
a rock and pinion, BP, with the thumb screw TS, 
This box is moved along on the stage while the 
operator is looking through the eye piece until the 
closest match is obtained between the standard and the unknown. The light passing 
through the fenestrae F and F is refiected upward by the mirrors — mirror M 
covering one-half of mirror M, and produces, when viewed through the eyepiece, 
the effect of a circle, one-half representing the standard and the other half represent- 
ing the unknown. Comparisons may be made by artificial light by placing a few 
sheets of tissue paper between the source of light and the colorimeter in ord^ to 
diffuse the light. 

1 Very suitable bottles are Kob. 81,190 and 81,192, Elmer 4c Amend Catalogue, 1927, p. 708. 
These bottieB are used for BpeotroBcopic work and are IneRpraBive. 
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Impeovbd Method or Cooling and Cubing Massecuites. R. C. Pitcairn. Siigar 
News, 1930, 11, No. 4, 180-186. 

In 1925-26 it was noticed in the Hawaiian-Philippine Co.’s plant, P.I , that 
a single scroll helix crystallizer if only half filled led to a reduction in the time of 
cooling of about 50 per cent. In 1929 Mr. W. G. Hall suggested super-imposing one 
helix on another to obtain the same result for a full crystallizer ; and the advantages 

as to economy of space and equipment 
were at once obvious. A series of com- 
parative tests were made on Crystal - 
lizer-A with superimposed helix, and 
Crystallizer-B with the single sub- 
merged helix, and were run for two 
months, under identical conditions as 
to quality of massecuite and temper- 
ature conditions. In connexion with 
the group of strikes put through “A,” 
the average gravity purity of the 
resultant molasses from those strikes 
showing the higher temperature at 
the time of centrifuging, namely 
100°F., was lower than the a.g.p. 
of the molasses from those strikes 
that wore dropped into the centrifu- 
gals at an average of 96°F. Also, 
it was lower than the a.g.p. of the 
molasses from those strikes put through B ” even though the average temper- 
ature of the massecuites discharged from “ B ” was 92'^F. One seems justified, 
therefore, in assuming that it is not necessary to cool crystallizer goods to the 
same point as has been customary in past crystallizer practice. From actual 
tests run over a period of 60 days under factory working conditions it was shown 
that more than three times the volume of massecuite could be cured and cooled 
in “ A ” than in “ B ” in the same length of time and with the same results. The 
time of curing and cooling to get the same results was reduced from 152 to 42 hours 
or approximately 72 per cent. It would appear that the presence of entrained air 
in the massecuite after curing and at the time of centrifuging, and the temperature 
of the massecuite at the time of purging, have decidedly opposite effects on the vis- 
cosity and purging qualities of the same ; but it was found that air-filled massecuites 
could be purged at lOO^F. with as good mechanical results as air-free massecuite 
at 92°F., while giving the same exhaustion to the resultant molasses. B> the 
use of the superimposed helix, a more thoroughly controlled mix of the massecuite 
is secured as well as a reduction in the water-content during the process of crystalli- 
zation, which goes on with a more complete use of all the working surfaces of the 
crystals than in the old type of water- jacketed, water-tube, or ordinary U-shaped 
crystallizers. A final point is that the formation of false grain during the time 
the massecuite was in “ A ” was largely obviated, due to the same cause, namely, 
the more even conditions of temperature and saturation. 

Sampling op Cane in the Field. J. G. Davies.^ Memoirs oj the Imperial College 
of Tropical Agriculture^ Trinidad ; iSugar Technology Series, No. 3. 

Sub'sampling Cane Samples. — It is general practice in the British West Indies 
to sample a field of cane by cutting down one or more stools, and sub-sampling the 
sample so obtained ; but so far figures dealing with the “ standard error ” of any 
method of sub-sampling do not appear to have been published. In taking up this 
matter, the following methods of sub-sampling were examined by the author : 
(1) quadrants, in which each individual cane of the sample is cut through its 
entire length into four approximately equal pai’ts ; (2) by halves, in which each 
individual cane of the sample is cut through its entire length into two approxima tely 
I Assistant Sugar Technologist, Imperial College, Trinidad. 
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equal parts ; and (3) by thirds, in which the top of one cane is used, the middle of 
the next, and the bottom of the next. One complete stool was taken to represent a 
sample, which was then sub-sampled by each of the above three methods, put through 
a mill, analysed, and the “ standard error ” calculated. ^ Summarizing the results 
of the tests for the sucrose per cent, cane, the standard error of all sub-samples 
from the mean of their stool averaged out for the three methods as : (1) 0*269 ; 
(2) 0*349 ; and (3) 0*768. Hence there is no significance between the standard 
errors of methods (1) and (2), but a significant one between these and No. 3, 
Method (1) is therefore suggested as suitable for use in sub -sampling the samples 
from an experimental plot ; No. (2) for the ordinary routine analysis, e.g., in deter- 
mining the degree of ripeness of a field ; and No. (3) the most rapid, only for a very 
rough estimation. 

Sampling by the StooL — In Trinidad a field is sampled by cutting a complete 
stool, instead of separate canes from different stools ; but the jjoints that arise 
when this procedure is adopted are : (a) the sucrose variation from stool to stool ; 
and {b) the standard error of samples consisting of varying numbers of stools collected 
at random. In investigating these questions, 96 stools were collected at random from 
a l-acro field, each being sub-sampled by the quadrant method (above), weighed, 
ground, and analysed. The results obtained showed 8*62 and 14*28 as the lowest 
and highest sucrose per cent, cane, that is a considerable variation from one stool 
to the next. The standard error of the population was fairly high, viz., 1*283 ; 
but the standard error of the mean of the 96 stools was small, showing that a sample 
of this magnitude gives a very fair basis to work on. It was calculated that 28 
stools per acre would have to be collected to give a standard error of 0*50 ; 16 for 
0*76 ; nine for 1*00 ; and four for 1*80 per cent. Another observation was that those 
stools collected from drain rows were significantly lower in sucrose content than those 
collected from rows botw’oen drain rows and middle rows, and the stools collected 
from these “ between ” rows were lower than those from the middle rows. This 
paper, therefore, demonstrates a method enabling the sucrose content of a field to be 
determined with a known degree of accuracy. It is recognised that slightly increased 
laboratory expenditure will thus be necessitated, but the additional sugar recovered 
will leave an appreciable margin of profit in the end. 


Effect of Humidity on the Deterioration of Haw Sugar on Storage. R. H. 

King^ and D. Suerte. Contribution No. 660 of the Sugar Technology 
Division f College, of Agriculture, University of the Philippines ; Sugar News, 
1930, 11, No. 8, 434-448. 

During the present period of excessive x>roduction, the problem of storing sugar 
with a minimum loss of sugar becomes an important one. An investigation has been 
undertaken using Philippine raws and refined in order more particularly to determine 
the sucrose loss under various conditions, especially relative humidity. Sugars 
were kept in humidity chambers at a constant temperature of 27*6®C. during varying 
periods of time, at the end of which they were analysed. On the average all sugars 
showed no deterioration at a relative humidity of around 68 jier cent. Below this 
point they gained in sucrose due to the removal of water ; but above it sucrose was 
destroyed, especially above 84, when the deterioration was exceedingly rapid. This 
considerable deterioration does not occur throughout the entire contents of the sack, 
being (as one would expect) least in the interior. Observations were made of the 
number of micro-organisms per c.c. under the different conditions. In general there 
occurred no increase in organisms up to 70 per cent, humidity during any length 
of exposure ; but above 76 all sugars develop deteriorating organisms at practically 
the same rate if sufficient time be allowed. Their development appears to follow a 
geometrical relationship. Another point investigated waa the effect of humidity on 
the caking, known to be due to the presence of a gum of indefinite composition, dry 

1 “ Standard error ” was : v^Varlance ; and the Variance : ^ explanation 

of these statistical tenns is given by Maskbh in TropicM AgrieuUure, V, No. 12, 806-309. 

2 Professor of Sugar Technology. College of Agrlonlture, University of the PhlUppInes. 
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at a low moisture content, and extremely sticky when more water is present. When 
yet more water is present, the gum becomes colloidal, and loses its adhesive or sticky 
property. Caking of all sugars took place below 70 per cent, relative humidity ; 
at 76 per cent, it was particularly apparent ; but at a greater humidity, viz., 80 per 
cent, no difference was noted between samples, all being moist and loose. Sanitary 
conditions of centrifugals, especially clean floors and wash- water, and general mill and 
boiling-hpuse sanitation will rodu(‘e contamination, but maintenance of humidity 
inimical to micro organisms will prevent loss. The deterioration factor at the time 
of sacking (moisture divided by lOO— pol.) is not arneasure of the possible deterioration 
under tropical and sea-side storage conditions. Equally worthless is the “ count ” 
of micro-organisms. Essential features of the construction of a sugar wareliouse to 
keep raw sugar for a considerable period without deterioration are : Elimination of 
draughts ; adequate soil drainage ; impermeable floor ; economic piling and unloading ; 
and maintenance of constant Immidity. Details »)f constructions of such a building 
wore given in the Cornmitee Reports of the Philippine Sugar Assotuation for 1924, 
and are exceedingly exact. Storage houses built under this plan keep raw sugars for 
a considerable period witiiout deterioration. 

Alcohol Motor Fuel Mixtures: Advantages and Disadvantages. W. Ostwald, 
Chemiker Zcitung, August 20th, 1930. 

Liquid fuels containing alcohol differ in certain imyjortant properties from the 
hydrocarbon fuels for whi(*h the ordinary internal -combustion engine is designed. 
It cannot be said, however, that they are less suitable for the purpose in view, and 
they possess, in fact, certain advantagi*s. Difficulties may arise in changing over 
from petrol to alcohol mixtures, and one of the worst of these is due to the property 
of alcohol mixtures of loosening rust and dirt and depositing it at the lowest point 
of the fuel system, so that stopj^ages may occur when tho power alcohol is used for 
the first time. Corrosion is not set u[) by power alcolioi, as it is by mixtures containing 
methylated spirit. VV'hilst petrol generally dt'posits dirt in a moist condition which 
assists its elimination, sludge from a power alcohol mixture is dry, so that s])ecial 
arrangements have to be pro\ided for its collection. Alcohol mixtures have great 
solvent power for varnishes, etc., so that eorrespoiKling earo has to bo taken to avoid 
spillages on the ])aint-work. The greatest difficulty, however, is caused by the ten- 
dency of power alcohol to separate info its components if it becomes wet with water. 
Power alcohol is a ternary mixture, in winch the alcohol serves to maintain homogen- 
eity in a mixture of hydrocarbons and water. The stability range of such mixtures 
is very narrow, both as regards concentrations and temperature. On the road, a 
turbidity of the fuel will cause little trouble, as the vibration will keep the moisture 
more or loss uniform, but during a long stop tho alcohol-water iihase will collect at the 
bottom of the tank, tlu' cMigme will be impossible to start, and the only remedy is to 
drain the whole fuel system. By using a petrol rich in unsaturateds and aromatics, 
and a high -percentage alcohol, this difficulty can be minimized to some extent, in 
that mixtures can be obtained which will take up 2 per cent, of water without separa- 
ting into two phases. The worst trouble will occur in changing over from petrol to 
power alcohol, as most petrol systems contain dead spots ” in which water 
accumulates undetected until tlie sensitive mixture is run in. Another type of 
difficulty will arise with the widely-used two-stroke engine, with which the lubri- 
cating oil is often mixed with the fuel, as the oil acts as a precipitant towards power 
alcohol. In addition, engines are generally more difficult to start on power alcohol, 
especially in cold weather. The advantage of power alcohol lies particularly in tho 
clean way in which it burns, so that carbonization is minimized. In addition, such 
alcohol is to some extent an ‘‘anti-knock, ” so that an engine will run more smoothly on 
power alcohol than on petrol, whilst the power alcohol will not dilute the lubricating 
oil to the extent which occasionally happens with petrol. The lower calorific value of 
alcohol is scarcely noticeable in practice on account of the above advantages. Since 
August 1st, 1930, between 10 and 16 per cent, of tho motor fuel used in Germany 
has been compelled, by law, to consist of a power alcohol mixture. 
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Ebbob in Polabiscopio Mbasubbmbnts (BtrB TO Tubbidity). H, K. Miller and 
J. C. Andrews. Ind, and JSng. Chem, (Analy. Ed.), 1930, 2, No. 3, 283. That occur* 
ate polaiiscope solutions require the use of perfectly clear solutions is common 
knowledge, though there is little information as to the extent of the error which may 
arise if this precaution is neglected. Figures are given for the specific rotation of 
turbid solutions of amino-acids in tubes of (o) 1 dm. and (b) 4 dm. One turbid 
solution read (a) 13*9 and (b) 11*4, and another (a) 16*8 and (b) 9*4, whereas the same 
reading should have been obtained for (a) and for (6). This in fact was the case for a 
clear solution of sucrose (1*0796 grm. per 100 c.c.), which read (a) 67*00 and (b) 67*00. 
— ^Polarization of Raw Cane Sugars tested by the N.Y. Sugar Trade Labora- 
tory. F. W. Zerban. Facte about Sugar ^ 1930, 25, No. 18, 438-440. A table shows 
for each year from 1910 to 1929 the polarization of samples from all sources un- 
difterentiated as to origin. A second table shows the geographical classification for 
1925 to 1929, as follows : — 


Year 

Number of samples ; p^ceu 
Cuba P.E. Phil. 

t. of Total 
Misc. 

' Cuba 

— ^Aveiage Polarization- 
P.E. PhU. 

Hisc. 

1925.... 

70*7 

11*3 . . 9*4 

. 8*6 . 

96*03 

. 96-22 .. 

96*80 

.. 96-82 

1926 .... 

72*6 .. 

10*0 .. 7*5 

. 10*0 . 

96*04 

. 96*39 .. 

96*79 

.. 96*86 

1927 .... 

«9-2 .. 

10*1 .. 11*1 

. 9*6 . 

. 96*39 

. 96*46 .. 

96*82 

.. 96*09 

1928 .... 

64-9 .. 

12*1 ,. 12*9 

. 10*1 . 

. 96*39 

. 96*29 .. 

96*86 

.. 96*07 

1929 .... 

67-9 .. 

6*8 .. 13*7 

. 11*6 . 

. 96*60 

. 96*32 .. 

96*76 

.. 96*35 


These figures do not quite represent the sugars imported into the U.S., since 
those imported from estates owned by the refineries are not analysed by the Labora- 
tory, while some Cubans represent stored lots which are tested every time they are 

sampled for re-sale. Decolorizing fob Polarization. A. M. Schwedow, 

Za^ki, 1929, 8, 613 ; through Centr, Zti/ckennd,^ 1930, 38, No. 31, 901. To 60 c.c, 
of the normal-weight solution, one adds 1-12 drops of a 30 per cent, water solution of 
pyrogallic acid, followed by 0*2 c.c. of lead acetate to each drop of the former re-agent, 
after which the liquid is made up to 56 c.c., mixed, filtered, and polarized. The 
fiocculent precipitate thus produced is very adsorbent towards the colouring matters, 
giving a filtrate which is never cloudy, as sometimes occurs with lead acetate alone. 
(This was tried out with beet products ; and it would be worth ascertaining if this 
favourable effect is confirmed with cane products also). — Data on “La Cablota “ 
Central, P.I., 1929-30. H. Gifford Slower. Communicated to this Journal by the 
Central Azucarera de la Oarlota, Negros Occ,, PJ, This factory again established a 
record for the Philippines,^ details being as follows : — 

Commencement of crop, October 28th, 1929 ; Termination of crop, March 23rd, 
1930 ; Possible working days, 127 ; Days of 24 hours, 126*6 ; Days of 24 hours worked, 
126*2 ; Average of hours worked per working day, 23*39 ; Average of hours worked per 
day of 24 hours, 23*46 ,* Time lost due Factory, 12*02 ; Time lost due to want of cane, 
19*36 ; Based capacity of mills, metric tons, 3760 ; Average milled per working day, 
metric tons, 3830 ; Average milled per day of 24 hours, metric tons, 3846 ; Average 
milled per 24 hours worked, metric tons, 3886 ; Total sugar manufactured, sacks of 
67*6 kilos (126*8 lbs.) net, 1,120,622; Total sugar manufactured. Tons, 64,436; 
Total cane milled, metric tons, 486,457 ; Average purity crusher juice, 87*67 ; Fibre 
in cane, average, 11*06; Tons of cane per ton of sugar, 7*65 ; Total niunber of cars 
loaded, 113,018; Average weight per car, 4*30; Acres cropped, 30,601 ; Average 
metric tons of cane per acre, 16*90 ; Hectares cropped, 12,389 ; Average metric tons of 
cone per hectare, 39*26 ; an average extraction in mills, 94*17. — ^Mechanism of 
Charcoal Activation. M. E. Barker. Ind. da Eng, Chem,, 1930, 22, No. 9, 
926-931. On activation the true density of charcoal increases, producing an internal 
shrinkage, resulting in the formation of numerous small spaces within the granule. A 
crystalline surface is produced. Activation produces a more active surface, and a 
very large internal surface as well as a large volume of very small capillaries. In the 
best activated charcoals there is still present a considerable amount of both l^ydrogen 
and oxygen. J P O 


1 See alBo 1029, 448 ; and in previous years. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Cane Ceushtno Ai^paiiatuh (Ckushkr-Shredder). Francis Maxwell, of Wallinjrfcon, 
Wurroy. 1,768,855. Juno 17fcli, 1930. 

Objoc.tH of this invontioii aro to provide ; a eorabination of structures, including 
feeding rolls, a shrodding roll, juice expressing rolls, means to assist in the feeding of 
th(< shredded cane to the lattor ; and means for swinging a shredding roll relatively to 
another roll, including means to resiliontly retain the shredding roll iri any di'sired 

position relatively to the other roll. 
The machine or a])jiaratus s(de<jted 
to illustrate the invention is of th (3 
type by the use of whicli cane is 
i*ec(‘ived and j^ressi'd bt'twoen a pair 
of comparativiJy slowly rotating rolls 
10 and i],and then is acted upon by 
a shredding roll 12, rotating at a 
relatively high rate of speed, aftor 
which it IS fed to a juict* -expresssing 
/<; mill having rolls 13, 14 and 15. The 
rolls and 11 are journaled in 
frame members 16 and 17 and eo- 
operati* to press cane received there- 
between and to crush the same while 
fettling it toward the roll 12. The 
rolls 10 and 11, m this instance, are 
dlust-ratiHl as being of the Krajowski 
tfjo peripheral surfact' of each 
being provid(‘d withdbollows and ridges 
which int(‘nnesh and (*ausc a. partial 
tlisinU'gration of tlu* cane jiassed therebetween. InOTineshing gears IS and 19, 
s(‘cured rt‘S]>ecl i\i‘ly 1o roll sJiafts 20 and 21 obtain }>owcr tbrough a shaft extension 
22, which js sinlably drivi'n hy any desired source of j>ow’cr. The shredding roll 12 is 
journaled in arms 23 and 21 of a swingablc siippoiting meinlx*!* 25. A roll sJiaft 26, 
to which Ujc roll 12 js S(*ciircd, extends heyoial one of th(‘ arms and lias a gear 27 
socMired to tlie end (liereof. Jlu' nuanhor or support 25 is jourrudotl betwooa brackets 
28 and 29, secured res[K'c(ivoly to the frames.’ A roll support carrying sliaft 30, 
u])ofi winch the support 25 is rotatahl;v mouiitetl, extends beyond one of tbe^ brackets 
and has a gear 31 secured to the end thereof. A coupling also secured to the outer 
erul of sliaft 30 is jirovided to eonneet tlu* same with any desired source of pf>wer. 
The gears 27 and 31 mtomiesli, whereb\ the power and movement received by the 
shaft 30 is transmitted to the roll 12. Lever Jirms 33 and 34 extiaid outwardly from 
the arms 23 and 24, and by means of a link ,35. are each conn( 3 oted to a slide 36 slidably 
sujiported in wniys 37, forme<l in a bracket 38, secured to eaeh frame 16 and 17. 
Kach slide 36 is connected to a juston rod 39, wlncdi is reciprocable by means of a 
Jliiid operated piston disjiosed within a eylindor 40. Torts 41 and 42 are provided 
111 tile cylind<>r 40 to jjiwmit the <aitrance therein of suitably controlled operating 
tluid, wdieriJiy the piston 39 and slide 36 may be riioveil in either direetion. The roll 
12 is provided with a plurality of shredding teeth 43 which are tlisposed in longi- 
t udmallv aligned rims, and m staggered relation with rospi*ct to eaeh other about tlie 
pt'nphery of the roll. These teeth attack the crush(*d and broken eano as it emorgt'B 
from the rolls 10 and 11, and by co-operating with the roll 1 1, cut uj) and shred the 
cane into a substantially wavy mass of fibres w’lu'reby the juiee cells are thoroughly 
opened up. The rouglieniMl surface of roll 1 1 tt'nds to retard t he cane, duo partly to 
the difh'n'nce in spimil betw (M*n thost> mils while the* roll 12 acts upon it. 

» Copies of specitlcatious of patents with tlieir drttwinK.s can be obtained on apjilication to the 
following — United Kingdom : Patent Odice, Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2 (price Is. each). Abstracts of tJnited Kingdom patents marked in our Eeview 
with a star (♦) are reproduced from the Illustrated Off laat Journal (Pate^its), with tlie permission of 
the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, London. Sometimes only the drawing or drawings are 
so reproduced. United StaUs : CominiBsioner of Patents, Washington, D C. (price 10 cents each). 
France : LTmprimerie 14ationale, 87, rue VlelUe, du Temple, Paris. Germany • Patentamt, Berlin, 
Gemany, 
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Tho shredded cano, after leaving the shredding roll, is directed toward a juice 
expressing mill by a chute 44. A roller 46, driven by a belt or chain 46 from roll 16 
of this mill, urges the shredded cane into the bite of the co-operating rolls 13 and 16, 
between which it passes. After passing the rolls 13 and 16, the cone is turned toward 
the bite of the co-operating rolls 13 and 14, by a turn -plate 47. From rolls 13 and 14 the 
pressed cane may be directed to subsequent mills when desired. By means of the fluid 
controlled swingable support 26, the shredder roll 12 may bo adjustably positioned with 
respect to the roll 11, and be resiliently retained thereat. This arrangement permits 
an adjustment of the constricted passageway between the roll 11 and the roll 12, to 
vary tho same whereby the capacity to receive and shred cane is adjustable to eonj- 
ponsate for variations in the quality of tho cane being worked. The resiliency afforded 
by this arrangement prevents choking at this point by permitting tho shredding 
roll 12 to swing away from roll 11, whereby foreign articles or a surplus quantity of 
cano will })e permitted to pass should an occasion arise whereby such should pass the 
rolls 10 and 11. The provision of means to swing the roll 12 away from tho roll 11 
also pennits an inspection of the apparatus at this point, anti facilitates repairs there- 
to. It is also possible, when it is desired to temporarily or oilierwise discontinue the 
shredding action, for testing tho action of tho rolls 10 and 11, or other experimental 
requirements, to prevent the action of the shredding roll 12 by swinging it into 
inoperative position or a position where tho action thereof is substantially ineffective. 
The degree of tho sli redding action may bo varied as required by variation in cane 
quality or sugar mill conditions, by this provision, pennitting the swinging of the 
shredding roll. The feed roll 45 assist^s in the reception of the shredded cano by tho 
rolls 13 and 15, by providing an urge thereupon towards these rolls. A 8craf>cr jilato 
48, associated with the roll 45, reliovoK it from cane which might adhere thereto and 
directs it toward tho rolls 13 and 15. A cover plah^ 49 secured to an<i between th(» 
frames 60 which support the rolls 13, 14 and 16, )>revents the shredded cane over- 
riding the roll 13, and assists in directing tho cano tow’urd tho co-operating rolls 13 
and 16. The^ plate 49 may be lungedly sujiporiod, as at 51 , to pi^rriit the inspection 
or observance of the apparatus and action (henud* wdien desired. 'I'he combination 
of plate 49, roll 45, scraper plate 48, and chute 44, forms rntuins by wdiich tho shiVMlded 
cane is gradually reduced in bulk and partially comjirossed to facilitate its entrance 
between rolls 13 and 15, the roll 45 by its roUiting movement tending to (evenly 
spread tho cane fibre mass longitudinally across tlicsc* rolls. A modification of this 
form is finally described. 

{Stbatnkk fob Cane {A) Miguel Lopez, of >SHntu Clara, Cuba (assignor to 

M, Q, Lopez y Perez and E. Perez y Perez, of llabanu, Cuba). 1,7*53,795. 

June 17th, 193(1. (B) Thomas M. Nalon, of Ansonia, Conn, (assignor to 

E, Perez y Perez and M. Q. Lopez y Perez, of riabaiia, CHiba). ],7()3,978. 

June 18th, 1930. 

Among objects of this invention are to jirovido a mill juice strainer ov asect.ional 
type whereby any section may be removed and anotlan- substituted for it, without 
sto})])ing the mill or tlio trash conveyor. Figs. I and 2 comprise a cane mill with 
pro-crushing rolls 11, 3-roll mills 12, 13, 14 and 15. Suitable mtia’inodiatc carriia’s 
16, 16a and 17 an> provided to convey the mass of cano from one mill to t.ho next.. 
Juice falls upon tho inclinod idatforms IS and 19, from which it flows into tbo trough 
20. At tho same time, a jiaiii of tho crushed cano or a certain amount of trash may 
drop from tlie rolll fin to tho pans 18 and 19, and bo carried into the trough 20 
with the juice. This trash and juice then passes downwardly through inclined chutes 
21 and 21a, tho delivery ends 22 and 23 of w'hieh are disposed above a juice strrainer 
designated in its entirety by the numeral 24, in Fig. 2. The juice is then strained by 
being passed through the strainer, whore it is collected and carried away by suitable 
pipes 25 provided ff>r this fnirjiose. Tho strainer structure comprises a trough channel- 
sliapod in section to catch and retain tJie juice, tho irouglisbeingprovidedwithsuitable 
partitions so that the juice from t^ach of tho mills may be siqiaratoly caught and pre- 
served if desired. 1 lie strainer is constTuided in sections, each section IxMiig sub- 
stantially identical and being provided wuth means by which it may be connected to 
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the adja<!ent section, so that a substantially unitary clovice is formed. Each section 
r)f the strainer consists of a supporting grid inado uj> of longitudinal wob members, 
T-shaped in form, and transverse web lueinbers eonnoctt^d to the longitiidinal mem- 
bers and with tliem forming a rigid frame or supjxirt for tlie strainer itself. The 
trash conveyor and elevator is arranged to swoe]> over l.lxi slraiiun* and remove the 
trash and pulj) tlienfeim and deliver it to the mill. Toward tlie forward end of the 
mill, tlie lower flight of the trash elevator passo.s U]) an inclined platform 54 so as to 
carry the trash up this platform and dolivi^r it to the conveyor 55, whi(*h carries it to 
the mill so that it may be again jmssi'd tlirough Die latter. As sliown in Fig. 1, the 
trash elevator is designed to didiver this trash between the first and second 3-roll 
mills, although eljangf^s may be ma<le in this I'espect, if d(\sired. A cable 75, as shown 
in Fig. 2, may be eoniux-ted to th<^ <«id section of the strainer and this cable turned 



about a wincli 76, mounted in a suitable position upon the frame of the mill so that 
fclio strainer may be drawn from beneath the trash conveyor. When it is desired 
for any reason to replu(*e eortam or all of the strainer see-tioiis, the platform 64 of the 
trash elevator i.s raise<l, as has already been explained, and a now sofition is conneet^^d 
to the strainer at this end. The winch is then operated to draw the strainer to the 
right as shown in Fig. 2. As tlio various sections of the strainer are drawn to tlie 
right from beneath the trash conveyor, they are disoomiocted and the cable attached 
tf) the next section and new sections are added to the opposite end until tlie entire 
sirainor has boon ronewixl, or until that section which is dt*fective has been removed 
from the machine. Tliis may nil bo done without skipping either the cane mill or 
the trash conveyor, so tliat no interrujition to tlie work of the null results and as a 
consoqueiico a substantial economy in operation is effected. 

Xmpbovkm^ints on Bkbt Gbippino and Conveying Means. Thos. H. Dolling» of 
Hxmtirigton Park, Cal. 1,763,422. Juno 10th, 1930. A cliain composed of aplurality 
of one-piece U-shaped links having their arms all disposed in the same direction 
and overlapped, pivots passing through said overlapped arms and projecting out- 
wardly therefrom to form spindles, spring-closed beet grippers mounted on the 
transverse arm-connecting portions of said links, levers fulcniinod to the centres of 
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Baid arm*connacting portions and operatively coiinoctod with said grippers for 
opening the latter xipon outward swinging of the lovtus, and rollers on tlio outer 
ends of said spLndlos, and stationary traeks engaging said rollers for holding the 
chain against outward nioveuK'nt upon outward forcing of said lovers, — 
HABVBSTKit. Wm. H. Morgan {assignor to The Morgan Hurrycane Co., of Now 
York), 1, 763, (13:2. June 10th, 1030. Coiiihinos a main frame mounted on wheels, 
a cutter carrying frame located at one side of said main frame, means carried by tlie 
main frame and supporting the cuttt^r carrying frame, thci said cAitter carrying frame 
being mounted to tilt with reference to the main frame, a e-iitter (carrying shaft 
mounted in said cutter carrying framie, a jJiirality of cutitTs carried by said shaft 
and means for rotating said shaft. — (Unk Oar. Wm. B. Gregg (assignor to The 
Gregg Co., Ltd., of Now York). 1,763,698. June 1 7th, 1930. Combines a staki*. 
a releasing stake pocket having a hinged front ejosure and means including a 8(‘,rew 
lock bolt set in a threaded opening surrounded by an outwardly projecting annular 
rim for locking the same in closed position, and means carried by tlio stake and 
elective to prevent the removal of the stake from the stake pocket when the front 
thereof is closed. — Strainer. Miguel Lopez, of Santa CJlara, Cuba. 1,703,795. 
June 17th, 1930. In a canc mill, a normally stationary strainer, means for delivering 
juice expressed from the cane to said strainer, said strainer being made up of a 
plurality of sections directly and detachably connected together and forming an 
elongated substantially continuous unit, and means for supporting said unit uiuk^r 
said delivering means, said supporting means permitting longitudinal movement 
of the strainer therein, wlicreby a strainer section at one end may be withdrawn 
from under the delivering means and detached from the remaining si'ctions. — 
Sugar Testing. Abraham G. Sheftel. 1,769,862. July 1st, 1930. Quantita- 
tively determining sugar comprises adding a known quantity of solution to bo 
tested to a known quantity of a standard alkaline solution of copper sulphate, luxating 
the mixture thereby reducing tlie copper sulphate to yellow cuprous oxide and 
changing the colour of the solution from blue to grenm or yellow, the resultant (‘olour 
depending upon the amount of cuprous oxide formed, this in turn being a factor of 
the amount of sugar in the solution, and conqiaring this colour with a standard colour 
chait the graded (colours of which correspond to dofinito percentage's of sugar in tlie 
solution.— Spe(U FIG Gravity Indicator. F. A. Burningham and H. K. Moore 
(assignors to Old Colony Trust Co., of lloston). Reissue, 17,728 ; original, l,f»97,455, 
July 15tli. 1930. A device of the class described ^•omprising a rockablo sector, a 
hydrometer float, a flexible member eiigagcable wutli the peri})hi^ry of said S(»ctor and 
operatively connected to said float, an indicating device*, and operative connexions 
from said sector to said device including aii eleiiK'nt adjustabh* R>ward arui from the 
centre of rocking of said sector. — C’uARiFyjNG Molasses. Robt. Hamburger and 
Stefan Kaesz (assignors to Standard Brands, Inc., of Delaware). 1,770.402. July 
15th, 1930. Steps are (‘laimed comprising diluting rnolassi^s to about 18*^ Balling, 
acidulating the solution to a degree of acidity of about 1-2 t.t> 1*4^' per 100 <‘.c. of 
the mixture, heating the same, adding a double-normal alkali silicate solution, 
mixing the mass intimately, adding substances which produce a coarser precipitate 
containing less water, W'hile maintaining the mass in a lieated condition, allowing 
the precipitate to settle, and drawing off the ch^ar solution, the said substances which 
produce a coarser precipitate Ix^ing added in amounts larger than those equivalent 
to the amount of the precipitated silica hydrate. — Cane Sling. William A. 
Ramsay, of Honolulu, T.H. (assignor to William A. Ramsay, Ltd. of Honolulu, T.H.). 
1,771,314. July 22nd, 1930. A sugar cane sling, includc^s a. cable and two terminal 
rnombers attached one to each end thereof, each of said members c*om]irising a 
single casting including a tubular cable-receiving portion having an eye at one 
end and a pair of co-acting off-set hooks at one side thereof. — Utilization of 
V iNASSK (Molasses Distillery 8loi*.s). Joseph Guillissen (assignor to Union 
Chlmique Beige, Soc, anon., of Brussels, Belgium). 1.772,078. August 5th, 1930. 
A process for the recovery of nitrogen and aeetone from vinasses, comprises sub- 
jecting the vinasses to a pyrogenous continuous distillation in a distilling apparatus 
in the presence of an excess of alkaline earth metal base (over 50 per cent, of the 
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weight of vinassos) at a pressure «iibBiantially equal to the atmoBphorie pressure 
and at a tenipeTature below 600X*., thuH producing a distillates subjeeting 
the distillate to a treatment for tlie recovery of nitrogen and ueidone and f(»r llu' 
Hcjpamtion of non«oxidizing gastis at a comparatively low tetnperniuro, sending tlie 
non-oxidizing gases at a comparatively low Uaiiperature back into the* distilling 
apjiaratus, as set forth. — White Grantji^atkd fhom Raw J^ekt Jiuce and K\w 
Cane SmiAB. Rudolph E. Pospisil, of Chipf»owa Falls, Wia. (assignor of one-third 
to Edmund Kurek). 1,772,911. August 12th, 1930. A process of making wdiit-e 
granulat-ed sugar which consists in treating raw beet juice to recover a massecinte 
therefrom, mixing raw cane sugar with such masst^cuito and treating tliis mixturi^ 
to recover white sugar. — Manufaotuke of ALOonon from Molasses. Fritz 
Simmer, Lesionicis INdand. 1,744,406. August 26th, 1930. A process f»f 
manufacturing spirit and yeast from molasses comprises preliminarily ]jurifying the 
molasses, adding hydrochloric acdtl to adjust the hydrogen-ion concientration to an 
optimum value for pure foniiontatioii, and then adding to the mash a compound of the 
group (‘onsisting of ammonium chloride, ammonium carbonate and ammonium [ihos- 
]>}iate, whereby waste-waters r(\siilt which are free from suliiliur eompounds. 


ITNITKi) KINGDOM. 

Peat Fermentation. J. Y. Johnson (coinmunicatcd by I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G., 
Frankfort-on -Mam, Germany). 330,275. February 25tb, 1929. Sugar solutions 
suitable for fermentation })ur}K)ses arc obtained by hydrolysing peat with the aid of 
acids and treating the jiroduct or the solutions separated therefrom, before or aftxjr 
neutralization, with steam or with air while heating, and diluting, if desired, the solu- 
tions obtained beforr* fermentation. Thus, raw peat haidng a 90 j)er cent, water 
content is treated with steam under pressure for 45 minutes at 150^^0., when steam is 
led through the reaction product at 90-100 'C. for 15 minutes or for 60 minutes. 
(Reference has been directed by the Comptroller to Specification 21059/91). — Thick- 
Juice (’LAUiFicATioN. Atcos, Ltd. (I. Tischtschcnko and V. Tchefranoff, both in 
Moscow). 330,685 ; addition to 329,1 12.^ April 11th, 1929. Thick-juice obtained 
in diffusion batteries from dried cosset tos whieli have been subjected to the finJim- 
inmy treatment described in the parent .specifiealjon is filtered tlirougb sand or cliar- 
coal if necessary to remove turbidity and is conveyed without any further purification 
direct to the vacuum fians. — Pcrification of Heet J lice. J. Friedrich, of Prague. 
3.31,308. April 24tij, 1929. Beet juice i.s purified by heating it under pressure of 
1-2J atmospheres, which correspond to tempiTutures u]) to 138 ’C., for 15 minutes 
with the addition of about 0*15 per cent-, of limi^ caU'ulated with referoneo to the 
beet. The lime is removed by gaseous carbon dioxide or tiie like. — Rei ning 
Raw Sugar. J. B. Talbot-Croshie, of (Rasgow, and H. Wiese, of Nottingham. 
331,314. Ajiril 30tli, 1929. In refining raw sugar, use is made of a sugar solution 
derived from dosi(*cated beet or other sugar-contaiiung plant as solvent for the raw 
sugar to be refined. Clmufh ation. J. Y. Johnson {cmniiuimcated by th(' I. G, 
Farbenindustrie A.-G., of Frankfort-on-Mam). 332,235. Marcli lltb, 1929. 
Humus substances are removed from sugar solutions obtained by the complete 
liydrolysis with acids of peat by treating the solutions with voluminous non-alkuhiK» 
agents of large su];t*rficial area. The purified solutions are used for the cult i vatioii of 
micro-organisms. Examples of agents wdiich may be used are inorganic oxides or 
hydrates possessing a gel structure, or charcoal or metal salts which decomi>ose witii 
wato only partially and give water soluble salts with humic acids, such as iron 
clilorides or manganese salts, or aluminium pul])liate, lead acetate, active carbon, 
colloidal silicic acid or alumina. The free acid from the hydrolysis may be neutralized 
witli alkali mi'tal hydroxide, it being preferable to maintain tlie pH value at 5 to 6 
or even uji to 8. In sona^ cases odorous substances are removed by chlorine, sulphur 
dioxide, formaldehyde or “ chloramin.” Examples are given of the use of water-glass 
along with caustic lime, of wood charcoal and of aluminium sulphate. (Specifications 
283,564 and 318,649 are ref orrred to). ^ ^ 

^ ^ 1930 , : 488 . 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SUGAR. 
IMPORTS. 


Unbkfinbd Suoabs, 

Poland 

Germany 

Netherlands ; 

France 

Ozecho-Slovakia j 

Philippine Islands i 

Cuba ' 

Dutch Guiana 

Kayti and San Domingo 1 

Mexico 

Peru 

Brazil 

Union of South Africa 

Mauritius 

Australia 

Straits Settlements 

British West Indies, British 
Guiana & British Honduras . . 
Other Countries 

Onb Month rndiko | 
Sm»TKMBKR HOTH. 1 

1&29. 1980. ! 

Tom. Tons. [ 

147 .... 

2 420 

10,420 ! 

123, 919 j 84,473 

18,562 j 6,900 

9,419 1 16,025 

.... ' 6,866 

9,880 I 12,120 

394 1 131 

12,125 1 6,485 ■ 

322 j 769 

3,007 1 3,401 

Nink Months rnding 
SEPTKMBI flR 80 th. 

1029. 1Q80. 

Tons. Tons* 

66,307 41,979 

33,261 45,022 

20,067 ’607 

146.879 2 

629, .W 676,918 

176, i 86 211,749 

86’, 977 66,137 

11,527 69,127 

42,626 42,722 

168,631 79,680 

117,611 76.362 

88,680 72,043 

27,426 38,092 

Total Raw Sugars 

197,186 

137,580 

1,603,343 

1,419,931 

Refinsd Sugars. ! 

Poland 
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Germany i 

n 

io 

767 

763 

Netherlands 

471 

1,176 

12,166 

12,067 

Belgium 

46 

116 

876 

781 

France 

.... 

.... 

. • • • 

i • • • 

Czecho-Slovakia 

761 

1,277 

20,894 

23,610 

Java ! 

.... 

• . • • 

.... 

• • * . 

United States of America . . . . ' 

684 

334 

7,947 

7,423 

Canada 1 

.... 


8 

9 

Other Countries 1 

12 

i 

88 

26 

Total Refined Sugars 

1,977 

2,915 

42,743 

45,049 

1 yoreign 

Molasses | 

6,229 

19,529 

133,917 

209,415 

1,.392 

7,433 

41,999 

24.351 

Total Imports 

205,784 

167,457 

1,822,002 

1,698,746 

j 

EXPORTS. 




British Refined Sugars. ' 

Tods. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Denmark 1 

57 

27 

754 

436 

Netherlands 

. • • • 

, . 



. » • • 

Irish Free State 

3,601 

3,945 

: 36,926 

31,915 

Channel Islands 

67 

115 

888 

1,314 

British West Africa 

461 

188 

2,230 

1,480 

Canada 


.... 

.... 

Other Countries 

3,336 

40,908 

74,293 

203,704 


7,621 

46,183 

116,090 

236,848 

Foreign & Colonial Sugars. 
Rehned and Candy 

311 

301 

I 

1,786 

2,677 

Unrefined 

34 

37 

683 

426 

Various Mixed in Bond 

• . • • 

• • • • 

.... 

e s « • 

Molasses 

2,436 

36 

1 8,326 

609 

Total Exports 

10,302 

45,557 

1 125,783 

240,559 


m 



United 

States. 



(WUkU 

db Oray,) 

1930. 

1929. 

(Total of 2,240 ibs.) 


Tons. 

Tone. 

Total lieceipts, Jan. Ist to Sept. 27th 



1,913,101 

2,850,747 

Deliveries „ „ 



2,212,755 

2,501,440 

Meltings by lleflners „ 



2,2;)3,»71 

2,357,416 

Exports of Reiinod „ ,. 



33,000 

74,000 

Importers’ Stocks, Sept. 27th 



137,017 

447,638 

Total Stocks, 



276,895 

656,280 



1929. 

1928. 

Total Consumption for twelve months 



5,810,980 

5,542,036 

Cuba. 



Statement of ExporTvS and Stocks of Sugar, at Au(;ust 

3 1st. 

(Tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 

1928. 

Tons. 

1929. 

Tons. 

1930. 

Tons. 

Exports 

2,511,169 

.. 3.718,038 . 

. 1,858,171 

Stocks 

828,391 

739,068 . 

. 1,278,971 


3,339,660 

.. 4,457,106 . 

. 3,137,142 

Local Consumption 

55,806 

71,379 

46,296 

Kticcipts at Ports to August 3 1st 

3,395,366 

. . 4,r)31,4S6 . 

. 3,183,438 

Hahana^ Auyuat 31«^, 1930. 


J. Guma. 

— T., Mfjer. 


United Kingdom. 


Statement of Imports, Exports, and Consumption of Forkkjn Sugar for 
Nine Months ending September 30tk, 1928, 1929, and 1930. 



Imports, 



Exports (Foreign). 



1928. 

1929. 

1930. ' 


1928. 1929. 

1030. 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 1 


Tons. Tons. 

lV)n8, 

Refined . . 

198,587 . 

42,743 

4.5,049 

Refined 

4,233 .. 1.78.5 

. . 2,677 

Raw . , , . 

1,246,817 . 

. 1,60.3,343 

. 1,419,9.31 ! 

Itaw 

747 . . rj83 

425 

Molasses.., 

188,998 . 

. 175,916 . 

, 2.33,766 

Molasses 

3,521 . . 8,325 

609 


1 ,634,402 

1 ,822,002 

I,(i98,7l6 


8,501 1 0,693 

3,711 





Home Consumption of Imported ougau. 





1928. 

1929. 

1930. 





Tons, 

Tims. 

Tons. 

Refined 




. . . . 200,330 

43,304 . . 

43,256 

•Refined (In Bond) in the United Kingdom , . . . 

. . . . 333,491 

1 ,888 . . 

1,157 

fRaw 




.. .. 843,744 

.. 1,541,594 .. 

1 ,556,460 


Total of Sugar 


., .. 1.377,.56:> 

. . 1,586,786 . . 

7,072 . . 

1,600,873 

Molasses 




5,390 

5,487 


Molasses, manufactured (in Bond) in the United Kingdom . . 31 ,236 

1,414,161 


1,593,86(1 


6 

1,606,360 


STOCKS IN Bond in the customs Warehouses or Entered to be W^AiiEHOusr.D 
AT «K1»TKM«ER 30TH. 



1928. 

1929. 

1980. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Manufactured from Home Grown Beet 

. . . . 1,000 . . 

3,900 . . 

2,050 

Kcfincd in Bond 

.. .. 21,450 .. 

5,250 . . 

250 

Foreign Refined 

. . . . 12,650 . . 

8,600 . . 

6,850 

„ Unrefined 

.. .. 115,500 .. 

229,350 . . 

164,700 


151,200 

247,100 

173,850 


* Tlie quantities her<‘ shown are exelusivo of the deli^ cries of rcfliu'd sugar which has been pn" 
diiced from duty-paid sugar returned to rcttncrics to he again retined. Sugar rcllncrics ceased working 
in Bond as from 25th April, 1028. 

t The quantities here shown include 163,61 9 tons entered for refining In refineries in the month 
ended doth September, 1930, and 1,468,875 tons in the nine months ended St^ptemher 30th, 1930. 
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United Rintfdoni Monthly fleport. 


Our last report was dated 10th September, 1930. 

During the first part of this review the general depression continued and i>ricos 
all over the world fell to new low records, but during the past fortnight a change 
in sentiment has occurred owing to the belief that some arrangement will bo made 
between Cuba, Java and the Continent in order in some manner to restrict future 
world production. 

The London Tonninal Market eontinuod to fall until the end of Septembor, 
and a rtjport was issued that at tliis low level of price 52 Centrals in Culja would 
not grind next ymr. From tlie 1st October the market has rapidly advanced and 
prices sttind to-day Is, to Is. 6d. above the bottom. DocombfJr moved from 4 h. H^d. 
to 4s. to 5s., March from 5s. i)Jd. to 5s. 1 Jd. to 6s. 4Jd., May from 6h. to 5s. 3d. to 
Os. 7Jd., August from 6s. 3Jd. to 5s. Od. to Os. 9}d. There has been little doing in 
the White Market and prices moved in sympathy with Jtaws. The labvst prices 
are : — 

DECKMBKR MARCH MAY AUOC8T 

Raw 4s. lljd. . . Gs. 2id. . . Os. 5id. . . Os. 8Jd. 

White 8a. Od. •. 8s. 3d. .. 8s. Od. 

Actual sugar was slow of sale but during the past fortnight there has lx.'en a 
brisk demand. The Refiners’ prices continue to fall. On the 15th September they 
wen? reduced by 3d., on the 22rid September a further Od., and on the 29th Sep- 
tember 3d. On the 7th October, however, their prices were advancM'd by 3d, 
Their late^st prices are No. 1 Cubes 23s., London (granulated 19 h. 4^(1. Home Crown 
Factories moved tlieir price in sympathy with the Jit^finers and to-day they range 
from 1 8s. 3d. to 1 8s, 9d, according to Factory. 

Rusiness in Raws has boon slow and has been almost solely confini^d to 
parcels of San Oomingoes, Cubans and Porus, the lowest prices recorded being 
4s, 9d, c.i.f. To-day’s price is nominally quoted at Ss. 9d. 

Cuban stocks continue to be large, but the shipments weekly an? imfiroviiig. The 
present stock continues to bo a million tons larger than last year. 

With regard to Furopc=^ the crop progresses satisfactorily but the sugar content 
is not so large as was at first expected. Light produced an estimate on the 30th 
September wlii(;h totalled 7,851,000 tons, excluding Russia, against f)r. Mikusch’s 
estimate of 7,584,000 tons, and 7,299,000 tons last year. It is considered, liowover, 
that his estimate is 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, too high. 

Arthur R. Hodoe, 

21, Mincing Lane, Sugar Merchants and Brokers. 

^ London, J5.C.3. 

13th October, 1930. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The Chadbourne Nes^otiations. 

Since we di^cuRsod tlio outlook a month ago, much more information of 
a definite nature belonging to or arising out of llie Chadboume eoirimittee 
nogotiatioiiH has becTi made ])ubli(‘. Tin’s committoe, as is known, is faced 
wnth the task of trying to compose the somewhat conflicting claims of the 
principal sugar prodiu^ers of the world in an effort to control the major pro- 
duction of sugar, and so break up tlie present pric(', im})assc. The negotia- 
tions were begun in New York, and though no definite pronouneenieiit has 
been made of the results achieved at that stage, it is assumed that the pro- 
jiosals ])ut forward by Cuba -to reduce her ex|)orts to tlie T hS.A. to an annual 
(piantity of 2.800,000 long tons for five years, and segregate 1,500,000 tons 
of sugar stocks in (^iba, to he marketed out. sale the States over tlie same 
five-year ])eriod, at the rate, rough l> , of 300,000 tons per a,nniiin, in return 
foi an agroi'iruMit by her princi])al rivals for the Y.S. market to retrain from 
increasing their crc»ps beyond the figures of 11130* these pro|H>sals have mot 
with sufficient measure of agreement by the otlior partie.s to the conference 
to warrant Mr. Chad no cm xk fuming his attention to Euro]>c and the Java 
sugar interests. 

But before tra\^elling to Europe for the next stage of tlio conference, it 
has been mji^essary to get Cuba to eontirm lier tentative offers ; so the 
Chaiibouunk committee first visit (kI Havana, and arranged with President 
Machado to got the Cuban Congress to ratify the plan. Ihifortunately, 
tlie first attempt made in the middle of October failinl for the reason that a 
quorum could not be fornunl, most of the senators and deputies being away 
in their constituencies [>reparing for the Culian elections of November 1st. 
So the President has been f(»rced to wait, till the new Senate is elected and 
can meet to consider the matter. This was expected to occur by November 
10th and at the time of writing it is })lamicd that ^Ir. Chadholkne and his 
colleagues sliall reach Europe by the 18tli November. This assumes that tlie 
Cuban Congress do not turn down the C’hadbourne plan sytonsored by their 
President. The latter, as a preliminary step to ensure that the plan works 
properly, has placed a temiiorary embargo on the export of Cuban suga-is, 
except where sold x^rior to October 25th, so as to guarantoe that the one an<l a 
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half million tons for segregation is kept in the island until the Government 
can secure authorization to carry out the scheme. 

This briefly epitomizes the recent history of the negotiations, so far as 
they have been made public. The implications are even more interesting. 
There seems to be a widespread idea even amongst the more cautious that 
something is going to be done at last to put an end to the vicious circle into 
which sugar has slipped, and the sugar market has been quick to sense that 
possibility, and has had several upward bounds recently as rumours seemed 
to be confirmed. The very Americans who last Spring threw themselves into 
the balance against the Single Seller in Cuba and brought about its downfall 
have now gone over to the Chadboxthnb view and are voting to re-establish 
the Seller — for the latter has never been legally dissolved, and will in one form 
or another be required to cany out the new restriction proposals. Keports 
vary as to the extent to which the Cuban producers have so far promised 
support to the President in making up the 1,600,000 tons quota ; but it 
seems certain that at least 75 per cent., if not considerably more, of that quota 
has been secured ; and the bulk of the producers in Cuba, both Cuban and 
American, would appear to have promised at least lip-service to the Chad- 
BOURNE plan. Our Havana correspondent suggests, indeed, that these 
bodies have had no oppoitimity for collective voting on the cpiestion. In 
view, however, of the fact tliat they are not properly organized, the Cuban 
Government can hardly be blamed for deciding to shepherd them into what 
it deems is the right fold rather than allow them to be swayed by weighty but 
irrelevant considerations. So, providing the Senate votes according to plan, 
wo may expect that Cuba will agree to do her part intheCHADBOxmNE scheme.^ 

Java and Europe. 

There remain Java and Europe. In many quarters continued scepticism 
has prevailed as to any hope of getting Java to join ; the abortive instance of 
1929 is quoted. But conditions have undoubtedly changed for the worse 
since the earlier negotiations were begun by Tarafa ; the slum}3 in sugar 
prices has deepened, the favourite markets of Java have suffered from national 
unrest, and not all the Java sugar industrialists are content with the modest 
profit they are now getting from their industry and mxist continue to get if 
sugar prices remain at their present uneconomic level. In fact, reports from 
Java suggest that for the 1932 crop j>lanting8 are being reduced, in part or 
in toto, by some of the more severely aflected factories, and a rice ciop sub- 
stituted. On the other hand, the main objection of Java — ^that the earlier 
negotiations left out the American continental and territorial competition — is 
now piesumably being remedied, since it is American bankers and not merely 
Cuban politicians who are callmg the tune. There may also be something 
in the argument advanced that if low prices do not allow Java to crush out 
her Cuban and other rivals speedily, there is nothing to be gained by keeping 
prices low, and apparently the Chadboubke jJan if carried out as far as the 
American part of the scheme is concerned would be sufficient to keep prices 
above the lowest. But probably it is truer that Java’s main consideration is 
to ensure that her trump cards are not transferred to other hands. Subject 
to this, we believe she is more willing to negotiate than has been supposed in 
some market quarters. 

As a matter of fact, we have good reason for thinking that when negotia- 
tions are opened at Amsterdam it Will be found that the Dutch- Java interests 

' For details of the proposals as applyice to Cuba, aud of the arrangementa mooted for carrying 
out the segregation plan, see the Article on Renewed Sales Control In Cuba " on another page. 
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are ready with a scheme to cover their own share in the agreement, a scheme 
that may prove a reasonable and impartial one. Whether, as has been sug- 
gested, it will include the proviso of a segregation also of sugar from their 
surplus stocks or an offer to reduce future crops, we ought to know before 
very long. 

There remain the principal sugar exporters of the European zone. These 
cannot be left out of the scheme, and sufficient good will undoubtedly exists 
to make it probable that they ’will on their part enter into the new negotiations, 
when asked to do so. Licht expresses the hope that by that time the various 
European countries eoncenied will have arrived at an understanding between 
themselves as to what propositions they will submit as their contribution to 
the international agreement. Unfortunately (Germany, for one, is in a 
difficult position, as she has not decided on the restrictions to be put on next 
year’s campaign ; and, furthermore, she is faced with a much larger ex]>()rtable 
surplus this cam})aigu, amounting to between five and six hundred thousand 
tons. But she will gain nothing by electing to stand aloof, unless she is sure 
of a market for her increased export quota. So abstention on her part seems 
an improbable contingency. As for Czecho -Slovakia, the loss of her large 
British market of late years and the slender clianco of her getting it back by 
any change in the British sugar duties would suggest the incentive for a 
modification in her output. 


The American Influence in Cuba. 

It may indeed turn out to be the case that of all the different interests 
whose points of view have to be reconciled, Mr. ('hai>bourne may find the 
hardest task lies in roping in the diverse American zones concerned in pro- 
<luciug sugar. For even in Culm the American sugar interests have vacillated 
in their policy during the last few years and on at least two occasions have 
defeated a reasonably conceived scheme for im])roving (-uba’s economic 
position. Thus in 1928 it was the American-owned mills in Cuba that forced 
the abandonment of the restriction scheme just when signs of success were 
evident. As a conseijuence the Cuban ])roductioii got out of hand and within 
12 months liad to be )nit under control once more under far less favourable 
circumstances. In the second or more recent, instance, it was the Amoricens 
who broke up the Single Seller's ojwations last Spring, a proceeding that has 
had the very opposite effect on the price of sugar that was confidently fore- 
casted. Now after ojily six months’ iiitorval most of those very Americans 
are agreeing to sup])ort Mr. Chadbournis in taking a step that virtually 
restores the Single Seller to action. It may well be asked why the American 
bankers who are so ready now to finance a scheme running into millions of 
dollars on bolialf of Cuba's sugar wore so shortsighted six mouths ago as to 
refuse the veiy financial aid that would have achieved the same obje(‘.t ? 
Tnae, the new scheme is more complete in its ramifications, but it miglit just 
as well have been ]iroj)osed twelve months ago if sufficient foresight had 
been shown by the financial loaders. 

The history of these vacilJati<ais is told in some detail in a pamphlet 
just issued by an economist of some note, which we review on another page. 
Mr, J, W, F. Rowe succinctly sums up the histoiy of the last ten years of 
Cuba’s struggles to establish her sugar industry on a sound basis, and shows 
how this has been in part a contest for survival between the large American- 
owned and the smaller Cuban-owned mills. The former laave been coo 
exclusively concerned in trying to crush out the latter, without regard to 
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considerations of Cuban economy as a whole. The result is that this economy 
has arrived at a stage which is distinctly embarrassing to the United States. 
If the Cubans are driven through bankruptcy to revolutionary despair, inter- 
vention may be forced on the States and it may be difficult to avoid the sequel 
of annexation. But, as Mr. Rowe reminds us, annexation is the last thing 
the other American sugar interests, both continental and territorial, wish for, 
since a Cuba within the Union would mean that Cuban sugar like that of Porto 
Rico must enter the United States free and thereby com})ete on equal terms 
with other American produced sugar, including that of Hawaii and Louisiana. 
A prosperous Cuba could easily undersell them all, so that the United States 
would merely have cleared up one mess to establish several others. It is 
becoming apparent that their bettor policy is to put Cuba on her independent 
legs once more and preserve her fiscal relations undisturbed. And it may be 
assumed that Mr. Chadbourne, with the American banking interests behind 
him, is working to that end. 

The Imperial Conference. 

One of the periodical conferences which take ])laee every few years 
between the Government of the United Kingdom and the British Dominion 
Governments has been hold this Autumn in London, and has been remarkable 
for the definite offer by the Dominion re]^resoritativos of a basis of trade 
reciprocity between the Home coiuitry and the different territories of the 
Empire. The Prime Minister of CWiada was probably the chief ex])onent of 
the policy, but all other coiuitries save British India exf)ressnd themselves 
in the same terms. Briefly, they rejectocl the idea of an T mperial ‘ ‘ Zoilverein , ' ’ 
as it was deemed irtq)ra<!ticable to removo all (Ajstoms barriers even for other 
Empire products, but' they one and all asked for a preferential market in the 
United Kingdom lor Em])ire-j)roduced food, es]>ecially for wheat, and offered 
in return a jiroferential market for United Kingdom manufactures. 

Unfortunately the Government of the clay hero is a Labour one who 
(even if wc concede them the best will in the world to eudeavonr to arriv'e at a 
mutually satisfactory arrangement) are still ruled too predominantly by 
free trade doctrinaires, of whom Mr. Snowden is the chief. The Prime 
Minister (Mr. Macdonald) has conscjcjuently declared that liis GovernmcMit 
are unable lo meet the wdshes of the Dominions in so far as tljese would 
necessitate cmr taxing imparts of foreign foo<l. Mr. Baldwin (wdio lias just 
lately been confirme<l in the position of leader of the Conservati^ e party by a 
vote of four to one) has hastened to accept the CoidVrenco basis of ro(!iprocity. 
Unfortunately there have been continued dissensions within th<^ party, egged 
on hy the propaganda of certain “ press lords ” who are agitating for the taxa- 
tion of foreign food imports as an axiomatic article of the new fiscal faith. 
Mr. Baldwin, on the other hand, has declared rather for the policy of a free 
hand to impose such taxes as seem to be necessitated by firm reeiprocatory 
offers on the pai*t of the Dominions ; food taxes are not precluded, but 
neither are they promised irrespective of what- they will obtain for Horne 
trade as a quid pro quo. Details with the Empire have still to be thrashed 
out. 

As tlie matter stands, the Labour Government decision holds sway for 
the time being. It possesses a small majority in Parliament, just so long as 
\the three score Liberals refrain from joining with the Conservatives in voting 
against the Labour party. So far the Liberals have kept them in office ; 
it remains to be seen how long these Liberals will be content to be, as 
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has not inaptly been put, hewers of wood and drawers of water for Labour, in 
return for a nebulous promise of electoral reform. The minimum life of the 
I^abour Government is put at a few months ; its maximum a matter of a year 
or two. Meantime, the overseas members of the Conference are returning 
home with their major })roposals rejected for the time being ; and at home the 
ju’oblem of unemployment beciomes increasingly acute because the Crovem- 
ment will not take the fiscal steps that nearly all the federations of industry 
and chambers of commerce in the country have de^cided by majority votes to 
bo necessary for the rehabilitation of the country’s fortunes. 

We have reverted once more to this subject of political economics in the 
United Kingdom, because with it is closely bound up the question of the sugar 
siij:)] >ly of the country . In the event of a Conser\'ati ve Government getting into 
power witliin the next few months, it is probable that sngar, which is already 
under tiscal supervision, will be one of the first to receive fresh attention in 
the light of the Dominion offers of reciprocity. On another page we reproduce 
a Memorandum ])repared by the Sugar Fecleration of the British Empire for 
suhmissionto the Dol€*gatos to the Im])erial Conference, which shows succinctly 
the beneficient effects that have already resulted withm recent years from the 
operations of the Im})erial Pre'ference duty on sugar in force in this country. 
These effects are sufficiently conclusive as to warrant the hope that the 
preferences will he extended by any ( lovernnient advocating tariff reciprocity; 
and the ultimate outcome will be, as likely as not, that a much larger ])ro- 
portion ol the sugar (jonsumed in the United Kingdom will he derived from 
Empire sources than the 33^ per cent, at present drav*!!. Political changes 
w'ithin the I iiitod Kingdom may therefore influen(‘e considerably within the 
next decade the geographical distribution of her sugar production. 

It may bo urged that tlie jircseiit tim^', when international action is being 
invoked to restrict expansion of ])roductiou beyond curicnt consumjjtion 
needs, is the last one wherein tf) encourage any expansion of sugar ])roduction 
within the British Empire. But apart from the i>()int that this latter expan- 
sion will not necessarily' he a precqntate one, it is merely the enforcing of a new 
basic idea that Empire consumption of sugar shall he jirefereiitially supplied 
from Empire sources. The continuod existence of those large producers of 
sugar for outside markets — in ])articular Cuba and Java — will increasingly 
depend on their ability to find fresh outlets, presumably amongst the vast 
})opulations of Asia. With no large home ])opiilation or preserved market for 
their sugar, they run risks by continuing to depend so nuudi on one staple 
cro]) ; an<l the increasing orientation of the United Kingdom towards Empire 
sugar is a symptom that cannot be ignored. It is not an immediate factor, 
but in the long run will jirobably play a decisive role. 

British Colonial Sugar Crop Reports. 

From Barclay’s Bank (D. & O.) Monthly Review we compile the 

following information on cun'eut conditions in the British sugar colonies : — 
Mauritius.— Tvskdmg conditions have continued dull during the }>ast quarter. 
The cutting of the cane crop began in August and is estimated at 225,000 tons. 
At the start the Sugar Syndicate had sold 148,000 tons, for delivery in 
September onwards, of which 127,000 tons of raws were sold at an average 
price of Rs. 6*76. By mid-October 85 per cent, of the crop hail been sold for 
forward delivery. The local Government is assisting the sugar industry by £*e 
loan to manufacturers, free of interest, from the Improvements and Devel 
ment Fund, of £1 per ton of sugar produced from this seasoij> 
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Barbados . — Heavy rains were experienced towards the end of July, but there- 
after there was an increasing absence of rain till the beginning of October 
which retarded the growth of the young 1931 canes. Latterly, good showers 
have fallen but more rain would be welcome. The crop lately finished is 
estimated at around 85,000 tons. For next season a fair acreage is being 
placed under cotton. On September 30th it was resolved by the Barbados 
House of Assembly that the sugar industry of the island be assisted during 
the present crisis “ by a system of stabilizing the selling price of sugar, 
molasses and syrup, and that the Governor-in -Executive Committee be 
requested to send down a bill to effect the purpose for the crops of 1930-31.” 
Trinidad . — Till August weather conditions were very favourable in the island 
for the growing crops, bxit latterly the weather has been too dry and the growth 
of the canes in most districts has been somewhat retarded. The froghopper 
pest is stated to be fairly plentiful on most sugar estates, but no serious damage 
has so far been rejiorted. Jamaica . — ^Rainfall was more or less general 
during August, deficient in September, but good rains were again experienced 
by the beginning of October, and the sugar crop for 1931 appears to be well 
up to the average. The total output of sugar and rum in Jamaica for the 
1929-30 seeison was 64,697 tons and 14,937 puncheons respectively. The 
increase in sugar j)roduction this year is entirely due to the excellent 
weather conditions experienced during the growing period, and the yield 
per acre on nearly all the estates has been higher than in previous seasons. 
Leeward Islands . — -The output of sugar in Antigua during 1930 was 18,257 
tons, as compared with 10,730 tons in 1929 ; and of St. Kitts, 18,701 tons, as 
compared with 13,724 tons. The hurricane of September 1st swe])t over 
Dominica destroying about 75 por cent, of the crops, but missed Antigua 
and St. Kitts, so the sugar industry was not affected as it was in 1929. 
British Guiana.—' The past quarter began with excessive rain and then a hot 
and dry season set in. The position in regard to the sugar industry remains 
veiy acute. As a temporary measure, in order to afford relief the export 
tax on sugar of IJ per cent, has been remitted as from September 1 6th. On 
all the sugar estates the end of the year grinding is general, and the yield is 
reported to be good. 


Molasses in Germany. — Next campaign, Dr. H. Claassen points out,i one may 
in Germany expect a beet crop of 12 million tons of roots, the molasses from which 
will be 460,000 tons (3' 16 por cent .) ; the outlet lor some of this may bo as follows ; 
desaccharification, 86,000 (18-9 per cent.) ; alcohol and yeast manufacture, 145,000 
(32*2 per cent.) ; mixing with beet pulp for fodder, 30,000 (6*7 per cent.) ; various 
purposes, 20,000 (4*4 pier cent.), giving a total of 280,000 tons (62*2 per cent,), leaving 
a balance of 170,000 tons. Export will be possible only at the most reduced prices ; 
and the difficult problem will be to utilize the remainder, i.e., more than one- third 
of the total production, as cattle food, or find some other means of utilization. 


** Salometer ” Applications. — In both cane and beet sugar manufacture, the 
” Salometer ” apparatus for the determination of the electrical conductixdty can 
render good service when applied to the various mossecuites for the calculation of 
the possible yield from them, which can be done more rapidly end more accurately 
than by the usual formulae employing the polarization and Brix values. It is also 
being reported as very helpful in the examination of boiler waters, raw juices, 
clarified juices, evaporator syrup, sugars, and not least molasses, using in the latter 
product the ash ratio, or saline coefficient (sucrose per cent, divided by ash per cent.) 
Mften also, the accuracy of sampling of a product can be rapidly controlled by the 
ag ductivitv value. * 

it 1 Deut . Zurkerind ., 1080, 55, No. 20, 686. 
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Renewed Sales Control in Cuba. 

B7 XABL l. BYMES. 


After nearly six months of uncontrolled sales during which about a million 
and a half tons of Cuban raw sugar were sold, a new organization is being 
formed to take charge of another 1,600,000 tons which is to be withdrawn 
from the market, thus reducing the carry-over. This is the outcome of the 
various meetings held in New York during the past two months between the 
Northern bankers and other American interests controlling 70 per cent, of 
the sugar industry in Cuba and the members of the Cuban committee desig- 
nated to carry on this work In our August article the work of this group 
was mentioned and at that time it was generally supposed that some con- 
structive plan would be evolved to increase consumption. Much to the sur- 
prise of sugar producers in C'uba nothing of the sort has resulted. Upon 
the publication of the sales control plan and the restriction in exports to the 
United States, three prominent members of the Santa Clara Mill Owners’ 
Association have resigned from that organization’s directorate duo to their 
espousal of the very ideas to which that body has been diametrically opposed. 
They were members of the committee which visited New York and have 
apparently changed their opinions which were so effective in overthrowing 
the C.E.A. last April. It was reported that up to October 15th more than 
76 per cent, of the production had been signed up as favouring the new plan. 

Certain measures are included in the present plan which will undoubtedly 
help to make it stick, the principal being that the Republic of Cuba is to pur- 
chase 1,500,000 tons of raw sugar at the price of $4.00 per bag, issuing about 
$40,000,000 of bonds to pay for the sugar. The interest is to be at the rate of 
5 J per cent, and a new tax of 1 1 cents per bag of sugar made in each of the 
next ten crops is to be collected to pay the service and other expenses including 
losses that may occur iji selling. The sales committee is to be composed of 
four Cabans and four Americans who will select a ninth member to preside. 
It is proposed to sell this sugar at the rate of about 300,000 tons a year over a 
period of five years, after w^hich time amortization of the bonds will begin. 
A petition signed by thi*ee quarters of the producers has been sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic requesting him to secure the legislation needed for this 
governmental financing of the sugar purchase and also to issue the decrees 
that he may deem pertinent to the future operation of this plan. 

Considering this abrupt change of front among the so-called leaders of the 
sugar industry there is naturally arising a vigorous opposition. The local 
refiners and also the rej^resentatives of the U,8. refiner-raw jiroducers have 
alligned themselves with several native Cuban producers. However, there is 
little hope of success with such a large majority endorsing the scheme. It is 
stated by these men that this new’ plan is simply the old Tarafa plan which 
called for organized sales and crop restriction, somewhat disguised and 
equipped with teeth. By isolating this large amount of sugar, prices have 
risen and this allows other holders to market their sugars while Cuba holds 
the bag. One division of the Cuban committee has just jiresented a lengthy 
memorandum to the President asking for tax reduction and another section 
of the committee suggests that a new tax be added. Present national, 
provincial and municipal taxes amount to about 30 cents per bag and the 
total would be 41 cents with the new plan. Furthermore, no general meeting 
of the mill owners has been called to discuss the plan. Invitations have be# 
issued to all producers to call on Sr. Viriato Gutierrez and discuss the me 
with him. In this way no imited opjposition can make itself heard or 1 
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strong enough to embarrass the passage of the required legislation through 
Congress. 

Weather conditions in Cuba have been almost ideal for the growing cane 
except certain sections in the Eastern end of the Island. The normal rainfall 
for the nine months to the end of September is 41*52 in. and the average over 
the Island has been 40*49. Some dry weather was experienced in July and 
August, but normal spring and fall plantings have been made in spite of 
stringent financial conditions. There is little doubt but that there is enough 
cane to produce at least four and a half million tons of sugar. However, 
with the threatened limitation of exports in 1931 to the United States to a 
maximum of 2,800,000 and the expected carry-over of at least 300,000 tons 
besides the large amount now sold to the Cuban Government, it is very 
probable that the coming crop will be restricted to four million tons or less. 

It is quite possible that the new organization if properly directed will 
succeed in restoring the sugar industry of Cuba to a more prosperous level 
since it seems to bo adequately financed and to have enough authority to 
regulate both production and marketing of the crops. Both croj) restriction 
and sales expansion require serious study. In the first case there are many 
mills in Cuba that have been bankru])t for the })a8t five years, but have been 
supported by the banks throwing good money after bad. It is estimated that 
the annual production of all of these artificially sustained mills is about 
800,000 tons. By eliminating the^so producing units until such time as they 
can be profitably operated, it would be imnecesHary to 3‘estrict the crops at 
other mills which are financially sound, and at most losing money from their 
])rev’'iously earned sur].duaes. Home of the unfit companies that have boon 
allowed to survive have had deficits varying from one to three hundred 
thousand dollars each year since 1924 ; iii some cases the intei'ost charges 
alone amount to a million dollars annually on a plantation which is valued at 
three million dollars when put up for auction. 

The committee which is to supervise the marketing of the segregated 
sugar is presided over by Mr, Thomas Chadboukne who was the guiding 
spirit in getting this new plan made up. The four American members are 
Messrs. Douglas, Hayden, Gibson and Bartlett ; and Honores Pedroso, 
Lopez Ona, Cervera and (iJoMEz Mena have been designated to represent the 
Cuban producers. Messrs. Chad bourne and Vihiato Gutierrez are about 
to leave for Europe to confer with continental producers and the represen- 
tatives from Java. Control of a block of 1.500,000 tons of sugar that may he 
shipped to any competitive market by the Cuban delegates will probably bo 
considered a trump card in the negotiations. However, agreements reached 
under such circumstances may not be considered so binding by the smaller 
producers, 

A delegation of throe Cubans has gone to China accompanied by several 
Chinese business men from Havana, The object of this trip is to obtain a 
concession for the duty-free import of a largo amount of Cuban sugar to bo 
refined, it is understood, at Hhanghai by The China National Sugar Befining 
Co. This project has no direct connexion with the new government plan 
at this time. 

Since the market has now reacted from its depression it may be that the 
\ September price in public warehouse will set the low record for some time to 
\ 'ome. The following are the net prices in cents per pound : — 

tv. Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May, June. July. Aug. Sept. Oot. Nov. Dec, Ave, 
ag.l*7S 1*68 167 .. 1*61 .. 1*64 •. 1*49 .. 1*«2 .. 1*80.. 1*98.. 1*97., 1*70.. 1*71.. 1*78 

it •• •• •• •• •• 11^ 1*95 9*®®- 9*98 
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Ronawed Sales Control In Cuba. 


In spite of these ruinous prices, reports from 129 mills to the Department 
of Agriculture indicate a total 1930 planting of 304,000 acres, which is con- 
sidered about the normal amount to replace old fields. Ten mills did not 
make any plantings and no reports were received from eighteen. Estimates 
as to the number of mills which will not grind the next crop vary from ten to 
seventy, but the resumption of governmental control will probably induce 
some to try it for one year more. 


British Empire Sugar Policy. 

A Memorandum by the Sugar Federation. 

The Council of the Sugar Federation of the British Empire (of which 
Mr. L. S. Amery, M.P., is Chairman) representing the associations of pro- 
ducers and refiners of sugar througliout the British Empire has prepared a 
short but incisive Memorandum on Empire Sugar Policy, for the consitleration 
of the delegates to the Imperial Conference which has met in London this 
Autumn. It contains the following facts and considerations relating to the 
sugar industry of the British Em})ire. 

“ That industry has enjoyed tlie advantages of a constructive jiolicy in 
which the chief producing and consuming countries of the Empire have in 
considerable measure co-operated. Apart from the direct ])rotoction afforde<l 
to the Australian and South African ]»rodueers of sugar in tlieir ovni home 
market, and from the very substantial assistance more recently given to the 
production of beet sugar in the Ihiited Kingdom, the ])references which have 
been in force in the United Kingdom and in Canada liave played the leading 
})art in this development. 

“ Tlie Cinted Kingdom preference for Empire sugar, initiated in 1919, 
was, after various alterations, stabilized in 192,5, and stands to-day at about 
3s. 9(1. per cwt. on 96' raw sugar. Of the value of this [ircference in stimu- 
lating and maintain mg the Empire sugar industry tlicre can be no doubt. 
Its ohcct has been, porha])s, mo.st marked in the case of the two sugar y>ro- 
ducing Dominions, Australia and South Africa, where the ])reference has made 
possible a larger expansion of an industry wlucili w(3uld otheiwise liave had 
to be confined to the limited re((uirements of the home market. In 1919 
Australia yiroducod a total of 160,000 tons of sugar. In 1928 she exported 
200,000 tons, practically all to the United Kingdom, out of a total production 
of 522,000 toms. In 1924-5, South Africa ])roduced 163,000 tons, of which she 
exported 9000 tons, the whole of which went to the I'liited Kingdom. This 
year her export to tlie United Kingdom is already known to be about 125,000 
tons out of a production of 340,000 tons. In the sugar producing Colonies 
the effect has been, if not to lead to any groat increase of total production, 
at any rate to enable the ])roduciion of cane sugar to be maintainod through a 
period of great difficulty and falling prices. 

“Britain’s consumption of sugar in 1913 was 1,731,930 tons (all im})orted), 
her total imports during that year being 1,969,260 tons, of which only 75,311 
tons came from the Empire. The coiisurniition in 1929, exclusive of home- 
gi’own sugar, was 1,778,626 tons raw value, while imports amounted to 
2,111,226 tons, of which 710,166 tons or 33*63 per cent, was Empire sugar 
from overseas. To this must be added 234,742 tons (probably 450,000 t' 
in 1930-31) of British beet sugar, encouraged since 1924 by a 
subsidy of 19s. 6d. per cwt. for the first four years, 13s. per cwt. foj 
three years and 6s. 6d. for the following thme years, in addition j 
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preference. This made the total assistance to British beet stJgar production 
during the first four years of subsidy 26s. 10|d. if the subsidy on molasses is 
included. 

“ In the Budget of 1928 a further step was taken and a differentiation of 
Jd. per lb. made in the duties between refined and raw sugar, resulting in a 
great stimulation of the British sugar refining industry and of the employ- 
ment directly and indirectly afforded by it, and in a reduction of Jd. per lb. 
in the price of sugar sold by retail to the consumer, the whole of the reduction 
being passed on to the consumer. 

“ The effectiveness of the Canadian preference, first introduced as long 
ago as 1907, and standing since 1926 at approximately 4s. 8d. per cwt. for 96"^ 
raw sugars, is indicated by recent import figures. In 1924 Empire sugar im- 
ports into Canada amounted to 176,000 tons out of a total import of 388,806 
tons, or 45 per cent. In 1928 they amounted to 312,000 tons out of a total 
import of 426,000 tons, or 73*24 per cent. The benefit has chiefly accrued to 
the sugar producing colonies and in particular to the British West Indies, 
Britisli Guiana and Fiji. The latter colony affords a striking instance 
of the efficacy of the preference. In 1924 Canada imported 6321 tons of sugar 
from Fiji. In 1928 Canada’s imports of Fiji sugar amounted to 76,063 tons. 
It is also noteworthy that South Africa sold over 40,000 tons to Canada during 
1930. This compares with 16,000 tons to Canada in 1929, nil in 1928, and 
6000 tons in 1927. 

“The sugar production of the Empire rose from a total of 700,000 tons in 
1912-13 to 1,508,000 tons in 1928-29. Even at a normally low figure of £10 
per ton, that would represent a value of £15,080,000. These figures do not 
include the very large production (about 2,700,000 to 2,800,000 tons) of sugar, 
largely of a very crude type, produced and consumed annually within the 
Indian Empire. 

“ This development in the sugar producing countries of the Empire, 
helped by the reciprocal preferences which they accord to the sugar using 
countries, has led to a considerable general develo])ment of trade with tlie 
rest of the Empire, and, in particular, to large purchases of machinery for the 
equipment of sugar factories and estates. In the case of Soutli Africa the 
value of such material obtained from the United Kingdom since Empire 
preference on sugar was introduced there, has greatly exceeded £1,000,000 ; 
and in the years from 1920 to 1928 Empire siigar -producing countries have 
taken nearly £6,000,000 worth of sugar machinery from the mother coimtry. 
In the Colonies this equipment has assisted in the continuous effort to improve 
the factories and their organization, and has enabled them to meet in a large 
measure the com}>etition of such favoured producers as Java and Cuba. 
The importance of the sugar industry to the exchange position, and conse- 
quently to the purchasing power, of Australia and South Africa, is another 
factor worth taking into consideration. 

“ There is no ground for suggesting that these undoubted mutual advan- 
tages have been secured at the expense of the consumer in the preference- 
giving countries of the Empire. Sugar, even before the war the cheapest in 
relation to its food value of all foodstuffs, is to-day less than 40 per cent, 
dearer than in July, 1914, whereas most other staple foods are dearer by 
V between 50 and 80 per cent. At the present moment sugar is cheaper in 
\>Q0aird than in any other country, with the possible exception of Belgium, 
i may consequently be stated with confidence that the constructive 

ag;a in operation in the Empire in recent years has, so far as it has 

it undoubted success. That policy is, however, to-day imperilled, 
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not only by the universal depression, but more particularly by the action 
of other cotmtries which, influenced by the importance of the sugar industry 
in their general economic scheme, have embarked on sugar policies even more 
advanced, and certainly more aggresive than ours, as well as, temporarily, by 
the remarkable start Java sugar production has been able to secure by thr 
combined effect of advanced research and cheap labour. The extent 
which the progressive railing off of most foreign countries has left the so -cal' 

“ world ” market a mere residual market for the dumping of surplus su 
has reacted with especial severity upon producers in the British sugar-gro 
Colonies, which, unlike the sugar-growing Dominions, have no home m? 
for which they produce in the first instance, and which rely upon x^ref 
only for the further expansion of their production by the cheaper dis' 
their surplus. These sugar-producing Colonies, although produciL 
at the lowest cost in the British Empire, are passing through a v( 
crisis, and are now in such a serious condition that it is uncertain hov 
can survive. Their case has been eloquently and forcibly set fort! 

OuviEii, and by the late Sir Fkancis Watts, in their reports on tl 
in the British West Indies and in Mauritius. 

“ The Council of this Federation ventures to submit to Dele 
Imj)erial Conference that it would bo in the highest degree unfo 
artificial and temporary fall in price should be allowed to put 
corrmumities out of action, depriving them of their livelihood 
their standard of living, as well as their revenue upon which the v 
of eflicioncy of their administration depends, to destroy mar 
invested capital, and to deprive the rest of the Empire of a 
growing trade, with the final resiilt that when British comx)eti 
killed off, ymces may be raised once more. The Council bolievcf^ 
of allowing a successful j)olicy to be frustrated by outside actj 
worth while considering whether the time lias not come for 
increase in preference as will enable Empire production to go on st 
the inevitable consequence which increased jiroduction brings with 
falling steadily and gradually, without sacrifice of the the ]iroducer 
by improvements in methods and organization. It is not undue 
yiroducers, but continuity and stability of the Empire market forE- 
in the interests of all concerned, that is the aim of this FederatiOi 

“ Alternative methods of achieving this object have been pubi 
cated. In regard to bulk purchase, the jiractical difficulties, both 
and political, have been freely disciissed, and the only adilitional ob^s. 
the Council would make upon tliis aspect of the matter is that bulk purchasc 
whether otherwise desirable or not, could only operate as an iiivstrument of 
preference if the purchasing authority vrorked imder definite instructions as 
to the i^reference to be given to Emiiire sugar in their contracts. A c[uota 
system would, it is true, have a more automatic jireferential effect, both 
in securing a steady volume of sales and in jjromoting comyiefcition among im- 
porters to secure their quota. It might also yirovido a satisfactory solution 
to the problem of sugar beet cultivation in the Cnited Kingdom, wliich is now 
responsible for keejiing under the yilough 320,000 acres of land. But the 
careful consideration of these alternatives still leaves the Federation of t' 
opinion that, as far as its experience goes, the extension of the existing sy 
of fiscal preference would afford the simplest and most effective m#' 

•dealing with the situation.” 
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the Beoiaomy et hpaHKion mA Canihridge Ur^vWties ta 

o4l>ereti<»i wij^ Ifia University C^nmittiae on BSconomic lieeeerch, 

letety i0im oI a series of studies in the Artifloiai Control of 

V tbi« feeing devoted to &i 4 gar,^ It is from the pm of 

7. I'a end eoniSeto qI ^0 quarto pages, 43 of which are devoted 
oneidetot^ of tihe sugar Industry of Cufea, and the rest to the econoinieB 
nuurtotfeig of ^ava sugar* In what follows we give the gist of Mr. 
s conq^ectus of reomt Cuban sugar history and the chief eoneluslou^ 
draws from his Studies.* Mr* |lbw» im olearly niade a irery detailed 
^^tafeiing Investigation into this economic subject, and those intereeaed 
attiwniits during the last ten years first to expand and then to 
er sugar industry will find this pamphlet i^e most comprehensive 
npact account of the operations that has yet been Imblished 
>WB commences with a brief survey of t|i,e Cuban sugar industry 
>riod at the close of the last century when the Cubans freed them- 
Spanish sovereignty. At that time the industry had reached an 
t over one miUion tons, and was essentially an industry of the 
financed and managed by them. The Civil War drove Spain 
ure but brought in the United States, whose economic ocoupa- 
nd steadily increased till at the present day it controls at least 
/he sugar industry. Mr. Row® sketches the rise in the output 
ugar crop, the effect of the Oreat War on production in Cuhf» 

> price vicissitudes of the last ten years. / 

anter on a consideration of the main causes of the dep^rsigbstan 
lias marked the last few years. In general the chief cat^ ^ i(U|l 
as been excessive production ; little fault can^ be found^ivi^ 
1 if we admit that the pre-war rate of Gonsii||p|w has sunemd 
aither was there any appreciable excess pro#§S(to till 1924*25. 
the Cuban crop rose by a million tons to the 6-miJlioi|$t|fe>n level, 
m undertaken in the belief that the European beet crop would 
’ly years to regam its pre-war level. Europe, however, made an 
rapid lecovery in the same year, largely, of course, as a result of 
lion and/or bounties. “ Cuba made a terrible mistake m expand- 
jtion in 1922, though it is difficult to say that ^e ough^to have 
etter. For even a 5-miUion ton capacity in Cuba and a Eiwopean 
A Cl > fully restored to pre-war level (i.e., a further addition of 1 million 
i/Ons to the 1924-25 crop) would have been required within two or three years, 
and the Cuban restriction policy 'was based on this assumption* Again,, 
however^ Cuba was wrong, becausb by 1928-29 there was a further increiijee of 
2} million to^ in the world’s pmduotion.’’ QI this Java contributed one 
million, while Formosa, Hawaii and the Philippines had considerable increases* 
Mr, Rowe demonstrates that restriction by Cuba had fittio to do with the 
increase in the Java crop, for that was almost wholly due to the introduction 
of a new high-yielding variety of cane. The same is true of Formosa and 
"ipan where a high protective tariff was the incentive, while the U.S. tariff 
responsible for the increase from Hawaii and the Philippines. Tariff 
M on also accounts for much of the increase from the rest of fee world, 
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and restriction in Cuba can hardly be made directly responsible for an increase 
elsewhere of more than 200,000 to 300,000 tons. “ Cuba has in fact been 
very largely the innocent victim of tlie consumer, who has deliberately 
preferred to obtain his supplies in a more expensive way than was economi- 
cally necessary.” But Cuba has been handicapped by an economic problem 
of her own, in that her older and smaller Cuban-owned mills, turning out 
abQut one-third of the sugar crop, produce at a higlier cost than do the larger 
and American -owned mills. The Cuban (ioveminent gave its support to the 
IHJKcy of restriction largely in order to prevent the extinction of these high-cost 
B|iducers and the cousocpient complete domination of American capital. 
Zpis apart from the struggle between Cuba and the rest of the world, ” there 
been going on an equally desperate struggle between the high -cost and 
4ow-cost producers within Cuba or, in other wonls, between the Cuban-owned 
mills, with the Cuban Government as an ally, and American capital.” 
Properly located, organized and equi])ped, the sugar industry of Cuba, eon- 
chides Mr. Howe, would bo able to produce 5-10 million tons far more cheaply 
than any country in the world wdth the possible exeejition of Java. But the 
world does not want sugar on an economic basis. 

Had the (^iban Governmont acquiesced in any policy of laissez-faire^ 
the old high -cost small mills and ])lantations in exhausted land in western 
Cuba would linve^ boon abandoned and iu*w’ laiw scale mills and plantations 
would liavo l)(3en ostablislicd on the rich fertile lands of eastern Cuba, w’’hore 
the American inOiienco was jinMioniinant. result Wo*dd ha'^e been a 

s^ere contiw^tion of (government revenue:s''aud widespread unemployment, 
plus tli^V/r'plctc domination of American ca])itaL a pros])ect that no Cuban 
Government dan^cl face vVitlluUt a striurgle. So laissez faire even if economi- 
cally the best jiolic}^ w^as in practice virtually out of the question. 

Hence Mr. Row’e concludes that given the practical necessity for some 
attemjit a1 artificial control, rostrictioii was the right form to adopt at the 
outset in 1920, since supplies w ore too large to b(» remedied by any scheme' of 
stockliolding. But in 1927 there was a halt in world cousum])tion and Cuba 
chose to intensify control, and probably correctly, for othenvise the sacrifices 
of the two previous years w^ould liavc )>eeu in vain. So she rostrieted her crop 
to 4 million tons and formed an Export Corporation to market tiie sugar 
destined for eoimtries other than the U.S.A. This Ex])ort Cor]3oration scheme 
was oetter than no control, but ideally the w hole ('lop should have liecn mar- 
keted by one authority. But at that date a Single Seller selieme was iiii- 
jiracticablo on financial grounds and would have lacked American su]^j)ort. 
As it was, iiie <*ontrol of J 927-28 broke down owung to the U.S. market ]rur- 
chasing less (^iban sugar tliuu wiis aiiti(‘i])ated ; this sent ])rjces low^i'r w'hilo at 
the same time the restriction to 4 million Ions increased cost^ of production. 
At this ]>oint, in Mr. Rowe’s view, there w^is room for a stock-hohlmg scheme ; 
if even 250,000 tons could have boon lirinly lu'ld, it w^ould have made all the 
clitforence, for the price might have been maintained new the 3 cent level. 
But the Cuban (hivcrnment lost lioart at this juncture, and the Amer'can 
interests were abl(» to bring all attem])ts at control to an end. 

But it is arguable that this abandonment of control occurred just w’hen 
signs of sucims. wore apirearing on the horizon. For eonsumption after its 
halt in 1926-27 had resumed its rajrid iiuroase, and if (.'aha laid eontinuod to 
res+riot her crop to 4 million tons, tlie total w'orld production lu 1928-29 would 
’ /e amounted to just 26 million tons, while eonsum])tion w as eventually 
j lii^h nearly 900,000 tons more than this amoimt. Stocks would therefore 
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have been reduced well below 2 million tons and with a continued increane of 
consumption the position might have gradually righted itself, for the expan- 
sion of tariff-protected and bounty-fed supplies had already approached its 
limits. In short, Cuba had at least a reasonably sporting chance. Instead, 
Cuba in 1928-29 produced over 6 million tons, and within a period of 12 months 
was forced to resume a policy of control imder circumstances far less favour- 
able than would have existed if control of some sort had been maintained con- 
tinuously. 

The final attempt at control was the Co-operative Export Agency of 
1929. Although supposed to be more favourable to American ideas than a 
policy of restriction of output, the scheme was virtually forced on to the 
Americans by the Cuban Government and the Cuban-owned mills, and the 
latter hoped to use it in self-j^reservation, while the Cuban Government 
approved of it for that very reason. It was undoubtedly intended to force up 
prices to a reasonable level by putting any excess supply into storage. But, 
as recent history knows, the scheme required for its success adequate financial 
backing and the American banks were not in a mood for a gamble after the 
Wall Street crash, nor, in the case of those interested in Cuban properties, 
were they anxious to hold out any helping hand to the Cuban-owned mills, 
so the final effort at control fell through. 

As for the position of the moment, and future prospects, Mr. Rowe 
only confirms current expert opinion that the present crisis is fundamentally 
one of stock -holding auil not a crisis due to excessive productive capacity. 
If the ruraouied pool actually comes into being and buys up, say, 1 million 
tons, and thus can satisfy the urgent cash needs of the Cuban mills, the market 
might feel it had got sufficient assurance against- a further fall in price, and 
refiners and middlemen wwld then take care of the remaining supplies. 
Without some such assurance demand must (continue sluggish and the price 
may suffer a further fall. It may seem incredible that the price can go any 
lower, but since it now really depends simply on ability to hold stocks, and has 
little relation to conditions of current production and consumption, there is 
almost no limit to the potential fall. 

Till the turn comes, Cuba’s position is thus most critical. Economically 
she ought long ago to have been brought within the tariff wall of the XJ.S.A., 
but to do so now would spell ruin for the domestic and insular sugar industries 
of the States that have been built up during the last twenty years, and must 
be protected at all costs. Hence the United States would be vastly em- 
barrassed by any development of an amiexation policy for Cuba. Nor would 
Cuban nationalism tolerate the prospect, however desperate the economic 
position. Hence Cuba must find means to hold out till the tide turiLS and her 
sugar production caii be more fully absorbed by the world’s growing con- 
sumption. “ Cuba’s trouble in the long run is not that the world is ceasing to 
require her sugar ; her real trouble is whether the business of producing this 
sugar is to pass entirely into the hands of the American capitalist, leaving to 
the Cuban people merely the role of the dogs under the rich man’s table.” 

We could quote many other excerpts from this interesting pamphlet, 
but lack of space and other considerations preclude us from doing so. Those 
interested in this chapter of Cuban history should possess themselves of a 
copy of the Memorandum. 

Van Moll’s Tables. — These well-known Brix Tables, we are informed by the 
publishers in Java, are now being published on a basis of 27*5®C., instead of 20®C. 
as formerly. 
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(By our Durban Correspondent.) 


In common with the rest of the sugar world South Africa is still feeling 
the pinch of low prices. The increase of duty from £8. per ton to £12. 10s. 
has not proved entirely effective in keeping out foreign sugars. When the 
duty was increased the existing dumping duties were removed. The reason 
for this move is not clear, though it may not be unconnected with a reluctance 
the part of the Government to go to the Imperial Conference with a 
'^dumping duty in force against Canada. Wliatever the reason it has resulted 
" in a quantity of foreign sugar, chiefly American, being landed in the coimtry 
at prices below the local standard. As there seemed no hope of any further 
protection, the industry has been compelled to face the only alternative in 
lowering the price on the local market. In June, therefore, the local price of 
1st Refined was reduced from £24. 10s. to £23. a toir. The various levies 
imposed by the Crop Disposal Committee to meet the rebates to manufac- 
turers and freight to coast ports a.s well as such other activities as advertising 
and propaganda, reduce this to below £20. and with the heavy export loss 
the price of cane of 13 per cent, sucrose is in the neighbourhood of 13s, 3d., 
which is certainly not a payable proposition. This low price of cane must 
inevitably reflect seriously on the agricultural efficiency of the industry, as 
planters are unable to afford to fertilize properly and fields are carried on to 
extra ratoons when they should be' ploughed out and ro-planted. Thus 
planters are carrying on by drawing on their capital, a state of affairs which 
indefinitely. 

The Sti^pendedT^BVA^fr^Ar SUflons impasse has occurred in the operation 
of the new sugar duties. The original duty was £8. y^er ton of which £3. 10s. 
was a suspended duty yuovisional on the industry fulfilling certain conditions 
and had been separately gazetted when ^hese conditions were fulfilled. The 
new duty of £12. 10s. also included this suspended portion which was presumed 
to remain effective. It ai)poare(l later that with the alteration of the duty the 
suspended duty should have been re-gazetted separately', but this was not 
done. The duty had been made retrosj)ective from last Marcli and the sus- 
jieudod duty was wrongly collected on sugar imported after that- date, a 
number of merchants jiaying under protest. The mistake was not realized 
imtil July when a special ])ror*lamation was prepared and rushed by special 
messenger for signature by the Governor Genei’al, who at the time was in 
Zululand on a farewell visit. The mistake necessitated the icfiuxd of about 
£12,000. to various importers. 

Arbitration Board . — The Draft Bill whicli was outlined in o'ur last report 
has not been proceeded with, but at the beginning of September members of 
the Board of Trade under the chairmanship of Mr. F. J . Fahey, the “ step- 
father of the sugar industry,” visited Durban to investigate the dovsirability 
of establishing a permanent Board of Arbitration and to liear any other 
evidence that the industry cared to bring forward. The hearing was con- 
|ducted in Durban and occupied several days. The planters presented a 
isonsiderable docket of written evidence on a number of yxoints and stressed 
Mtrongly the desirability of establishing such a Board, in view of the number 
mi outstanding questions arising out of the interpretation of the Falioy 
inference Agreement, and the continual minor differences of opinion which 
MKade^ to create ill-feeling between the different sections of the industry. 

millers on the other hand opposed the formation of the Board as likely 
|t#«reate a condition of uncertainty and instability, especially as the finding 
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of the Board in the case of a single dispute would become a rule binding on 
the whole of the industry. Evidence was presented on a number 6f the points, 
but the Chairman stated definitely that the Board were not prep^tred to con- 
sider any revision of the Fahey Conference Agreement before its normal 
expiry in 1937. The Board’s findings will be published later, presumably 
before the next Parliamentary Session in February. 

The Crop . — ^The 1930 crop is proving to be an exceptionally heavy one, 
and the sucrose content is unusually high. The drought has broken before 
any considerable loss of cane ?iad taken place. It is estimated that at least 

376,000 tons of sugar will be produced and 380,000 tons is possible. If the 
local consumption remains at 200,000 tons, which in view of the general 
depression is not certain, then the export will amount to at least 47 per cent, 
of the total crop. Thtis the export is rising aimually as the following table 


shows : — 


Total 

Year Production 

1927- 28 .... 247,273 

1928- 29 .... 296,834 

1929- 30 .... 298,635 

1930- 31 (estimated) 376,000 


TotAl 

Per Cent. 

Exported 

Exported 

61,519 

19 

85.531 

29 

127,245 

42 

175,000 

47 


Thus every year a larger pro}»ortion of our crop is exported at an ever 
reduced price. If it were not for the Imperial Preference the position would 
be very dark ir/5eeci. The effect on the average price is indicated by the 
following rough calculation : — 

200.000 tons of Isi Refined at £2o.* per ton ;^4.00C,00o * 

176.000 tons of Raws exported at £7, lOs. per ton 1,312,500 

£14. 3s. 4d. per ton. £5,312,500 

♦♦ Nett alter allowing for excise and all levies. 

This is efpiivalent to a drop in the price of cane from 16s. 8|d. })or Ion 
to 13s. 3d. per ton of cane of 13 per cent, sucrose. The significance of this 
drop becomes apparent when it is realized that the cost of producing a ton of 
cane is taken otlicially at 15s. 6d. per ton, although in actual i)ractice it is 
somewhat lower. 

From tlie quality standpoint the season is also ]>rov’ing to be a good one. 
Sucrose and purity are botli running high, a fact which will prove the salvation 
of many a planter who would not otherwise be able to weather the liard times. 

The Ijefi<g1h of the Seusoti. — The hoavj'" crop is fmd-her a(*(»eiituating the 
vexed question of the length of the season. At present it seems inevitable 
that most factories will bo obliged to continue crushing until late in January, 
although the sucrose content of the cane has alw^ays ]iroved to be very low 
after the middle of Doeenlber. As most of the factories are now w’orkirig 
at their fullest capacity and. a number of small units have been closed dowm 
and dismantled, the problem looks likely to become more and more acute 
with each succeeding season. The desirability of limiting the crop or at any 
rate controlling the expansion of new areas is being mooted, but the problem 
is one whicli bristles with difficulties and the experiences of other countries in 
this connexion are not too hopeful. This was one of the matters referred to 
the Board of Trade during the recent enquiry, and their report on the subject 
should prove interesting. 

Beet Industry Foreshadowed. — A report has recently appeared in the press 
that a company has been formed in England for the purpose of growing beets 
and manufacturing sugar in South Afrioa> Several well known names in 


’ See 1980, 412. 
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